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Art.  1. —  Poem'iaud  Flays,  6y  William  Richardson,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
LonGfinan.      1805. 

ALL  the  compositions  contained  in  these  volumes,  except 
a  few  very  short  poems,  have  already  at  different  times  ap- 
peared before  die  pubhc,  and  undergone  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
criticism.  Professor  tlichardson  has  now  collected  all  those 
children  of  liis  fancy  whom  he  considers  worthy  of  parental 
protection,  and  on  whose  merits  he  grounds  his  claiing  to 
the  immortality  of  the  poet.  He  has  courted  tlie  muse  unr 
der  as  many  disguises  as  ever  Jupiter  assumed  in  the  pror 
s.ecutionof  his  less  chaste  amours,  but  ivh'-ther  or  not  witU 
the  same  ultimate  success  as  the  heathen  god,  is  now  to  be 
decided.  At  one  time  he  puts  on  the  demure  methodistic 
air  of  an  elegiac  bard,  and  weeps,  cighs,  and  whines  in  a 
ijianner  sufficiently  deplorable  to  melt  the  most  obdurate 
heart.  Atanother,  he  brightens  up  into  a  spruce  and  fashi- 
Qoable  beau,  powdered,  perfumed,  and  apparelled  in  a  stile  al- 
together irresistible.  Ere  long,  he  starts  up  in  the  form  and 
dress  of  a  shepherd,  witii  a  becoming  crook  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  puffing  away  with  zeal  and  delight  on  the  Scotch 
bap--pipe.  While  the  prolonged  sound  of  the  drone  is  yet 
humming  in  our  ears,  who  should  rise  before  us,  but  the 
professor  wrapped  in  the  sweeping  stole,  and  treading  the" 
lofty  buskin  in  tragedy  with  a  bloody  dagger  in  the  one  hand, 
and  a  poisoned  bosvl  in  the  other!  The  voktviies  are  indeed 
a  perfect  raree  shew.  One  page  is  drawn  up,  and  lo  ! 
shepherds  and  their  lasses  sporting  in  the  vale  !  Down  it 
falls,  and  behold  an  Indian  chief  with  hatchets,  scalps, 
^md  tomahawks  !  The  eye  is  soon  relieved  with  the  less  ibr- 
^piidable   muster  of    a  volunteer   corps  advaiicini^   against   % 
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dreadful  dlscliarge  of  blank  cartridges,  and  again  is  star- 
tled at  the  spectre  forms  of  Fingal,  Starno,  and  other  sta- 
ring heroes.  There  'u,  doubtless,  something  very  attractive 
in  this  variety  of  spectacle,  and,  at  the  time,  we  willingly 
overlook  any  defects,  however  glaring,  in  the  execution 
of  the  several  groups,  satisfied  with  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  contrivance.  When  reason  however  begins  to  as- 
sume her  sway  over  the  impressions  of  sense,  a  revolution 
of  sentimentoften  takes  place  in  the  mind,  and  we  are  apt 
to  feel  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  at  the  easy 
liberality  with  which  we  bestov/ed  our  commendation. 

It  may  not  beamiss  to  follow  this  poetical  Proteus  through^ 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  transformationsi.  Wc 
shall  probably  find  that,  under  all  his  disguises,  his  general 
appearance  retains  enough  of  its  original  air  to  discover  the 
concealed  profes-ior,  and  thi'  beneath  the  sable  suit  of  elegy, 
the  gay  attire  of  Cupid,  the  commodious  kilt  of  the  moun- 
tain shepherd,  or  the  gorgeous  pall  of  tragedy,  there  is  a 
stiffness,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  a  pedantry,  acquired 
perhaps  from  his  academical  avocations,  that  does  not  ex- 
actly correspond  with  any  of  these  characters,  and  rather 
tends  to  exhibit  professor  Richardson  in  an  awkward  point 
of  view.  An  actor  who  attempts  to  perform  a  great  many 
different  characters  seldom  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  any  ; 
he  is  apt  to  perform  them  all  in  one  way  ;  to  decorate 
Othello  with  the  polite  nonchalance  of  Ranger,  and  to  carry 
the  air  of  Scrub  into  the  closet  scene  of  Hamlet. 

Let  us  consider  the  professor  in  the  first  place  as  a  dealer 
in  elegies.     There  ar<?  so  many  real  evils  in   the  world,   that 
if  a   person   is  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  melancholy,  he 
need  not  go  far  out  of  the  ordinary  walks  of  human  life    to 
discover  topics  of  lamentation.     By  seizing  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  misfortunes  to  which  poor  mortals    are  sub- 
ject,   and  trusting  to   the   emotions  of    our  own  reflecting 
hearts  for  their  embellishment,  any  man  of  taste  and  feeling 
might  easily    manufacture  a    middle-sized    poem    of  such 
gloomy  materials  as  to  awaken   doleful   associations  even  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  inclined  to  be  jocular.     Of   this  truth 
people  in  general  are  so   well    convinced,  that  they  do   not 
feel  themselves  greatly  obhged  to   a   writer  who   ransacks 
every  corner  ofhi^  imaginatioa,  for  hidden  images  of  pain, 
grief,    and    despondency.      Accordingly,  fictitious  sorrows 
are  not  so  delightful  to  the   sensible   people  of  this  country 
as  they  formerTy  wefe,  and  strains  that  wail  with  fancied  woe 
are  is    general   permitted    to  contribirte  exclusively   to   the 
private  enjoyment  of  the  bard  by  whom  they  were   indited. 
There  is  a  native  aaanliness  ia  the  soul  of  Britons,    that 
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disdains  the  whining  ejaculations  of  wrilten  grief,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  never  suffer  itself  to  be  subdued  by  that  childisli 
cantof  morbid  sensibility  that  many  modern  poetasters  have 
raised  over  the  island.  Professor  Richardson  may  justly  be 
included  in  the  number  of  these  plaintive  mourners.  We 
suppose  his  situation  as  professor  of  humanity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  must  be  very  comfortable.  Why  them 
should  he  terrify  himself  by  such  shocking  visions  as  the 
ibllowing  ? 

*  Fancy  listens  to  my  lay  ; 

Shrouds  in  her  dusky  pall  th*  expiring  day  ! 

Anon»  atliwart  the  burden'd  skies  '     ,  ^ 

Slowly   the  deep,  congenial  glooms  arise  : 

The  lonely  moan  of  the  forlorn, 

On  the  slow,  pausing  breath  of  midnight  bornCj 

flows  from  the  visionary  vals  ! 

Seen  by  the  livid  gleam  of  fear,  ' 

Dimly  featur'd  shapes  appear, 

And  melancholy's  slow-puls'd  heart  assail  ; 

Glaring  fiends  and  spectres  gaunt, 

That  from  the  gulf  of  horror  rise,  avaunt !'         Vol.  I,  p.  80; 

With  such  acquaintance  as  here  described  constantly 
dangling  at  one's  heels,  existence  must  be  veVy  uncomforta- 
ble. But  our  author  is  quite  another  melancholy  Jacques  ; 
he  thinks  nothing  of  moralizing  on  a  stream  half  a  summer's 
day,  and  '  loses  and  neglects  the  creeping  hours  of  time'  in 
very  stale  and  unprofitable  musings.  Alluding  to  an  oak 
that  was  shattered  by  a  whirlwind,  he  proceeds  thus  :•— 

*  Sweet  emblem  !  will  the  minstrel  say 
Who  sighs  and  pours  the  plaintive  lay  ; 
And  bending  o'er  thesculptur'd  ura 
Invokes  the  tuneful  nine  to  mourn  : 
Sweet  emblem  I  will  the  minstrel  say 
And  sigh  and  pour  the  plaintive  lay  ; 
A»d  grieve  that  merit  cannot  save 

From  dire  disease  and  an  untimely  grave."        Vol.  I.  p.  82. 

So  completely  has  professor  Richardson  weakened  his  nynd 
by  such  sickly  effusions  poured  forth  under  a  doze  of  itiia- 
ginary  evil,  that  when  a  subject  of  real  interest  occurs,  he 
has  nothing  to  bestow  on  it,  but  the  lowest  dregs  of  ex- 
hausted sentiment.  He  begins  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
ayotinglady,of  his  acquaintance  as  follows  : 

*  Ah '.  shepherds,  what  a  lamentable  change  ! 
Behold  that  cheek  where  youth  and  beauty  bloom'd 
Lifeless  ajid  pale  I' 
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In  a  little  time,  he  exclaims  in  the  affectation  of  phrenzjj 

*  Wake!  lovely  maid  !  but  she  can  ne'er  awake  ? 
For  who  can  burst  the  fetters  of  the  tomb  ?' 

And  a^ain  : 

*  Ah  me  !  if  heavenly  charms 

Or  softest  melody  could  soothe  the  rage 
Of  rueful  fate,  our  Phoebe  had  not  died  !' 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove,  which  he  does  by  the  most  irre- 
fragable arguments,  that  all  men  are  mortal.  (Vol.  I.  p.  69.^ 
^ut  the  following  elegjac  hymn  on  an  highly  interesting 
Subject  is  quoted  by  us  as  the  very  worst  combin'ation  of 
words  in  the  way  of  poetry  existing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

'  Hymn  for  the  annitersary  Meeting  of  (he  Gla^sow  Society  of  ihz 

Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

^  Shall  they  whese  pious  parents  were 
Devoted  to  the  Lord,  ' 

fiow'd  at  his  altar  and  unseal'd 
His  everlasting  word, 

6  Strove  with  his  people  and  subdued 
Their  heart  to  melt  in  prayer, 
Or  glow  with  thanksgiving,  be  doom'd 
To  wrestle  with  despair  ? 

*  Tho'  cold  and  crumbling  in  the  dust, 

The  pious  father  lies  ; 
Jehovah  !  tho'  no  more  on  earth 

His  or:sons  arise  ;  ' 

*  Thou  rarest  for  his  children,  thou 
'       Wilt  shield  them  from  all  ill  : 

They,  if  they  trust  in  thee  will  have 

In  thee  a  father  still,  kc*         Vol.  I.  n.  120. 

IBul, 

*  Away  wilh  melancholy  n'^:  dole^  I  change--  r'ng 

'  Onl'^e  and  ;  uman  iv  lly,  Lut  r>,e>'nly,  sorrily  aing  fa,  la  !! 

And  this  we]l-kni  '.n  vr:-,e  of  a  jusiiy  popular  song,  intro- 
duces very  ne.'tly  to  our  nut;ce  t!;e  professor  as  a  votai*y 
of  Cupid,  chaating  h^mns  and  epithaiatnia  with  vast  effect. 
He  has  nowfioff'd  '  tiie  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe/  and 
shakes  his  quive  'vilh  a'l  pos-ihle  archo'ssand  malice.  The 
*  fruitful  river  in  thee\e'  isdr;ed  up  o  iis  very  channel,  and 
the  '  windy  susp:ration  of  forced  breath'  is  softened  down 
into  the  sigh  of  langtiishmeii  and  desire.  In  an  address  to 
asky-lark,  after  ftiany  pretty  little  advices,  he  tells  it  'to 
$«>tfk  the  bower  where  Ido  lies/ and  exclaims,  ^' 
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*  Go  !  iflutter  rouml  her  heaving  breast, 

But  oh  !    while  thus  supremely  blest  1 

Waste  not  thy  time  in  silent  gaze,. 

But  warble  wild  thy  native  lays! 

Or  sing  of   Ino,  and  delay 

Foronce  to  hail  returning  day  '/         Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

After  telling  the  lark  not  io  wait ekh  time,  we  little  ex- 
pected that  he  was  to  improve  it  in  the  empty  task  of  sing- 
ing, an  occupation  neither  new  nor  interesting  to  an  ani- 
inal  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  all  the  days  of  the  week. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  give  a  general  characterof  the 
amorous  verses  addressed  by  professor  Richardson  to  his 
Various  itiistresses,  under  the  names  of  InO;,  Daphne^  IaQs- 
bia,  Stc.  His  own  opinion  of  them,  however,  is  expressed  in 
the  following  veirses  of  an  Anacreontic  : 

*  When  I  sing  the  power  of  love, 

Melody  delights  the  grove  ! 

Fragrant  blooming  flowers  arise, 

Breathing  incense  to  the  skies  ; 

Soft  as  evening  zephyrs  blow^  , 

The  ambling  easy  numbers  flow, 

And  by  this  proof  convinced  1  see,       «         " 

O  love  !  I  have  no  muse  but  thee  !'     Vol,  I.  p.  69. 

We  cannot  however   quit  the  professor  as   a  votary  of 
Cupid,  withdiit  shortly  noticing  the  '  Epithaiaaiium  on  the 
marriages  of  the  dtichess   of  Alhol,  and  of  the    honourable 
Mrs.  Grahaoit    of  Belgowan.'     Wliether  he   was  afraid    to 
trust  his  fancy  with  such    warm  images    as   the  celebration 
of  the    marriage  ceremony    naturally   excites,  or    was    of 
opinion  that  all  earthly  p^jssions  wefe  too  sinful  to  enter  the 
pure  bosoms  of  the  above  tnentioned  ladies  and   their  hus- 
bands. We  shall  not  stop  to  cbrijecture  ;    but    true  it  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the   said  epithalamium,  not  even 
the  most  distant  hint  of  marriage  is  dropped,  nor  any  feeling 
described  that  might  lead  the  reader  to  imagine  that  the  poet 
was  speaking  of  living  ci'eattires.       It  resembles  a  chaiadc 
for  the  Lady's  Magazine^  and  we  think  fe*v  unmarried  fe- 
tijales  could  dis  ^  ver  its  solution.     After    a  description    of 
ike  month  of  May,  which  is  commonly  supposed  more  fa^* 
irourable  to  intrigue  than  matrimony,  he  proceeds  thu»  ; 

* -*Twas  then  where  Dofan  guides 

His  winding  current,  in  a  verdant  vale, 
Ling'ring  with  fond  delay,  ar^d  raptui'd  all 
Witt)  the  adornment  of  a   cultur'd  hill, 
LavM  by  his  wand'ring  wave,  the  rurul  swaics 
B«he)d  tvtOTjses  of  illu^trigus  stem 
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Bluslilng  with  orient  bloom.    The  morning  (3ev;3 
Lay  on  their  leaves,  impearling  them. 
*     itt    «    «    «    « 

*  No  noisome  weed  was  near  them,  and  no  shrttl» 
Of  noxious  quality,  with  fast  embrace 
Twining  insidious  mid  the  tender  shoots, 
Empoison'd  them.' Vol.  I.  p.  98. 

In  short,  they  were  two, full-blown  roses  ripe  for  the  ma- 
trimonial bouquet^  or  in  other  words,  two  young  ladies  weary 
of  a  single  life.  The  metaphor  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  poem,  and  certainly  produces  a  \ery  singular  effect. 
We  have  seen  some  verses  by  a  friend  on  an  epithala- 
mium  something  similar  to  this  one,  which  appear  to  de- 
scribe very  accurately  the  nature  of  the  invention. 

Hark!  the  rapt  bard  of  love  and  marriage  sings,  ■ 

While  o'er  his  harp  vex'd  Cupid  flaps  his  wings. 

And  wonders  much,  yet  wonders  still  in  vain, 

What  means  the  strange,  inexphcable  strain  ! 

Tho'  beauty  ask,  and  love  inspire  the  theme, 

The  dearest  names  that  bless  the  poet's  dream  ; 

Tho'  blushing  Venus  half  unveils  her  charms, 

And  bright-eyed  Hymen  spreads  his  eager  arms  ; 

While  in  glad  smile  and  changing  cheek  appear 

The  bridegroom's  ardour,  and  the  virgin's  fear  ; 

Far  from  the  naughty  sight  our  chaste  bard  flies. 

And  to  preserve  his  morals,  shuts  his  eyes  ! 

Unlike  the  warmth  of  Ovid's  amorous  strain. 

Or  modern  Little's  love-descriptive  vein, 

His  frigid  verse  no  glowing  charm  reveals, 

Nor  loveher  renders  what  its  art  conceals. 

In  classic  phrase  he  speaks  of  hooks  and  crooks, 

And  streams  that  commune  with  the  babbling  brooks, 

Till  after  balmy  gales  and  vernal  showers 

And  shrewd  discourses  from  tongue-gifted  flowers, 

The  wond'ring  reader  to  the  end  when  carried 

Learns  from  all  this — a  loving  pair  were  married  I 

Thus  while  the  board  with  various  dishes  spread. 

The  glorious  sirloin  smoking  at  the  head, 

With  watery  mouth  the  tantalized  sinner 

D s  the  long  grace  that  keeps  him  from  his  dinner  ! 

We  come  now  to  consider  our  author  in  the  light  of  s 
shepherd  swain,  unacquainted  with  tke  noise  of  cities,  and 
invested  with  the  simple  air  of  rusticity.  He  performs  this 
part  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  has  contrived  to  write 
verses  as  guiltless  of  all  signification,  as  the  silliest  talk  of 
the  silliest  shepherd  that  ever  waved  his  kilt  to  the  moun- 
tain gales  of  Caledonia. 
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*  Mild,'  he  sung,  *  as  orient  day, 

1  And  beauteous  as  the   bloom  of   May; 

She  moves  -with  grace,  and  speaks  with  ease, 
For  nature  form'd  the  fair  to  please  ! 
*■         *         * 

*  He  paus'd  :   the  swains  who  by  him  stood 
Replying  in  a  playful  mood, 

Said  archly,  we  have  also  seen 

The  goddess  dancing  on  the  green  !'    Vol.  I.p.  2^4  ; 

*  ■      «         »        • 

*  'Tissaid,  should  Virtue  leave  the  skies 
And  visit  earth  in  mortal  guise  ; 

Glowing  with  elegafit  desire,  • 

All  that  beheld  her  would  admire. 

V»'ith  this  opinion  I  ngrce, 

For,  Ino,  she  would  smile  like  thee  !' 

Professor  Richarnson^however^  sornetiraes  forgets  th^t  he 
is  a  shepherd,  and  idiscovers  a  degree  of  learning,  classical 
and  oth^rsvise,  which  would  become  an  academical  gown 
better  than  a  tartan  plaid.  He  converses  in  the  most  fami- 
liar terms  with  sjlvaas,  fauns,  oreads,  dry«4s,  naiads, 
satyrs,  and  so  forth  ;  and  dubs  himself  *  minstrel  of  the 
Idalian  grove/  a  title  not  to  be  found  in  the  genealogy  of 
Scottish  sliepherds.  We  have  heard  that  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  are  very  well  informed  ;  but  we  hope  they  do  not 
study  the  amatory  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

Professor  Richardson  now  pays  his  addresses  to  the  tra- 
gicqueen,  who  in  due  time  is  delivered  of  two  bantlings, 
the  '  Indians,' and  the  *  Maid  of  Lochlin.'  We  shall  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  respective  merits  of  each.  Tiie  scene 
of  the  'Indians'  is  laid  in  the  wildsof  NorthAmerica,and  con- 
sequently thegreatestnumber  oftheDramatisPersonaare  sa- 
vages. The  heroine,  Maraino,  however,  is  sprung  from  Britisli 
blood,  having  been  carried  off  when  a  child  from  her  mur- 
dered parents.  We  find  her  married  to  a  chief  called  Onaiyo, 
v/ho  had  inspired  her  with  sentiments  of  a  tender  nature  by 
his  dexterity  in  massacring  and  scalping  her  countrymen. 
At  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  this  savage  is  from  home 
lighting  General  Wolfe,  and  Maraino  is  induced  to  believe, 
by  the  cunning  of  one  Yerdal  a  rejected  lover,  that  he  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  killed.  In  the  mean  time  a  pri- 
soner is  brought  in,  tied  neck  and  heels,  who  is  about  to  fur- 
nish the  subject  matter  of  a  bonfire,  when,  he  providentially 
turns  out  to  be  Maraiao's brother.  He  had,  it  seems,  con- 
trived to  escape  at  the  time  the  rest  of  his  family  had 
Buffered^  but  the  mode  of  his  escape  is  left  to  the  reader's 
conjectures.  Ere  long  Onaiyo  returns  perfectly  alive  in 
every  respect^  and  after   the    expie^siou  of  some  little 
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jealousy,  embraces  this  new  relation,  Sydney,  who  it  seemt 
had  saved  his  life  in  battle,  kills  the  villain  Yerdal,  and  spreads 
universal  joy  over  the  tribe.     Such  is  the  outline   of  the 
plot,  and,  though  common-place  enough,  it  is   certainly  not 
devoid  of  interest.     Some   of  the  scenes  are  tolerably  well 
executed,  particularly  the  last  of  the  4th  act,  where  Sydney 
is  supposed  to  have    killed  Onaiyo,  and   his  sister    hesitates 
about  sacrificing  him  to  the  manes  of  her  husband.     But  on 
the  whole  nothing  can  be    worse   managed.     Every   thing 
is  immediately  foreseen,  whether  we  will    or  not;   and    we 
are  fatigued  by  tedious  narratives   of  events   that   we   had 
long  ago  anticipated.     The  whole  of  the  first  act   consists 
of  a  conversation  between  Maraino  and  her  father  in    law 
Ononthio,  that  must  have  been,  both    from  its  dullness   and 
duration,  very  fatiguing  to  that  worthy  old   gentleman,  and 
which  endangers  the  perusal  of  the  tragedy  by  encourag- 
ing the   influence  of  sleep.     The  most  gross  violation  of 
savage  manners  every  where  occurs.     In   the  middle    of  a 
battle  an  amorous  and   bold    savage  is  represented   giving 
away  to  an  enemy   who  li ad  felled  him    to    the   earth,    the 
wampum    belt  that  his  wife  had  woven  and  bestowed  as  an 
eternal  memorial  of  her  love.     This  belt  is  afterwards  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  existence    of  its  former  wearer,  a  poor 
and  unnatural  device.     Ononthio,  an  old  warrior,  is  violent 
in  his  curses  against  human  sacrifices,  though  he  must  have 
presided  at    them   from  his  youth,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have   conversed  with    the  missionaries.     Onaiyo,  on  disco- 
vering his  wife  hanging  on  the  breast   of  a  stranger,  walks 
quietly  away  to  inquire  of    a  friend    the  meaning   of    the 
phcenomenon,     A  savage  would  instantly  have  stabbed  him. 
Indeed,  the  JNorth  Americ  ans  are  represented  as  a  nation  of 
philosophers.     They  all   speak  according   to   the    rules   of 
Quinctilian  for  the  formation    of  orators,  and  they  deliver 
harangues,  that    in    point   of  style   would   not   yield   to    a 
maiden  speech  in  the  British    senate.     This  seen^.s  not  aho- 
gether so  natural  as  migbthave  been. 

The  'Maid  of  Lochlin,*  which  our  author  chuses  to  call 
a  lyrical  drama,  is  founded  upon  a  story  in  Fingal,  a  poem 
attributed  to  Ossian.  it  was  read  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  literary  society  in  Glasgow  college,  and  we  suppose 
Professor  Kicliardson  availed  himself  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent critical  remarks  suggested  by  the  collected  wisdom 
of  that  very  learned  body  of  men.  The  public  have  there- 
fore a  right  to  expect  the  Maid  of  Lochlin  to  be  a  perfect 
b  auty.  Thestoryis  shortly  thus:  Fingal  kingof  stormy 
TVlorven,  pays  a  friendly  visit  to  Starno  king  of  Den- 
Hiark^  gains  the  lov«  of  his  daughter  Agandecca,  and  the 
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cdnsent  of  her  parents  to  llieir  marriage,  when  a  wicked 
high»priesl  takes  it  into  bis  head  to  prophecy  thitt  their 
union  will  be  productive  of  destruction  to  the  stat€.  Oii 
hearing  t')is,  Starno  withdraws  his  consent  to  the  match, 
and  Finsfal  invades  Denmaik,  determined  to  assert  his 
riglit  to  Agandecca  by  force  of  arms.  Siarnois  vancjuisnea 
in  single  combat,  and  yields  up  his  daughter  in  a  IViendly 
way  to  the  victor.  The  shame  of  defeat,  however,  rankles 
ii  his  breast, and  after  attempting  to  mahe  away  with  Fiugal, 
first  bvpoi.son  and  then  by  the  swordsin  both  f>f  which  attempts 
he  is  baffled  by  the  good  sense  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Ai^andecca,  in  revens:e  he  stabs  that  airreeahle  youn^;  ladv, 
and  then  decamps  to  the  forest,  having  first  exj^ressed  his 
resolution  of  becoming  a  second  Nebucliadnezzar.  On  tha 
whole,  this  tragedy  is  sQiircely  so  bad  as  the*  Indians.'  The 
haughty,  revengeful,  daring,  stern  soul  of  Starno  is  dehne- 
ated  in  a  manner  not  entirely  destitute  of  effect  ;  nor  is 
Agandecca  an  ill-drawn  representative  of  a  mild,  timid 
maiden  willing  to  obey  the  authority  of  a  parent,  yet  trara- 
bling  ft)r  the  safety  of  an  adored  lover.  But  all  the  other 
.-chariicters  are  miserably  delineated.  The  higli-priest  is  an 
unreasonable  idiot- monster,  wicked  without  being  terrible, 
and  clothed  in  all  the  defcjrmity  without  any  of  the  subli- 
uiity  of  superstition.  Fmgal  himself  is  a  poor  driveller 
witFiout  feeling  or  energy  of  any  kind,  and  remarkable 
solely  for  great  muscular  strength.  His  love  for  Agan- 
decca, instead  of  partaking  of  the  violent  impetuosity  of  a 
youthful  warrior,  resembles  exactly  the  assumed  passion  of 
a  considerate  old  gentleman,  who  determines  on  taking  a 
wife  for  the  b:ftter  management  of  his  household  affairs. 
His  bosom-friend  Uliin,  like  the  *  fidus  Achates'  of  JEiieas, 
is  a  perfect  cypher;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  t(»  judge 
from  his  specimens  of  poetry,  one  of  tlie  dullest  bards  that 
iever  woke  the  Gaelic  harp.  As  for  the  old  queen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  what  slie  would  beat.  V\'e  aresotnetimes 
inclined  to  take  l)er  for  a  good  kind  of  a  body,  who  wishes 
to  conciliate  matters  as  much  as  possible,  anxi  to  steer  clear 
of  every  thing  either  unpleasant  to  her  own  feehngs  or  those 
of  her  husbniid  and  daughter.  Ar  other  times  she  uses  poor 
Agandecca  very  liarshly,  and  abuses  Fmgal  like  a  pick-poc- 
ket. IJow  she  was  affected  by  her  daughter's  death, 
the  deponent  sayeth  not,  for  tliough  she  supports  the  mur- 
dered Agandecca  in  her  last  moments,  she  does  not  oixru 
her  mouth  upon  tlie  subject.  This  silence  w  ts  perhaps 
meant  for  oature,  like  that  of  Ajax  to  Ulysses,  arid  of  DuiGr 
to  iEneas  in  the  shades.  But  nothing  can  be  more  inron- 
«i"»te«t  with  the  character  of  the  queen,  who  seems  to    have 
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"been  chiefly  remarkable  for  want  of  feelins;,  and  supera\)un* 
dance  of  loquacity.  When  writers  imitate  the  ancients  let 
them  do  so  with  their  eyes  open. 

We  cannot  meet  with  any  passage  in  this  tragedy  deserving 
quotation  on  the  score  of  excellence.  The  language  i* 
imitormly  stifFand  formal,and  occasionally  very  borabastical. 
Aj^andecca  replies  to  a  question  from  her  mother  concerning 
her  healllj  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Thou  hast  no  child  !    I  am  no  more  !    this  form 

Consists  of  adamant,  and  is  the  pillar 

*rhat  must  uphold  the  globe.     Perchance  thou  deem'st 

U'his  arm,  thus  laced  with  azure  veins,  a  limb 

Fashioii'd  hke  thine  ;    but  'tis  of  solid  marble  ; 

Ai;d  Odin's  throne  rests  on  this  feeble  arm.'       Vol*  I.  p.  Hit 

The  rough  •  nd  boisterous  Starno  uses  this  infantine  lan- 
guage to  Fingal  about  his  daughter's  illnesg: 

*  A  thrill  of  maidenhood  and  modest  terror  ; 
An  evanescent  page  of   timid  coyness/ 

How  simply  natural  \  how  like  the  style  of  ordinary  con-^ 
Tersation  is   llie  following  little  table  talk  of  the  queen  ! 

'  O  !   that  his  venturous  keel  had  never  plough 'd 
The  foamy  ridges  of  our  billowy  main  ! 
And  that  the  pine,  that  bore  the  snow-white  sail, 
SliU  lluiig  her  shadow  from  the  rocky  steep 
That  stems  the  western  ocean  !' 

Professor  Richardson  might  as  well  have  mentioned  his 
thelt  of  this  passage  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides^  which 
he  has  endeavoured  co  conceal  by  washing  out  the  original 
colour  of  the  ai  tide,  and  staining  it  with  the  rancid  oil  of 
his  midnight  lamp  ;  nor  would  the  liver  of  Sir  ilichard 
Blackmore  have  buriied  with  envy,  at  the  perusal  of 

'  Nay,  let  perdition 
Confound  this  peopled  orb  ;    shake  and  convulse 
Yv'ith  horrible  turmoil,  the  rocks  that  rib 
Th'  embodied  earth,  and  plunge  ihein  in  the  main. 
Whose  billows  dash  you  western  sky,  that  bends 
To  their  rude  grcftuig  ;  or  withgiaiit  gripe 
Tear  from  his  sapphire  throne  the  Lnd  of  day, 
Kor  ever  let  usurping  night  be  chaied 
From  her  dominion,  rather  than  my  soul 
Mate  V.  iih  disgrace,   itoop,  by  compulsion  stoop 
To  insiilt,    nor  my  burning  (hirst  of  vengeance 
Slake  in  the  hfc  spring  of  this  caitifl"'s  blood  I' 
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After  sucli  passages  as  these,  how  quietly  does   the  mind 
irepose  on  the  fbJlowing  gentle  strain  ! 

*  She  breathes  her  latest  breath! 
Heaves  a  departirii.'  sigh  ! 

How  motionless  iii  death 
The  lustre  of  her  oye  ! 

*  How  chang'd  to  deadly  pale, 
Her  cheek  so  rosy  red  I 

O  youth  and  old   bewail 
Our  Agandecca  dead  !  I  !' 

We  have  now  followed  professor  Richardson  with  some  at* 
tenlion  through  his  various  characters.  Before  bidding  him 
farewell  J  we  shall  merely  address  to  him  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. In  the  first  place,  he  has  adhered  longer  than  any 
modern  versifier  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  to  the  old- 
fashioned  slang  of  poetry.  We  are  rarely,  now-a-days, 
provoked  with  senseless  invocations  to  some  imaginary  being 
called  a  muse,  since  experience  has  confirmed  the  non-entity 
of  all  good  spirits  so  denominated.  But  the  professor  not 
only  invites  her  to  take  an  occasional  stroll  with  him  among 
the  woods  and  giens  of  Scotland,  but  declares  on  his  word 
of  honour  that  she  has  frequently  accepted  of  the  invitation, 
and  blessed  him  with  the  most  loving  endearments.  In  aa 
agony  of  delight  he  exclaims  :     (Vol.  I.  p.  S6.) 

*  In  the  stream-divided  gla^e 

O  how  sweet  with  thee  unseen, 
By  the  bloonny  hawthorn  shade 
To  enjoy  the  pensive  scene  ! 

*  #  *  «  ^ 

*  How  dear  to  love  and  friendship,  thou 
Of  turtle  eye  and  placid  brow  ; 

For  feelings  exquisitely  fine, 

And  truth  and  tenderness  are  thine,* 

Instead  of  calling  the  morning  Aurora,  the  evening  Hes- 
per,  and  the  moon  Cynthia,  it  would  have  been  more  sensi- 
ble, and  just  as  pretty,  to  have  called  them  by  their  owti 
names  in  good  king's  English. 

Another  general  fi^ult  of  Mr.  Richardson's  compositions 
in  verse  is  his  perpetual  use  of  personification.  He  never 
speaks  of  any  strong  feeling  of  the  mind  or  striking 
quality  of  external  nature,  without  making  it  a  living 
character.  This  is  a  dangerous  attempt ;  lor  it  frequently 
leads  into  extravagance  and  absurdity,  and  generally  renders 
the  i«lea  so  expressed  dim,  vague,  and  obscure.  A  poet  of 
vivid  imagination,  of  great  powers  of  abstraction,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  copious  command  of  fairy  langua£je_,  like  th« 
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iriild  and  plaintive  Collins,  may,  if  he  chuses,  revel  ifi  aff 
the  luxuri;.nce  oHmagery,  and  roam  unfettered  through  ths 
enchanted  paradise  of  visionary  personifications.  His  song 
will  be  of  the  higher  mood:  obscure  only  to  the  obtuse, 
and  extravagant  only  to  the  dull  ;  but  to  spirits  touch- 
ed wilh  congenial  fire,  bright  with  the  hues  of  he;^ven. 
But  shall  the  feeble  poetaster  dare  to  tread  the  ground  that 
the  genius  of  Collins  has  hallowed  r  Let  him  not  be  guil- 
ty of  profanation  to  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  deado  He 
then  ceases  to  be  ridiculous  ;   he  becomes  indecent. 

To  mention,  however,  all  the  faults  of  style  and  sentiment 
that    swarm  over   tiiese  volumes,   would  require  a  patience 
and  an  indtislry  which  our  readers  may  be  glad  we  d6    not 
possess.     Unfortunately,  they  are  all  faults  atising  from  ste- 
rility of  soul.     Our  author's  fancy  seems  perfectly  famished, 
and  reduced  to  niere  skin  and   bone.     Accordingly,  she  de- 
vours whatever  comes  in  her  way,  less  solicitous  for  dainty 
morsels,  than  lumpish  gross   materials  fitted    to    satisfy   the 
cravings  of  her  voracity.     In  her    eagerness  for  something 
to  devour,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  *  she  looks  evenf 
impossible    places/    and    after     nnumagitrg    through     an 
ode,  comes  out  at  the  end   of  it,  with    ^  hungry    deploring 
look  that  is  truly  lamentable.     Sometimes   too,   jifter  stum- 
bling by  accident  upon  a  tolerably  good  thing,  she   gives    it 
a  few  convulsive    mastications,    atid    then   throws   it   aside, 
much   to  tlie  credit  either   of  her    self-denial    or    stupid- 
itv. 

We  have  been  Induced  todwell  longer  on  professor  Rich- 
ardson's volumes  than  they  deserve,  fioiK  our  respect  for  his 
character  as  a  man  of   literature.     We  are  truly  sorry  that 
he  sliouldever  have  mistaken  his   talents  so  far  as   to   come 
before  the  public  as  a  priest  of  Apollo.      Much   time   must 
have  been  lost  m  the  composition    of  his  plays  and   poemsy 
that  might  have    been   us^efuliy   and   creditably  employed. 
He  has  shewn  in  his  Essays  on  .Shakspeareno  contemptible 
talent  for  piiilosophical  criticism,  and  sincerely  do    we  wish 
that  he  hnd  addicted  himself  exclusively    to  pursuits  of  that 
kind.  Though  he  niighi  not,  perhap:i,havL:  exhibited  any  new 
vices  of  human   nature,  he  might   have  expressed  old  ones 
in  a  neat   and   atti active   manner,  and    probably  have  thus" 
acquired  a  place  at  the  boltouT  of  the  second-rate  essayists. 
In  place  of  this  rational  conduct  he  has  pursued   a  road   to 
gl  >ry  where  he  has  been  lost  and  bewiideied,  and  never  ad- 
vanced H  single  step  farther  since  the  ccmimencemcnt  of  his 
journey.     ISothingean  be  more   di.^tressing   to  the  feeling 
heart  than  to  behold  a  man  advanced  in  years,  (as   tl,e    pro- 
fessor's pcrtrait,  prefixed  to  ki»  poelicyl  works,   leads   Ks   t* 
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f«ppose  him)  slaggering  about  on  the  great  north  road  of 
fame,  unnrovided  with  the  coin  of  genius  to  gain  admit- 
tance thiough  the  various  turnpikes,  and  exposed  to  the 
sneers  and  mud  of  more  successful  travellers.  As  friends,  we 
advise  hi  i  to  desist  from  the  journey;  and  though  it  maybe 
tnown  at  present  to  some  persons,  that  he  has  published  a 
jong  account  of  his  hitherto  short  excursion,  he  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  rational  belief  that  it  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  the  witnesses  of  his  disgrace  will  shortly 
be  confined  to  the  unprofaned  shelves,  set  apart  for  the 
skeletons  of  deceased  po^ry. 

-—     ■      '  ■        .      >     '  .  — ^ '  — — 

Art.  fl. —  Dissertations  on  Man,  philosophical,  physioh- 
gicnl,  and  political ;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mvllhus's  '  Essaif 
on  the  Principle  of  Populuiion.'  By  J .  Jarrold,  M.  1). 
Bvo.     Cadell.  1806. 

'  FEW  works  have  produced  a  stronger  impression,  or  made 
a  more  sudden  and  violent  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of 
'many,  than  thai,  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
Dissertations  to  expose  the  fallacy  and  refute  the  arguments. 
Before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  N'lalthu^'s  book,  several  good 
and  wise  men,  some  of  whom  had  per!ia[)s  adopted  a  rather 
visionary  philanthropy,  imagined  that  many  essential  im- 
provements might  be  introduced  into  lUa  present  vitiated 
state  of  our  political  institutions  ;  by  which  the  happiness 
of  mankind  might  be  considerably  increased  ;  by  which 
the  pressure  of  poverty  and  woe  might  be  alleviated,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  furnish.ed  in  greater  abundance  to 
every  individual.  But  Mr.  xMaltlius's  tlssay  on  Population 
no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  seemed  to  dispel  in  a  moment 
the  gay  and  fascinating  schemes  of  philanthrupical  specu- 
lation. B  '  one  strikinji  argument,  which  was  haslilv  be- 
lieved  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  iminutal>le  irulh,  Mr.  Malthus 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  ali  the  alt.THtions  which  were 
proposed  in  the  present  forins  and  co;.. binations  of  civil 
polity  were  founded  iri  error,  a.^d  wou'd  only  increase  the 
evd  which  they  were  iutc;ided  ':oremovt.  Mr.  Malthus  ar- 
gued that  there  was  a  tendency  in  copulation  to  increaise 
beyond  the  means  o!"  -ubsislencrj ;  an.  i  lat  uie  new  forms 
of  political  society,  wnich  were  ^i.  at -andnusly  vindicated  by 
well  meaning  but  mistaken  in  iivj.'jals,  bv  giving  new  force 
and  activity  to  this  teiulency,  would  inevitably  augment  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  Mr.  Malthus  stales 
that  in  countries  in  which  the  principle  of  human  increase 
experiences  no  material  (;heck,  the  populationwill  donl>ie 
5ts  numbers  every  lwen»y-five  years,  but  that  the  increase 
9f    fiubsisience,  instead   of  keeping   pace   with    Lhis  rapid 
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SBuUiplication^  would  soon   fall  so    considerably  below  it, 
that  the  most  fatal  confusion  and   the    most   accumulated 
misery  must  ensue.     The   increase  of  population,  when  un* 
checked,  would  proceed,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus,  in  a 
geometrical    ratio,  as  the  numbers,  ],  2,4,  8,  iG,  3'2,  &c.  ; 
while  the  increase  of  subsistence,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  advance  ia 
any  other  than  an  arithmetical  ratio,  as  the  numbers  i,  2,  35 
4,  5,  6,  &c.  However  true  this  may  appear  in  theory,    vre 
believe  thai  ii  will  be  found  false  in  fact.     However  much, 
it  may  seem  confirmed  byafew  partial  instances,  it  is  refuted 
by  general  experience.     The    whole   history  of  the  world, 
v/ith  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  adduced  to   subvert  the 
argument.     And  though  it  is  apparently  established  by  the 
algebra  of  Mr.  Malthus,  it  is  proved  to  be   only  a  delusive 
phantom  by  the  realities  of  life.     It  is  one   of  those   paper- 
calculations,  which  for  a  time  dazzle  and   confoand,   but  in 
which  there  is  neither  solidity  nor  truth.     The  effect   how- 
ever of  his  reasoning,  as  far  as  it  has  operated,  has  beea 
most  pernicious.     It  has  repressed   the  activity  of  benevo- 
]ence,  and  chilled  the  ardour  cf  philanthropy.       It  has   en- 
couraged and   indurated  the  selfish   feelings  of  the  heart  ; 
and  perhaps  misled  even  many  a  virtuous  mind  to  relax   its 
exertions  in  the  service  of  huni-^nity.     It  has  shaken    the 
trust  of  many  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity  ;    and 
made  them  consider  vice  and  misery  as  inseparable  ingre- 
dients in  the  constitution  of  the  world.     It  has  afforded  ^ 
sanction  to  those,  who  were  before   but  too  much   inclined 
to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  man  ;  and  there 
is  no  one  species  of  political  depravity,  not  even    excepting 
the  slave  trade  itself,  which  may  not  be  vindicated  on    the 
principles  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  made  to  wear  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  humanity. 

Oj*e  great  and  incontrovertible  objection  to  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Malthus,    is  that  it  supposes  something  irrelevant 
and    contradictory    in   the  plans    of  Providence.      In  the 
works  of  God  and  in    the    administration  of  the    world   we 
behold  singular  wisdom  displayed  in  the    adaptation  of  the 
means  to  Itie  end  which  is  to  be  produced.     But  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Malthus  supposes  ample  means  without  any  corres- 
ponding end.    It  supposes  a  great  power  given,  by  which  no 
adequate  eflect  can  be  produced,   and  which  cannot  be  ex- 
erted according  to  the  original  intention  of  him  who  gave  itj, 
without  the  most  calamitous    consequences.     It  makes  the 
divine  fiat,  increase  and   multiply,  a  command  which 
it  behoves  us  rather  to  transgress  than  to  obey.     For,   ac-i 
cording  to  Mr.  Maltbus;  a  gupeifiuous  and  destructive  encf". 
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gy  is  given  to  the  principle  of  population,  beyond  that^  la 
which,  with  every  possible  exertion  of  human  industry,  the 
increase  oF  subsistence  ever  can  be  adequate.  The  multi- 
plication of  the  human  species  is  made  in  an  almost  incal- 
culable decree  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  subsistence. 
What  is  tijis  but  to  suppose  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  to  ascribe  absurdity  or 
impotency,  want  of  consistency  or  want  of  power  to  the  moral 
government  of    God  ? 

Mr.  M.  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  to  his  argument, 
puts  extreme  cases  which  never    have  occurred    and    which 
never  can  oc(*ur.     He  says  that  as   t!ie   population   of  any 
country,  where  it  is  unchecked,  v/ill  double  itself  every  Iweu- 
ty-five  years,    the  population  of  this  island,   supposing  it  at 
present  11  millions,    would  at  the  conclusion  of  a  single  cen- 
tury amount  to  170 millions;  while  the  means  of  subsistence, 
even   if  they   increased  in   an  arithmetical  ratio  every  9.5 
years,  would  be  equal  only  to  the   support  of   55   millions, 
leaving  a  population  of  1£1  millioi's  totally  unprovided  for. 
But  common  sense  will  teach  us  that  nothing   of  this    kind 
can  ever  happen,   and  in  matters  of   practical  concern    like 
the    present,   it   is   useless    to    frame    UDpracticable    hypo- 
theses, or  to  put  cases    which  never   can   be  realized,     'i'his 
can  serve  only  to  imposeon   the  ignorant  and  mislead    the 
unwary.     Mr-   Malthus  himself  coniesses  that  '  population 
is  necessarily  limited  hy  the  means  aj' subsistence.'   The  num- 
bers of  mankind   then  never  can   increase  beyond    the  food 
which  is  necessary  for  their  si.pport:and  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
fible  that  population  should   increase  beyond   the  means   of 
subsistence  to  the    extent    which  is    assumed  by    Mr.    Mal- 
thus, so  as  to  leave  1£3  millions  without  a  nsorsel  of  bread. 
If  population    be  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
cannot  go  beyond  it,theymu3t  be  regarded  as  two  equipollent 
powers.  The  force  4»f  the  one  is  in  astate  of  equipoise  with  that 
of  the  other.     The  ratio  of  increase  is  not  different,  but  the 
fame.     The  universal  experience  of  all  ages  and  all   nations 
proves  this   to    be  the   case  ;    and   a   i'act    which    is     esta- 
blished by  such  experience,    is  not  to  be  subverted   by  the 
calculations  of  algebra,   assisted   by  the    ingenuity    or    the 
logic  of  Mr.    Malthus.     The  increase   of  subsistence  keeps 
pace  with  the  multiplication  of  the  consuirsers  ;   as  the  con- 
sumption of  any   article   is    found  by  daily  experience  ra- 
ther to  augment  than  to   diminisii    tiic    quantity.       For  the 
more  there    are  to  consume,    the    more   there    will    be    to 
produce,  and  the  greater  encouragement  to  the  production. 
God  gives  nothing  to   man    without    industry,  but  industry 
Seldom  fails  lo  be  excited    in  proportion  to  the  hope  of  re- 
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con)|)fn«ir.    \\v  who  toM  all  nmiikiiid  to  \ne  this  jliiiinal  siin-^ 
piicaiion,    'j^ive  iiH  tins  diiy  llie  lood   whifli  is  siidicicul  (or 
IIS,*  did  iiol  t«'a(di  any  t<>   pray    lor    what,    lliry   never  coidi( 
ul>tail).      This  Would  have  hfcii  t.()   deride    the  coiiiiiion  sciis(! 
ol  iiiJiu  and  the  nil  i|>(  akahle  goodness   of    (lod.       I  lie   earlli 
is  not  nuide  up  ol    louveuuf  hiuad  ,  Init   it.    may  he  nnnle  U> 
prodnee  as  intieii  hi'ead  aslhohC  ulio  {leople  ils  .siirlaee   can 
I'oiisiiinc.    Dul  mankind  iiinlln»ly  aslant  as  Mr.  M.  thinks  liiaL 
ihey    mis;hl,    jind  i.ini|»()ses  that  tiny  would,   il  the  pi  ineinit: 
id    population    w«ii;    tnudifcked,   llicy    would  nooij    I   i\i;    to 
innicnl  noLonly  the  want  otKiihsiHieiut  l>ut  lli.  want  oi  spact). 
'the  Ken  lie  lit  m^  i  iad^  <d  this  hnhilahle  <;lohe  would  be  pie^setl 
into  an    ineoipoialed   mass,   panliii!;;  lor  hiealh.        Hul  who 
cnleilaiiiH  luiy  apinehenMionHol' yueh  a  eahnnily  ?   And  ycL  it 
in  uIiiioaL  (IS  pr(d)al)le  and  <|Uil(;  as  pos^ihlu  an  that  over  peo- 
pled woihl  whieh    the  sajueiit   Mr.  Malthiis  would    teaeli  \\h 
todiead.      Mr.  Malthiis  in  Lhi:^  re.^pecl    is    hkc   a  iiuin    wl.'o 
winilil  prev<  nt  ns  IVtun  )u;oini^  in  <|iirnt  of  fioini;  j^exl,  whieh 
Wf   might  ohiain,   hy    p<u  lending  s(uin'    ovcrwhiMnnng  evil 
whieh  IS  iirver  likely  to  aiiive.      liis   hook   in    heller  <ah:ii« 
lal((l  llian  ii.iy  which  we  havr  ever  pernsc  i],  lo  maki  stilish 
iind  i^AA  hlood((|  polilieians,  wdio  iii<>  indilleienl  lo  l|ie  let  I- 
in;!;s  and    ihe   happimvss  ol   their    lello\v-t  realnies,  and  who 
will  congratulate;  lluinsi  Ives  on  having  so  ahlr  a  master  and 
to  Kpei'iouN  a  sysUin  to  jiislily  llieir  sthenies  of  enull.y  and 
«>ppiession,   lIuMi    hase   and    interest*  il  alleinpis   to    proliui^t;' 
the  period  ol  ignoraiu-e,  ol  slaughl<i ,  and  ol' woe. 

it  appeals  to  ns  lo   happen   lalhi  r  iinl(tititi|ut(.>ly  lor    the 
ai;;uineiit  ol'  Mr.  Mallhus,  iliat,  in  lliis  eouiihy,  in  which  lin 
thinks  that  the  popiiialion,  il    unehcekt d,  would,  in  the  short 
revolnlion  (d  a  century,  amount  to  lue  enornioUN  sum  oi'  17^ 
millions,   the  principle    ol    population    has,  Nincc*  tin;  revolii- 
lion    Hiidei  the  ailspicrs  ol    the     i'linee   of   Orange,  ex  peri-, 
eiiecd  no  maleiial   check,  atui    vet   tlu;  wJioh;  population  ol'* 
the  island  dtte>  not  appear    to    he    dotihle  whal  (I  was  iiKur 
ill. Ill    one    hundied    ^eiu's   ago.      Uul  during  .-ill    tins  pi  nod 
Mihsistcnee  was  Mhundanl  ;  and  in  tin;  first  sixty  or  .seventy 
years,  not  (Uily  ade(piiil»;    hul   superim    to   the   necessities  ol' 
ihe  people  :  ninel)  more  lood  was  produced     than    was    con- 
suiued  ;    and  allci  ^upplying  the  home  mai  kit,  a  large  cpian- 
liiy  ol    ^l(lln  remained    lor    exportalion.      In   mis  inieival, 
llure  were  no  ye-.irs  ol  la  mine  orol  pestilence;  lo  (ill  our  m  puU 
ciui's  with  the  iMitimely  <lead.      Some  wars  oeciiired,hut  the 
deslriK'lion  ol'thc  Mpet-ies. in  these,  was  comparatively  small, 
and  at  hast     hy  no  means  so  great  h.s  to  ae(H)Unl  lor  ihe  i\\\i- 
li-rt  IM  e 'tM"t\\(  en  t'-e  actual  population  ol"    th(>    coiinlry  and 
lu:tt  which  it  o.  r'lt    lo   have  hecii  lu'coidin;";    to  the  eulculu-; 
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tion«;  of  Mr.    Miiltluis,     We   have   here,    at  least  for   ihe 
grt'iiler  pnit   ofthe  last  century,  an  inNlaiice  of"  a  (;oiuilry  in 
wUicli  no  material  check  was  given  to  ihe  principle  ot  p()[)u- 
laiion,  in  which   subsistence  was  abundant,  and  so  Far  from 
liaving  reached  its  f'arlhcst  point  of  extension  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  great  increase,  and   yet  in  which  this  overwhelming 
principle   of  population  appears  to  have  reinained  almost  sta- 
tionary, or  at  least  to  have  made  only  a  tardy  and  imperceptible 
advance.     Mr.  Malthus  will  tell  us  that  in  some  of  the  North 
American  states  th(,'  population  has  been  known  todoubleitself 
in  '25  years;  l)iit  ihougli  we  are   far  from  admitting  that  the 
principle  of  population  is  so    much  more  active  on  one    side 
of  the   Atlantic  than  on  the  other,  yet,  allowing  the  partial 
iustunce,  we  led  ourselves  justified   in  denying  the  general 
(OIK  lll■^ion.     }^>r  Mr.  Maltlius  omits  a  verv  imporlanl  con- 
sideration which  makes  against;  his  argument:  the  variatioti 
ofthe  [>riuciple  of  fecundity  in  dilferent  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods.      Mr.  M.  supposes  this  principle  to  he  equally 
erticacious  in  all   nations,  all  climates,  and   all   times.     All 
that,  according  to  him,  is  wanting   to  render  it  o[)crative  at 
all  times  and  in  all  [)laccs,  is  a  sulKciency  of  food.     In  pro- 
portion as  food  is  increased,  numerous  mouths  will  issue  from 
the  womb  and  open  to  i  ceive  it.     The  birth  of  babes  and 
siucklings  is  made  tantamount  to  the  power  of  appeasing  the 
cravings  of  hunger  and  of  thirst,     lint  it  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing true,  as    Mr.  Mallhus  asserts,  that  population  not  only 
always  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  subsistence,    but  is 
constantly   making   advances  beyond  it,    that,    in  many  in- 
slaiuus  where  sub.iiMicnce  is  plentiful,  population  is  compa- 
ratively small.     'I'his  was  particularly  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try in  one  of  its  happiest  and  most  glorious  periods,  the  first 
seventy  years  after  the  revolution,  when  tlie  subsistence  ex- 
ceeded the  wants  of  the  population;  tlioiigh,  acx'ording  to 
the  fallacious  slalemenls  oi'  Mr.  IVIalthus,    there  ou'jrht  in 
that  period  to  have  been  a  surplus  of  starving  millions.    Did 
Mr.  Malthus  never  hear  of  or  never  observe  any  thing  like 
providential  arrangetnent  in  the  government  of   the  world 
und    in   the  atfairs  of  men  ?   And  will  not  this,  where  other 
causes  are  insufficient,  account   for  the  manifest  difference 
in  the  fecundating  power  in  different  countries  and  periods  ? 
The  laws  of  God,  though  general,  are  never  exempted  from 
pHrticuiar  eoMtroul  ;     and  the  present  action  is  by  no   means 
incompatible    with    the  past   regulations  of  his  providence. 
The   revolutions  ofthe  seasons  a:e  general  laws;  but  were 
two  seasons  ever  the  same  ?  Tliere  is  a  general  providence, 
«nd  there  is  a  partit;ular  aiul  a  present  administration.    This 
particular  adiuinistralion  of  general  laws,  by  adapting  them 
to  every  variation  of  circumstances,   may,  and  we  have  no 
C'RrT.KEV.  Vol.   10.  J uniiarj/,  1807.  C 
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doubt  does,  though  by  a  secret  and  invisible  agency,  keep* 
the  population  of  the  world  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  often  below  it,  without  calling  in,  as  Mr. 
Malthusdoes,  vice  and  misery  to  his  aid. 

Vice  and  misery,  or  moral  and  physical  evil  of  every  specie^ 
and  description,  Avith  every  possible  combination  and  cir- 
cumstance of  want  and  woe,  are  JNIr.  Mallhus's  merciful 
expedients  to  bridfe  and  restrain  this  wild  and  impetuous 
principle  of  population.  He  does  indeed  talk  of  moral  re- 
straint ;  but  he  seems  to  allow  it  so  little  efficacy  that  it  is 
in  fact  no  restraint  at  all.  His  great  and  powerful  engines, 
bis  instruments  of  torture,  his  screws  and  presses  to  keep 
down  the  population  to  a  level  with  the  possibilities  of  sub- 
sistence, are  vice  and  misery.  These  are  the  means  which 
the  benevolent  father  of  mankind  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
vised in  order  to  counteract  his  own  firat  command,  in- 
crease, and  multiply. 

If  the  principle  of  population    were  so  active,  and  the 
multiplication  of  mankind  so  rapid  as  Mr.  Malthus    asserts, 
i-t  seems  very  strange  that  the  world,  which  is  so  many  thou- 
sand years  old,    should  not  yet  be  half  peopled;  and   that 
even  the  most  civilized  countries,  in  which  few  checks  have 
been   opposed   to  the  operation  of  the  fecundating  power, 
should  present  so  man}'  uncultivated  wastes.     If,  therefore^, 
the  principle  of  population  should  not  proceed  more  rapidly 
in  the  future  than  it  has  in   the  past,  many    thousand  years 
mustyet  elapse  before  the  world  can  obtain  its  full   comple- 
ment of  inhabitants;  or  before  there  can  be  human   beinga 
enough  to  exhaust  the  ample  reservoirs  of  subsistence,  with 
which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  enriched  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     That  period,  therefore,    when  countless  millions  are 
tolanguish  in  all  the  extremity  of  want,  which  Mr.  Malthus 
represents  as  such  an  approximating  woe  and  an   object   of 
such  immediate  alarm,    is  either   never  likely   to  arrive,  05? 
else  is  placed  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance,  as  to  be  no 
object  of  apprehension  or  dismay.     Why  then  should  we  be 
deterred,  by  the  ominous  cpJculations  of  Mr.  Malthus,  froia 
seeking  tfiat  good  which  is  real,    from  the  senseless  dread  of 
having  to  encounter  an  evil  which  exists  only  in  the   imagi- 
nation ?     It  we  can  alleviate  the  present  misery,  or  augment 
the  present  happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures,  let  us  prose- 
cute tlie  object  with  that  diligence  which  it  deserves,  with- 
out suffering  any  remote  improbable  contingencies,  an}'  mys- 
terious delineations  of  invisible  calamity    to  divert  us   from 
ourpurpose.     if  by  any  improvements  in  our  domestic  and 
civil  polity,  we  can  impro^^e  the  condition  of  the  lowerclassea 
of  society,  let   not  the  gloomy  speculations  of,  Mr.  Mal- 
thus chill  the  ardour  of  our  philanthropy,  or  cast  over  ouf^ 
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liiind^  a  cloud  of  sceptical  inquietude^  which,   by  making  us 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, may  repress  these  energetic  exertions  which  we  should 
otherwise  make  in  the  service  of  humanity.      The  present 
Dissertations  have  induced  us  to  makethese  strictures  on  Mr, 
Malthus's  celebrated  essay  ;  because  we  are  convinced,  that 
as.  far  as  it  has  made  any  impression    on  the    public    mind, 
that  impression  has  been  adverse  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.    It  lias  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  benevolent, 
and  increased  the  apathy  of  the  selfish.     It  has  taught  many 
to  consider  vice  and  miseiy  as  necessary  ingredients   in   the 
present  constitution  of  the  world,  and  appointed  as  the    cor- 
rective of  those  laws  which  Omniscience  established.  Instead 
of  the  gay  colouring  of  hope  and  joy,  it  casts  the    funereal 
hue  of  sorrow  and  despair  over  the  future  prospects  of  man. 
It  tends  to  excite  the  belief  that  we  are  living  in   a  world  in 
which  evil  will  keep  perpetually  accumulating,  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  increase  of  population,  of  which  he  repre- 
sents the  inordinate  exertions,  as  incapable  of  being  restrain- 
ed  without  the   salutary  interposition   of   vice  and  misery. 
We  have  been  taught  to  cherish  the  hope,  which  the   argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Malthus  will  not  readily  induce  us  to  abandon, 
that  the  sufferings  of  mankind  are  not  a  necessarily  increas- 
ing quantity,  but  are  susceptible  of  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion.    We  do-not  indeed  anticipate  any  thing  like  a  state  of 
pure  and  unmixed  happiness  in  this  probationary  sphere  ; 
but  we  do  look  for  a  degree  of  enjoyment  greater  tlian  the 
present;  when  vice  will  be  less   prevalent   and    misery   less 
diffused.     We  do  not  assent  to  any  chimerical  supposition 
of  the  perfectibility  of  man  ;  but  not  only  the  voice  of  reve- 
lation but  of  reason  and  experience  teach   us  that  man    may 
keep  indefinitely  improving  in  virtue  and  in  happiness.     To 
the  increase  of  civilization   no  limits  can  be   assigned;    and 
though  the  perfection  of  virtue  is  far  beyond  our  reach,   yet 
there  are  many  points  below  perfection,  yet  far  above   our 
present   point  of    moral  degradation,    to    which   we  may 
safely  aspire  ;  and  which,  as  the  Christian  doctrine  becomes 
more  operative  in  our  souls,  we  shall  certainly  attain.      It  is 
this  doctrine,  in  which  alone  we   confide  as  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  state  of  man,  the  precepts  of  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  practised,  will  render   subsistence    more 
abundant  by  making  industry  more  active  and    benevolence 
more  diffusive.     It  will  heighten  and  refine    the  passion    of 
love  by  mingling  it  more  largely  with  the  spirit  of  virtue  and 
of  piety.     It  will  oppose  no  unnatural  check  to  population, 
but  will  encourage  it   to    proceed    within    those  limits,   and 
subject  to  those   restrictions,  v»'hich  modesty  prescribe*  and, 
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the  Creator  designed.  And  when  that  principle  is  thus  ex- 
ercised, the  population  of  tlie  world  never  can  go  beyond  the 
posoibilities  of  subsistence  ;  nor  can  the  earth  present  the 
mournful  spectacle,  which  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Malthus  pour- 
trays,  of  starving  millions.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  of 
subsistence,  favoured  by  the  providential  arrangements  of 
God^  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
pled world. 

In  the  present  work  of  Dr.  Jarrold  we'  have  found  many 
just  and  pertinent  observations,  some  of  which  Mr.  Mal- 
thus will  find  it  difficult  to'  refute.  We  have  perused  his 
Dissertations  with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  we  think 
that  they  may  be  read  witii  advantage  by  those  who  have 
unwarily  been  led  to  think  that  the  arguments  of  Mr, 
jMallhus,  which  are  so  formidably  invested  in  the  ar- 
mour of  arithmetic,  :riay  safely  defy  the  hostility  of  ever/ 
assailant. 
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Art.  III. — The  Works  ofSallust;  to  zehich  arc  prefixed  two 
Essays  on  the  Life,  Literary   Character ^  and    Writings  of 
the    Historian ;    with   Notes,  historical,  biographical,    and 
critical.     Bij  Henry  Steuart,  L.L.D.  F.R,S.i  S^c.^vols.  , 
Royal  Aio.Al.  12s.     Baldwin.  1306. 

TRANSLATION  has,  until  within  these  few  years,  been 
very   undeservedly  regarded  by  the  literati  of  this  country 
rather  in  a  contemptuous   light.     Dr.  Jortin   seems  to  have 
thought    little  better   of  it  than  Cervantes.     But  this  error 
eeems  to  arise  from  misapprehending   the  principal  object  of 
translation,  which   is  not    to   furnish    the  unlearned  with  a 
substitute  for  the  originals,  so  much  as  to  accommodate  the 
half-learned  with  a  sort  of  perpetual  commentary  in  its  most 
pleasing   and    illustrative  form.     A   regular  annotation,  by 
drawing   off  the  attention  of  the  reader  to    detached  parts, 
prevents  his  perception  of  the  united  effect  of  the  whole.     At 
least  in  poetry  and  oratory  this  is  the  case,  and  accordingly 
we  remember  that  Spence  in  his  Polymeiis  confesses  that  he 
never  apprehended  the   full  scope  and  beauty   of  some   of 
Horace's  satires  and  epistles,  arising  from  the  connection  of 
the   several   parts,  until  be  read  Pope's  imitations  of  them* 
Again,  a  commentator,  if  he  meet  with  an  obscure  passage, 
can  slur  it  over  with  the  affectation  of  perceiving  no  difficulty, 
or  (which  is  worse)  he  may  talk  about  it  and  about  it  till  by 
pouring   fortli  a  vast  mass  of  irrelevant  quotation  he  has 
rendered  confusion  worse  confounded.  But  a  translator  must 
Jnake  iomt  sense  of  his  original,  if  it  be  only  to  save  appear- 
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ances.  Such  then  is  the  importance  and  utility  of  transla- 
tion. But  unfortunately  the  fame  of  success  in  this  branch 
of  literature  has  rarely  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  prove  suf- 
ficient either  as  a  recompense  for  past  or  a  stimulus  to  farther 
exertions. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  consider  the  different  orders 
of  translators  that  have  sprung  up  among  us.  The  first  set 
were  the  doers  into  English,  the  mere  verbal  translators^  like 
Hobbes,  Litllebury,  and  Philemon  Holland.  These  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  rendering  the  words  of  one  language 
into  the  woixls  of  another,never  dreaming  of  the  propriety  of 
tranfusing  idioms.  In  their  poetical  translations  also  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  law,  exemplifying  the  old  Italian  proverb 
TV'iiich  terms  translators  tradittori,  or  traitors.  In  both  kinds,, 
as  Wakefield  observes  of  Hobbes's  Homer,  their  versions 
bore  the  same  resemblance  to  the  originals  as  a  dead  car- 
case bears  to  a  vigorous  living  body.  Meanv/hile  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  were  commencing  a  series  of  elegant 
and  easy  versions  from  the  classics,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a 
second  class  of  translators  in  England,  namely  those  who 
Worked  for  hire  and  copied  after  their  French  predecessors. 
Thus  translation  by  degrees  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  book- 
seller's job,  and  many  a  Grub-street  garretteer,  no  doubt,  was 
obliged  torepel  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  claims  of  his  cre- 
ditors until  he  had  rendered  the  appointed  sheetfull  of  letter- 
press, *  and  sweat  to  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set^'  Hence 
the  press  groaned  under  such  translations  as  that  of  Tacitus 
by  Dryden  and'Co.,  of  Plato's  Dialogues  from  Dacier,  8cc. 
almost  all  furbished  out  of  French  translations  (themselves  no 
doubt  imperfect),  and  consequently  exhibiting  little  more  re- 
.semblance  of  the  originals  than  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Since 
this,  translation  has  gradually  been  extending  her  territo- 
ries and  asserting  her  rights.  During  the  last  half-century, 
and  even  within  the  last  twenty  years,  this  degraded  branch 
of  literary  labour  has  risen  sensibly  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  men  of  real  learning,  taste,  and  leisure  are  be- 
ginning to  employ  their  talents  in  producing  such  copies  of  the 
ancients  as  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  confronted  with  them, 
and  in  such  English  as  an  Englishman  can  read  with  plea- 
sure. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps,  as  formerly  our  translations  were 
too  meagre  and  verbal,  so  they  now  threaten  to  be  too  licen- 
tious and  decorated.  To  avoid  sriffness  and  servility  we  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  superinduced  ornament.  If  a 
metaphor  occurs,  we  catch  up  the  bauble,  turn  it  round  and 
round,  and  stick  it  nil  over  with  spangles.  If  a  strong  or 
pointed  expression  meets  us;,  we  give  it  a  curobrous strength. 
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In  a  word,  in  search  ofgrace^  we  forget  simplicity,  and  *  o'er- 
step  the  modesty  of  nature.'     Melmotb's  Cato,    Major,   and 
Laelius  are  compositions  of  great  merit   for  originality    and 
elegance.     But  to  a  reader  of  taste  who  compares  him  with 
his  model,  there  will  appear  a  luxuriance  and  finery  in  those 
essays    foreign  from  the  neat   Alt  c  style   of  Cicero.     Mr. 
IMurphv's  Tacitus  is  a  work  which  Dr.  Steuart  loads  with  de- 
served praises,  and  seems  to  look  up  to  as  a   model   of  trans- 
lation.    \et  even  in  hiiii  a  little   less  dilatation  and  amplifi- 
cation of  style  would  have  been  an  improvement.    Observe, 
we  are  far  from  recommeudins:  the  old  mumvsimus  instead  of 
the  modern  sumpsimus;v,e  wish  not  to  see  the  hum-drum  ver- 
bal fashion  of  translating  renewed;  but  we  do  wish  transla- 
tors to    recollect,    first,   that  all   superfluous  decoration    is 
apt  to  weaken  ;   secondly,  that  the   original  writer    is  more 
likelv  to  know  the  proper  limits  within  which   he  may   expa- 
tiate than  a  translator  ;  lastly,  that  though  it  is  easy  enough 
to   attain  the  appearance  of  originality  and  ease  by  entirely 
new-casting  a  sentence,  and  as  it  were  transplanting  it  into 
a  rich  compost  of  our  own,  yet  if  a  little  of  the  native  mould 
be  not  kept  about  the  roots,   these  full  grown  plants  rare]  j 
fail  to  degeneraie    in  a  foreign  soil,    or,  to  drop   the  meta- 
phor, a  sentence  can  hardly  be  wholly  varied  in  its  form  and 
texture  without  more  or  less   mutiiatmg   and  infringing  the 
sense.     Of  these  positions  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
offer  a  few  examples  from  the  work  under  consideration:  not 
that  Dr.  S.    is  often  guilty  of  misrepresenting  his   author: 
but  if  in  so  perspicuous  a  writer  as  Sallust  this  is  occasion- 
ally the  case,  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  free  translators  of 
other  authors,  who  are  more  obscure. 

/  The  first  sentiment  which  must  strike  every  one  on  a  sight 
of  the  present  work  is — How  is  it  possible  that  Sallust  can 
furnish  matter  sufficient  to  fill  two  thick  volumes  in  quarto, 
price  four  pounds  twelve  shillings  :  To  account  for  this 
we  must  briefly  stale  the  contents  :  the  first  volume  con- 
tains a  dedicati.)nand  preface,t\vo  long  dissertations  with  co- 
pious notes  treating  not  only  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
title-page,  but  of  the  times  in  general  in  which  Sallust 
lived;  the  progress  of  historical  composition  among  the 
Romans;  in  short,  of  every  thing  which,  had  any  connection 
"with  the  subject  of  the  historian.  Dr.  S.  is  not  a  writer  of 
the  Catonic  cast  (qui  multa  paucis  absolvunt,)  and  in  the 
notes  particuk'.rly,  tliough  mixed  with  much  substantial 
information  and  judicious  remark,  is  no  small  poriionof  that 
literary  tittle-tallie  v.hich  is  become  so  fashionable,  and  to 
which  we  should  make  less  objection  if  we  were  not  obliged 
to  pay  so  dear  for  it,   isext  follow  the  two  letters  or  polilicai 
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discourses  addressed  (as  is  supposed)  by  Sallust  to  Csesar 
CD  the  reformation  of  the  government,*  with  notes.  The 
second  volume  containsthcCatihnarian  and  Jugurthine  wars, 
with  copious  illustrations  to  each. 

On  the  character  of  Sallust,  Dr.  S-  is  a  staunch  advocate. 
He  fairly  shews  that  most  of  the  commentators  have  follow- 
ed too  implicitly  the   common  notion  of  his  scandalous  de- 
bauchery, founded   principally  on  a  passage   in   Horace,  in 
which  it  is  far   from  certain  that    it    is  the  historian  who  is 
attacked.     Le  Cierc  he  thinks  (and  in  our  judgment  justly 
thinks)  guilty  of  malignant  prejudice  against  his  author.     At 
the  same  lime  perliaps,  in  some  points  he  lays  himself  open 
to  a  charge  of  partiality   almost  as    inexcusable.      It  is  cer- 
tain that  Sallust  in  the  government  of  his  province  exercised 
a  degree  of  oppression  and  extortion,  which  was  offensive  in 
an  age  when  even  a  Brutus  was  not  ashamed  of  the  practice, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Cicero's  letters.   At  the  same  time  there  is 
not  a  writer  of  antiquity  who  preaches  up  the  virtues  of  justice, 
integrity_,  and  moderation,   and  inveighs  with  more  warmth 
against  the  opposite  vices  of  avarice,  luxury,  and  peculation. 
At  this    Le    Clerc  is  justly  indignant,   and  stigmatizes  him 
for  a  hypocrite.     Dr.  Steuart  calls  this  indignation  ^striking 
at  the  root  of  morality,'  and  attributes  the  moralizing  veia 
of  Sallust  to  the  contritions  of  repentance,willing  to  compen- 
sate by  words  for  the  villainy  of  past  crimes.     But  we  may 
ask — was  not  Sallust,at  the  time  of  his  railing  against  avarice 
and  luxury  with  suchashow  of  integrity,enjoying  in  princely 
grandeur  the  fruits  of  his  exorbitance?  And  is  not  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance  under  such  circumstances  extremely 
problematical  r  and  are  not  the  same  rigid  principles  enforc- 
ed in  his  tvi'o  letters  to  Caesar,  which,  according  to  Dr.  S.'s 
own    account  were  composed  in  an  earlier  part   of  the  his- 
torian's life  ?  lastly  is  that  man  likely    to   reform  the   world 
byhis  lectures  who  is  obliged  to  add — do  as  I  say  and  not  as  I 
have  myself  done  ;  or  rather  is  he  not  doing  serious  mischief 
hy  inducing  an  opinion  that  all  strictness  of  precept  is  equal- 
ly insincere  ? 

Dr.  S.  admires  the  prefaces  of  Sallust.  They  have  always 
appeared  to  us  stiff  and  formal  common-place, wholly  in- 
apposite to  the  compositions  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
The  want  of  connection  indeed  may  be  somewhat  excused 
by  the  well  known  practice  of  Cicero,  who  kept  an  assort- 
ment of  these  scraps  by  him  with  which  he  could  top  and 
tail  his  treatises  as  occasion  required.  Yet  Livy   soon  after 

t  De  republica  ordinanda  ;  not  very  accurately  repdered  by  our  translator. 
On  tlie  adminutTaUou  of  the  governmfUt. 
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liad  the  sense  to   write  a  preface  suited  to  bis  subject^    &y\d 
at  the  same  time  extremely  elegant  in  itself. 

Dr.   S.'s  comparison  of  the  respective  cbaracterislic  styles 
of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  is  judicious  aixl  discriminating^ 

'  Sallust  is  concise,  strong  and  rapid.     Like  a  stream  which  rolls 
over  a  firm  and   rocky  channel,    he   is  often  harsh   and  abrupt,  but 
always  pure  and  perspicuous.     Livy  is  copious,  smoolh,  and    flow- 
ina.     He   is   a   majestic  river,    passing  over  a  fertile    soil ;   but  of 
which  the  windings  are   sometimes  artificial,   and   the  waters  some- 
times turbid  :   while  their  successor  Tacitus,  who  copied  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  one,  and  far  surpassed  the  art  and  obscurity  of  the  other, 
charms  with  the  strokes  of  original  genius,  and  rises  to  an  energy  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  Of  the  three,  Sallust  is  the  most  chaste  and  pure  ; 
Livy  the  most  difluse  and  eloquent  ;  Tacitus  the  most  vigorous  and 
impressive.    Perhaps  they  were  all  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  high- 
est, as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  effort  of  art  unquestionably  is,  when 
it  effects  its  own  concealment.     Had  the  first  been   less  sententious 
and  abrupt,    the  second  less  artificial  and  declamatory,  and   the 
third  less  affected  and  obscure,  nothing  more  would  have  been  to  be 
desired,  as  a  perfect  model  for  imitation.     As  it  is,  no  one  of  them 
can  be  strictly  said  to  come  up  to  our  idea  of  such  a  standard.' 

The  great  excellence  of  Sallust  is  undoubtedl}' tbis^  that 
though  brief,    be   is  not   obscure.     Tivy  also   is    upon    the 
■whole   a  perspicuous  writer,  though  not  so  transparent  as 
Sallust.     In  the   sentences  adduced  by  Dr.  S.  in  a  note,  his 
expression  is  certainly   involved   and  awkward.     But  that 
this    proceeded,   as  he  conjectures,   from  the   enigmatical 
style  of  declamation  which  already,  asQuintilian  informs  us, 
began  to  be  recommended  in  the  rhetorical  schools,    we  can 
by  no  means  believe.   That  the  public  taste  even  then  began 
to  decline,  may  perhaps  be  admitted.     But  the  question  how 
far  Livy's mind  had  caught    the  infection,  must  after  all    be 
referred  to  a  critical   examination  of  his  historv.     Now  in 
the  obscure  passages  cited  from  the  first  decade,   and   per- 
haps  most    others    which    could  he  cited    from    the    same 
■  writer,  the  obscurity  appears  to  proceed   from  involved   and 
intricate  construction,  and  this  from  a  rapid  and  ardent  habit 
of  composition,  where  the  thoughts  crowd  so  fast  upon  the 
writer's  mind,  that  he  cannot  give  them  clear  utterance.     It 
is  from  this  cause,  and  not  from  a   premeditated  intention   to 
darken  the  meaning  {(^Kori^Biv),  that    Livy's  few   obscurities 
seem  to  us  to  avise. 

Dr.  S.  is  very  anxious  to  convict  Tacitus  of  petty  lar- 
ceny from  Sallust.  Mr.  Murphy  dwells  much  upon  Taci- 
tus's  originalit}',  and  surely  with  justice.  For  with  ail  his 
affected  abruptness,  studied  brevity,  and  occasionally  poet- 
ical diction,  Tacitus  is  certainly  in  manner  an    unique,     lie 
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has  every  where  the  appearance  of  writing  from  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  energetic  mind;  tinctured  as  it  confessedly 
was  with  tiie  false  taste  of  his  times.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  examine  with  nicety  every  resemblance  which  Dr.  Steu- 
art  finds  between  these  two  writers,  and  attributes  to  imi- 
tation prepense.  The  address  of  Catiline  to  his  accomplices 
previous  to  the  engagement  with^  Petreius,  is  conceived  to 
be  the  prototype  of  Galgacus's  speech  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola.  The  character  given  of  Sempronia  by  Sallust,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  furnished  the  outlines  of  Tacitus's  portrait 
of  Poppa^a.  In  an  account  of  Jugurtha's  encouragement 
to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  near  the  Muthul^  Sallust  has 
this  passage : 

•Singulas  turmas  et  manipulos  circumicns  monet  ;...quo?ab  impe- 
ratore  decuerint,  omnia  suis  provisa:  locum  superioreni ;  uti  pru- 
dentis  cum  imperitis  (Qu.  should  not  this  be  read  imparatis  ?),  na 
pauciores  cumpluribus  aut  rudes  cum  bello  melioribus  manum  con- 
sererent;... .ilium  diem  aut  omnis  labores  et  victorias  confirmaturum, 
aut  maxumarum  serumnarum  initium  fore,' 

The  similar  passages  in  Tacitus,  in  which  he  deems  the 
imitation  '  too  marked  and  striking  to  escape  tlie  notice  of 
the  critical  reader,'  are  as  follows;  , 

*  Qufe  provideri  astu duels oportuerit,  provisa;  campos  madentes, 
et  ipsis  gnaros,  paludes  hostibu?  noxias.     Hist.  V.  1/.' 

*  EnimveroCaractacus,  hucilluc  volitans,  ilium  diem,  illam  aciem 
testabatXir  aut  recuperandse  libertatis  aut  seivitutis  astcrnce  initium 
fore.     An  Xil.  3i.' 

Now  if  tried  by  the  criteria  so  judiciously  laid  down  by 
bishop  Hurd  in  his  Essay  on  Imittiiion,  that  is,  by  the  prin-> 
ciplesof  good-sense,  we  conceive  that  the  resemblance  in 
the  above  passages  is  not  so  close  but  that  it  may  still  be 
accounted  for  as  fortuitous.  There  is  nothing  so  peculiar 
either  in  the  thought,  or  in  the  construction,  or  in  the  words 
themselves,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  Tacitus 
deliberately  copied  from  Sallust.  The  expressions  of  the 
latter  might  be  tioating  in  the  memory  of  the  former,  or  they 
might  not :  none  can  determine.  We  ourselves,  in  the 
course  of  perusing  Sallust's  histories  with  the  present  work 
before  us,  tiave  remarked  a  singular  resemblance  of  senti- 
ment, tliongh  on  dilferent  occasions,  between  Sallust  and 
Demosthenes,  unnoticed  by  Dr  S.  fn  the  iuflunmiatory 
harangue  of  Marl  us  to  the  people,  he   says  : 

'  Ategoscio,    Quirites,  qui  postquam  consulcs   facti    sunt,  sota 
niajorum  et  Graecorum  militaria  le^oiepra'cei)ta  ca^ptrini ;  homines 
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prsepostcri !  imm  gerere,  qinmjieri,  tempore  posterius,  re  atqut  usu 
prius  est.' 

Nowif  we  turn  to  the  second  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes, 
■we  find   a    maxim  exactly  analogous  to  the    preceding  : 

To  ya§  TT^aTTEiPj  row  >,Eyeiv  Hai  %£jf  otovejv  vars^ov  6v  tyi  Ta|?/j  Tr^oTEeo* 

Yet  is  it  not  very  possible  that  Sallust  might  have  written 
his  remark  without  so  much  as  ever  having  read  the  similar 
one  of  the  Athenian  orator  ?  In  a  word,  let  it  but  be  granted 
that  on  like  occasions  the  same  thoughtmay  occurto  difter- 
,€nt  authors,  and  that  the  same  thought  is  likely  to  suggest 
similar  expressions,  and  nine-tenths  of  what  commentators 
call  instances  of  imitation,  will  turn  out  to  be  mere  casual 
coincidences. 

Of  the  translator's  notes  in  general  it  is  but  justice  to  re- 
mark that  great  pains  have  evidenilybeen  taken  to  render  them 
useful  and  instructive  to  the  student.     The    accounts  given 
of  all  the  personages  mentioned  by  his  author  are   at  once 
fail,  satisfactory  and  clear.     And  this  is  no  light  commend  a- 
tioij :  for  from  the  extensive    ramifications   of  the   Roman 
families,  and  the  frequent   recurrence  of  the  same  praeno- 
men,  it  is  a  matter  of   considerable  difficulty  to  comprehend 
and  communicate  correctly  and   luminously  the   distinctive 
'characters  who  under  the  same  name  figured  in  the  Roman 
republic.      This  task  Dr.  S.  has   executed  with  the   hand 
of  a  master,  and  what  gives  additional   value    to  his  notes, 
he  seldom  fails  to  subjoin  his    sources    of  information   and 
his  authorities  at   the  end.     Sometimes   however  he  swells 
them   with   unnecessary  details  of  what   every  school-boy 
knows,  or  may  know  if  he  pleases,  by  consulting  his  Kennet 
©rAdam.  Of  what  use  is  it,  for  instance,  to  give  an   acccunl 
of  the  Roman  calendar,  which  is  at  the  head  of  every  Ains- 
worth's  dictionary  ?   On  such  subjects,  if  he  had  referred  his 
reader  to  the  latter  of  the   two  above-mentioned    manuals. 
and   corrected    or   supplied    their  errors  or    deficiencies,  it 
would  have  been    amply   sufficient,   and  at    the  same   time 
have  stopped  the  mouths  of  shallow  impertinents,  who  may 
be  apt  to  quote  against  him  the  sarcasm  of  Martial,  '  Aliter 
Don  lit,  avite,  liber,' — and  perhaps  to  translate  it  thus  ; 

Unless  these  treasures  we  resort  to, 
How  shall  ue  fill  a  royal  quarto? 


♦  The  same   remark    is  applicable    to  the  resemblance,  between   a  thoujjlii 
in   the  preface  to  the  Cat.Consp.  and  one  in  Plato  de  Rep.  L.  9.  unnoticed  by 
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But  superfluities  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed  where  there  is 
$0  much  iA'  substantial  value,  and  we  once  more  declare  that 
Dr.  S.'s  notes  are  a  magazine  of  information  to  those  who 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  direct  their  researches  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  in  its  decline.  One  parti- 
cular respecting  these  notes,  though  of  inferior  moment," 
ought  not  to  pass  unobserved,  which  is,  the  very  inconve- 
nient way  in  which  the  translator  introduces  his  quotations. 
Immediately  after  his  own  remarks  he  proceeds,  without 
any  warning  to  Iris  reader,  to  translate  a  passage  of  Cicero, 
or  some  ancient  author,  which  the  reader  in  course  mis- 
takes for  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  strictures,  until  at 
the  end  the  passage  itself  or  a  reference  to  it  occurs  to  un- 
deceive him. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  translation 
itself.  As  we  have  remarked  before,  it  contains  rather 
too  much  of  that  adscititious  decoration  and  florid  ampli- 
fication of  the  original  which  is  grown  into  fashion.  £)r, 
S.  in  his  preface,justifies  his  freedom  in  this  respect  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  ingenious  es>ay  of  lord  Wood- 
houselee.  But  we  conceive  the  panni  ad&ufi  of  Dr.  S. 
do  not  always  sufficiently  blend  and  harmonize  with  the 
main  piece,  Sallust's  style  is  nervous  and  pointed,  but  re- 
markably terse  and  pure.  Dr.  S.  is  often  ornamented 
to  excess,  rich  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance,  and  in  a  word, 
the  very  reverse  of  what  may  be  termed  n  neat  style. 
What  is  staled  hy  Sallust  in  plain  language  as  a  plain  fact 
becomes  heightened  in  his  translator's  hands  into  language 
unseasonably  strong  and  metaphorical.  In  proof  of  our  as- 
sertions take  an  example  or  two. 

When  Metellus  tampers  with  Bomilcar,  and  urges  him 
to  betray  his  master,  Sallust  tells  us  that  'he  easily  pre- 
vailed on  the  Numidian,  in  consequence  not  only  of  that 
natural  inclination  to  perfidy  which  he  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  nation,  but  of  his  private  apprehen- 
sions lest,  if  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the  Romans,  he 
himself  should  by  the  stipulations  be  surrendered  up  to  jus- 
tice.' We  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  unobjectionable  transla- 
tion of  the  passage  ;  but  such  is  the  plain  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  which  the  circumstance  is  told  bv  Sallust.  JNow 
hear  Dr.  S. 

*  The  agreement  was  struck  without  delay.  The  Numidian,  be- 
sides the  perfidious  genius  of  his  country,  justly  apprehended,  that, 
were  the  king  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Roman>,  he 
hitnself,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  marked  out  as  a  ViClim,  and  his 
Hood  be  the  sacrifice  that  would  seal  t/ie  treati/.'    Vol.  II.  p.  417. 

In  the  Catilinarian  y/ar  we  have  the  following  remark  upoa 
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the  profligacy  of  the  Roman  youth  :  'Animus,  imbutus  malls 
artibus,  baud  facil^  lubidinibus  carebat  ;  e6  profusius  omni- 
bus modis  quaestni  atque  suraptui  deditus  ei^at/  This  is 
strong  and  spirited  ;  but  it  hardly  authorizes  the  translator's 
poetical  imagery  : 

'  When  a  dereliction  of  principle  is  once  admitted  into  the  mind. 
Vice  and  sensuality  naturally  enter  at  the  breach.  In  their  train 
come  riot  and  dissipation  and  wild  extravagance,  with  no  anxiety 
%xcept  for  the  means  of  minibteiiiig  to  their  support.'     p.  18. 

The  simple,  but  ex'pressive,  sentence^  (opulentia  negligen- 
tiam  tolerabat)  in  Cato's  speech,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
a  hacki)ied  metaphor  thus  :  '  while  the  vessel  of  the  state 
went  steadily  forward  :  the  calmness  of  the  sea  might 
in  some  measure  admit  the  inattention  of  the  pilot.'    p.    74.- 

We  have  given  ourselves  but  little  trouble  in  searching 
for  the  above  instances  :  perhaps  we  have  not  been  very 
happy  in  our  selection.  But  they  will  serve  well  enough  as 
individual  samples  of  a  species.  We  will  only  add  that  in 
the  course  of  comparing  the  Latin  and  English  together, 
which  we  have  dojie  with  much  care  through  the  Jugurthinfc 
and  Catilinarian  wars,  we  remember  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quently disgusted  with  these  unnecessary  attempts  to  im- 
prove upon  the  original;  attempts  the  less  excusable,  be- 
cause Sallust  is  an  author  who  never  flags  or  faints  :  if  any 
thing,  he  is  too  uniformly  fond  of  abrupt  and  rugged 
strength. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often.  Dr.  S.  offends  by  the  intro- 
duction of  colloquial  solecisms  and  vulgar  plirases.  In  p. 
381.  to  f^ive  ti)e  force  oF'  missitare  supplicantes  legates,' ha 
has,  *  deputies  o«  if/ie /iff /s  of  one  another,  were  continually 
dispatched  to  Aulus,'  &.c.  At  the  end  of  the  C^tilinariaii 
war,  the  veteran  ranks  are  said  to  be  sorely  thinned.  In  p. 
(58.  we  meet  with  the  ungrammatical  expression  '  Was  t/ou' 
for  zvere  you  ? 

*  Quasi  vero  mali  atque  scelesti  tantumm.odo  in  urbe,  &c.' 
is  certainly  a  strong  sarcasm  in  Cato's  admirable  speech. 
But  in  the  following  translation  it  seems  caricatured,  and 
the  proud  stoic  is  made  to  descend  to  a  familiar  jocularity,  ill- 
befitting  his  own  dignity  or  that  of  his  hearers.  '  ]5ut  I 
would  demand  of  Ceesar,  by  what  right  the  city  of  Home 
shall  thus  monopolize  the  whole  vice  oi' Italy,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  be  denied  their  sharer  If  their  pretensions  be 
admitted.'  Sec. 

We  shall  now  mention  promiscuously  a  ^ew  passages  in 
which  the  translator  has  failed  of  giving  the  precise  meat>- 
ing  of  his  original,  and  we  shall  mention  them  not  i\&  mat?- 
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rially  affectinpj  the  merit  of  the  volumes  before  us,  but  rather 
indeed  to  testify  our  sense  of  their  merit.  For  that  which  i» 
not  ^ood  upon  the  whole,  does  not  deserve  the  attentiaa  of 
partial  corrections. 

Magistratus  et  imperia — '  the  honours  of  the  magistracy 
and  high  command/  ,is  hardly  rendered  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. It  should  have  been  reiulered — *  the  honours  oi'  civil 
magistracy  o^  military  command.' 

When  Metelliis  first  arrives  in  Africa  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army,  he  finds  the  soldiery  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
licentiousness  and   insubordination. 

*  Statuit  tamen  Metellus  (says  Sallust),  quamquam  et  aestivorum 
tempus  coinitiorum  mora  imminnerat,  etexpectationeeventdsciviura 
animus  ititentos  putabat,  non  prius  bellu'.n  atlingere,  quam  raajorum, 
disciolind  n)ilites  Jaborarc  ccegissct.*. 

Dr.  S.  translates  it  thus: 

■  *  In  consequence  9f  the  delay  which  had  attended  the  elections^ 
the  summer  was  far  advanced;  and  he  was  aware  that  at  Rome  th« 
whole  city  was  erect  with  expectation  as  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
tor  these  7'ca50Hi  he  determined  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  avoid 
hazarding  an  action,  until,  by  a  course  of  duty  and  manly  exorcise, 
be  should  wean  the  soldiers  from  their  dissolute  manners,  and  b* 
able  to  restore  the  antient  discipline  of  the  camp.'     p.  391. 

It  was  not  in  consequence,butin  spite,  of  the-advanced  state 
of  ihe  season  and  the  impatient  expectations  at  Rome,  that 
Metellus  resolved  to  defer  his  military  enterprises  until  he 
shouldhave  broughtback  his  army  to  a  state  of  orderand  dis- 
cipline. And  here  is  an  instance  of  what  we  before  stated, 
the  difficulty  of  habitually  departing  from  the  construction 
of  the  original,  without  sometimes  garbling  the  aeiiae. 

'Forum  rcrum  venalium  totins  regni  maxum^  celebratum/ 
in  the  description  of  Vacca,  is  rendered,  ^  in  all  the  king- 
dom the  most  celebrated  mart  of  trade.'  Here  mart  of  trade 
sounds  tautological,  and  the  word  celebrated  Aoe%  not  com- 
municate to  the  unlearned  ear  the  meaning  of  celebration-* 
The  most  frequented  mart  would  Iiave  been  shorter  and 
better. 

In  the  siege  of  Zama,  ^  evadere  alii,  alii  succedere/  is 
erroneously  rendered,  '  some  attacking  and  retiring,  while 
others  supplied  their  place.'  The  meaning  of  the  original 
is  merely  this,  that  some  mounted  the  ramparts,  while  other* 
hastened  to  their  support.  The  word  evado  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  another  passage  of  the  Jugurthine  war  :  ad- 
vorso  colle,  sicuti  piaeceptuin  fuerit,  evadunt. 

In  the  hortatory  address  of  Metellus  to  his  men  before  thf 
attack  on  Vacca,  *  prsedam  benigne  ostentat'  is  falsely  ren- 
dered, ♦  he  took  care  to  add  in  a  ioothin^  strain  that  th« 
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plunder  of  the  place  should  reward  their  labours/  The  vv'or^l 
beingnl,  which  Dr.  S.  probably  intended  to  translate  by 
the  words  printed  in  italics^  is  to  be  taken  with  pradam  (Ju- 
turam  being  understood),  and  signifies  in  abundance.  '  Ah- 
nuentes  omnia,'  a  few  lines  above  this,  means,  we  conceive, 
not  as  Dr.  S.  renders  it,  '  refusing  to  advance  beyond  the 
spot,'  but  merely  fainting  wi'Ji  fatigue,  calling  off^  as  the 
"Vulgar  term  is,  in  (Jreck  aTtayogiv^m'^.  p.  427. 

The  natives  of  Mauritania  are  sometimes  called  the  Mauri, 
and  sometimes  the  Moors.  One  or  tlie  other  should  have 
been  adhered  to,  and  perhaps  the  former  in  preference. 

OfZama  Sallust  says,  '  Id  oppidum  in  campositum,  magb 
opere,  quam  nalura  munitum  erat.'  Dr.  S.  has  through  in- 
advertency strangely  reversed  the  sense.  'That  city  (saj's 
he)  was  buiU  upon  a  plain.  It  was  fortified  by  nature  rather 
than  by  art.'     p.  41 1. 

We  will  only  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader 
with  a  correction  or  two  in  theCatilinarian  war.  Voesrepulse 
carry  to  the  English  reader's  ear  the  full  meaning  of  rtpulsa 
in  Latin,  that  is,  the  rejection  of  the  pretensions  of  a 
candidate  for  some  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  ?  Sallust 
tells  us  of  a  report  which  prevailed  that  the  arch-conspiratoi* 
in  one  of  his  cabals  handed  round  among  the  accomplices  of 
his  plot  a  bowl  of  wine  mixed  with  human  blood,  adding 
that  he  did  it — '  quo  inter  se  magisfidi  forent,  alius  alii  tanti 
iacinoris  conscii;'  i.e.  according  to  Dr.  S.  *  he  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  it  was  to  impress  their  minds  with  &.  solemn, 
reverence,  and  therebv  draw  too;ether  more  closely  the  ties 
of  a  union,  which  had  for  its  object  a  design  so  vast  and 
daring." — •lie  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  con- 
cluding words  cited  above.  Tb.e  fact  is  thus:  Catiline 
told  them  he  had  done  it  with  a  view  of  attaching  them  more 
firmly  to  one  another,  from  a  mutual  consciousness  of  b.av-^ 
ing  joined  in  committing  such  an  outrage  on  human  feelings. 
Again,  soon  after,  '  the  election  of  Cicero  and  his  colleague 
to  the  consulship/  says  Dr.  S.  '  was  thefirst  severe  blowsus^ 
taiiicd  by  the  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy.'  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  great  importance,  but  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
this  circumstance  atjir&t  threw  a  damp  upoi;i  the  hopes  of 
the  conspiratrjrs.* 

If  the  reader  thinks  us  too  minute  in  our  reprehensions,  he 
must  recollect  that  the  translator  professes  to  present  the 
public  with  a  book  that  may  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  our  schools  and  seminaries  to  assist  the  young  student  in 
the  useful  task  of  double  translation.  As  sucli,  it  ought 
jsurely  to  be  unobjectionable  botli  as  to  style  and  accuracy. 
iJui  oue  thing  reuiiiiub  ^lili  Lo  be  iiieatiuned.     Dr.  S.  ia 
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his  translation  of  those  parts  of  his  author,  which  treat  of 
mihtary  affairs,  runs  rather  too  much  into  what  he  calls  teck^ 
nical  translation,  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  modern  terms  in 
tactics,  &c.  to  antient  circumstances.  What  in  Sallustis  ex- 
pi-essed  in  general  terms,  and  in  a  manner  inteHigible  enough 
to  common  readers,  is  here  drawn  out  into  particulars,  and 
clothedin  the  language  of  adiill-serjeant.Had  uncieToby  and 
corporal  Trim  laid  their  headf^  together  to  translate  Sail ust, 
they  could  not  have  exceeded  Dr.  S.  in  technical  minuteness 
on  subjects  of  tactics.  It  is  true  we  are  metamorphosed  into 
a  military  nation  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  for  our  literarj 
performances  (as  the  play  expresses  it)  to  smell  too  strongof 
the  shop. 

-  After  all  these  exceptions  (and  where  is  the  work  to 
which  exceptions  may  not  be  made  r)  there  remains  behind 
much  sterling  merit  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hail  their  contents  again  shortly  in  an  humbler 
and  less  costly  form.  "With  the  correction  of  a  few  errors 
and  the  retrenchment  of  a  few  exuberances  in  the  transla- 
tion itself,  and  a  little  compression  and  curtailingof  the  notes. 
Dr.  S.  may  easily  render  his  work  at  the  same  time  of  less 
price  and  of  more  value.  'i 


Art.  IV. — The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St.  John,  trans- 
lated,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory ;  to  zchichis 
prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Book  ; 
in  Anszpcr  to  the  Objections  of  the  latt  Profesior  J.  D, 
Michaeiis.  By  John  Chappel  Woodhome,  M.A.  Arch" 
deacon  of  Salop.     Large  8vq.    Hatchard.     ]80G. 

IF  we  suppose  the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  which  i« 
ascribed  to  St.  John,  to  contain,  as  some  commentators  ar- 
gue, a  prophetic  history  of  the  state  and  fortunes  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  there  can  certainly  be  no  book  in  the 
New  Testament  of  more  momenlous  and  universal  interest. 
Such  a  work  too  must  be  considered  as  containing  the  most 
indubitable  because  a  permanently  miraculous  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  For,  a  prediction  of  such  wide  ex- 
tent, and  embracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
its  professors  amid  so  many  nations,  and  for  such  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  a  standing  miracle.  la 
considering  therefore  this  mysterious  book,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  occurs,  and  on  the  determination  of  which  its 
interest  and  importance  entirely  depend,  is,  whether  it  be 
she  inipiratioQ  of  God  or  tlie  forgery  of  mau,     Tilis  que>» 
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tion  can  be  decided  oaly  by  the  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence;  and,  afler  maturely  weighing  and  opposing  pro- 
babilities, by  shewing  on  which  side  rests  the  pj'eponde- 
rance  of  proof.  The  evidence  divides  itself  into  the  exter- 
nal and  internal ;  that  which  is  founded  on  the  testimony, 
and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Woodhouse  has  commented  at  large  on  both  these 
species  of  evidence,  and  though  we  may  not  accede  to  the 
inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the 
proofs,  we  are  willing  to  pay  every  tribute  of  applause  to 
the  candour  and  the  moderation  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  controversy.  He  has  none  of  the  bitterness  of 
a  polemic,  and  throughout  his  remarks  we  observe  the  ur- 
banity of  a  scholar,  and  the  charitvofa  Christian. 

It  is  well  knownto  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  that 
the  Apocalypse  has  long  been  considered  as  a  book  of  doubt- 
ful authorily  ;  that  both  ihe  person  by  whom  and  the  time 
when  it  was  wriiten,  are  matters  of  great  uncertainty;  that 
Eusebius,  after  the  most  inquisitive  search,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  helps  were  extant  towards  the  discAvery,  which 
are  now  irreparably  lost,  could  discover  nothing  certain  in 
respect  to  this  mysterious  book,  indeed,  however  much  we 
may  be  willing  to  concede  to  the  advocates  'for  the  divine 
original  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
evidence  in  its  favour  is  very  diflerent  in  the  degree  of  cre- 
dibility from  that  which  may  be  adduced  in  su[>port  of  the 
acts  of  the  apostles,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John.  To  us,  who 
have  examined  the  subject  with  ^tiict  impartiality,  and  bi- 
assed in  favour  only  of  the  truth  .to  whichever  side  it  might 
incline,  it  appears  that  the  external  proof  by  no  n^eans  war- 
rants us  in  believing  the  work  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  St.  John. 

But  the  internal  evidence  has  always  appeared  to  us  the 
most  proper  to  decide  the  momeutoub  question  ;  for  a  really 
prophetic  book,  the  contents  of  which  are. not  the  produc- 
tion of  erring  man,  but  of  the  omniscient  mind,  will  fur- 
nish its  own  proof.  It  needs  not  the  adventitious  support 
of  external  testimony.  It  will  declare  its  own  truth  with  a 
voice  which  is  divine.  Every  page  will  bear  the  marks  of 
more  than  human  knowledge;  and  the  impress  of  celestial 
truth  will  be  too  strong  to  be  gainsaid,  and  too  ch'^ar  to  be 
mistaken.  But  does  the  Apocalypse  bear  marks  of  a  divine 
oria;inalr  Are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  supernatural 
agency  thus  irresistibly  striking,  thus  luniinously  clear.'  We 
have  little  hesitation  in  answering.  No! 

first,  if  the  book,  as  it  is  stated  bv  its  advocates,  do  con- 
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tain  predictions  of  the  stale  and  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
church  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  end  of  time,  it  must 
at  first  sight  strike  us  as  very  extraordinary,  that  there  is  no 
one  event  out  of  trie  vast  mass  of  occurrences  which  are  said 
to  be  the  object  of  the  prophecy,  that  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  characters  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  Thus 
accordingly  there  is  no  part  of  tlie  prophecy  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  distinct  and  definite  application.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  whole  which  is  determinate  and  clear.  There  is 
no  part  which  may  not  be  referred  to  twenty  different  events, 
and  all  with  equal  shew  of  truth.  This  very  accommodat- 
ing nature  of  these  supposed  predictions  is  in  itself  a  strong 
argument  against  their  truth. 

Prophecy  may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  an  event 
before  it  takes  place,  but  so  marked  with  distinctive  circum- 
stances, that  though  it  may  be  obscure  before,  it  is  so  clear 
after  the  completion,  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  an  endless 
diversity  of  applications.  It  is  so  identified  witii  the  event 
which  it  presignihes,  that  the  likeness  cannot  be  mistaken* 
The  resemblance  is  not  vague,  general,  and  indefinite,  but 
characteristic  and  particular.  Of  prophecies  which  are 
confessedly  divine,  this  is  the  nature  and  the  character.  If 
reexamine  the  several  predictions  of  our  Lord  himself,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  so  clear  and  so  marked  by  dis- 
tinctive circumstances,  as  not  to  be  very  liable  to  be  mis-> 
taken  before  the  event,  but  to  be  so  clear  after  the  comple- 
tion as  not  to  admit  of  a  double  or  ambiguous  application. 
Our  Lord  frequently  during  his  ministry  foretold  his  death 
and  resurrection  ;  and  though  the  apprehensions  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  perverted  and  obscured  by  accumulated 
prejudices,  were  so  gross  as  not  clearly  to  anticipate  the 
meaning  of  his  prophetic  declarations,  yet  after  they  were 
illustrated  by  the  completion  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
about  the  exact  appropriation  of  the  particular  prophecy  to 
the  particular  event.  There  was  an  individuality  and  dis- 
tinctness in  the  prediction,  which  any  longer  prevented 
ambiguity.  When  our  Lord  foretold  the  apostacy  of  Peter, 
he  spoke  in  terms  too  plain  and  intelligible  to  be  mistaken. 
The  time,  manner,  and  circumstance  were  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. *  1  say  unto  thee,  that  this  night,  before  the  Cv^ck 
crow,  thou  shalt  three  times  deny  me.'  But  of  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  our  Lord,  the  most  definite,  forcible,  and  clear, 
is  that  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  we 
have  a  literal  specification  of  time,  place,  and^circumstance, 
an  enumeration  of  particulars,  vi^hich  makes  it  appear  like" 
the  narrative  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  scene.  But  i$ 
there  any  one  prophecy  in  the  whole   book  of  Rf'^elalions 
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which  can  at  all  be  compared  with  this  in  the  dislincti'?# 
marks  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  ;  qr,  in  short,  in  any 
of  the  genuine  and  unambiguous  features  of  prophetic  inspi- 
ration i  Though  of  those  prophecies  which  are  indubitably 
divine,  the  majority  have  been  clear  before,  jet  there  is  not 
one  which  has  not  been  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  after  th2 
completion.  For  to  suppose  any  prophecy  to  be  as  obscure 
and  ambiguous  after  tlie  completion  as  it  was  before,  is  la 
supersede  its  use.  We  request  the  advocates  for  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Apocalypse  to  attend  to  these  remarks, 
which  are  produced  by  a  sober  consideraticrn  of  the  subject, 
and  a  pure  and  disinterested  regar<l  for  truth. 

If  the  end  of  prophecy  were  to  prove  the  pfescienceof  God, 
we  may  ask  how  could  that  prescience  be  proved  by  oracles 
80  equivocal  and  obscure,  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  hundred 
different  interpretations,  and  to  have  any  meaning  whatever, 
©r  no  meaning  at  all?  Does  not  such  ambiguity  of  expres- 
sion, such  variety  of  application,  and  versatility  of  resem- 
blance, look  more  like  the  work  of  human  artifice  than  of  ft 
supernatural  inspiration  ?  If  prophecy  be  designed  as  a  po- 
tent auxiliary  to  the  evidences  of  revelation,  to  illustrate  and 
to  strengthen  the  truth  of  Christianity,  v.e  may  ask  ho\T> 
could  those  evidences  be  increased,  or  that  truth  established 
by  predictions  which  are  so  doubtfully  expressed,  and  of 
which  the  symbols  and  the  imagery  are  so  void  of  nny  de- 
terminate, distinct,  or  characteristic  traits,  that  theyrather 
perplex  than  instruct,  rather  engender  doubt  than  produce 
conviction  ? 

Before  we  can  determine  the  drift  or  the  completion  af 
any  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  it  really  means.  But  how  can  we  determine 
what  that  means,  which  has  either  no  meaning  in  itself,  or 
"which  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it  may  have  any  mean- 
ing which  caprice,  which  prejudice,  or  ignorance  may  dic- 
tate? In  reading  the  host  of  commentators  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  Apocalypse,  we  agree  with  Michaelis  in  think-* 
ing  that  each  is  right  as  far  as  iie  asserts  all  the  others  to  be 
wrong.  Nothing  like  a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this  cloudy  panorama  of  visions  has  yet  been  seen.  Indeed, 
liovv  can  we  expect  a  clear  and  luminous  explanation  of  a 
book  which  is  so  impenetrably  ambiguous  and  obscure  ? 
Even  the  genius,  the  penetration,  and  the  learning  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  were  unequal  to  the  task.  Whoever  maj 
have  been  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  it  seems 
evident  from  the  perusal  that  he  was  a  man  of  rich  and  fer- 
vid imagination,  well  versed  in  the  synibolicai  imagery 
vhJch  is  found  in  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  and  ike* 
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slel.  Of  this  he  has  made  a  copious  use;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  has  adapted  it  to  his  purpose  with  conside- 
rable taste  and  skill.  In  whatever  light  we  may  consider 
the  vision  itself,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  sorae- 
tliing  striking  in  the  delineation  and  grand  in  the  effect. 
We  will  venture  to  suggest  that  if  ever  any  clue  be  found 
for  the  rational  explansttion  of  this,  it  must  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  times  ioimediately  preceding  or  contemporary 
^vith  the  publication  ?  Does  it  appear  probable  that  it  was 
written  in  a  period  of  persecution  ?  Does  the  author  draw  a 
metaphorical  and  exaggerated  picture  of  the  persecutions 
which  had  preceded  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  but  ia 
which,  at  the  conclusion,  he  comforts  the  sufferers  of  the 
present  and  the  past  by  a  splendid  perspective  of  a  happier 
•era,  in  which  the  saints  were  to  inhabit  the  new  Jerusalem, 
when  the. persecutors  were  to  cease,  and  the  persecuted  to 
be  avenged  ? 

it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  an  age  when  critical 
research  was  much  less  common  than  at  present,  Luther  was 
convinced,  chiefly  from  the  internal  evidence,  tliat  the  Apo° 
calypse  was  not  of  divine  original.  The  expressions  whicli 
he  employs  in  speaking  of  it  show  the  strength  of  this  per- 
suasion. He  says  that  '  he  puts  it  almost  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  cannot  anyway  find 
that  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  '  Besides,'  said  hcp 
*  i  think  it  too  much  that  in  his  own  book,  more  than  in. 
any  other  of  the  holy  books,  which  are  of  much  greater 
importance,  he  (the  author)  commands  and  threatens  that  if 
any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  book,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life;'(a  declaratioa- 
which  appears  to  us  not  only  presumptuous,butfo  afford  no  urt= 
certain  indication  that  the  author,  conscious  of  the  Weaknes* 
of  his  own  prophetic  pretensions,  wished  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  his  claims  by  confidence  of  assertion,)  ^  andmoreoveif 
declares  that  he  who  keepeth  the  words  of  this  book  shall 
lie  blessed,  though  no  one  is  able  to  understand  what  they 
are,  much  less  to  keep  them,' &,c.  (See  iVlarsh's  Michaelis, 
yol.  iv.  4o8.)Luth€r'sremarkson  this  subject  «re  very  rational 
and  acute.  On  tne  opinion  of  Michaelis  himself,  the 
most  learned  and  industrious  theologue  of  the  iSth  century, 
it  is  tieedlessto  make  any  observations.  It  is  well  known 
that  after  the  most  impartial  and  laborious  examination  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  he  could  by  no  means  acquiesce 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  some 
persons  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  mysterious  corapo- 
jition,  that  they  revile  without  charity  and  moderation,  those 
TV'hoare  constrained  only   bv  the  weight  of  proof  and  the 
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force  of  argnnient  lo  deny  its  claims  to  celestial  inspiration. 
They  perhaps  fondly  imagine  that  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  identified  with  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  do  not  remember  that  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  n>ay 
be  supported  by  proofs,  which  greatly  exceed  any  that  can 
be  produced  in  support  of  the  divine  authority  of  this  am- 
biguous,production,  in  number,  in  lus1:re,  and  in  force.  The 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  founded  on  a  rock,  which  can  de- 
rive no  increase  of  strength  from  the  artificial  buttresses  of 
imposture.  Christianit}'  stands  immoveable  on  its  own 
eternal  base;  and  the  structure  will  only  appear  the  more 
solid  and  resplendent,  when  it  has  been  cleared  from  the  rub- 
bish which  artifice  or  ignorance,  which  blind  superstition, 
or  designing  craft  have  heaped  around  it. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  short  specimen 
of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  translation  and  notes.  The  former 
differs  from  the  common  version,  chiefly  in  a  more  literal 
adherence  to  the  original,  but  on  the  whole  we  give  the  pre- 
ference lo  the  common  version.  The  latter  display  no  very 
striking  marks  of  superior  sagacity  or  erudition  ;  they  are 
not  however  disgraced,  like  many  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Apocalypse,  by  fanciful  and  absurd  interpretations. 
The  part  which  we  shall  select  for  quotation,  is  section  v. 
the  opening  of  the  third  seal^  not  because  it  contains  any 
,  thing  very  striking,  but  because  it  is  brief.  Chapter  vi.  verse 
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5  '  And  when  he  opened   the  5  *  And  when  he  had  opened 

third    seal,     I   heard    the  third  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the   third 

jiving  creature   saying,  'Come.'  beast  say,  Come  and  see.      And 

[^and  i  beheld,]  and  lo  !  a    black  I  beheld  and  lo  !  a  black  horse  ; 

iiorsc  !  and  he  that   sat   on   him  and  he    that  sat  on  liim  had    a 

iiaving  a  yoke  in  his  hand  :     6.  pair  of   balances  in  his  hand.  6. 

And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst 

ot  the  fourliving  creatures,    say-  of  the  four  beasts  say,  A  measure 

ing,  'a  chiEiiix  ot'  wheat  for  a  de-  of  wheat  for  a  penny  ;  and  three 

rarius,  and  three  cbcenices  cfbar-  measures  of  barley  for  a    penny, 

ley  for  a  denarius;  and  tlic  oil  and  and  see   that  thou  hurt  not   the 

the  wine  thou  may'st  not  injure.'  oil  and  Ihe  wine.' 

5.  ho  !  a  black-horse,  '  Another  change,'  says  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  '  now  ensues,  still  for  the  worse;  by  a  colour  the  very 
opposite  to  ifhitt  \  a  colour  denoting  mourning  and  woe, 
daikness  and  ignorance.  What  a  change  in  this  pure  and 
heavenly  religion  !  but  history  will  shew  that  Christianity,  as 
professed  and  practised  unearth,  underwent  this  change,'  On 
the  words  in  his  translation  'having  a  yoke  iuhis  hand,'  which 
the  common  version  renders  a  pair  o/7>a/a«ct;s,'8i,c.Mr.  Wood- 
liouie  inaktsanote  which  is  longer  than  we  have  space  to 
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insert,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  word^^uyov  in  the  original 
does  not  in  this  place  signify  a  balance  but  a  i/oke.  The 
word  yoke  certainly  belter  agrees  with  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Woodhouse  affixes  to  the  passage,  who  supposes 
it  to  indicate  the  mass  of  senseless  superstitions,  with 
which  Christianity  was  oppressed,  and  which  he  denominates 
the  '  papal  yoke.*  But  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  allu- 
sion whatever  in  this  place  to  the  yoke  of  popery  or  of  Ma- 
horaedism,  but  that  the  author  is  employing  imagery  cha- 
racteristic of  a  great  dearth,  when  bread  would  be  so  scarce 
that  the  scanty  pittance  which  each  person  receive'd  for  his 
support  was  carefully  weighed  out  to  himbythe  magistrate  or 
master  of  the  family.  The  word  ^uyov  therefore  in  this 
place  means  '  trutina'  a  balance  or  pair  of  scales,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  subject. 

*  Jl  cheenix  of  zelieat  for  a  denarius,  and  three  cimnices  of 
harler/  for  a  denarius,  and  the  oil  and  the  wine  thou  maytst 
not  injure.'  On  these  words  Mr.  Woodhouse  imparts  to 
us  this  valuable  piece  of  information,  that  'wheat,  bar- 
ley, oil,  and  wine,  were  with  the  eastern  nations  of  anti- 
quity the  mam  supports  of  life.'  To  ihis  the  author  adds  ano- 
ther piece  of  intelligence  equally  recondite  and  profound, 
'  that  under  these  terms  {leheat,  &c.)  plenty  is  generally  ex- 
pressed. We  beg  leave  to  know  when  the  idea  of  p/en^j/ is  decom- 
posed, how  it  can  be  done  so  naturally  as  by  an  enumeration 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  are  principally  included 
in  the  term?  Mr.  Woodhouse  proceeds;  'I^ow  it  is  pro- 
claimed from  the  throne.that  during  the  progress  of  the  black 
horse,  how  desolating  soever,  there  shall  be  still  a  certaia 
price  at  which  wheat  and  barley  may  bebought,  and  a  certaia 
preservation  of  the  more  precious  commodities,  wine,  and  oil. 
These  prices  will  be  found  to  be  very  high,  which  infers  great 
scarcityof  the  commodity.  Butstill  there  is  not  to  be  an  ut- 
ter failure  ;  they  are  to  be  purchased  at  some  price.'  But  by 
the  words  '  wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,'  Mr,  W.does  not  under- 
stand, according  to  the  most  simple  and  most  approved  inter- 
pretation, any  deficiency  of  physical  subsistence,  but  of 
spiritual  nutrition.  Of  this  nutrition  the  .reader  will  per* 
haps  be  able  to  extract  something  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  but  he  will  often  find  itrather  a  plain  article,  not 
much  elaborated^by  criticism,  refined  by  sagacity,  or  enrich- 
ed by  erudition. 

•^-^  ■  _  .  ■  .,  .  ' 

Art.  V. — Miscellaneous  Poetry.  By  the  Honourable  William 

Herbert.  8vp.2vols.      Longman.     1806. 

AT  a  time  when  the  ports  of  southern  Europe  are  shut 
against  us,  and  when  a  just  fear  is  entertained  that  the 
north  may  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  our  exclusion,  Mr. 
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Hovbnl,  to  prevent  tlicill  ronsoquonocs  of  this  mcasiiiT.hag 
Irnni  tiiuo  to  tmio  boon  iiupoituig  tiom  llial  qutulor  a  vaiioty 
of  arlicles,  quite  sutlSioiont  tor  oiu*  consuuiplion  until  we  may 
regain  ourtoinier  tooting.  He  has,  with  great  labour,  peri^e- 
veraiioo.  suit!  hardihood,  unsliippotl  on  tho  coasts  of  tins  our 
proscribed  island  a  store  of  cnnibrons  commodities,  which 
from  their  heaviness  and  clumsy  texture  should  rather  have 
liecn  taken  on  board  his  vessel  as  ballast,  than  asgov>ds  salc- 
iiblo  cither  from  their  utility  or  i>rnamcnt.  They  resemble 
lead  in  iheir  weight,  and  incapabiliiy  of  receiving  a  polish. 
In  malleability  they  are  far  inferior  to  that  metal,  as  wo  defy 
i\\\  the  hammering  \n  the  world  to  heat  them  into  any  shape. 
But  even  supposing  ihem  to  bt^  phimbean,  is  not  the  iranslalor 
convinced  that  there  is  lead  enough  to  be  lound  every  where  in 
the  united  kingdotn.  and  tb.al  if  we  mn<t  bo  treated  w  iili 
nonsense,  a  cap  and  bell?,  or  one  of  feathers,  in  short  any 
thins:  that  islicht,  airy,  elastic  andlauirhable,  ia  preferable  to 
Mich  reoondilc.  grave,  and  serious  trifling  as  ihatwhioh  hehas 
lierepiesented  I'orour  amusoment.''  This  gentiemari  stood  very 
bigh  at  r,ton  andlXxt'ord  for  his  classical  attammonls.  Tiiere 
is  a  time  when  the  boy  should  be  laid  aside;  when ihe  name  of 
Iniglu  and  clever  lavished  by  the  juniors,  and  tlie  honours 
conterred  by  the  seniors  of  scl^ools  and  universities  become 
•iispectcd;  and  hewhohas  a  iTiindwill  wish  lo  try  itsstrength, 
inot  against  a  few  persons  of  the  same  opinions  and  habi- 
tudes as  his  own,  and  w  horn  he  has  always  toiled  at  their  own 
■weapons,  but  against  those  who  have  attained  to  eminence 
in  the  more  expanded  circio  of  the  world.  Our  author  ac- 
cordin«4;lv  ventured  on  sjjround  nearly  untrodden,  and  if  mere 
tccentricity  were  a  test  of  merit,  would  certainly  claim  a 
distinguished  rank. 

It  would  be  perilous  and  invidious  to  discourage  learn- 
ing.The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  direct  a  thirst  for  it  16 
fountiuns  tVom  whence  we  may  drink  deep  without  danger. 
There  is  one  remark,  however,  which  we  can  by  no 
means  torbcar.  suggested  as  it  is  bv  tlie  groat  abilities  and 
greater  attainments  of  the  author  before  us.  The 
iiesire  and  aptitude  for  general  eTcelience  are  seldom  in- 
dicative o(  great  superiority  in  any  one  line.  Genius  is  sooti 
prepossessed  in  t'avonr  of  one  or  two  obieels  on  which  it 
tmploys  itsoli",  giving  and  receiving  light.  Mr.  Herbori.  to 
a  rare  and  unusual  intimacy  with  two  anticnt  languages. adds 
the  knovvledgeofSpanish,  Italian,  Freoeh.  German.  Panishj 
nnd  Icelandic  loi^igues.  In  days  of  oid  he  i;ould  ha\e  dis-' 
voursed  witli  the  natives  wliO dwell  on  the  baiik.<  of  the  Ce- 
pliisus  or  th.e  Tiber;  in  modern  days  he  might  be  the  citiren 
of  almost  any  country  m  Europe,  and  aseholai"  in  all.  From 
k!6  kuowa  chiuacter,.  it  m»y  be  taken  forgrcmtcdj  that  he  »• 
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B&l  merely  a  noviciate,  l^^it  that  he  hat  thoroughly  attalnal  to 
«11  the  object*  to  wljicli  he  has  rJirected  his  attention.  'I'hc 
power  of  ranging  through  a  fieJd  so  wide,  could  not  liave 
been  procured  at  his  time  of  life,  but  by  absolute  devotion 
to  study.  liis  desire  appears  to  have  been  knowledge  in  the 
gross  ;  his  affections  divided  among  such  a  vari<;ty,  seem 
weak  and  undetermined.  We  are  therefore  not  to  look 
for  any  bold,  decisive  character  in  hia  compositions  ;  his 
writings  possess  no  originality,  but,  like  their  author, 
they  are  of  all  climates  indiscrmiinatejy.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  works  of  the  great  Sir  WHIjam  Jonet,  whose 
;;eal  for  knowledge  surmounted  every  obslacle  ;  to  whose 
stores,  languages  and  science  were  alike  tributary,  ^«o 
jnan  was  more  *  natus  rebus  agendis,*  tfiun  that  illustriotis 
character,  and  in  no  man  was  such  a  rare  assemblage  of 
talents  united,  and  matured  by  cultivation.  But,  e;:ceplinj^ 
in  their  utility,  his  writing?  display  no  feature  of  greatness. 
The  universality  of  his  attainments  ailowed  bin;  no  roooi 
for  that  strong  preference,  which  gives  a  tinge,  a  cast  of 
character  to  writings.  All  the  stamp  of  originality  is  effaced 
by  collision.  His  manner  (for  it  cannot  be  called  style)  is 
easy  and  inoffensive;  there  is  nothing  so  -aid,  as  to  take 
root  in  tlie  memory,  and  to  obtrude  itself  witho\it  effort  on 
occasions  recjuiring  somethingmore  tliari  the  usual  energy  oi 
language,  lie  was  the  grcatesL  learner,  and  probably  the 
aiost  learned  man  on  record. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  compare  our  author  with  him 
5vho    digested    the    Hirjdoo    la.vs,    beyond    the   two    points 
in  which  they  seem  to   coincide,  viz.  a  string    and  insatia- 
ble   passion    lor  literature   witliout   any   particular     bias   or 
prepossession,  which    would   of  itself    produce    tf.e    conse- 
quent similarity  in   th<;ir  works  which  has  been  just  noticed, 
that  of  their  having  no  marked  feature.     Here  however    all 
comparison  must  end  ;   for  it  wouW  be  a  profanation  to  place 
the  specimens  of  Icelandic    poetry  with   those   nalurali/x-d 
from  the  Persic  and  Arabic  by  the  great  man    above-men- 
tioned, either  in  point  of  selection  orexeution.      Indeed,  the 
selection  must  be  supposed  sinali  (-nough  from  the  nature   of 
the  subjects,  and  more  particularly  from  the  nature  of  those 
saturnine  children  of   the  pole,  whose   words  (for   they   can- 
not be  termed  thoughts^  have  been  presented  to  the  English 
public  in  our  own  language. 

There  is  no  j^reater  regret  than  that  which  we  feel  ou  bein^r 
convmced  that  our  long  and  laborious  attention  has  been  ap- 
plied in  obtaining  an  object  of  no  value  in  itself.  It  it 
ty  no  means  implied  that  our  translator  has  failed  in  the  aim 
of  bi^  ambition.     He  has  directed  his  aileution  to  learumg 
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the  words  of  European  languages.     He  has  learned  lliem. 
His  poems  are  '  words,  words,  words.'     An  idea  is  hardly  to 
he  found  in  a  volume.     It  would   be  difficult   to   say    whicti 
of  the  two   was  in  p  :ssession  ot  the  most  valuable  secret,  the 
mountebank  of  old  who  by  long  and  unremitting  practice  had 
learned    to   shoot   pease   through   the  eye    of  a  needle,    or 
the     proficient    in    Icelandic     iiteratnre.      "^J  his  may    seem 
presumption    in    those     who,   like    ourselves,    are    ignorant 
of  liiat    Hyperborean    language.      But  we    have  a  right   to 
judge  I'rcm   tlie  specimens  here  offered  to  notice,  which  are 
of  course  selected  as  the  very  best.    In  translations  from  lan- 
guages withiti  our  reach,  a  comparison  might  be   made  be- 
tween the   original  and  the  version.    j]ut  criticism  must  here 
confine  itself  solely  to  the  consideration   of  wlsat  degree    of 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  ideas,  images,   and  descriptions 
as  it  finds  them    in  an   Eu<'!ish  diess.     And  here  the'  labor 
ineptiarum'    is  woeiully  apparent.     Every  thing  is  repulsive, 
dull,  and  inanimate, 

-  It  would  be  vain  and  extravagant  to  suppose  that  any 
treasures  in  the  north,  of  equal  richness  with  those  to  be 
found  in  more  genial  regions,  v/ere  hoarded  up  to  this  late 
day  unexploied  or  undervalued.  Butfroiu  the  land  of  fiery 
and  roaring  mountains,  of  boiling  cataracts  and  of  snowy 
wilds,  where  rumblings  are  heard  beneath,  where  caverns 
yawn  dark  and  bottomless,  we  had  expected  some  wildness 
at  least,  some  baibarous  grandeur,  some  mysterious  horror 
occasionally  in  the  sentiment  or  description.  But  the  land 
seems  to  have  communicated  to  her  children  nothins:  but 
the  coldness  of  their  mother.  Their  literature  presents  a 
prospect  barren  without  wildness,  rude  without  sublimity, 
neither  promising  pleasure,  nor  inspiring  terror.  It  is  a  ilat, 
bleak,  and  '  idle  desart,  delended  hitherto  by  its  poverty 
from  invasion  Mr.  Heibert,  however,  has  invaded  it,  and 
borne  off  the  hips  and  haws  from  its  naked  and  stripped 
'  hedges.  He  has  made  the  language  his  study,  and  writes 
it;  and  tie  \\  I  o  las  laboured  liard  to  gain  an  object,  will 
not  easily  be  irduced  to  undervalue  v/hat  he  has  witli  diffi- 
culty mastered. 

1  he  book  commences  with  an  ode  in  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage addressed  to  a  friend  at  Copenhagen.  Of  the  matter 
and  manner  of  this  ode  no  opinion  can  be  formed.  It' has 
never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  hear  tlie  language  pronounced; 
but  from  the  quotations  frequent  in  this  book,  the  words  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  finer  texture,  less  clogged  with  consonants, 
and  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of  liquids  than  the  Ger- 
man. The  termination  in  the  vowels  a  and  i  is  frequent; 
and  some  words  promise  from  their  component  letters  s^ 
sound  apt  unlike  the  ilaliau.     In  comparing    the  space  oc- 
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cupied  by  a  literal  prose  translation  with  its  original  in  p. 
64,  the  Icelandic  appears  to  be  the  closer  language.  The 
first  ir-inslaiioo  is  entitled  the  Song  of  Thrym  on  the  reco- 
very of  the  hammer.  Instead  of  a  thunderbolt,  Thor,  the 
pagan  Jupiter  is  furnished  with  a  hammer,  and  even  here 
the  niiigard  unagination  of  the  natives  is  apparent.  They 
not  only  venerated  a  god,  armed  like  a  blacksmith  or  car- 
penter, bur  they  even  stinted  this  hammer  to  '  seven  spans, 
as  the  lengtn  of  a  moderate  sceptre  requires.'  Tlie  lovers 
of  what  is  termed  simplicity  may  admire  the  verses,  and 
there  are  some  antiquaries  who  might  relish  the  rust  of  this 
poem. 

Thor,  the  most  powerful  god  of  the  Norwegians,  and 
the  son  of  earth,  had  lost  his  hammer  daring  sleep.  On 
waking  he  dispatches  Loke,  the  son  of  Laufey  or  Laufeyia, 
one  of  the  Asi,  in  quest  of  it.  This  messenger  posts  to 
Freyia,  the  daughter  of  Niorder  of  the  nation  of  the  Vani, 
for  a  winjj-ed  robe  to  seek  the  hammer  round  the  world. 
Borne  on  this  magic  robe^  he  reaches  the  Jotunheim  bounds, 
where 

*  High  on  a  mound  of   lofty  state 
Thrym,  the   king  of  tiie  Thursi  sat, 
For  his  dogs  he  was  twisting  colhirs  of  gold. 
And  trininnng  the  manes  of  his  coursers  bold,'        ■-- 

Thrym  owned  to  the  theft,  and  with  unparalleled  audacity 
refuses  to  return  the  property  until  Freyia  shall  be  brought 
to  share  his  bed.  After  much  deliberation  on  this  answer 
from  the  giant  king  among  the  Asi  and  Asinias,  the  gods 
and  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  after  the  positive  refusal 
of  the  offended  and  blushing  Freyia  to  expose  her  necklace 
and  her  charms  to  the  roguery  and  libertine  passion  of  Thrym, 
Fleimdallar,  like  a  mery  wag  as  he  is,  proposes  that  Thor 
should  go  in  masquerade  to  the  land  of  the  giant  king, 
and  get  his  hammer  by  stratagem.  Accordingly,  the  wdiole 
green  room  of  ihe  immortals  fairly  and  softly  begin  the 
metamorphosis  of  Tlior  into  a  female.  The  latter,  however, 
is  lughly  indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  wearing  a  petticoat, 
but  becomes  pacified  on  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  kingdom  if  he  failed  to  regain  his  hammer. 
He  submits  to  the  operation, —  ^ 

'  l"hen  busk'd  fhey  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair. 

And   the  great  bright  necklace  gave  him  to   wear, 

Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys, 

And  a  maiden  kirtle  hung  down  to  his  knccSj 

And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare, 

And  high,  and  quaniily  braid  his  hair.' 
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On  rising  from  the  toilet  he  sets  off  with  his  trusty  Loke, 
%ho  seems  to  be  the  Mercury  of  the  Norwegians,  for 
theland  of  Thryra,  who  is  sighing  hot  as  furnace  for  the 
arrival  of  the  real  Frejia.  The  ill-fated  unsuspecting  giant 
is  delighted  at  the  supposed  coming  of  the  lady  ;  and  as  if 
convinced  that  '  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget  Venus/  he 
gives  an  entertainment  equally  remarkable  for  th^  delicacy 
of  the  viands  and  generosity  of  the  host.  The  master  of 
the  feast  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  fcjir  Freyia,  as  he  vainly  ima- 
gines. Meanwhile  the  lady  visitor^  to  recruit  hpr  spirit? 
after  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey. 


-ate  alone 


Eight  salmons,  and  an  ox  full  grown. 
And  all  the  cates  on  which  women  feed, 
And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  mead.' 

Thrypi,  by  no  means  a  niggard  of  his   cheer    to  the   fair 

faest,  is  at  length  quite  scandalized  at  her  appetite.  Loke, 
owever,  informs  him  that  she  had  not  broke  bread  for  eight 
days  and  nights  from  the  most  delicate  of  all  reasons,  her 
eagerness  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The  giant  lover 
then  assays  to  salute  those  beauties  which  the  veil  might 
lieep  concealed  from  sight.  But  on  lifting  it  up,  full  of 
amorous  raptures  and  hopes,  he  discovers  on  the  supposed 
fair-one  a  look  so  dire,  that  horror  soon  took  place  of  softer 
emotions.  Loke  satisfies  him  that  want  of  sleep^  occasioned 
also  by  longing  for  the  marriage  rites,  had  brought  on  that 
grimness  of  visage.  The  giant's  sister,  an  avaricious  lady, 
wishes  for  Freyia's  rings  of  gold.  Thrym  now  orders 
tilt--  hammer  to  be  surrendered  to  the  maid,  and  must 
doiibtless  have  been  astonished  at  seeing  the  lovely 
creature  arise  and  lay  about  her  with  it  so  lustily. 
*i  he  fair  visitor  becomes  now  pretty  generally  known  and 
icli,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  force  of  her  charmsj 
that  of  her  hammer  is  undisputed. 

'The  Thunderer's  soul  smiled  in  his  breast, 
'When  the  hammer  hard  on  his  hip  wiis  placed; 
Thrym  first   the  king  of   theThursi  he  slew, 
And  slaughtcr'd  all  the  giant  crew, 
lif  slew  that  giant's  sister  old, 
Who  pray'd  for  bridal  gilts  so  bold. 
Instead  of    money  and  lings,  I  wot, 
'Jhe  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
1'hus  Odin's  son  Ids  hammer  got.' 

The  prelude  to  the  descent  ol  Odin  is  among  these  pieces. 
Tlie  opening  to  the  soug  of  Asbiorn  approaches  the  nearest 
\Q  feeling,  but  like  every  Icelandic,  it  soon  freezes,   and 
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l#JOuld  this  not  sij^cceed,  the  story  of  Gunlaug  and  Rafea 
will  not  fail  to  make  any  man  blow  his  fingers  in  July.  la 
the  songof  Hroke  the  Black,  the  translator  departs  from  his 
usual  placid  demeanor,  and  in  assuming  the  character  of 
)bold,  he  becomes  rash.  For  v/hat  is  it  but  the  summit  of 
imprudence  to  risque  such  words  as  *  liaried/  '  garr'd/ 
'*  wighty/  *  gars*  and  '  kemps*  ?  Our  old  friends  Gondul  and 
Skogul,  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  in  the  Tales  of 
Wonder,  are  here  tricked  out  anew.  But  their  manners  are 
pot  bettered,  and  their  company  is  now  absolutely  insupport- 
obje.  Our  author  digs  deep  in  quest  of  the  very  roots  of 
words;  and  is  often  contented  w^th  the  quasi  of  the  Lexi- 
cographers : 

'  From  are  I  believe  our  word  eyrie  is  derived  ;  Johnson  derives 
it  from  ey,  an  egg,  properly  ei,  Gennan  :  but  I  do  not  belit.'ve  ther* 
is  a  word  in  the  Engiislr  language  (unless  very  modern)  of  German 
origin,  and  the  Germans  have  no  word  to  express  eyrie,  which  iu 
French  is  spelt  af'rc.  In  Anglo  Sax.  vcg  is  an  egg  ;  in  Icel.  egg;  m 
Galic  ubli,  or  v^h.  Ey  is  an  island  in  Icel.  The  words,  which  we  have 
in  common  witli  the  CJermans,  are  not  borrowed,  from  ihcm,  but 
drawn   from  a  higher  source.' 

He  reminds  us  of  that  profound  etymologist  who  dei-ived, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  King,  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
respectability^  from  the  word  cucumber,  by  the  following  pro- 
cess— Jeremiah  King,  Jenemy  King,  j*;rry king.  Jerkin  (cor- 
rupted by  use  into  gherkin)  cucumber. 

The  song  of  Harold  the  Valiant  was  translated  by  Mason, 
and  hasfound  its  wayinto  some  notice  through  the  medium  of 
'aglee,the  music  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  words,  and  the  vvorda 
♦f  the  music,  the  total  value  of  both  summed  up  amounting 
to  nothing.  We  subjoin  a  literal  translation  of  the  origi- 
nal by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  accuses  his  predecessor  of  having 
departed  from  the  sense  of  the  original. 

'  The  ship  sailed  wide  round  Sicily.  Then  we  were  magnificent. 
The  brovi'U  winged  stag  (i.  e.  ship)  glided  well  according  to  our 
hopes  under  the' youths.  Mindful  I  hope  in  the  meeting  to  be 
equally  active  in  love  to  the  virgin.  Hence  the  maid  of  the  gold 
ring  in  Russia  consents  to  embrace  me. 

'  Such  was  the  conflict,  that  the  men  of  Trondhiem,  they  had  the 
largest  host.  That  fight,  which  we  executed,  was  certainly  teri-ible. 
Young  I  was  separkted  from  the  young  king  fallen  in  stour,  tVc. 
•  '  Together  sixteen  we  worked  the  pump,  when  the  tide  waxed, (the 
sea  rushed  into  the  laden  planks)  on  four  benches.  .Mindful  I  hope 
in  the  nieeting  to  bo  equally  active  in  love  to  the  virgin,  &c, 

*i    ken  eight  exercises.     Ninepins;    {Qucere.) — I  can  array  an 
arm/}  strong  in  working  at  the  forge;  lam  keen  on  hori-eback  ; 
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I  have  sometimes  taken  the  sound  ;    (as  ne  sny.  U>  take  'the   icatcr  ;); 
I  can  slide  on  skates  ;   I  shoot  and  row,  so  as  to  be  useful,  &c. 

*  But  nor  widow  nor  young  maid  may  (deny)  that  we  were  (where 
•we  made  the  clash  of  swords)  southward  in  the  city  at  morning. 
AVe  were  reddened  round  with  weapons.  Those  works  are  notori- 
ous, &c. 

'  I  was  born,  where  the  Uplanders  bend  the  bow  ;  now  I  let  my 
tfar-ship,  hated  by  the  countrymen,  kiss  the  breakers.  Wide  at  a 
distance  from  men  have  I  fre(^uented  the  abode  of  islands,  (i.  e.  the 
sea)   with  my  ship,  &c.* 

From  materials  so  very  unpromising  our  author  has  made 
the  following  poem,  which  appears  to  us  superior  toanyof  the 
preceding  from  some  degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  des- 
cription of  a  rude  life,  v\-hich  imposed  on  the  same  man  the  ne- 
cessityof  beingskilled  in  all  those  exercises  which  enable  him 
to  trust  to  his  own  rreans  for  defence,  food,  and  raiment- 
it  is  besides  more  intelligible  than  the  foregoing  odes,  and 
is  free  from  allusions  to  gods  and  mortals  of  no  im.por- 
tance. 

*  My  bark  around  Sicilia  sail'd  ; 

Then  were  we  gallant,  proud,  and  strong  : 
The  winged  ship  by  youths  impell'd 
Skiram'd  (as  we  hoped)  the  waves  along, 
^ly  prowess,  tried  in  martial  field. 
Like  fruit  to  maiden  fair  shall  yield  1 

With  golden  rins  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 

*  Fierce  was  the  fight  on  Trondhiero's  heath; 
1  saw  her  sons  to  battle  move  ; 

'I'hough  few,  upon  that  field  of  death 
Long,  long,  our  desperate  warriors  str  JVC. 
Young  from  my  king  in  battle  slaiu 
1  parted  on  that  bloody  plain. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 
To  rae  the  virgin  plights  her  hand, 

'  With  vigorous  arms  the  pump  we  plied, 
Sixteen  (no  more)  my  dauntless  crew, 
And  high  and  furious  wax'd   the  tide  ; 
O'er  the  deep  bark  its  billows  flew. 
I\lv  prowess,  tried  in  hour  of  need, 
Alike  with  maiden  fair  shall  speed. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. 

Light  feats  I  ken  ;   the  sportive  game, 
The  wararray,  the  sabrileart ; 
With  fearless  breast  the  waves  I  stem  ; 
I  pres^  tiic  steed  ;  1  cabtthe  dart  ^ 
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O'er  ice  on  slippery  skates  I  glide ; 
}kly  dexterous  oar  deries  the  tide. 

With  golden  riiio  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand, 

*  Let  blooming  maid  and  widow  say, 
IVIid  proud  Byzantium's  southern  walls 
What  deeds  we  wrought  at  dawn  of  day  ! 
What  falchions  sounded  through  their  halls  ! 
What  blood  distain'd  each  weighty  spear  I 
Those  tVats  are  famous  far  and  near  ! 

With  golden  rinsi  in  Russia's  land 
Tome  the  virgin  ph'ghts  her  hand. 

*  Where  snow-clad  uplands   rear  their  head, 
ISIy  breath  I  drew  mid    bowmen  strong  ; 
But  now  my  bark,    the  peasant's  dread, 
Kisses  the  sea  its  rocks  among. 

INIidst  barren  isles,  where  ocean  fnam'd, 
Tar  from  the  tread  of  man  I  roam'd. 

With  golden  ring  in  Russia's  land 

To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand.' 

In  the  note  on  the  discovery  of  Iceland  is  much  curious 
conjecture  on  the  Thnle  of  the  antients,  which  our  aulhor 
thinks  most  probable  to  have  been  a  part  of  Norway,  'which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Thyle-nicU"k^where  the  traces  of  Phce- 
nician  commerce  are  visible  ;  where  great  mines  had  been 
dug,  and  forests  felled  ;  a  period  so  early  that  no  account 
appearsof  it  in  the  old  histories,  and  at  a  time  Vv'hen  the  rude 
and  ignorant  natives  could  not  easily  have  performed  works 
of  such  magnitude.'  And  again^atter  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  colonists,  '  the  names  of  all  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Iceland,  and  the  spots  which  they  occupied,  were 
carefully  recorded  ;  and  the  Icelanders  of  the  present  day 
can  trace  their  pedigrees  up  to  the  ninth  century  with  tole- 
rable certainty.' 

We  took  our  leave  of  the  dreary  Iceland  and  its  poetry 
without  regret,  in  hopes,  how  fond^  and  how  delusive  !  of 
meeting  something  more  worthy  our  attention  in  the  exo- 
tics of  more  happy  climes.  Our  author  appears  tired  with^iis 
Latin  and  Greek  muses,  who  certainly  are  the  associates  of 
boys  only.  For  although  no  scholar  who  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate theexhaustless  treasures  of  the  two  antient  lan- 
guages, would  cease  to  be  a  reader  and  admirer,  yet  few  will 
be  found,  in  a  country  with  a  language  of  its  own  adapted 
to  all  the  purposesof  vigorous  or  of  soft  expression,  willing 
to  write  in. any  but  his  native  tongue. 

In  a  Latin  Fak  to  a  friend  we  find  little  to  obierve    but 
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that  the  style  is  afiected,  the  display  of  the  names  of 
places  and  rivers  pedantic,  and  the  costumes  cf  antient  anci 
modern  names  confused  without  a  reason  in  several  instances. 
Thus  between  the  antient  names  Thamesinus  and  Sabrina, 
he  inserts  the  modern  aud  unelassical  name'  Humber  for  a£ 
lialin  word,  instead  of  Abus. 

The  Greek  version  of  Ossian's  Berrathon  is^  a»  all  modern 
Greek  versions  ought  to  be,  which  have  any  pretension  to' 
correctness,  a  cento  of  words  and  phrases  from  Homer. 

The  translations  are  singularly  dull  and  unmeaning; 
many  of  thern  are  from  authors  of  no  consequence,  the 
Cowper's,  the  Hayley*s,  and  the  Bowies',  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  in  the  Epithalamium  from  the  Italian  of 
Parini,the  double  ending  which  occurs  twice  in  every  stanza, 
certainly  without  rhyme,  and  without  a  shadow  of  reason, 
is  a  vvantori  defiance  of  harmony. 

In  stanza  v. 

*  To  see  her 
Pour  tenJerest  words  of  bashful  love/ 

IS  an  oversight. 

But  what  is  this  epithalamium  in  point  of  absurdity,  when 
compared  with  the  translation  from  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire^ 
done  at  full  gallop  ! 

*  jNly  God,  I  have  fought  sixty  years  for  thy  fame, 
Seen  thy  temple  demoltshwd,  and  perish  thy  namei"&c. 

ihe  metre  borrowed  from 

*  A  cobler  there  was,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  stall,' 

■which,  although  conformable  t&  the  structure  of  the  FrencTi 
language,  is  the  most  forcible  conveyance  of  ridicule  in  the 
English. 

The  tribe  of  gentlemen  authors,  from  the  little  trouble 
which  they  take  in  quest  either  of  originality  of  thought  or 
]anguage>  appear  to  consider  poetry  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  that  tolimit  their  words  to  a  certain  number  of 
syllables,  with  a  regular,  or  even  an  irregular  recurrence  of 
ihyme,  and  the  selection  of  a  few  words  not  ordinarily  found 
in  common  conversation  or  familiar  writing,  ia  composing 
at  least  gentlemanly  poetry.  I'here  can  be  no  objection  to 
an  innocent  and  childish  pastime,  provided  it  be  confined 
strictly  to  a  circle  rich  enongh  to  be  exempt  from  the  bad 
effects  of  mispending  their  time.  But  when  gentlemen  obtrude 
their  levities  on  the  world,  it  becomes  pretty  evident  that 
they  are  candidates  for  fame,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
if  encouragement  be  given  to  these  forward  children  of  pa- 
rents blind  U  their  faulu,  the  prets  would  teem  vf'ilh  abor- 
tions. 
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^oantient  author  is  so  frequently  referred  to  as  Horace, 
Nay,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  amouat  of  current  quotations 
from  all  the  authors  anlient  and  modern  combined,  equal  in 
number  and  utility  those  extracted  from  Horace  alone. 
This  originates  in  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  treats, 
and  more  especially  in  that  bold,  figurative,  and  appro- 
priate language  which  adapts  itself  exclusively  to  every 
•uccessive  subject.  He  seldom  if  ever  deals  in  general 
expressions.  ft  is  inconceivable,  why  so  many  versifyers 
who  deal  in  nothing  else,  should  have  the  heart  to  attempt 
him.  Some  of  his  odes  owe  their  celebrity  almost  entirely 
to  their  choiceness  of  diction.  We  will  instance  this  in  one 
«f  his  most  admireal, 

Quis  raultil  gracilis,  &c. 

•r  as  we  have  seen  it  suggested, 

Qui  raulta  graeilis,  &c. 

which  gives  a  new  spirit  to  the  whole  ode.  Here  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  thought  ;  the  phraseology,  if  not  its  only,  is 
undoubtedly  its  highest  claim  to  merit.  Young  poets, 
conscious  only  of  the  charm,  and  inattentive  to  the  cause  of 
it,  reduce  all  those  niceties  of  expression  in  which  the  secret 
excellence  consists,  into  general  and  obvious  language. 
While  they  attempt  to  grasp  the  body,  which  is  too  dimi- 
nutive  to  be  seen-clearly,  the  subtile  spirit  has  evaporat- 
ed. To  transfuse  the  thoughts  and  style  of  a  foreign  and 
suitient  poet  inte  our  native  tongue,  requires  that  the 
translator's  mind  should  be  in  unison  with  his  original,  and 
in  the  choice  of  smaller  pieces  we  generally  decide  from 
accident.  The  prominent  feature  of  anode  presents  itself  to 
us  in  our  own  language,withoutany  or  with  very  little  effort ; 
and  being  pleased  with  having  mastered  the  difficulty,  and 
■ecured  the  characteristic  beauty,  we  attempt  the  remainder. 
But  what  beauty,  what  character,  what  encouragement  in 
ihe outset,  middle,  or  end,  could  have  goaded  this  gentleai*n 
Joto  an  effort  to  translate  the  '  Integer  vit«  ?' 

*  That  fcteppy  man,  whose  virtuous  heart 
Is  f rr^  from  guilt  and  conscious  tear, 
Keeds  not  the  poison'<i  Mooiish  dart, 
Nor  bow,  nor  sword,  nor  deadly  spearj 

'Whether  on  shores  that  Ganges  laves, 

Or  Syrtes'  quivering  sands  among  ; 

Or  where  Hydaspes'  fabled  waves  •  .''^* 

la  strange  rasanders  wind  aJong, 
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*  When  free  from  care  I  dared  to  rove, 
And  Lalage  inspired  my  lay, 

A  wolf  within  the  Sabine  grove 
Fled  wild  from  his  defenceless  prey. 

*  Such  prodigy  the  Daunian  bands 

In  their  drear  haunts  shall  never  trace; 
Nor  barren  Libya's  arid  sands, 
Kough  parent  of  the  lion  race. 

*  O  place  me,  where  no  verdure  smiles, 
Ko  vernal  zephyrs  fan  the  groond, 

Ko  varied  scene  the  eye  beguiles, 
Nor  murmuring  rivulets  glide  around  ! 

.    *  Place  me  on  Thracia's  frozen  lands, 
Uncheer'd  by  genial  light  of  day! 
Place  me  on  Afric's  burning  sands, 
Scorched  by  the  sun's  inclement  ray  ! 

*  Love  in  my  heart  shall  pain  beguile, 
Sweet  Lalage  shall  be  my  song  ; 

The  gentle  beauties  of  her  smile, 
The  gentle  music  of  her  tongue.' 

Where  could  have  been  the  invitation  to  translate?  Was 
it  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in  the  first  stanza  ?  Was  it 
in  the  music  of  the  genitives  attached  to  words  abeady  end- 
ing in  s,  in  the  second  stanza,  by  which  the  verse  is  very 
properly  made  to  hiss  its  author?  Was  it  the  inelegant  and 
ungrammaticai  omission  of  the  article  in 

'  Such  prodigy  the  Daunian  bands?' 

TVas  it  the  common  and  uncharacteristic  verbiage  of  the 
three  last  stanzas?  Did  Mr.  H.  really  imagine  that  theg'ojuij 
picture  of  Horace, 

Quod  latus  terrip  nebula?,  raalusque 
Jupiter  urget, 

met  with  any  representation  in 

No  varied  scene  the  eye  beguiles, 


Jsfor  murmuiing  rivulets  glide  around  ? 


or  in  the  following  ? 


*  Place  me  on  Thracias frozen  lands 
Uncheer'd  bij  genial  light  of  daij ; 
Place  me  on 'Afric's  burning  sands    . 
Scorch'd  by  the  suu's  inclement  ray,* 
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Oh  the  expressions '  varied  scene/'  beguile  the  ey6/  ' muf- 
niuiing  rivulet,'/  genial  light/  '  arid  sands/*  inclement  ray/ 
ice.  young  ladies  and  amorous  fellow-comriioners  at  the 
universities,  could  say  mme  than  ourselves.  I>isarm  poetry 
of  i\\k%e  famous  de  p'arkf,  rfnd  it  would  be  takeft  out  of  the 
hands  of  many  a  puny  whipster.  But  there  must  have  been 
some  encouragement  to  our  author  in  attempting  this  ode 
i/tvitd  Miiietvi.  The  last  stanza/  which  we  thin fe  to  have 
been  written  first,  seems  to  be  a  clue  which'  unravels  th« 
whole,    llere  it  is— 

*  Love  in  my  ht2t.it  shall' pain  begtttlc. 
Sweet  Lalage  shall  be  my  song,  • 

The  gentle  beaulj'es  of  her  smile, 
The  gentle  music  of  her  tongue.' 

How  surprized  will  the  admirer  of  Lai  age  be  to  hear  thai 
instead  of  an  encouragement,  he  should  have  considered  this 
a  positive  end  to  all  his  hopes  !  He  appears  to  have  beeni 
deceived  by  the  seeming  prettiness  of  the  two  last  lines  ;  to 
give  them  a  place  he  repeats  the  word  beguile,  that  darling 
word  of  demi-poets^  and  fashions  the  whole  stanza  after  his 
own  conceit,     Phillips  had  said 

'  Who  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Sultly  speak  and  sweetly  smile.' 

In  saying  this,  although  he  departed  etitirely  frotft  the 
manner  of  Sappho,  which  indulges  in  no  prettiness,  he  cer- 
tainly  excelled  Catullus,  and  equalled  Horace.  This  should 
have  slopped  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  had  nothing  better 
to  substitute. 

The  admirers  ofCowper  will  drivel  with  delight  over  the 
following  overflowing  o-f  simplicity  from  Catullus  : 

*  VYrfh  mournful  voice  and  faultering  tongue, 
With  sweetly  sympathetic  moan, 

liei^in,  ye  loves,  the  funeral  song  I 
The  bird,  my  fair  one's  joy,  is  gone  ! 

*  The  bird  she  nursM  with  anxious  care,,- 
And  fondly  cherish'd  night  and  day 
Yor  never  from  the  gentle  fair 

The  little  darling  wish'd  ta  stray, 

*  Now  perch'd  upon  her  graceful  head 
With  frolic  wing  and  warbling  throat  ; 
Is'uw  on  her  snowy  bosom  laid 

He  sweetly  tuned  his  artless  note.- 

Cpit.  Rev.  V©1.  la   Januarj^,  1^07.  M 
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'Cold  death,  alas !  has  clos'd  his  eyes 
(With  tears  bedew  his  funeral  urn  !) 
In  those  sad  realms  of  night  he  lieSj 
Whence  mortar  beauties  ne'er  return. 

•  Ye  barbarous  fates,  who  love  to  crop 
The  prime  of  youth  and  beauty's  fluw'r, 
Ah!  could  ye  not  relenting  stop 

The  furies  of  your  cruel  pow'r ! 

*  Behold  my  fair  one's  swollen  eyej 
With  tears  of  never  ceasing  grief! 
Behold  her  bosom  heave  with  sighs. 
To  heart-felt  pangs  the  faint  relief! 

'  'Tis  ye,  that  cause  these  tears  to  flow  ; 
'Tis  ye,  that  cause  that  breast  to  heave  ; 
Your  hands  have  oped  the  source  of  woe, 
And  doom'd  my  lovely  nymph  to  grieve/ 

Here  are,  besides,  some  original  poems.  Here  is  a  song 
on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  enough  to  put  any  one  in  good  hu- 
mour ;  the  weather  is  now  (this  10th  of  January)  wet  and 
foggy.  We  the  reviewers,  who  are  doubtless  assembled  at 
our  great  round  table  in  daily  debate,  begin  to  partake  of 
the  general  gloom  of  the  season.  But  as  our  wish  is  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  public,  and  to  divert  them  from 
the  calamities  usually  attending  this  hanging  and  drowning 
season,  and  having  moreover  very  good  natural  voices  our- 
selves, of  which  we  feel  ourselveg  not  a  little  proud,  we 
will,  without  wailing  to  be  pressed,  sing  the  two  first  stansas 

of  this  BODg. 

*  So7tg  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

^  Our  arms  have  thunder'd 

And  Europe  ha?  wonder'd 
At  trophies  of  valor  by  Britain  display'd  ; 

But  April  expiring 

Has  heard  the  guns  firing 
To  sound  the  sad  fall  of  her  glory  and  trade. 

Here  the  counter-tenor  was  fit  to  kill  himself  with  laugh- 
ing,   owing  to   the   full    bottom'd   wig   of  Dr. ,  the 

reviewer  of  metaphysical  tracts,  slipping  over  his  left  eye 
in  the  extacy  of  one  of  the  Doctor's  very  best  shakes  on 
the  word  and.  After  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Soprano, 
order  being  restored,  we  were  enabled  most  clearly  and  har- 
moniously to  chant  as  lolloweth  : 

*  The  power  of  France  growing,]} 
All  thrones  to  her  bowing, 
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Our  .wealth  to  republican  losses  a  prey  ; 
Our  trophies  all  faded, 
Tho'  grossly  paraded, 
The  tackle  which  held  us  is  all  cut  away. 

Sing  rumty-iddle-dy,  ruraty-iddle-dyj 
ruraty-iddle-dy,  rowdy.'  - 

Tlie  agitation  occasioned    by   an  excess   of  cheerfulness 
Was  followed  by  an  accident  that  had  well  nigh  put  an   end 
to  our  festivicies.     For  while  we  were  waving   our  ink-horns 
in  singing  the  chorus  co;tspmVo,  some   of  the  black  ingre-» 
tiients  dropped  out,  and  left  an  unseemly  blur  on  the  new, 
fawn-colouredj  double  milled,  and  striped  kerseymere  bree- 
ches of  the  gentleman  who  beat  time  on  the  triangle.     Here 
all  was  turbulence,  which    however   subsiding  at  last  into  a 
pleasing  melancholy  at  the  damaged   inexpressibles,   witU 
sad,  plaintive,  and  tender  voices  we    sung   the  song   which 
will  be  found  in  p.  104.   as  one  perfectly  adapted  to  an   oc- 
casion so  serious.     After  having  chanted  thus  melodiously, 
we  were  resolved  to  have  some  recitation,  and  then  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  evening's  entertainment  in   a  few 
concluding  remarks.     For  the  first  part   of  our   design  we 
fixed  on      *   The    Narrative   of  a  true   Story    called   Wil- 
liam   Lambert,'  or   nothing.       This     was   most  ably    exe* 
cuted,  and   with  extraordinary   piquancy,  by   a  gentlemaa 
nvho  speaks  to  a  miracle  through  his   nose,  and  has   withal  a 
humming  way  with  him.     Having  adjusted  our    wigs,   many 
of  which  had  fallen  off,  and  some  of  which  were  turned  the 
back-part  before,  owing    to   the  festivities   of   this   Arabian 
hight'.s  entertainment,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  again   to 
business,  and  to  conclude  our   remarks.     And   first   we  ob- 
serve that  the  author  prefixes  to  his  poems  the  date    of  the 
year  in    which    he  atchieved    a  deed    of  such  hardihood. 
This  led  us  to  notice  that  the  early  poems  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  latter,  and  in  no  respect  differ  from  them, 
excepting  that  they    are    more  excusable   from    being  the 
indiscretions  of  youth.     Our  author  wrote  and  printed  long 
ago  an  ode  to  Hellebore,  or  nonsense,  vve  forget  which.    JNo 
man  who  follows  the   bent  of  his    genius  will  ever   make  a 
bad  figure,  and  no  man  who    baulks  his  natural    propensity 
in  favour  of  what  is  contradictory  to  his  inclination,  can  ever 
make  a  good  one.     Mr.  Herbert's  ode  drew  forth    this   re- 
mark.    In  this  ode  the  juvenile  bard  displayed  such  a  tho- 
rough intimacy  wilh   the   subject,  and    succeeded    so  emi- 
nently, that  it  is  really  surprising  he   should    have  deserted 
a  cause  to  which  he  was  a  proselyte,  and  expatiated   in  the 
dangerous  and  profitless  fields  of  ^ense. 
Tht  extended  name  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  confidence  just- 
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ly  placed  la  his  information,  and  the  eneooragement?  Iket3 
out  to  him  to  become  a  poet,  foanded  on  seemingly  goot? 
grounds,  extorted  fromusibe  preceding  reraarks.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  le?srning  to  prodace  any 
work  of  merit,  if  strength  of  eoneeptioB,  and  decided  origi- 
nai  powers  be  wanted  to  leaven  the  ma*?.  The  reviewer  oi'thi? 
article,  in  turning  his  attention  to  the  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  before  hhn,  to  whieh  all  Earope  has  n>ade  contribu- 
tions, lo3t  and  perples"ed  as  he  was  in  thedall  and  elaborate 
diiorder,  coald  not  help  exclaiming, 

.Qu2s  ^ibtH  anteferam»  quss-pnma  aut  Tiftiraa   ponam  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  deprecates  an  unjust  and  unfounded  attack 
made  upon  a  trifling  t^ans^ation  in  the  last  serie*  of  the  Cri- 
tical Keview,  stating  that  it  hadl^en  trie  Tehicte  K>r  Jaco- 
binism.     He  complams  justly.     Had  the  present  condacto? 
of  the  Review  been  concerned  in  it,  he  should  have  received 
ample  redre*3  for  an  assertion  so  very  idle  and  unfoanded". 
However  hardly  an  author  may  feel  himself  dealt  withal, the 
strictures  of  a  reviewer  shoaid    be   confined  merely  to  the 
work,  withfeut  any  reference  to  private  character,    provided 
the   writer  shews  no  disposition    to  gite  currency   to  bad 
principles.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  questions  of 
religion  and  loyalty,  the  slightest  breasth    will  tarnish   i\k: 
fairest  fame,   will  expose  a  man  to    a  warfare  with  *he  art- 
ful, designing  and  stupid  part  of  the  community,  who  owe 
their  rise   to  similar   persecations.     If  that  scent   be  once 
given,  the  whole  pack  of  fools,  knaves  and   hypocrites  are 
instantly  unkennelled  ;   ibey  join  in  the  hue  and   cry,    and 
never  give  up    the  chace,  until  they   ha^e  run   duwn  their 
victim.     We  kaow  not  what  coB!d   have  drawn    from   qqf 
predecessors  a  remark,  which  canr>ui  be  supported  by  a  single 
word  or  thought  contained  in  the  volume*  before  us  ;  but  we 
are  sincerely  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  validity   o* 
our  author  i  claims  to  loyalty  and  patrioiisro. 
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IT  would  be  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of 
character  amcrig  that  portion  »jf  human  existence,  whicri 
during  the  geni?ti  season  of  sumiu^T,  is  employed  in  forcing 
its  way  through  the  oc,ocsing  qualiiies  of  external  nature^ 
and  of  which  so  many  d'^tsched  members  annually  commit 
outrage*  au.  the  public  patseace,  under  liie  denominatioa  oi 
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tOKrists.   In  acoaairy  like  this,  where  wealth  has  multiplied 
ihe  desires  and  the  means  of  eiviovuieut,  and  idleness  ioster* 
«very  capricious  whiui  tliat  ignoraoce  or  extravagance  may 
have  conceived,  *Iissipation  runs  a  wider   round,  and    folljr 
£oars  to  a  more  adventurous  height,  than  the  limited  absur- 
Ally  of  a  po<jrer  age^   ever  dared  to  attempt   or   hoped  to 
attain.     This  blind  pasaioa  fur  untried  pleasures,  nursed    by 
the  phantoms  of  imaglnatioa,  and  unrestraiBed   by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  impels  people  to  the  prosecution   of  objects 
at  variance  with  tUedispo&iiioRs  of  their  nature,  and  often 
xhverts  the   calm  current  of  tlieif  lives  into  some  rugged 
channel,  over  which  Proyiden-ee  never    iatended   it   should 
flow.     U  is  tluis  we  are  enabled  to  ai^count  for  that  epidemi- 
cal rage  for  travelling,  which  has  of  liite  years  afflicted  the 
in4iiibitants  of  this  island.      Nothicg  can  htop  the  dire  con- 
tagion ;  it  attacks  witli  equal   fury  die  young   antl  the  old, 
ithe  robuit  and   the  infirm  ;  it  preys  inditQiminalely  on  men, 
women  and  children.     Even  those  most  worthy  persons  who, 
Jong  accustomed  to  sedentary  employments  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  this  prosperous   realm,  were  iiitherio    consi- 

■  xlered  as  tixiures,  have  fallen  victims  to  this  desolatmg 
plague,  and  spurning  the  sordid  trade  of  gold,  scamper  over 
the  thinly  peopled  districts  of  rural  retirement,  in  vagarie* 
.deeply  distressing  to  their  old  friends  and  highly  amusing  to 
their  new  acquaintance.  During  what  publicans  call  the 
busy  time  of  the  year,  the  country  now  presents  a  very  singa- 
Jar  and  coujical  ap|>earance,  and  the  once  qniet  region*  of 
AV^estmoreiand  ofter  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  spectacle  a$ 
(Cheapside. 

In  tbe  course  of  ihose  peregrinations,  in  which  we  too  are 

■  glad  to  indulge,  after  a  winter  spent  in  the  labour  of  criticai 
disseclion,  we  have  occasionally  met  characters  not  unpror 
^uctive  of  entertainment ;  we  have  sometimes  found  our- 
selves in  the  room  with  a  clas>  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wIiq 
having  accidentally  heard  in  the  course  of  conversation,that 
ujl  the  world  was  not  in  every  respect  similar  to  London, 
determined  io  prove  by  experience  the  truth  of  that  infor- 
mation, and  no  jonger  to  sit  silent  and  ignorant  in  companv, 
when  the  theme  of  conversation  should  chance  to  extend 
beyond  the  liberties  of  W  escminster.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed, that  ara.tiona!  curiosity  madeany  part  of  the  mo- 
ti,ves  which  drove  them  from  their  homcs.or  that  they  sutfered 
iiiiy  thing  but  downright  mental  pain  from  the  time  they 
delivered  their  first  injunctions  to  the  delighted  postillion. 
They  see  no  prospect  but  through  the  cracked  window  of;* 
post  chaise,  they  hold  no  conversation  but  with  the  land- 
lord or  chambermaid.  They  are,however,support€d  under  thejr 
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sufferings  bytwo  considerations;  first^tiie  anticipation  of  those; 
future  hours  of  glory,  when,  seated  round  the  social  fire,  they 
shall  assume  the  air  of  travellers,  and  astonish  the  weak  minds 
of  their  city  friends  by  narrative,  description  and  anecdote  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  witli  which  they  came  on  the  eye  of  the  gaz- 
ing rustics.  Chaises,  gigs,  buggies,  horsemen,  swell  the 
cavalcade,  and  its  transit  through  a  village  is  remembered 
like  a  thunder-storm  or  a  fiery  meteor. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  tourists,  less  ludicrous  than  the 
good  people  above  mentioned,  but  much  more  disagreeable. 
These  are  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  their  iuquisitive 
spirit  of  curiosity,  and  who  wish  to  acquire  the  repniation  of 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge.  They  resolve  to  see, 
smell,  touch,  hear  and  feel  every  thing  obvious  to  the  ex  ternal 
senses,  that  the  co-uritry  through  which  they  pass  may  have 
jthe  misfortune  to  possess.  They  accordingly  provide  theni- 
f elves  with  every  tour,  journal,  post-chaise  companion,  map 
or  engraving  that  has  libelled  the  scene  in  question.  W  hen 
they  see  a  large  tree,  or  a  stream,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  viU 
lage,  a  general  consultation  is  held  on  the  subject  of  the 
dbcovery,  and  its  name  being  found,  its  history  is  perused 
with  voracious  eagerness,  and  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  an 
inestimable  treasure.  The  unfortunate  landlord  too  of  each 
jnn  is  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  questions,  poured  in  at 
once  upon  him  from  all  quarters;  and  should  the  village 
boast  a  guide,  he  is  resorted  to  as  a  museum  of  every  thing 
curious  in  the  natural  and  -noral  world.  But  by  thus  en- 
deavouring to  see  every  thing,  it  happens  that  persons  of 
this  description  see  nothing,  for  though  the  objects  meet 
their  senses,  no  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  seat  of  under- 
standing. They  trustentirely  to  others,  what  ought  to  be 
the  province  of  their  own  minds,  and  consequently  after 
leaving  the  scene  of  observation,  they  recollect  nothing  but 
a  multitude  of  dry  names  and  still  more  arid  facts,unadorned 
by  one  ray  of  intelligence,  unenlivened  by  one  association  of 
remembered  thought.  When  inclined  to  be  talkative,  they 
are  the  pests  of  society,  and  destroy  the  gaiety  of  the  s&cial 
circle,  by  a  hubbub  of  unconnected  phrases,  which  for  dull 
iibsurdity  might  nearly  equal  the  contents  of  a  chapter  in 
John  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland. 

Athird  class  of  tourists  may  be  termed  jolly  fellows,  who 
have  no  idea  of  travelling  in  a  hum-drum  style,  or  of  rusti  - 
eating  the  free  and  easy  manners  cf  city  fash-ion.  It  often 
happens  that  gentlemen  of  this  description  are  hard  run  for 
amusement  during  the  summer  months,  and  as  a  last  re- 
icurce^  take  to  ibe  dcsperatt  measure  of  visiting  ths  coun- 
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try.  They  care  not  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and 
would  rather  pass  an  evening^in  the  box-lobby  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  than  witness  the  finest  aioonlight  scene  in  the  nortfi 
of  England.  Accordingly  their  amusement  during  the  day, 
consists  in  displaying  their  dexterity  in  the  guidance  of  the 
reins  or  flourishing  the  whip,  and  during  the  night  in 
'  pouring  out  copious  libations  to  the  rosy  god.  They  draw 
close  the  curtains  to  exclude  the  lingering  light  of  eve,  and 
sit  down  to  serious  drinking.  They  all  agree  that  the  day's 
tour  has  been  a  stupid  bore;  and  an  act  is  passed  to  fine  in  a 
bumper,  every  man  who  drops  an  hint  of  their  being  on  a 
rural  excursion.  Erelong  the  Bacchanalian  song  arises, and 
to  use  V\^alter  Scott's  language,  *  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain* 
float  down  the  stream  of  intoxication.  In  some  distant 
parlour  the  peaceful  traveller  hears  the  horrid  din,  and  the 
trembling  waiter,  ere  he  opens  the  door,  stops  till  the  sound 
of  the  long-rung  bell  dies  on  his  ear  before  he  has  courage 
to  face  the  noisy  crew.  Midnight  witnesses  their  obstre- 
perous orgies  ;  and  in  the  morning,  pale-faced  spectres  are 
observed  silently  wandering  about,  who  a  few  hours  before 
had  given  such  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  existence.       j 

Widely  different  from  these  '  bons  vivans,'  is  the  senti- 
mental tourist.  The  amiable  enthusiast  is  cursed  or  blessed 
(which  you  will,)  with  a  soul  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
slightest  impressions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  that  he 
steals  hi>  way  through'' the  beauties  of  nature,  as  if  afraid  to 
be  shocked  to  death  at  witnessing  the  tliistle-fare  of  a  jack- 
ass, or  dissolved  into  e:rtacy  at  hearing  the  drawling  sing- 
song ofa  milk^maid.  He  flies  from  ever}-  thinj;  rude  and 
boisterous,  and  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  innocence  and 
peace.  He  will  write  an  elegy  on  a  beggar  without  giving 
him  a  farthing,  and  it  he  hears  of  a  thief  being  brought  to  the 
gallows,  will  forget  that  he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  steal- 
ing, in  a  lamentation  over  the  misfortune  of  his  gettmg 
hanged.  In  tlie  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  forgets  that 
God  implanted  any  manliness  in  his  soul,  and  gives  way  to  a 
confirmed  habit  of  grief  and  sympath\%  thjTt  would  la  the 
highest  degree  become  a  man-milliner  fresh  from  the  Sorrows 
or  Charlotte  and  VVerter. 

We  know  not  to  which  of  the  classes  now  described  the 
author  of  the  Tour  before  us  ought  to  be  assii^-ned.  He  has 
notlnnf;  sufficieutlv  discriminative  or  striking;  about  him  to 
belong  exclusively  to  one  particular  character.  He  is  the 
most  trifling  and  insipid  of  God's  creatures;  the  most  com- 
mon-place observations  are  for  ever  trickling  from  his  pen  ; 
and  while  his  mind  is  insensible  to  the  mildtsc  and  niostsub-' 
liaie  scenery,  it  is  affected  by  objects  altogether  tanit  and 
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uninteresting.     What  his  iiiotive  was  in  visiting  the  Lak-es, 
we  cannot  conjecture,  unless  it  was  simply  to  look  at  them. 
He  never  by  any  accident  conversed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  through  which   he  passed,  either  high  or  low^, 
rich  or  poor,  except  when  compelled   by  dire  necessity    to 
order  dinner  of  the  landlord,  or  »o  answer  some  impertinent 
question,  suggested  by  the  curiosity  of  liis  guide.     He  ex- 
plored none  of  the  secret  haunts  of  nature  ;  none  of  the  sa- 
vage dells,  the  lonely  cataracts,  the  wild  tarns,  the  beetling 
cliffs  which  far  amid  the  recesses  of  mountain   scenery,   the 
solitary  wanderer  beholds  with  a  fearful  and  trcn)bling  va})- 
ture.     In  general    he   kept  jogging  along  the  public  road, 
delighted  with  the  regular  rows  of  larch-trees,  whose  shade 
liept  the  flies  and   sun  from  his  face;  admiring  '  the  white 
clouds  sailing  through  the  blue  sky,'  a  phenbnienon  which 
\ve  think   might    have  been  enjoyed   during    the  summer 
months  in  any  other  part  of  the   habitable  globe,   and   en- 
deavouritig,  at  the  close  of    day,  with,  we  fear,  very  littJQ 
isuccess,  to  construe  an  ode   of  Horace  or    Anacreon.     |n- 
cleed,  little  as  the  illiberal  prejudices  and   pitiful    conceit  of 
bur   tourist  are  entitled  to  serious  compassion,  we  could  no^ 
help,  during  the  perusal  of  his  unprofitable  pages,  often  feel- 
ing acutely  for  the  helpless  and  desolate  state  in  which  he 
fend  his  companion  must  have  passed  the  long  sunimer  even- 
ings.    Fatigued,  as  by  his  own  confession  he  generally  was^- 
with  the  slender  exertions   of  the  day,  and  destitute,  by  the 
confession  of  his  book,  uf  all  mental  resources,  the  interval 
between  a  late  dinner  and  an  early  bed  must  uniiormly  have 
passed  in  that  disturbed  kind  of  slumber,    which   is  too  high 
Ja  price  for  the  deathlike  sleep   by   which  it  is  at  length  fol- 
lowed. We  figure  to  our  mind's  eye,  our  disconsolate  tourist 
yawning  in  the   incommodious  inclosure   of  a   great,  hard, 
wooden   arm-chair,  overturning    by  frequent  starts    from  a 
dreahjy  drowsiness  the  ili-contrived  fender,  and  tinaliy,  giv^ 
ing  orders  for  bed-room   candles  in  a  tone  of  indistinct  bur- 
liness to  h.  chambermaid,    whose    natural   pertncss  acquires 
new  acidity  from  the  unreasonable   bad  humour  of  her  un- 
polite  guest.  '  Such  suti'eriiigs  may  have  been  imposed  upon 
fiimself  ias  a  penance  for  sins  committed    in    secret;  but  \vc 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  one  cnme  can  be  expi- 
ated by  another,  or  thai  a  man  ought  to  seek  a   cure    for  a 
distresbcd  conscience,  in  the    punishment  which    he  jnllicts 
©a  an  innocent   public;     \\'lioever  reads  tliis  performance 
Vkill  suffer  much,  very  much.     Jf  the    tourist  who  u'ishes  to 
■    be  informed  of-  every  place    and  every  object  that  may  l)e 
jscenat  the  'English  lakes,  expects  to  derive  that  information 
truia  this   volume^   he  will  tiud   nothing  but  a  lew  uauicis 
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Jitiown  to  all  the  world  ;  if  the  sentimentalist  peruse  its  page* 
to  indulge  his  sensibility,  lie  will  doubiiess   meet  wiih  a  tew 
iniserable  scraps  of  pathos,  but  nothing  to  satisfy  his  diseased 
j>alate  ;  if  the  admirer  of  graud,  wild,  -^nd  benutiful  scenery, 
hopes  to  see  nature  as  in  a  mirror,  he  will  find  tliat  conimotji 
glass  has  no  pov.er  of  reflection  ;  and  if  the  philosopher,  the 
student  of  character,  expects  to  be  enlightened  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  mind,    he    will  fling  the    Sprinted   pageant'    indig- 
iiantly  away,  as  destitute  of  intellect,  speculation  or  theory;;. 
It  is  cCne  of  the  few  hooks  we  have  seen,  possessing  nothing  tQ 
yecommencj  it,  not  even  a  s.utlicient  quantity  of  ^heer  absur- 
f^\t}\     The  paper  and  types  atone  deserve   praise,   lo  which- 
Mr.  W.  Pople,  Old   Boswell-coiirt,  i?trand,  i;;  well  entitled. 
To  iustifv  the  severiXv    of  casiigation,     we  /shall   shortly 
analyse  the  performance.     And  let  us  obseiye    in   ilie  hrst 
place,  that  more  than  a  ihini  part  of  it  has    no    connection 
whatever  with  the  Latces,  nor  indeed  with  any  thing  else,  but 
jnerel^  contains  a  journal  ui'  that  portion  of  the  author's  life, 
whichwas  spent  in  the  summer  ofthe  year  1804  between  Lon- 
don and  Kendal.  The  hrstfj;Hmpi-:e  wecatch  of  him  is  ™inf;'  ur* 
Highgale-hiil  on  his  way  to  Ashbtjurne,    but  whether   he  is 
enjoviiiG;  the  interior  of  the  mail  coach,  or  of  the   '    IJerbv 
Dilly  carrying   ihre,e  insides,?  the  darkness  of   the   evening 
prevents   us   from  ascertaining.     Either    vehicle,    however, 
must  have  been  equally  pleasant  to  hini,  ;is    he  slept  all  the 
way    to  Northampton,    which  we    are    informed  '    (.onlnius 
some    well-built    houses.'      Passing  through   the     town   of 
l.eicester, 'which  is  inhabited  chielty  by  graziers,'   he  arrived 
at  Ashbourne,  where,  wonderful  lo  relat^',  '  the  country  and 
the  weather  seemed  to    brighten    together.'     fie  ther*'   su\r 
jtwo  French  generals.  Pajoc  and    Boyer,    s^peaking  ol   wluwii 
he  says  that  *  veracity  beamed  on  every  counleiianjL-e,'  uxing, 
we  suppose,  the  word  *  countenance'    in  the  restiicled  senv. 
bfM'eiiture.'     Here  he   visited    the  village  of  Ihini,   which, 
like  every  other  village   menLioncd    in  ihe  lour, '  consists  of 
a  few  scattered  huts.*     Ilaii)  house  is  inhabiled  by   'a   gen- 
tleman who  is  a  very  active  justice  of  the  (>eacc.'      N'ear'lhis 
village  he  saw  *  a  mossy    Ubiet   encircled  with   a  henoh   of 
stone,  which  is  said  to  have    iiiS[)ired  tlie'  genius  of  llie  fa- 
cetious Coiigreve  in    the  conipoMtion    ot'liis  Old    f'»aclK-lor  " 
^low  this  could  have  been  we  ki^ow  not.      ()n   the  i)anks  of 
l)ove,  he  saw    a    rabbit-warren,    '  whore  rabbits   are   every 
where  seen  running  about,'   and  t!u^   slreani  itself   is    distii:- 
gnished  froni  all  other  streams  by  the  f  )ilovv'ing  \  prv  remark- 
tible  properties,  vi/.    '  its  artless  and  aicessant  murmur," an<l 
*  its  sometiiues  gliding  smooLlilv,'  and    '  at  others  l)ein<>  im- 
peded aad  brokei)  in  its  course,'     it  moreover  '  rt-miuds  him 
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of  the  liver  Wye,'  by  means  probably  of  the  associating 
principle  of  contrariety.  He  met  on  its  banks  with  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  namely, '  a  man  who  had 
reared  a  numerous  family  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow/  whfise 
*  food  consisted  of  oaten  cake,  or  a  mess  of  meal  pottage,' 
and  who  *  was  accustomed  at  the  clear  brook  to  slake  his 
thirst.*  These  sinsrularities  were  only  to  be  equalled  '  by 
his  never  having  heard  of  the  French  Revolution.'  For 
our  part  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  characterof 
this  man,  unless  it  be  the  rare  habit  of  drinking  when  he 
felt  thirsty,  and  the  extraordinary  materials  of  his  beve- 
rage. The  only  remark  our  tourist  makes  upon  Matlock 
is,  that  ^  its  delightful  retirement  is  profaned  by  that  insipi- 
dity of  conversation  and  amusement  which  forms  the 
disgusting  characteristic  of  a  modern  watering-place.'  To 
those  who  have  not  spirit  to  enter  into  Hvely  amusement, 
good-nature  to  be  delighted  with  seeing  people  happy  around 
ihem,  or  poli'.'.;  manners  lo  render  them  e.isy  and  comfort- 
able in  the  society  of  gentlemen,  a  modern  watering-place 
must  no  doubt  be  very  disgusting.  On  tlie  wonders  of  the 
l*eak  he  makes  a  few  tame  remarks,  occasionally  euli- 
Tened  by  quotations  altogetlier  inap|»licable  to  the  scene; 
and  concludes  his  account  with  informing  tlie  world  of  a 
<:ircunistance  not  generally  credited,  that  Mam  Tor  is  more 
than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  makes  it 
con&idcrablv  higher  than  the  lii<;liest  hill  in  Grral  Briiain. 
He  next  proceeds  to  Shelheld,  where  we.  are  told  '  swordt 
and  knives  are  made,'  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Gray  and  the  rest 
of  mankind,  that  '  Leeds  is  an  ugly,  dirty,  smoky  town.* 
Harrowgate  he  says  '  is  remarkabe  only  for  its  chalybeate 
waters/  which  proves  he  never  had  themistortune  of  drink- 
ing them.  He  shrewdly  conjectures  tliat  the  Abbey  of 
Kirk.-tall  '  formerly  consisted  of  refectories,  dornj>lorieSj, 
chapel.-,  and  penitentiary  cells.'  This  reminds  us  of  the 
bea  captain,  who  starting  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration,  smote  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  '  swore 
that  there  w  as  more  harm  done  by  sea  and  land  than  in  all 
ihe  rest  of  the  globe  beside.'  He  then  proceeds  to  Askrig, 
a  place  '  remarkable  only  for  dullness,'  a  remark  which  w^ 
think  must  have  been  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  lively 
little  spot  (luring  the  stay  of  <>ur  tourist.  Kendal  he  de- 
scribes by  the  satisfactory  appellation  of  a  '  moping  town/ 
and  at  last  he  catches  a  ghmpseof  V'v'inandermere.  Hare  then, 
strictly  speaking,  his  business  with  the  public  and  ours  with 
iiifTi  commence.  After  flc'^crihing  in  very  vague  terms  th^ 
feenngs  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  first  sight  of  this  n}agni- 
iicenl  hike,  he  concludes  a  short  hut  tedious  cliapter  with; 
the  following  propbttical  para^jraph. 
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'  We  took  shelter  at  the  delicious  repose  of  Lowood,  a  spot 
which  I  soon  rentured  to  predict  \v«uld  at  no  very  distant  period 
beconje  the  fa  vourite  resort  of  every  northern  traveller  who  has 
any  correct  taste  for  the\yild  or  beautiful  in  nature.'     p.  54. 

The  wpnder  excited  in  the  reader'?  mind  by  this  daring 
prophecy  is  somewhat  abated,  when  he  considers  that  the 
event  to  which  it  alludes  was  fulfilled  many  years  before 
^he  prophecy  wa^  alelivered. 

As  we  propose  following  the  trf^ck  of  our  tourist  as  regu- 
larly as  possible,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  part  of  p.  55. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  IQlh  we  opened  our  astonished  eyes  oi? 
the  glorious  expanse  of  Winandermere  ;?«a^jn^  a  tract  of  \i  miles 
in  extent.  The  beams  of  the  sun  quivered  prettily  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  a  little  Jitet  of  boats  rqde  at  anchor  i(i  the  paacefid  har- 
bour of  Lowood. 

This  is  quite  jn  the  dashing  style  of  modern  description, 
ponfused,  bombastical  and  false.  From  the  inn  at  Lowood 
scarcely  one  half  of  the  lake  can  be  seen,  so  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous iQ  speak  of  14  miles.  Why  the  sun  should  quiver  more 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  than  the  lake  itself  seems  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  to  speak  of  that  luminary  quivering  prettily,' 
discovers  a  contempt  for  the  source  of  flame  which  in  Persia 
might  render  ojr  author  a  victim  to  its  omn:;)otence. 

But  in  denominating  a  few  Hshinu- boats,  lied  by  ropes  no 
longer  fit  for  the  stable,  to  the  edge  of  a  creek,  employed 
chiefly  for  washing  foul  linen,  '  a  fleet  of  boats,  riding  at 
anchor  in  a  peaceful  harbour,'  this  nameless  gentleman  has 
outdone  himself,  and  exhibited  the  perfection  of  a  sentence 
where  bombastic  expression  gains  an  inglorious  victory  over 
imbecillity  of  thought. 

[n  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  remark  calculated  to  re- 
move the  melancholy  excited  by  the  previous  display  of 
mental  weakness,  we'  hastened  to  page  58.  We  there  met 
with  the  following  specimen  of  taste  and  description  : 

'  The  mediocrity  of  the  southern  boundary  (of  Winandermen*) 
however  conspicuous,  mioht  have  escajjeil  the  severity  of  criticism 
if  it  were  not  unfortunately  exposed  bv  the  splendour  of  connection. 
In  scenes  like  these,  where  nature  workinc;  in  the  style  of  a  bold  uiiil 
independent  master,  launches  into  the  wild  and  fanciful,  and  soars 
fceyond  the  conception  of  human  genius,  we  Hieuiinlde  to  reconcile 
an  association  so  distasteful,  and  would  rather  have  bee-i  blind  to 
the  beauties  than  have  wiinoss^d  the  disormities  of  such  a  picture. 
Consistency  is  surely  compatible  with  the  boldest  der.ig.i,  and  it  is 
painful  to  see  the  liveliest  colours  mixed  on  the  saai..^  canvass  with 
;he  sombre.' 

This  is  certainly  a  curious  piece  of  criticism  on  the  works 
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of  nature.     It  is  painful  to  see  the  lively  mixed  with   (he 
sombre  '.  !  What !  is  the  variety  of  nature  offensive  ?    Is  ibff 
£\yeet  interchange  of  hil)  and  dale,  the  verdant  field  stealini* 
through  the  brown  forest,  the  shaggy  precipice  frowning 
pver  the  quiet  meadow,  the  lofty  mountain  sloping  down  in 
gradual  beauty  to  the  long  level  pjain  ; — are  these  objects  to 
shock  the  soul  o^  s.  rational  being  i    And  where  does  nature 
exhibit  this  delightful  variety  in    more  attractive  loveliness 
than  on  the  banks  of  Winandermere  r  In  truth,  the  mystic 
charm  of  this  exquisite  picture  consists  precisely  in  the  very 
circumstance  which,  according  to  pur  tourist,  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  contrast  between  the  subli- 
mity of  the  upper  and    the  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Jjakc,     'J'here  is  nothing  discordant  in  this  contrast ;  every 
feature  of  nature  is  mellowed  imperceptibly  intothe  pnemost 
opposite  to  it,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  and  the  effect 
of  the  whole   scene,    thus  uniting  every  charni  of  v/ilti'iess 
and  cultivation,  grandeur  and  loveliness,  is  moie  tairy,  more 
magical,  than    ever  poetic  fancy  created  ip  tlie   brightest 
charm  of  inspiration.     And  yet,  down  comes  a  gentleman 
from  Highgate,  who  declares  '  that  he   would    rather   have 
been  blind  to  the   beauties  than  have  witnessed    the   defof- 
liiities  of  tl'.ig  picture' !  !  t 

"Hitherto  we  have  confined  onrselves  principally  to  aii 
exposition  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman's  want  of  taste 
anil  judgment,  but  a  passage  in  p.  59.  contains  in  its  firs^ 
ji^lause  a  statement  wliich  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  also 
wants  hiseves,  though  tti  its  last  we  find  a  remaikthat  tend? 
to  prove  his  vision  u>pre  acute  than  that  of  a  lynx. 

'  The  wiKKJy  valley  of  Troutl)i'c'K  or  Trout-river,  an  interesting 
walk  of  fwo  miles  iVoiTi  Lowood,  buasts  a  fezi-  scatff red  cottages,  a 
moss-giay  church,  and  a  stream  so  beautitully  clear  that  not  a  fish 
nor  a  tvctd  can  escape  detection.' 

The  village  of  Troutl>eck  is  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  betng  nearly  a  mile  long  ;  and  though  we  have  ofien 
anuied  in  ihestrcitm  alluded  to,  wehave  found,  much  to  our 
mortification,  that  the  fish  eludqd  detectiqu  mosit  dexte- 
-Oiisly. 

IVom  tl*e  following  passage  in  p.  fil.  we  s^ipj)ose  out 
tourist  has  been  nettled  at  some  circumstance  that  occurrec| 
diirinu;  tiie  driv's  excursion,  else  he  would  not  have  been  so 
Aery  petulant  and  impertment  to  the  venerable  Bishop  ot 
i/andaff.  '  Beneath  us  in  a  marshv  bottom  stood  the  heavv 
c\i;fiie  of  Calgarth  house,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  ot 
Laiuuiij,  H  station  so  unhappilv  selected  as  to  exclude  every 
:ulerei>tini2  view  of  the  encUaulinyr  sccnerv  that  surrounds 
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It.*  This  '  appears  to  be  very  bad  itianners.*  From  the 
expression  '  beneath  us,'  it  is  certain  that  this  rural  cri- 
tic did  nut  visit  the  spot  he  thus  abuses,  so  that  he  is  convicted 
<jf  injustice  out  of  his  civrn  mouth.  Calgarth  is  situated 
low,  but  not  on  a  rharshy  bottom,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
line  dry  lawn.  Though  it  does  not  command  a  very  strik- 
ing prospect,  some  of  the  views  from  the  high  windows  are 
extremely  dellghtfuh 

in  tracing  the  course  of  the  river  Rothay  tuider  the  mi** 
je«tic  rocks  of  Rydal,  p.  6j,  the  object  which  principally  at- 
tracted his  attention  was  the  following:  *  Here  the  solitary 
cow  cautiously  descending  cropsin  uninterrupted  security  the 
delicious  herbage.  Such  i^  the  tremendous  elevation  to 
which  slie  aspires  that  the  animated  speck  would  be  unper- 
ceived  but  for  an  accidental  motion.'  It  seems  singular 
that  a  man  who  can  see  a  trout  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  Can- 
not see  a  cow  half  way  up  a  precipice*  This  river  furnishes 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  description.  He  speaks-  of  it  in  p.  70, 
'  as  clashiui^  with  foamy  fury  over  the  precipitous  sides  of 
a  tremendous  gill,'  and  says  that  the  *  fir-trees  have 
ireilcd  it  in  Cimmerian  darkness*'  The  spot  here  alluded 
t<i  is  a  beautiful  retired  scene  on  the  Uothiiy,  distinguished  for 
a  softues-s  ot"  character,  and  partaking  in  some  measure  of 
the  wild  and  pictures(jue,  but  unmarked  by  a  single  feature 
either  of  sublimity  or  horror.  Cimmerian  darkness  was 
however  t(io  good  a  phrase  to  be  out  of  the  service,  and 
though  it  i^  a  veteran  thut  has  acted  in  all  the  tours  of  this 
and  ti>e  last  century,  it  is  here  put  into  the  front  rank,  and 
makes  a  very  soldierlike  ajipearance. 

IJefore  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  our  author  pay«  ^, 
visit  to  i\ir.  Cur  wen's  islund,  p.  6"4, 

*  Embarked  at  Lowocd,  and  made  a  pleasant  excursion  of  T/r 
miles  to  Mr.  Curwen's  island,  Wt  could  not  butailmire  I  be  still  jieis 
and  transparency  of  the  !;ike,  which  is  in  some  parts  fjearly  & 
hundred  yards  (k'op,  and  three  quarters  of  a  niiie  across.  In  the 
winter  season  it  is  (r('f|iieiilly  so  roiii^h  as  to  render  the  management 
«ta  boat  extreini-ly  hazardous.  Ii  abounds  milb  c/iar,  a  coarse  fish 
Chught  in  uetb,  of  which  a  great  quantity  arc  pr.ttcd.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  trout,  perch,  and  eels  ;  the  former  are  more  nu- 
ijierbus  in  the  brooks  and  rivulets  by  which  the  lake  is  fed.  The  ncls 
it  r«  pierced  by  a  sharp  instrument,  a  model  of  the  harpaun,  as  tkry  toil 
untca'ri/i/  ufi  tJiegrassi^/  bottom.  On  our  approach  the  village  <>f  lioness 
rose  anioni^  tU-a  trees  on  the  opposite  siiore.  From  the  poetical 
rhapsodies  ot  the  guides  rn  delineuiing  the  charms  of  these  i^^^laiui'-, 
the  iniaginutidii  rctels  amojig  fairy  bomers  ajul  lio<icru€ian  svlpki  ; 
but  iniiead  of  th-ese,  what  I\lr.  Gray  would  have  expressivc!y~tefm- 
«4i  «  fvt  iQ-urbe)sl'»    huU'jC,  an^   a  negU*:ted  garden   sfrvcil  rat>u:r 
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to  txcite  pity  than  to  aggravate  disappointment.  The  shores,  aS 
might  be  expecterl^  are  low  and  uncommaading.  A  loftypoint  of  rock  on 
the  western  Leach  is  occupied  by  a  sralion-house,  a  most  favourite 
resoh  of  the  islanders.  Here,  ajtef-  d  laborious  asctnti  wfe  gained 
tiltte  novel'tp  of  prospect^'  &c. 

This  is  the  only  passage  that  gave  us  a  high  idea  of  our 
author's  imagination^  for  it  abounds  in  fictions.  We  shall 
only  mention  seven  of  the  most  prominent.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  six  miles  from  Lowood  toCurvven's  island;  ill 
the  second,  char  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  fish  ;  in  thethird> 
the  instrument  by  which  eels  are  pierced  bears  no  resem» 
blance  to  a  harpoon;  in  the  fourth^  *  these  islands'  means  this 
island;  in  the  fifth,  there  is  no  garden  on  the  island,  and  that 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake  is  highly  cultivated;  in  the  sixth^shoreS 
are  not  low  on  which  there  are  lofty  points  ;  and  in  the 
seventh,  instead  oT  there  being  little  novelty  in  the  prospect 
from  the  station  here  alluded  to,  novelty  is  its  principal  re- 
commendation. These  are  points  of  little  importance,  but  they 
are  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to  Derwent  Wate***  He  gets 
very  garrulous  upon  this  lake,  very  garrulous  indeed.  We 
verily  believe  that  he  amounts  nearly  to  twenty  pages. 
fJe  continues  to  massacre  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Gray 
with  a  savage  ingenuity  of  torltue,  that  would  make  him  a 
great  character  an:iong  the  Nortii  American  Indians,  He 
drags  him  from  the  asylum  o(  the  grave,  and  under  the 
mask  of  admiration,  exposes  to  insult  the  skeleton  of  that 
majestic  bard.  He  backs  every  paltry  observation  of  his 
own,  with  '  as  Mr  Gray  says,'  and  not  unfrequently  obliges 
the  deceased  poet  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  remarks,  of 
whose  falsity  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  express  pity 
and  contempt.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  part  of  the  Tour.  .Speaking  of  Derwent  VVa= 
ler,  he  says, 

'  On  the  most  consiiiei  able  island  of  this  little  archipelago  standi 
a  tasteless  mansion,  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  whose  splendid  re- 
gattas have  acquired  him  an  eMciibive  celebrity  in  the  countryi* 

He  here  alludes  to  a  gcnlleuian  universally  beloved  for  hii 
pliilanthropy  and  benevolence,  and  whose  name  is  never 
pronounccd'^but  with  a  blessing  by  the  child  of  poverty. 
.Such  is  the  scurrility  of  narrow-minded  rancour  I  He  has 
not  proceeded  many  pages  before  he  gives  another  proot  of 
the  liberality  of  his  seniiments: 

*  As  we  crossed  the  rapid  tide  of  the  river  Greeta,  we  observed, 
at  the  distance  of  a  stonu's  throw  horn  the  road/  turuld,  embaillcd 
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brick  msinsioh  apparentlp  ah  iini?ihabifed  rui/i ;  Jii  this,  however,  we 
^ere  mistaken  :  it  was  the  Villa  Lucretilis  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  that  corpusculurri  poetarum  who  it  cannot  be  denied  have 
afforded  abundant  specimehs  of  the  exuherance  of  their  genius. 
His  lyric  brother  occupies  a  house  on  the  banks  of  Grassmere,  fof 
which,  as  his  landlord  assured  us,  he  paid  an  annUal  rent  of  five 
poands.    Sic  itur  ad  aslra.' 

A  more  shameless  example  of  Ibw-minded  abuse  than 
l])ii»,  we  never  were  doomed  to  peruse.  Were  it  not  for  the 
malignity  apparent  in  this  pitiful  passage,  it  would  be  amu- 
sing enough  to  hear  this  person  speaking  contemptuously 
of  such  men  as  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  If  he  means  any 
thing,  he  wishes  to  lyugh  at  those  gentlemen  for  being  poor ; 
which,  if  the  fact  were  so,  would  prove  his  want  of  feeliog, 
and  since  it  is  not  so,  shews  that  he  gratifies  his  malice  at 
the  e.xpence  of  his  veracity.  There  is  a  passage  in  one 
of  Wordsworth's  pastorals,  which  describes  very  accu- 
rately this  silly  rambler: 

These  tourists,  heaven  preserve  us,  needs  nausi  liv« 

A  profitable  life  !  some  glance  along 

Itapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  were  air, 

And  they  were  butterflies  to  wheel  aloft, 

Long  as  their  summer  lasted  :   some  as  wise, 

Upon  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag 

^it  perch'd,  with  book  and  pencil  on  their  knee. 

And  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look, 

Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles. 

Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour's  corn. 

But  foryou  moping  son  of  idleness, 

What  does  he  yonder  V  ' 

Of  the  same  stamp  with  the  above  is  the  fu'lowing  seti- 
tence  relative  to  pedestrian  travellers :  (p.  93.) 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  extravagance,  which, 
like  most  other  excesses,  however,  soon  corrected  itself :  this  was 
that  cant  and  alfectation  of  stoicism  which  would  convert  u  toil 
into  a  pleasure,  by  combating  the  existence,  or  steeling  us  to  the. 
perception  of  pain  ;  and  whicii,  as  it  originuled  or,ly  in  sophistry, 
•oon  terminated  in  disgust.'  -  " 

In  this  senseless  jargon  H  is  easy  to  dijcover  the  ill-natured 
reasoning  of  a  man,  who  is  vexed  at  not  possessing  the  < 
power  necessary  for  that  mode  of  travelling  which  he  con- 
demns. He  speaks  of  the  natural  and  easy  oper;tlion  of  setting 
down  one  foot  after  the  othe-/  as  a  labour  only  to  be  endured 
by  a  Hercules.  But  it  is  not  for  persons  whose  .-imbulatory 
exploits  have  been  confined  to  Bond-street,  or  the  paik  oa 
*  Sunday^  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  agony  of  mn^cuiur  exer- 
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tion.  Neitlier  is  it  for  sncb  gtMitlemen  to  pretend  malcrnrg-^ 
tonr  of  the  Lakes  in  post-cliaises' and  hired  gigs,  i\\u\  after 
finding  ihni  in  such  vehicles  they  can  see  nothing,  l6  abuse 
Tbrou2;h  pure  and  ludicrous  spite,  the  more  ratioftalpartofrinan- 
fcind,  who  have  discovered  that  legs  were  given  them  for  the 
])urposeof  walking.  It  is  impossible  to  See  one  half  of  the 
wonders  of  the  JNorrti  of  England  except  on  foot,  and  this 
-we  verytirre  to  assert  in  coiitiadiction  both  of  our  equestrian 
tourist,  arid  that  facetiously  drunken  landlord  at  KeswrCk, 
■with  whose  accomplishments  he  Was  so  greatly  delighted.  As 
to  the  deh'criptions  of  sceiVery  with  which  he  has  di^'ersified 
these  moral  remarks,  we  think  them  almost  a>f  bad  as  thos^ 
of  Sir  Jolm  Carr,  Knight.  \Ve  decline  quofi'ng  any  thing 
so  very  slupid.  His  account  of  the  cataract  of  Lowdon^' 
Biav  amuse,  from  the  circumstance  of  itsdistinguishing  one 
Tfvat'erfall  by  qualities  that  necessarily  belong  to'  every 
other,  p.  8B. 

*  The  character  of  this  famolis  fall  Cihe  Niagar-a  of  Evghfid). 
varies  with  the  season  ,  as  ir.ight  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  its 
rfsources.  The  cataract  which,  during  the  floods,  rolls  Uith  un- 
iiUerrupteil  volume  and  inipciUM!s  vciocitjy.  and  s/iakfs  the  fftountains 
'j^ith  its  rebound,  dwindles  in  the  drought  oi"  summer,'  &c. 

Of  the  lake  itself  be.^ays  a  great  many  long  words,  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  those  who  understand  them,  but  a  glos- 
sary is  wanting.  He  speaks  of  '  rare  coloured  stones  of 
granite  glittering  in  the  pellucid  stream,  hke  the  phrases  ot  a 
prism,'  expressions  Vihich  would  stunil/le  on  the  lips  ot  any 
boarding  school  miss,  into  whose  hands- her  mamma  might 
aiccidentally  place   this  precious  perlormance.     He  says, 

'That  from  the  cliffs  fragments  of  rock  arc  flung  ««  au-fitl  pro' 
fusiovt  and  from  t})e  dange)'  of  un  inxtcmt  succession,  no  part  of  the 
<iale  appears  secure.' 

But  a  truce  with  quotation,  for  the  silliness  of  this  person 
destrovs  the  amusernenlwe  might  otherwise  derive  from  l)i« 

absurdity. 

As  yet  he  has  visited  oidy  Winandermere  and  Perwent 
%Vater.  VVhat  docs  he  say  of  Estwhaile  Lake?  That  it  '  re- 
sembles tloselv  Winandermere.'  Every  person  who  has 
^en  these  lakes  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  they  re- 
semble each  other  as  much  as  thtir  names,  of  which  all  the 
consonants  are  different,  and  the  vowels  differently  arran- 
ged. What  does  he  say  ofConislon  Lake  ?  He  never  saw 
it,  tliouo-h  at  one  time  he  was  within  two  miles  of  it,  and 
thoughtn  simple  loveliness  it  yields  not  to  any  sheet  of  in-, 
land  \valcr  in  Britain.      What  does  he  say  of  Rydd   water. 
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Which  in  quiet  beauty  is  little  inferior  to   Grassmere  ?     He 
says  that  it  is  called  Hydal  Water.     What   does   he    say  of 
Dcissenthvvaite  ?     That  it  is  naked  and  uninteresting  beyond 
description  ;  and  that  the  chief  merit  of  one  view, near  Kes- 
wick, consists  in  this  lake's  being  out  of  sight.     What  does 
lie  say  of  Ulswater  i  That  its  merit  consists  '  in  sober   sere- 
tiity/ a  quality  which  must   therefore   be  composed    of  tre- 
mendous mountains  covered   with  eternal  clouds,  and  preci- 
iices  where  the  Danger  of  Collins   might  iling   his   giant 
imbs  to  rest.     What  does  he   say  of  Hawe's  Water  ?    He 
never  saw  it,  though  within  a   few  miles  of  it  for   nearly   a 
week.     What  does  he  say  of  Wast- Water,  (or  VVasse- water 
as  lie  calls  it  ?)     He  says  it  is  '  a  lake  of  considerable    pic- 
ture.'    Here  he  may  be  excused  for  erring    so    egregiously, 
for  from  the  route  he  followed,    it  is    impossible    he    could 
have  seen  it.     'I'hose  '  foolish  sophists,'  the  pedestrians,  cam 
alone  visit  this  wonderous  scene.      If  any  of'  these  should 
chance  to  read  this  article,  and  have  a  taste  '  for  Desolation's 
sullen    majesty,'    let  them  visit  Wast- Water,  and    humble 
themselves  before  the  sublime  altar  of  nature.      Of  Grass- 
mere,  which  has  been  called  with  singular  felicity,  '  beauty 
sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror,'  he  gives  a   pale    water-colour 
description,  which,  without  the  assistance  of  the  name,  the 
ihost  ingenious  man  living  could  not  discover   to  belong  to 
the  scene. 

We  intended  to  have  followed  this  harmless  vVanderer  to 
the  termination  of  his  rambles;  but,,  we  dare  say  our  readers 
are  as  tired  of  him,  as  he  must  frequently  have  been  of  him- 
self.     Before  leavinsr  him,    we  wish  to  ask  him  whv  he   so 
constantly  abuses    cummercial    pursuits:     He  attributes  to 
their  malign  influence,  every  kind  of  vice  and   misery.  This 
notion  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear ;  it  is  perfectly  threadbare, 
and  we  have  heard  that  Mr.  Pratt  himself  is  asliamed  of  it. 
W^e  would  ask  this  tourist  a  quesl;ion    suited  to   his    narrow 
capacity,  what  would  become  of  agriculture  in  this    island 
were  It  not   foi    commerce?     From    a  man   wbo   laughs    at 
poets  and  pedestrians,  we  expect  a  little  common  sense;  but 
he  possesses  neither  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of 
liature,  nor  the  shrewd  discernment  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
while    he  exhibits    in    ripe   perfection,    the    vast  judgment 
that  too  often  belongs  to  thie  one,  and  the  callous  insensibi- 
lity that  almost  always  accompanies  the  others     This  is   the 
more  Surprising^ as  he  appears  to  have  visited    foreign    coun- 
tries, and  speaks  of  France  in  particular,  in    terms  of  jocular 
familiarity.     Indeed,  he  has  all  the  garrulity  without  any  of 
the  liveliness  of  the  Frencli,  and  were  vve  to   conjecture  his 
origin  from  his  writings,  we  should  suppose    him    to  be   th'e 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol,  \0.  January,  1807-  F 
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son  of  a  Gallic  mantua-maker  by  a  Dutch  burgo-masler. 
Scarcely  a  page  passes  without  some  allusion  to  his  stay  at 
Paris,  and  some  vulgar  French  proverb,  that  would  sicken  a 
nocturnal  Cypriad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Louvre,  We  now 
leave  him  without  one  feeling  of  regret,  but  with  a  serious 
advice  never  again  to  put  pen  to  paper  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion ;  or,  if  from  the  inveteracy  of  long  continued  habits  h« 
find  that  impossible,  let  him  confine  his  molestations  against 
the  peace  of  the  reading  world,  to  the  unhappy  pages  of 
Phillips's  Monthly  Magazine,  which  has  long  been  infested 
with  delinquents  who  shelter  themselves  under  its  guardian 
cover  from  the  penal  terrors  of  criticism. 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson^ 
Governor  of  Nottingham  Casi/c  and  Tomn  ;  Representa- 
tive of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  the  long  Parliament, 
und  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  in  thefnt  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  &fc.  ziith  original  Anecdotes  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  Cetemporaries,  and  a  suinmar^ 
Review  of  Public  J  fairs  written  by  his  IVidow  Lucy, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Alltn  Jpsley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Towtr, 
^c.  Now  first  published  from  the  Original  Manuscript^ 
hy  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  &)C.  <^"c.  3o  nhich  is 
prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by  Herself 
A  Fragment.     4to.     Longman.     1806. 

IT  is  not  without  good  grounds  that  the  repositories  of 
the  house  of  Hutchinson  have  been  ransacked  to  fill  the 
pages  of  this  volume.  Contemporary  inemoirs  of  impor- 
tant transactions  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  We  do  not 
expect  in  them  that  cool  partiality,  that  cynical  severity  of 
judgment,  or  that  penetration  into  the  causes  of  events, 
which  can  hardly  be  attained^  till  the  progress  of  years  ha% 
disclosed  the  secret  motives,  and  extinguishtd  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  the  actors.  But  we  have  some  right  to 
hope,  and  we  are  here  frequently  gratified  to  meet  with  a 
natural  and  vivid  representation  of  events,  which  bring 
long  passed  times  before  us  with  the  clearness  of  a  present 
scenery,  and  which  communicate  to  us  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  actual  spectator  of  the  actions  which  a;e  descri- 
bed. Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  authoress  .of  these  memoirs, 
displays  in  her  writings  abundant  proofs  of  a  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, and  of  a  ttiste  correct  at  least  in  relation  to 
the  age  in  which  she  lived;  and  upon  the  whole  we  are  dis- 
posed to  judge  very  favourably  of  the  literary  merii  of  hey 
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productions,  which  have  thus  unexpectedly  escaped  from 
the  dust  of  ancient  records  to  revel  in  the  magnificence  of 
modern  typography,  and  be  adorned  with  the  fairest  orna- 
ments of  the  engraver's  art. 

With  regard  to  the  editor  we  wish  that  we  had  more  op- 
portunity to  speak  :  but  of  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson,  with 
his  host  of  tt  ceteras,  we  hava  no  knowledge  save  only 
what  we  derive  from  his  unwearied  annotations,  which  illus- 
trate nothing,  and  praise  every  thing.  We  learn  however 
from  a  genealogical  tree  which  is  presented  to  the  reader^ 
that '  Julius  the  editor*  stands  in  the  relation  of  great  grand- 
nephew  to  colonel  Hutchinson.  This  tree,  it  may  easily  be 
perceived,  has  been  contemplated  by  its  proprietor  with 
great  complacency,  and  he  has  thus  generously  resolved 
to  impart  bis  grateful  feelings  to  all  who  may  peruse  bis 
work.  We  know  not  however  how  far  the  world  may 
sympathize  with  his  sensation  ;  especiall}-  as  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  that  '  very  handsome 
emblazoned  genealogy  originally  traced  by  Henry  St. 
George,  king  of  arms,  and  continued  and  embellished  by 
Thomas  Brand,  esq.  his  majesty's  writer  and  embellisher 
of  letters  to  the  Eastern  princes,  anno  171'2.'  Yet  unless 
Julius  the  editor  be  a  man  of  great  personal  antiquity,  we 
fear  that  his  name  cannot  have  met  the  high  honour  of  being 
emblazoned  by  these  masters  of  the  heraldic  art,  but  must 
have  been  crammed  into  his  magnificent  tree,after  a  second- 
hand manner,  by  some  modern  dabbler  in  the  science  of 
arms. 

Colonel  HukJMnson  was  a  zealous  and  probably  a 
conscientious  republican  of  the  age  of  Charles  I.  He 
assisted  at,  the  condemnation  of  that  monarch,  and  with 
difliculty  saved  his  own  life  and  fortune  from  forfeiture  at 
the  era  of  the  restoVation.  His  brother,  from  whom  Juhui 
the  editor  is  descended,  was  a  man  of  other  principles;  andby 
ajudicious  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
not  only  in  the  end  possessed  himself,  like  another  Jacob,  of 
his  elder  brother's  inheritance,  but  contrived  to  persuade 
his  wife's  father  also  to  dispose  of  all  his  property  in  hi* 
favour.  The  son  of  this  disciple  of  Plutus,  however,  having 
married  one  Betty  Norton  from  Hampshire,  returned  to  his 
family  principles,  and  we  suppose  hated  all  men  richer  or 
greater  than  himself,  with  as  much  cordiality  as  any  dema- 
gogue can  be  expected  to  do.  No  farther  notice  being  ta- 
ken of  the  tail  of  this  morsel  of  genealogy,  we  imagine 
that  matters  continued  much  in  the  same  slate  as  ihey  did  in 
the  davs  of  the   son   of  the  apostate.      At  all  events^  our 
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curiosity  must  now  seek  food  of  another,  and  more  inter* 
esting  nature. 

Tiie  first  part  of  this  work  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  written  by  herself,  and  preceded   bj  . 
a  very  elegant  portrait  of  that  lady,  from    which    we    may 
infer  that  she  was  no    less  eminent    for  personal,   than    for 
mental    accomplishments.     She  was   the   daughter  of    sir 
Allan  Apsley,  whose  family  has  now  merged  into  that  of  Ba- 
ihurst,  and  whose  name  affords  a  second   title    to  that  noble 
house.     Mrs   Hutchinson  appears  with     great   modesty    in 
the  account  of  her  own  life.     She  describes  her   father  and 
her  mother  with  sentiments  of  affectionate  admiration,  and 
attributes  to  their  unusual   care   and  extraordinary    powers, 
whatever  progress  she  may  have  made  in    knowledge,  or    in 
virtue.     She  was  born  in  the   year  1620,  the  land^  she  ob- 
serves, being  then  at  peace, '  if,'  continues  she,  '  that  quiet- 
ness may  be  called  a  peace,  which  was  rather  like  the   calm 
and  smooth  surface  of  the  sea,  whose  dark  womb  is  already 
impregnated    of  a  horrid   tempest.'     In    this  quotation  we 
have  not  followed    the  antique  orthography   of  the    work. 
We  do  not  approve  of  the  care  with  which  the  editor   has 
preserved  the  spelling  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,   even    v;hen  in 
the  same  page  the   same  word    appears  in    different  forms. 
It  seems  to   have  been  unwise  to    abstract  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  solid  merits  of    this  lady's  composition^ 
Though  we  would  not  permit  one  sentence   or  one   plirase   to 
be  altered,  we  would  assist  with   pleasure   to    prune    the  su- 
perfluous letters,  nor  can  we  carry  our  regard  for   antiquity 
so  far  as  to  admire  even  its  defects. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  next  proceeds  to  express  her  love  of 
her  native  country,  and,  in  a  short  digression,  epitomises 
with  considerable  elegance  and  ability  the  history  of  its 
most  remarkable  revolutions.  If  in  this  part  of  the  life 
there  be  too  much  panegyric,  men  have  learned  to  forgive 
the  amiable  prejudices  of  patriotism,  and  to  excuse  the 
warmth  of  the  expression  for  the  honesty  of  the  feeling. 
It  is  now  customary  to  consider  th^  period  previous  to  that 
in  which  Mrs,  Hutchinson  wrote,  as  only  the  dawn  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  where,  though  a  few  luminaries  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude  and  brightness  shed  an  illustrious  light, 
yet  a  vein  of  bad  taste  ran'  through  the  finest  compositions 
of  the  age,  and  diminished  without  extinguishing  the  most 
gigantic  efibrts  of  genius.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is 
essential  to  nations  to  believe  in  their  own  excellence,  which 
they  sometimes  reach,  but  always  claim;  and  no  true-bornEn- 
glisbman  at  any  period,  was  ever  known  to  acknowledge  th« 
superiority  of  another  country.     Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  whose 
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Jsreast  the  fire  of  patriotism  burned  with  a  bright  flame, 
felt  this  sentiment  of  preference  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
ingenuously  expresses  her  opinion  in  the  following  terras: 

*Nor  is  it  only  valour  and  generosity,  that  renown  this  na- 
^ioo  ;  in  arts  we  have  advanced  equal  to  our  neighbours,  and  in  those 
that  are  most  excellent  exceeded  ilieni.  The  world  hath  not  yielded 
ipeii  more  fr|mou5  in  navigation  nor  ships  better  built  or  furnished. 
Agriculture  is  as  ingeniously  practised  :  the  English  archery  were 
the  terror  of  Christendom,  and  their  clothes  the  ornament :  but 
tliese  low  things  bounded  not  thejr  great  spirits ;  in  all  ages  it  hath 
yielded  men  as  famous  in  all  kinds  qf  learning  as  Greece  or  Italy 
pan  boast  of.' 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  next  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  eminent 
advantages  of  the  British  islands  over  every  part  of  the  world 
in  religious  matters,  and  her  birth  in  this  spot  favoured  of 
heavet},  she  enumijrates  among  the  blessings  of  her  life. 
Though  the  authoress*  was  in  heart  a  keen  republican,  it 
appears  that  in  those  days  it  was  reckoned  no  inconsistency 
to  join  the  aristocratical  feelings  of  the  ancient  family  to 
the  factious  spirit  of  the  demagogue.  It  is  here  related 
thatsir  Allan  Apsley  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, by  the  will  of  his  relation,  though  not  the  nearest  of  kin, 
on  account  of  the  low  intermarriages  of  the  elder  branch. 
The  descendants  of  the  uncles  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  also  are 
passed  over  by  her  with  a  contemptuous  notice  of  their 
Existence.  '  The  rest  of  my  father's  brothers,'  says  she, 
f  went  into  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Low  Countrits^  and 
there  remained  none  of  them  nor  their  issues  when  1  was 
born,  but  only  three  daugiiters,  who  ■  bestowed  themselves 
•  meanly,  and  their  generations  are  worn  out  except  twq  or 
three  unregarded  cliildren.' 

But  with  whatever  neglect  poor  and  distant  relations  are 
treated  by  this  laay,  she  atones  for  her  remissness  ip  these 
respects  by  her  expressio:is  of  warm  affection  to  her  nearer 
connexions,  who  are  painted  with  every  human  excellence 
and  virtue.  Her  mother's  history  is  detailed  at  full  length, 
and  it  appears  that  amongst  other  misfortunes  that  lady 
suffered  a  grievous  disappoiutmert  in  love.  A  gentleman  who 
made  her  many  professions  thought  Ht  during  her  absence 
to  marry  anotiier  person,  '  having  been  by  the  most  vile 
practices  and  treacheries  drawn  out  of  his  senses.'  Cpoa 
this  event  she  went  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  but  this  person- 
age becoming  jealousof  his  wife,  who  as  usual  in  those  c<tse^ 
Vas  one  of  the  most  injured  of  women,  his  house  proved  a 
disagreeable  residence,  and  was  quitted  for  an  asylum  iii 
Jersey,   where  sir  Allan   Apsley  met  aad  uia^rried' her.*   Al^ 
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these  adventures  had   occurred  before  lady -Apsley  had    at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  character  of  the  father  of  our  authoress  is  depicted  in 
termsofglovvingadmiration,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  deserved 
much  of  the  praise  w  hich  is  here  bestowed  upon  him.  We  would 
wiHingly  prove tlie  justness  of  our  opinion  by  extracting  the 
entire  passage,  but  it  is  too  Jong  for  that  purpose,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  vi'ith  recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
reader.  Amongst  his  other  virtues  is  mentioned  generosity, 
and  it  appears  that  he  permitted  his  lady  to  supply  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  when  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  with  the  means  of  pur- 
suing some  chemical  inquiries,  and  beguiling  by  the  aid  of 
science  the  tedious  hours  of  confinement.  An  air  of  unaf- 
fected and  pleasing  piety  pervades  all  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  The  age  in  which  she  lived  favoured  the  ac- 
quisition of  religious  knowledge,  and  our  authoress  at  an  early 
age  imbibed  the  prevalent  doctrines.  The  example  of  her 
parents  encouraged  her  progress,  and  she  quickly  became 
ihe  admiration  and  terror  of  all  less  initiated  than  herself. 

•Play  amongst  other  children,'  she  observes,  'I  despised;  and  when  I 
■was  forced  to  entertain  such  as  came  to  visit  me,    I  tired  them  with 
more  grave  instructions   than  their  mothers,  and  plucked   all  their 
babies  to  pieces,   and    kept    tha   children   in  such   awe,   that  they 
were  glad  when  I  entertained  myself  with  elder  company  ;    to  whom 
I  was  very  acceptable,  and  living  in   the  house  with  many  persons 
that  had  a   great  deal  of  wit,   and  very  profitable  serious  discourses 
being  frequeut  at  my  father's  table  and  in  my  mother'sdrawing  room, 
I  was  very  attentive  to  all,  and    gathered    up  many  things  that  I 
would  utter  again  to  great  admiration  of  many  that  took  my  memory 
and  imitation  for  wit.  It   pleased  God  that  through  the  good  instruc- 
tions of  my  mother,  and  the  sermons  she  carried  me  to,  I  was  convinced* 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  the  most  excellent  study,  and  accor- 
dingly applied  myself  to  it,  and  to  practise  as  I  was   taught:    I  used 
to  exhort  my  mother's  maids  much,  and  to  turn  their  idle  discourses 
to  good  subjects;    but  I  thought  when  I  had  done  this  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  everyday  performed  my  due  tasks  of  reading  and  praying, 
that  then  1  was    free  fo   any  thing  that  was   not  sin,  for  I  was  not  at 
that  time  convinced    of  the    vanity  of  conversation    which   was   not 
scandalously  wicked.    I  thought   it    no  .^in    to    learn   or  hear   witty 
songs  or  amorous  sonnets  or  poems,  and  twenty  things  of  that  kind, 
wherein  I  was  so  apt    that  I    became  the  contii'ent   in  all  the  loves 
that  were  managed  amongst    my  mother's  young  women,    and  there 
was  none  of  them  but  had  many  lovers  and    some  particular   friends 
beloved  above  the  rest  ;  among  these   I  have  *  -**»*' 

Here  follows  in  the  manuscript  a  great  hiatus,  many 
leaves  being  torn  out,  as  Julius  the  editor  learnedly  conjec- 
tnr«Sj,  b^  lUt  haud  of  the  auiboreas  j  by  what  process  of  lea- 
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aonlng  the  gentleman  came  to  discover  this  fact  we  are  at  a 
ioss  to  imagine,  or  how  he  should  be  so  very  positive    that 
Mrs.Hutchinson  herself  performed  thispartJI'he  hand  of  the 
arch  enemy  of  mankind  has   in  all  true  histories  of  that  for- 
midable personage  been  allowed  to  impress  a  black  mark  on 
the  objects  which  he  touches   in  his  wrath,  though  we  have 
never  heard  that  the  fair  and  amiable  sex  inherited  that  qua- 
lity of  the  Devil.     But  we  should  in  vain    fatigue  ourselves 
to  discover  this  mysterious  process^and  shall  therefore  quit  a 
fruitless  pursuit,  and  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.     It  appears  that  the  last  pages  treated 
of  the   subject  of  love,  and  that  some  low  amour   of  the 
authoress  was  developed   with  more  candour  than  prudence. 
The  advance  of  age,    however,   has    been    long  known    to 
increase  the  latter  of  these  qualities  at  the  expence    of  the 
former,  and  if  the  shame  of  some  of  her  descendants  or  rela- 
tions did  not  obliterate  the  guilty  pages,  it  is  probable  that 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  performed  tie  prudent 
act.     VVe  must  not  be  understood  to  accuse  this  respectable 
Jady  of  any  immoiality,  or  of  more  than  some  tender  jan- 
guishments  after  the  charms  of  a  jolly  coachman  or  a  hand- 
some  groom.     In  these  modern  days   such   trifles   CA-ciie 
scarcely  a  nine  days  wonder,  and  the  disgrace  of  one?  elop- 
ing damsel  of  a  family  is  quickly  forgotten    in    the   blazing 
infamy  of  her  successor.     The  manuscript   again   suddenlj 
terniinates,  and  the  few  lines   which  thus  afford  a  scope  for 
our  conjecture  seem  to  have  by  accident  only   escaped  from 
the  destruction  in  whicli  the  rest  were  involved.     At  the  end 
is  presented  a  fac  simile  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  hand  writing, 
where  a  few    sentences  of  much    religious   obscurity   and 
pith    are   expressed  in  characters  of  antique  form   but  suf- 
ficient distinctness.  ' 

The  next  part  of  this  volimie  contains  a  short  sketch  of 
colonel  Hutchinson,  written  by  his  wife  for  the  benefit  of  her 
children.  In  such  a  performance  we  are  not  to  look  for 
plain  and  unbiassed  truth,  such  as  it  would  appear  to  a 
stranger  ;  but  we  mustexpect  that  ever}'  feature  will  receive 
a  new  form  frou)  the  hand  of  the  painter;  that  the  beauties 
of  the  i)iece  will  glow  witli  brighter  colours  than  those  of 
nature,  and  that  the  blemishes  will  be  veiled  by  the  ten- 
der hand  of  ciffection.ln  reality  there  is  something  extrtmtljr 
ingenuous  and  engaging  m  the  conjugal  love  which  beams 
through  every  pari  of  this  portrait.  There  is  great  nobleness 
and  justness  of  ieeling  in  the  commencement  of  this  address 
of  Airs'.  Hutchinson  to  her  children  regarding  iheir  father. 

^  Jiipy  who  dote  on  mortal  excellences,  when  by  the  inevitable 
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fate  of  all  things  frail,  their  adored  idols  are  taken  from  them,  may 
let  loose  the  ninds  of  passion  to  bring  in  a  flood  of  sorrow,  whose 
ebbing  tides  carry  away  the  dear  memory  of  what  they  have  lost, 
and  when  comfort  is  essayed  to  such  mourners,  commonly  all  ob- 
jects are  removed  out  of  their  view  which  may  with  their  remem- 
brance renew  their  grief;  and  in  time  these  remedies  may  succeed, 
^vhen  oblivion's  curtain  is  by  degree,  drawn  over  the  dead,  face,  and 
things  less  lovely  liked,  while  they  are  not  viewed  together  with  that 
which  was  most  excellent  love,  but  1  that  am  under  a  command  not  to 
grieve  at  the  common  rate  of  desolate  women,  while  I  am  studying 
which  way  to  moderate  my  woe, and  if  ii  were  possible  to  augment  my 
care  for  the  present  find  out  none  more  just  to  your  dear  father  nor 
consolatory  to  myself  than  the  preservation  of  his  memory,  which 
I  need  not  gild  with  such  flattering  commendation  as  the  hired 
preachers  do  equally  give  to  the  truly  and  titulary  honourable  ;  a 
naked  undressed  narrative,  speakiiig  the  simple  truth  of  him,  will 
deck  him  with  more  substantial  glory  than  all  the  panegyrics  the 
best  pens  could  ever  consecrate  to  the  virtue  of  the  best  men.' 

The  authoress  proceeds  through  many  pages  in  a  strain 
of  eulogium  not  inferior  to  the  part  which  we  have  extract- 
ed in  any  of  the  merits  of  composition.  VVe  confess  our- 
selves to  have  been  extremely  pleased  and  touched  with 
many  passages.  The  piety  which  breathes  in  every  sentence 
is  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  kind^and  in  our  opinion 
none  of  the  smallest  excellencies  of  this  piece.  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson, after  describing  the  person  of  her  husband,  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  virtues  ;  and  though  the  praise  be  almost  too 
great  for  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  yet  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  man  who  was  so  loved  by  such  a  woman 
after  his  death  must  have  been  a  being  of  the  most  exalted 
order.  It  is  pleasing  and  aflecting  to  observe  the  most 
perfect  and  reasonable  union  which  subsisted  between  this 
lady  and  her  husband  ;  and  we  are  again  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  following  passage  to  extract  it  for  the  perusal  of 
our  readers. 

*  For  conjugal  affection  to  his  wife,  it  was  such  in  him,  as  who- 
soever would  draw  out  a  rule  of  honour,  kindness,  and  religion  to 
be  practised  in  that  estate,  need  no  more  but  exactly  draw  out  his 
example :  never  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  a  woman,  nor  a 
more  honourable  esteem  ot  a  wife,  yet  he  was  not  uxorious,  nor 
remitted  not  that  just  rule  which  it  was  her  honour  to  obey,  but 
managed  the  reins  of  government  with  such  ])radencc  and  affection, 
that  she  who  would  not  delight  in  such  an  honourable  and  advan- 
ta^eable  subjection, must  have  wanted  a  reasonable  soul:  he  governed 
by  persuasion, which  he  never  emi)loyedbut  to  things  honourable  and 
profitable  for  herself:  he  loved  her  soul  and  her  honour  more  tba* 
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her  outside,  and  yet  he  had  even  for  her  person  a  constant  indulgepce»  ' 
exceeding  the  common  temporary  passions  of  the  most  uxorious 
fools  :  if  he  esteemed  her  at  a  higher  rate,  ihan  she  in  herself  could 
have  deserved,  he  was  the  author  of  that  virtue  he  doated  on,  while 
she  only  reflected  his  own  glories  upon  him  :  all  that  she  was  she  was 
in  hhn  while  he  was  here,  and  all  that  she  is  now  at  best  but  his  pale 
shade.  So  liberal  was*  he  to  her  and  of  so  generous  attemper,  that  he 
liated  the  mention  of  severed  purses:  his  estate  being  so  much  at  her 
dispose  that  he  never  would  receive  an  account  of  any  thing  she  ex- 
pended ;  so  constant  was  he  in  his  love,  that  wheri  she  ceased  to 
be  young  at\d  lovely  he  began  to  shew  most  fondness,  he  loved  her 
at  such  a  kind  and  generous  rate  as  words  cannot  express,  yet  even 
in  this,  which  was  the  highest  love  he  or  any  man  could  have,  was 
yet  bounded  by  a  superior  ;  he  loved  her  in  the  Lord  as  his  fellow- 
creature,  not  his  idol,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  an  atFec- 
tion  bounded  in  the  just  rules  of  duty,  far  exceeds  every  way  all 
the  irregular  passions  in  the  world.  He  loved  God  above  her,  and  at! 
'the  other  dear  pledges  of  his  heart,  and  at  his  command  and  for  his 
glory  cheerfully  resigned  them.'  ' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  change  which  we  have 
ventured   to   make  from    the  ancient  to  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy in  the  extracts  which  we  have  taken  from  the  work. 
iJut  we  have  left  all  other  circumstances  as  we  found  them, 
though  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  attentiotj 
that-there   is  ample  room  for  improvements   in  various  re- 
spects.    The  punctuation  is  altogether  execrable,  and  such 
as  to  render  nearly  incomprehensible  many  sentences  which, 
when  properly  tlivided,  are  not  only  distinct  but  elegant. 
Surely  the  affection  of  the  editor  for  antiquity  might  have 
been  less  pointed,  and  yet  have  remained  equally  reasonable, 
and  scarcely  less  fervent.    A  few  double  negatives,  formerly 
permitted^  but  now  inconsistent  with  the  grammatical  purity 
of  our  language,  might  have  been  safely  expunged.     Some 
words  by  the    addition  or  retrenchment  of  a  letter  mighl, 
without  losing  any  thing   of  their   force,  have  assumed  a 
tnodern  dress.     Nor  in  doing  these  things  and  some  others 
of  a  similar  description,    would  Julius  the   editor  have  had 
any  reason  to  fear  the  offended  manes  of  his  ancestors,  or 
the  rage  of  desperate  antiquarians.     If  this  work  is  good  for 
any  thing,   it  is  a  piece  of  composition    which    unites    the 
charms  of  history  to  those  of  biography,  and  describes  events 
with  a  precision  and  interest  only  to  be  expected  from  a  spec- 
tator.    But  all  these  advantages  would   have  remained,  and 
would  have  even  appeared  in  a  point  of  view   still  more  fa- 
-vourable  than  they  now  do,had  they  been  freed  from  the  dust 
and  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  concealed. 
The  attention  v/liich  we  must  pay  to  the   remaining  and 
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and  principal  part  of  the  volume  obliges  us  unwillingly  to 
fjuit  this  preliminary  account  of  colonel   Hutchinson.     We 
cannot  do  so,  however,  without  expressing  our  opinion  that 
it  is  a  production  of  singular  merit,  and  considering  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written,  it  niusl  excite  some  surprize  to  find 
»o  much  correct  and  cultivated  taste.  Nevertheless  itdoes  not 
«.ppcar  to  have  pleased  the  nice  feelings  of  the  authoress.   It 
IS  mentioned  in  a  note  that  she  had  written  at  the  end  of  it, 
*  All  tliis  and  more  is  true,  but  I  so  much  dislike  the  manner 
of  relating  it,  that  I  will  make  another  essay.'     If  we  are  to 
credit  the  editor,  she  was  not  so  successful  in  the  second  as 
she  had  been  in  the  first  attempt,  thus  affording  an  additi- 
onal illustration  of  the  characteristic  hlindness  of  authors  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  ditleront  productions. 

The  next  division  of  the  work  contains  the   life  of  colonel 
Hutchinson.     That  genileman    was  the  eldest   son    of  sir 
Thnmas  flntchinson  by   adaughterof  sir  John  Biron,  who 
inhere  styled  the    iV/(f./ Margaret.      In  those  days,  when  am- 
bas^ariors  and  generals  were  dignifiexi   by   the  title  of  lord, 
we  may  excuse  a  similar  courtesy  to  tlie  daughter  of  a  baro- 
lit't.     .Sir  Thomas  was  a  frentleman  of  larsre  fortune  in  Not- 
tinghanishire.     Our    authoress   prefixes  to  the    account  of 
Iier  lu;si)ar!d  some  anecdotes  rea:ardin<;  him,  several  of  which 
sre  sufficiently  remarkable.  Oiieofthese  relates  to  sirGerman 
Poole,  who  was  the  unfaithfid  guardian  of  sir  Thomas  dur- 
ing his  minority,  and  against   whom    his   ward  when  of  age 
Was  compelled  to  institute  some  processes  at  law.     sir  Ger- 
man upon  this  was  greatly  enraged,  lay  in   wait  for  SirTho- 
luas  near  the  Teiiiple   in   London,    and  attacked  him  with  a 
swoi'd.      Sir  Thonias  defended  himself  with  a  wtapon  of  the 
same    sort,    but  had  the   misfortune  to  break   it  durino;  the 
combat.      Whereupon,  resolved  not  to  be  killed  without  do^ 
ing  some  daiuage  to  his  adversary,  he  ran  in  upon  him,  aneJ 
in  a  convulsion  of  despair,  bit  C)ff  his  nose.     This  snouthful, 
liov.ever,    ut^expectedly    ended    the  fray,  and   sir   German 
Avaiked  of!'  in  disgrace,  as  sir  Tliomas  did,  on  the  other  side, 
according    to   Mrs.  Hutct)inson,   '  ing/ori/.^     Yft  such  are 
cur  leelings  in   these  days   at  least,  that  it  now  requires  a 
«tronii  imaiiination  to  conceive  the    t'ioiv  of  hitiiis    olf  the 
nose  ot  ihfe-  i^iea'e>t  villain  or  assassin  upon  earth. 

A  little  farther  on,  an  interesting  episode  is  introduced  con- 
<'er!!i'!g  the  maltrnal  grandtVlher  and  iirandmother  of  co- 
lonel il  utcliinson,  which  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  and  of 
wliich  it  woi'ld  be  dithcull  to  ijive  any  aiieciuate  idea  in  an 
abridgment.  W'ccaii  only  mention  that  after  a  lyiig  life  of  the 
e;re;itt-st  hainionv  ami  affection  tliev  died  on  the  sau)e  dav, 
wilhout  the  one  i^eing  conscious  of  Ltic  slate  of  llie  other,  ur 
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in'Staace  ofanusual  felicity.     This  event   is   related  in  the 
ioUowing  terras: 

*  He-had  twobfds  in  one  chamber,  and  she  being  alittle  sick,  two 
v/omen  watched  bv  her  some  time  before  she  died-  It  was  his  cus- 
torn,  as  so6n  as  ever  he  unclosed  his  eyes,  to  ask  how  she  did  ;  but 
«ne  ni^ht,  he  being  as  they  thought  in  a  deep  sleep,  she  quietly  de- 
parted towards  the  morning;  He  was  that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunt- 
ing, his  usual  exercise  for  his  health,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  hare 
^liis  c'laplain  pray  with  him  before  he  went  out  :  the  women,  fear- 
ful to  surprize  him  with  the  ill  news,  knowing  his  dear  affection  to 
her,  had  stolen  out  and  acquainted  the  chaplain,  desiring  him  tc» 
inform  him  of  it.  Sir  John  waking,  did  not  that  day,  as  was  his 
custom,  ask  for  her,  but  called  the  chaplain  to  prayers,  and,  join- 
ing with  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  prayer  expired,  and  both  of 
them  were  buried  together  in  the  same  grave.  Whether  he  per- 
ceived her  death  and  would  not  take  notice,  or  whether  some 
strange  sympathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their  lives  in  one,  or  whe- 
ther God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an  unusual  providence  towards 
them,  preventing  them  both  from  that  bitter  sorrow  which  such  se- 
parations cause,  it  can  be  but  conjectured.' 

Colonel  Hutchinson  was  born  in  the  year  lCl6.  The  ad- 
ventures of  his  youth  are  not  very  uncommon,  though  they 
are  related  with  much  affectionate  particularity  by  the  au- 
thoress. The  harsh  manners  of  his  schoolmaster  disgusted 
him  with  learning,  in  which  there  is  nothing  very  surprising. 
Boys  even  in  these  days  prefer  play  to  toil.  But  we  are 
amused  to  perceive  the  gravity  with  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
states  that  '  at  this  place  God  began  to  exercise  him  with 
temptation  and  affliction.'  from  which  difficulties,  however, 
he  joyfully  escaped  unhurt.  Soon  after  the  embryo 
colonel  was  sent  to  another  school,  where  he  resisted  the 
solicitations  of  a  young  lady  to  love,  and  of  a  travelled  gen- 
tleman to  fashionable  sins.  At  Cambridge,  whither  in  due 
time  he  repaired,  he  learned  none  of  that  malignant  reli- 
gious doctrine  which  was  there  prevalent  at  that  time.  Hav- 
ing quitted  the  walls  of  his  college,  he  experienced  and 
resisted  the  dangers  of  London,  and  at  last  went  to  llich- 
mond,  where  the  young  princes  then  held  their  court,  and 
where  he  met  for  the  first  time  with'  his  future  wife.  To 
lilerar}'  ladies  it  must  prove  some  consolation  to  hear  that 
he  was  led  to  seek  her  society  by  seeing  some  Latin  books 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  peruse.  The  s\ibsequent  dis- 
covery of  the  extent  of  her  learning,  far  from  abatinir,  re- 
doubled the  force  of  his  passion,  and  in  spite  of  everv  ob- 
stacle he  led  her  to  the  altar  a  willing  and  lovely  victim. 
Before  the  colonel  went  to  Richmond,  he  was  warned  hj 
Bome  wist^-icre  of  the  danger  of  that  place,  '  t»  which   never 
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any  young  (disengaged  person  went  who  returned  free,'  As 
was  very  natural^  the  colonel  laughed  at  the  remonstrance, 
and  was  hardly  convinced  by  the  lollowing'  true  story,'  t'e- 
lated  to  retnove  his  doubts. 

'  A  gen'Jeman  yiot  very  lonj»  ago  hari  gone  for  some  time  to  lodg^ 
there,  ann  found  n'l  the  people  he  came  in  company  with,  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  ii  gentlewoman  that  iit^d  lived  there.  Heaving  her 
SO  much  deplored,  he  made  inquiry  after  her,  and  grew  so  in  love 
with  the  description,  that  no  other  discourse  cmid  at  first  please 
biia,  nor  could  h."".  at  last  endure  any  other.  Us  grew  desperately 
melancholy,  and  would  go  to  a  mount  where  the  print  of  her  foot 
was  cut,  and  lie  there  pming  and  kissing  of  it  all  the  day  long,  till 
at  lengll;  death  in  some  months' space  concluded  his  ianguislimcnts.' 

When  the  colonel  first  arrived  at  Riciimond,  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson discovers  some  solicitude  to  shew  thatshe  was  not  the 
only  candidate  for  his  lieartj  and  she  assures  us  that  he  was 
every  whefe  invited,  and  was  '  nobly  treated  with  all  the 
attractive  arts  that  voun"  women  and  their  parents  use  to 
procure  theui  lovers.'  But  their  attempts  to  ensnare  hitn. 
were  in  vain,  and  the  growinii;  inclitiation  for  his  future  wife, 
which  arose  in  him  almost  unknown  to  himself,  our  authoress 
is  much  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  direct  interference  of 
the  Lord.  Jrlowever  this  might  be,  we  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction the  conduct  of  the  colonel  to  Mrs. H.  vviien  ontheeve 
of  their  marriage  she  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  and  greatly 
deformed  for  the  time.  '  Yet,'  says  the  narrative,  'he  was  no- 
thing troubled  at  it,  but  married  her  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  quit  the  chamber,when  the  priest  and  all  that  saw  her  were 
atlVighted  to  look  on  her;  but  God  recompensed  his  justice 
an(i  constancy  by  restoring  her,  though  she  was  longer  than 
ordinary  before  she  recovered  as  well  as  before.' 

After  the  marriage  of  colonel  Hutchinson  he  began  to 
findnimselfin  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  remedy  by 
which  he  proposed  to  remove  this  evil  was  one  rather  ex- 
traordinary for  a  man  of  his  republican  principles,  and  love 
lor  the  independence  and  rights  of  the  people.  It  \yas  no 
other  than  to  purchase  a  place  in  that  arbitrary  court  the 
star-chamber:  and  though  the  atten^pt  miscarried  by  a 
mere  accident,  it  is  no!  remarked  by  INJrs.  Hutchinson  as  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  his  general  line  of  conduct.  The 
only  inference  which  she  draws  is  of  the  particular  interfe- 
rence of  God's  providence  in  his  behalf,  in  preventing  him 
from  purchasing  a  place  which  was  speedily  to  be  abolished 
by  tlie  authority  of  parliament. 

Ai  this  phice  we  observe  an  exceedingly  clear  though 
abridged  view  of  the  progress  and  state  of  religion,  which  is 
followed  by  a  similar  view  of  the  civil  constitution   of  Eng-» 
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mnd.  fn  the  course  of  the  latter,  the  authoress  devel-^pesJ 
with  great  sagacit}*  the  bad  effects  which  arose  to  the  mo- 
liarchical  power;,  tVom  the  fall  or  extinction  of  the  great 
nobility.  James  I.  is  treate  ;  with  considerable  asperity, 
and  his  court  is  stigiiiatised  as'  a  nursery  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance.' He  had  b'lought  with  him,  says  Mrs,  H.;  a  company 
of  poor  Stots,  who  coming  into  this  jnentiful  kingdom,  sur- 
feited with  not  and  debaucheries,  and  got  all  the  richee  of 
the  land  only  to  cast  away.'  The  description  of  the  man- 
ners of  tlie  natioii  at  this  period,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
fetyle  of  Sallust,  \vi;ose  uritmgs  it  frequently  resembles  no 
less  in  the  form  and  structui-eVf  the  sentences,  than  in  the 
force  and  justness  of  the  sentiments.  , 

'  Those  sermons  only  wore  pleasing;'  our  aiithoress  proceerls,  *  that 
flattered  them  in  their  vices,  and  iold  the  poor  king  that  he  was  a 
Solomoii,  that  his  sloth  and  cowardice  by  which  he  betrayed  the 
cause  of  God  and  honour  of  the  nation,  was  gospel  meekness  and 
peaceableness,  for  which  they  raised  him  above  tlie  heavens,  whiie 
he  lay  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire  of  his  lust.' 

The  following  extract  gives  a  strong  view  of  the  light  in 
which  the  republicans  of  these  times  regarded  the  court 
measures  i-n  politics  and  rehgion,  and  may  serve  at  this  same 
time  as  a  fair  specimen  of  iVlrs.  Hutchinson's  style. 

*The  king  had  upon  bis  heart  the  dfealings  both  of  England  ami 
Scotlaiid  with  his  mother,  and  harboured  a  secret  desire  of  revenge 
upon  the  godly  in  both  nations,  yet  had  not  courage  enough  to  assert 
nis  resentment  like  a  prince,    but  employed  a   wicked   cunning   he 
was  master  of,  and  called  kinjr-craft   to   undermine    what   he   durst 
hot  openly  oppose,  the  true  religion  :  this*  was  fenced  with  the  liber- 
ty of  the  people,  and  sjo  linked    together,  that  'twas  impossible  td 
make  them  slaves,  till  they  were  brought  to  be  idolatofs  of  royalty 
and  glorious  lust,  and  as  impossible  t«  iiiake  them  adore  these  gods^ 
while  they  continued  loyal  to  tlicgovernment  of  Jesus  Christ.       The 
payment  of  civil  obedience   to  the  king   and   the    laws  of  the  land 
satisfied  not;  if  any  durst  dispute  his  impositions  in  the  worship    of 
God,  he  was  presently  reckoned  among  the  seditious  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  accordingly  jiersecuted  :  if  any  were  grieved 
at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  griping  of  the  poor,  or    the 
•«njust  oppression  of  the  subject,  by   a   thousand   ways  invented   to 
maintain  the  riots  of  the  courtiers  and  the  swarms    of  needy  Scots, 
the  king  had  brought  into<levour  like  locusts  the  plenty  of  this  laud, 
he  was  a  puritan  :  if  any  of    mere  moialily   and   civil    honesty  <h«- 
countenanced  the  abomination  of  these  days  he  was  a  puritan,  howe- 
ver he  conformed    to  their  superstitious    worship;   if  any  showe<i 
favor  to  any  godly  honest  person,  kept  them  comijany,  relieved  them 
in  want,  or  protected  them  againa   violent  <h-  unjust  oppression,  he 
was  a  puritan;    if  any  gcntkman   iu   his  counuy,   maintained  the 
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gooci  laws  of  the  land,  or  stood  op  for  any  public  interest,  for  good 
order  or  for  governineHt,he  was  a  puritan  ;  in  short,  all  that  cross- 
ed the  views  ofthe  needy  courtiers,  the  proud  encroaching  priests, 
the  ihievibh  projectors,  the  lewd  nobility  and  gentry,  whoever  was 
zealous  for  God's  glory  or  worship,  could  not  endure  blasphemous 
tiaths,  ribbald  conver.^ation,  profane  scoflfs,  sabbath  breach,  derision 
ofthe  word  of  (Jod,  and  the  like;  whoever  could  endure  a.  sermon, 
jnodest  habit,  or  conversation,  or  any  thing  good,  all  these  were  pu- 
ritans; and  if  puritans,  then  enemies  to  the  king,  and  his  govern- 
ment, seditious,  factious,  hypocrites,  ambitious  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  finally,  the  pest  of  the  kingdom  ;  such  false  logic 
ciid  the  children  of  darkness  use  to  argue  with  against  the  hated  chil- 
«lren  of  light,  whom  they  branded  besides  as  an  illiterate,  morose, 
melancholy,  discontented,  crazed  sort  of  men,  not  fit  for  human 
conversation  ;  as  such  they  made  them  not  only  the  sport  of  the 
pulpit,  which  was  become  but  a  more  solemn  sort  of  stage,  but  every 
stage  and  every  table,  and  every  puppet  play,  belched  forth  profan* 
scoffs  upon  them,  the  drunkards  made  them  their  songs,  all  fiddlers 
and  mimics  learned  to  abuse  them,  as  finding  it  the  most  gainful  way 
af  fooling  !' 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  considers  Charles  I.  in  a  much  more 
favourable  point  of  view  than  his  father,  and  she  allows 
lo  him  almost  every  virtue  whicli  can  adorn  the  charac- 
ter of  a  private  man,  a  strong  testitnony  from  the  pen  of 
an  enemy.  Ihe  editor,  not  to  be  behind-hand,  assures  us 
in  a  unte,  ti)at  *  the  Stuarts  sported  with  and  ruined  all  re- 
jigion  :*  a  m:)st  extraordinary  assertion  !  and  which  we  should 
suppose  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  bigotted 
i:eal  ol  the  second  James,  who  lost  every  thing  for  conscience 
sake. 

When  the  first  disturbancesbroke  out  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  the  latter  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Essex  to  command  their  troops,  it  ap- 
pears that  colonel  Hutchinson  had  some  intention  of  joining 
liim.  But  so  much  were  the  ablest  men  in  those  times  under 
the  influence  of  imaginary  movements  of  the  Spirit,  that  he 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  because  he  was  uncertain  of 
having  a  clear  call.  This  scruple  was  however  afterwards 
settled  to  his  s?>tisfaction,and  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  most 
active  oppostrs  in  arms  of  lite  royal  pretensions.  He  was 
very  soon  a])pointed  gover.'ior.of  Nottingham  Castle  by  the 
parliament,  which  fortress  he  successfully  defended  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war  with  feeble  means  but  un- 
daunted courage  ai  d  perseverance. 

Mrs.  Hutcliinson  in  many  {)laces  displays  a  considerable 
share  of  that  asperity  -which  never  fails  to  heiglilen  the  mi- 
ijeiics  of  every  internal  couimution  in  a  country.     \\'e  can,- 
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not  wonder  that  she  should  have  felt  and  expressed  a  dislike 
to  the  favourers  of  kingly  prerogative.  But  she  extends  her 
censures  further,  and  includes  in  her  animadversion  many  of 
the  adherents  of  the  republican  cause,  especially  such  of 
them  as  at  any  future  period  deserted  their  principles  from. 
what  she  considers  as  impure  motives.  Sir  John  Gell,  Dr. 
Plumplree,  and  one  Chad  wick,  are  successively  saluted  with 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  of  the  tbundation  of  whicii  it  is  no\v  a 
difficult  task  to  judge.  But  in  this  instance  at  least  we  can- 
not implicitly  trust  to  our  source  of  information,  nor  can  we 
here  apply  the  maxim.  Fas  est  tt  ab  haste  doceri. 

Sir  John  Gell  at  the  commencetnent  of  the  disturbances 
rather  leaned  to  the  royal  party,  but  in  the  progress  of  the 
quarrel  changed  his  opinion,  or  at  least  his  practice,so  com- 
pletely as  to  raise  and  command  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the 
service  of  the  parliament.  '  He  himself,'  says  our  authoress, 
*  no  man  knows  for  what  reason,  chose  that  side  ;  for  he 
had  not  understanding  enough  to  judge  of  the  equily  of  the 
cause,  nor  piety,  nor  holiness,  being  a  foul  adulterer  ail 
that  time,  and  so  unjust  iliat  he  suifered  his  men  inditierenlly 
to  plunder,  both  honest  men  and  cavaliers.'  This  person- 
age, it  further  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of  ii>serting  puliing 
articles  regarding  his  prowess  in  the  journals  ol  those  davs. 
Once  having  no  other  intelligence  regarding  him, they  inform- 
ed the  public  that  that  valiant  commander  sir  John  Gell  had 
taken  a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet.  His  greatest  fault, 
however,  plainly  consisted  in  cert;iin  ill  offices  which  he:: 
did  to  colonel  Hutchinson,  and  tor  which  he  little  dreaded 
to  be  thus  held  up  to  the  odium  of  remote  posterity. 

Dr.  PIumptree,a  physician,  and  apparently  an  able  man, 
also  conges  in  for  his  share  of  disapprobation.  That  gen- 
tleman was  little  disposed  to  join  in  tlie  enthusiastic  atid 
canting  religion  to  which  the  authoress  was  periiaps  sin- 
cerely devoted.  For  whi(rh  misdemeanor  he  is  chaniahiv 
asserted  by  that  lady  to  have  been  an  '  horrible  alheisi/ 
Chadvvick  is  treated  with  similar  dislike,  but  greater  scorn, 
though  he  had  given  the  best  possible  maik  ol'one  kind  of 
merit  at  least,  by  raising  himself  froiTi  the  station  of  a  scra- 
per of  trenchers  lo  that  of  a  judge  in  Ireland,  ills  in  vaiii 
to  talk  ot  fortune  and  luck,  thfie  nrust  huve  istcn  bolli  ad- 
dress and  ability  to  enable  n»e!i  to  avuil  theuisclvesof  what 
fortune  put  in  his  way.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  however,  shows 
great  po^iver  of  delineating  characters,  which  if  they  aie  not 
aUviiys  perfectly  just  in  every  respect,  ;ue  at  least  uUvav:i 
striking,  and  seize  tlie  more  pjomincnt  features  vvirh  admi- 
rable skill.  She  asserts  that  Ciiadwick'  w:is  so  exquisite  a 
viilaii)  that  he  deatroved  those  designs   he  miL?ht  have   ihn- 
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ven  by,  with  overlaying  thetri  with  fresh  knaveries.'  Aft^f 
all  it  is  certain  that  even  in  those  days  of  bigotry  there  were* 
inany  who.  assisted  the  republican  cause  from  political  views, 
>vithout  adopting  the  furious,  but  melancholy  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  then  prevailed  among  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
Jiiition. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  colonel  Hutchinson  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  vyas  spent  in  Nottingham  Castle  or  in  Lon- 
don. His  militar}'  services  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
defence  of  that  post.  At  an  edrly  period  Cromwell  appears, 
then  a  colonel  in  the  parliaimentar}'  forces,  and  Hutcliinson 
is  introduced  to  his  notice  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  restraiin  the  pillage  of  the  troops  :  and, it  is  here  as- 
serted that  the  former  never  forgot  the  unbending  probity 
displayed  by  the  latter  on  the  occasion,  and  resolved  to  pre- 
vent Hutchinsou  from  being  in  any  power  or  capacity  to 
pufsuehim  to  the  same  punishment  if  he  deserved  it.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  discerning  mind  of  Cromwell  soon  dis- 
covered how  unfit  the  hero  of  this  volume  was  to  be  a  party 
in  his  ambitious  designs,  and  how  adverse  v.as  his  stubborn 
integrity,  to  the  most  splendid  attempts  which'  virtue  and 
honourdid  not  approve,' 

Sir  Thoirias  Hutchinson  dying  about  this  time,  deprived- 
his  son  of  great  part  of  his  natural  inheritance,  in  favour  of 
his  offspring  by  a  second  marriage.  Many  suppos^ecl  that 
he  meant  by  this  act  to  testify  his  disapprobation  of  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  colonel  Hutchinson,  but  the  notion  is  here 
strenuously  combated.  Tempting  offers  were  about  the 
same  period  made  in  the  name  of  the  king  to  colonel  Hut- 
chinson, which  he  unhesitatingly  rejected.  jNIany  encoun- 
ters and  skirmishes  are  described  in  this  part  of  the 
Volume,  which  we  must  pass  in  silence.  At  last  Nottingham 
castle  is  besieged,  and  our  authoress  turns  out  unexj/ect- 
edly  to  be  a  very  serviceable  surgeon,  and  displays  great 
skill  in  binding  Up  wounds  and  distributing  nostrums.  The 
besiegers  are  at  last  obliged  to  retire  in  disgrace,  and  new 
dangers  arise  to  the  godly  of  Nottingham.  Treachery  is 
■attempted  and  fails;  and  at  last  combustibles  were  laid  in 
various  Convenient  places  with  the  design  of  burning  the  i 
town.  This  scheme  being  detected  and  Irustrated,  fifty  wo- 
men were  appointed  to  putrole  the  streets  every  night,  and 
prevent  such  a  misfortune  from  occurring.  The  editor  here 
with  great  learning  reriiarks,  that  probably  this  '  profitable 
use  of  the  female  sex  was  suggestea  by  the  watchfulness  of 
the  geese  to  save  ih^  Roman  capital,  when  besieged  by  the 
Gauls. '»  We  are  at  a  loss  to  detern)ine  whether  this  annota- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  mo.st  unl.'ftppy   or  most  absurds 
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A  worse  compliment  to  the  ladies  will  not  easily  be  devised, 
than  to  compare  them  to  a  flock  of  geese  ;  and  there  are 
few  qualities  in  which  the  fair  sex  are  less  conspicuous  thaa 
in  watchfulness.  Fidelity,  affection,  and  modesty,  have 
been  assigned  to  them  by  their  admirers  :  inconstancy,  gid- 
diness, and  insanity  by  their  detractors,  but  female  watch- 
fulness rests  on  the  sole  and  insufficient  authority  of  the  Rev. 
Julius  the  editor. 

For  many  pages  after  this  passage  w€  must  wade  through 
long  details  of  petty  broils  and  skirmishes,  hardly  interesting 
when  they  actually  occurred,  and  now  of  no  value,  but  as 
affording  a  view  of  some  of  the  more  minute  traits  of  na- 
tional manners  and  feelings  at  that  period.  Colonel  Hut- 
chinson was  himself  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  vexatious 
bickering  with  the  committee  of  Nottingham.  The  ^Godly* 
were  far  from  agreeing  in  any  thing  but  the  destruction  of 
their  kingly  and  episcopal  foes,  and  the  sects  of  which  they 
were  composed  hated  each  other  with  a  religious  cordiality* 
Accordingly  in  this  part  of  the  work  the  authoress  declaims 
against  the  opposers  of  her  husband's  measures  and  autho- 
rity, and  many  invectives  are  discharged  at  the  malignantj 
malicious,  and  refractory  presbyterians,  who  had  begun 
to  fear  the  rising  influence  of  the  independents.  They 
were  unable  however  to  displace  the  colonel,  who  continued 
to  command  at  Nottingham  till  the  king  committed  the  un- 
wise act  of  delivering  the  care  of  his  person  to  the  Scots^ 
though  it  was  hard  to  have  conceived  before-hand  the  possi- 
bility of  a  brave  and  loyal  nation  incurring  the  scanda- 
lous disgrace  of  not  only  abandoning,  but  selling  their  king 
to  his  enemies.  After  this  event  Colonel  Hutchinson  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament. 

It  is  only  a  very  general  and  imperfect  sketch  that  we 
can  here  pretend  to  give  of  the  contents  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  We  are  necessarily  obliged  to  pass  over  many 
parts,  which  though  not  devoid  ofconsiderable  attraction,  are 
yet  of  less  importance  or  interest  than  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  reader  therefore  will  not  feel  any  sur- 
prise to  observe  many  gaps  in  our  critique  of  this  perfor- 
mance, which  do  not  occur  in  the  work  itself.  After  return- 
ing from  London,  Colonel  Hutchinson  had  another  inter- 
view with  Cromwell  at  Nottingham,  on  his  march  against 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  north.  That  artful  and  sasra- 
cious  usurper  then  demanded  of  the  colonel  what  his  friends 
the  levellers  or  independents  thought  of  him  ?  It  appears 
that  Cromwell's  character  had  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  all  parties  about  this  time.  Colonel  Hutchinson 
very  frankly  told    him    all  the  ill,   not  only  which  others 
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thought,  but  what  he  himself  had  conceived  of  him,  and 
represented  to  him  how  much  it  would  darken  all  his  glories 
if  he  gave  the  reins  to  his  inordinate  ambition.  Cromwell 
heard,  and  professed  to  resolve  to  follow  his  advice,  but 
ever  after  made  it  his  particular  business  to  keep  Hutchinson 
out  of  the  army. 

It  was  now  that  Col.  H.  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Notting- 
hamshire,whose  estates  ran  great  danger  of  being  either  w  hollj; 
forfeited,  or  heavily  mulcted  on  pretence  of  their  delin- 
quency, as  it  was  called.  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
very  ill  these  favors  were  requited,  when  afterwards  the  ad- 
verse party  became  possessed  of  authority.  The  very  men 
now  spared  through  this  interference  were  the  first  to 
persecute  him  in  his  distresses.  We  have  already  noticed, 
that  Colonel  Hutchinson  sat  on  Charles  I.  as  one  of  his 
judges,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  It  is  pro- 
bable'that  he  was  chosen  against  hisownwill  ;  and  that  his 
name  was  used  by  the  dominant  party  to  afford  a  colour  to'* 
their  proceedings.  So  high  was  the  character  of  this  gen- 
tleman for  virtue,  honor,  and  every  noble  principle,  that 
they  who  resolved  on  the  death  of  the  king,  thought  his 
countenance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  justify  their  mea- 
.sures  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  That  the  judges,  however 
wrong  in  other  respects,  at  least  acted  conscientiously, 
will  probably  appear  evident  from  the  following  extract  : 

'  In  January  l64S  the  court  sat,  the  king  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  and  a  charge  drawn  up  against  him  for  levying  war  against 
the  parliament  and  people  of  England,  for  betraying  iheir  public 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  for  being  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  king  refused  to  plead,  disowning  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  after  three  ssveral  days  persisting  in 
contempt  thereof  he  was  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  One  thing  was 
remarked  in  him  by  many  of  the  court,  that  when  the  blood  spilt 
in  many  of  the  battles  where  he  was  iii  his  own  person,  and  had 
caused  it  to  be  shed  by  his-own  command,  was  laid  to  his  chai'ge, 
he  heard  it  with  disdainful  smiles,  looks,  and  gestures,  which  ra- 
ther expressed  sorrow,  that  all  the  opposite  party  to  him  was  not 
cut  off,  than  that  any  were  :  and  he  stuck  not  to  declare  in  words, 
that  no  man's  blood  spilt  in  this  quarrel  troubled  him  but  only  one, 
meaning  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  gentlemen  that  were  appointed 
Lis  judges,  and  divers  others,  saw  in  him  a  disposition  so  bent  in  the 
ruin  of  all  that  opposed  him,  and  of  all  the  righteous  and  just 
things  they  had  contended  for,  that  it  was  upon  the  consciences  of 
many  of  them,  that  if  they  did  not  execute  justice  upon  him,  God 
would  require  at  their  hands  all  the  blood  and  desolation  which 
shoold  ensue  by  their  suffering  hirn  to  escape  when  God  had  brought 
kina  into  tti'^ir  hauds.    Although  the  raaiic*  of  the  malignant  party 
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and  their  apostate  brethren  seemed  to  threaten  them, yet  they  thought 
they  had  to  cast  themselves  upon  God,    while    they    acted  with    a 
good  conscience  for  him  and  their  country.     Some    of  them,   after 
to  excuse,   belied  themselves,  and  said  they  were  under    the  awe  of 
the  army,  and  overpersuaded  by  Cromwell,  and  the  like:   but  it   \% 
certain   that  all  men  herein  were  left  to  their  free  liberty  of  acting, 
neither  persuaded  nor  compelled  :   and   as  there    were  some  nomi- 
nated in  the  commission,  who  never    sat,  and    others,   who  sat  at 
.first,  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so  all  the    rest   might  have    declined  it 
if  they  would,  when  it    is  apparent  they  should  have  suffered  no- 
thing by  so  doing.     For  those  who  then    declined  were  afterwards, 
when  they  offered  themselves,  received  in  again,    and   had   places  of 
more  trust  and  benefit  than    those  who   run   the  utmost  hazard  ; 
which  they  deserved  not,  for  I  know  upon  certain  knowledge,  that 
many,  yea    the  most  of  them,   retreated    not  for  conscience,  but 
fdr  fear  and  worldlyprudence,  foreseeing  that  the   insolency  of  the 
army  might  grow  to  that  height   as  to  ruin  the  cause,  and   reduce 
the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and   then  those  who   had 
been  most  courageous  in  their  country's  cause,  should  be  given   up 
as  victims.     These  poor  men  will  privately  animate   those  who   ap- 
peared  most  publicly,  and  I  knew  several    of  them  in  whom  I  lived 
to  ^ee  that  saying   of  Christ    fulfilled,   "  He  that   will  save  his   life 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  for  my  sake  will  lose  his  life   shall  save  it ;" 
when  after  it  fell  out  that  all  their   prudent    declensions  saved  not 
the  lives  of  some  of  them,  nor  the  estates    of  others.     As  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  although  he  was  very  much    confirmed    in   his  judg- 
ment concerning  the  cause,    yet  here  being   called   to  an   extraor- 
dinary action,  whereof  many  were  of  several  minds,   he  addressed 
himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring   the  Lord  that,  if    through  any- 
human  frailty  he  were  led  into  any   error  or    false  opinion  in  that 
great  transaction,  he  would  open   his   eyes,  and  not  suffer  him    to 
proceed,  but  that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and    lead 
him  by  a  right  enlightened  conscience,  and  finding  no  check,  but  a 
confirmation  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  did, 
"  he,  upon  serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his  addresses  to  God, 
and    in   conference  with   conscientious,   upright,     unbiassed  per* 
sons,  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence  against  the  king.     Although  he 
did  not  then  believe  but  it  might  one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed 
among  men,  yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse   it 
without  giving  up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they   had   led    forth, 
and  engaged  themselves  unto  by  the  oath  of  God,   into  the  hands   of 
God's  and  their  enemies,  and  therefore  he  cast  himself  upon  God's 
protection,  acting  according  to  the   dictates  of  a   conscience  which 
he  had  sought   the  Lord  to  guide,  ajid   accordingly   the   Lord  did 
signalize  his  favour  afterwards  to  him.' 

A 

After  this  transaction  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  counse]  of  state,  and  it  was  proposed  to  provide 
some  place  of  trust  and  emolument  for  him.  The  government 
of  Hull  was  chosen  for  this  purpose^,  but  he  refused  to   ac- 
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cept  of  it  when  he  understood  that  it  was  not  vacant,  but 
occupied  by  a  worthy  man,  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to 
turn  out  on  some  false  pretences.  Cromwell  was  ad- 
ditionally offended  at  this  instance  of  squeamishness  so  little 
suitable  to  his  system  of  proceedings.  That  usurper  af- 
fected to  receive  the  plain  and  unpleasing  language  of  our 
hero,  as  proofs  of  his  integrity  and  friendship,  and  under 
the  mask  of  that  civility,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  as- 
sume, disguised  his  real  sentiments  of  dislike.  An  example 
is  given  in  this  place  of  the  hypocritical  manners  of  the 
times,  in  the  conduct  of  General  Harrison.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  was  to  have  a  public  audience  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  certain  day;  on  the  one  immediately  preced- 
ing which  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  many  other  members 
were  richly  dressed,  as  was  their  usual  practice  ;  Harrison 
with  a  solemn  countenance  addressing  himself  particularly 
to  the  colonel,  admonished  them  all,  that  now  the  nations 
sent  to  them, they  should  labour  to  shine  before  them  in  wis- 
dom, piety,  righteousness,  and  justice,  and  not  in  gold  and 
silver  and  worldly  bravery,  which  did  not  become  saints.' 
Colonel  Hutchinson  though  not  internally  convicted  of '^any 
unbecoming  bravery,'  came  next  day  in  a  plain  black  suit. 
Harrison,  however,  appeared  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  cloak 
covered  with  lace  and  glittering  ornauients,  and  set  himself 
directly  under  the  speaker's  chair,  which  induced  the  spec- 
tators to  put  a  very  unfavourable  construction  on  his  godly 
speeches  of  the  preceding  day.  '  But !'  says  our  authoress, 
'  this  was  part  of  his  weakness;  the  Lord  at  last  lifted  him 
above  these  poor  earthly  elevations,  which  then  and  some- 
time after  prevailed  too  much  against  him.'  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Harrison  behaved  on  a  future  occasion  with 
the  most  undaunted  resolution,  which  only  wanted  a  more 
respectable  motive  to  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

When  Cromwell  had  fairly  seized  on  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  possessed  himself  not  only  of  the  real  but  the  os- 
tensible authoritj-,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  vents  her  republican 
mortification  in  sarcasms  on  the  vanity  and  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions of  the  wives,  and  female  connexions  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  power.  After  the  death  of  Ireton, 
Croriiwell's  son  in  law,  who  bad  been  deputy  in  Ireland,  his 
widow  it  appears  met  the  wife  of  Lambert  the  new  deputy 
in  St.  James's  park,  which  latter  lady,  as  proud  as  her  hus- 
band, according  to  the  rules  of  [)rccedency,  took  place  of 
the  former,  who  notwithstanding  her  great  piety  and  humi- 
lity was  a  little  grieved  at  the  affront.  The  consequence  of 
this  female  broil  however  was  the  removal  of  Lambert  from 
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his  appointment.      The  following   account  is  given  of  the 
manners  of  Cromwell's  family  and  court ; 

*  His  wife  and  children  were  settingupfor  principality,whicb  suited 
no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet  on  the  ape  ;  only  to  speak 
truth  of  himself,  he  had  much  natural  greatness,  and  well  becatne 
the  place  he  had  usurped.  His  daughter  Fleetwood  was  humbled, 
and  not  exalted  witli  these  things,  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fools. 
Cleypoole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry  were  two 
debauched  ungodly  cavaliers.  Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature, 
yet  gentle  and  virtuous,  but  became  not  greatness.  His  court  was 
full  of  sin  and  vanity,  and  the  more  abominable  because  they  had 
not  yet  quite  cast  away  the  name  of  God,  but  profaned  it  by  tak- 
ing it  in  vain  upon  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost  lost,  even 
among  the  religious  party,  and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease to  the  sad  grief- of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  all  true-hearted 
Christians  and  Englishmen.  Almost  all  the  ministers  every  where 
fell  in  and  worshipped  this  beast,  and  courted  and  made  addresses  to 
him.  So  did  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lords 
of  the  land,  with  the  poor-spirited  gentry.' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Colonel  H.  had  the  generosity  to 
discover  to  Cromwell  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person  and  authority,  and  to  enable  him  to  disconcert  the 
projects  formed  to  overturn   his  government;  at    the   same 
time  he  steadily    refused   to    communicate  the  names  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  attempt.  Cromwell  overwhelmed  him 
with  acknowledgments,  and  again  solicited  him  tojoin  the  do- 
minant party,  demanding  why  he  would  not  act  along  with 
them.     Hutchinson  plainly  told  him  '  because  he  liked  not 
their  ways.'     it  is  amusing  to  observe  the    hypocrisy  of  the     ' 
protector,  which   had   at  this  period  of  his  hfe    become   so 
habitual  to  him  as  to  require  no    longer  an  effort.    On  this 
reply  he  burst  into  tears,   and  complained  how  he  had    been 
*  hurt  upon  those  violent  actions'  which   were  the  subject  of 
so  much  blame.      If  we  required  any  evidence  of  the  talents 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  the  consideration   in  which   he 
was  universally  held  we   should  find  it  in  the  repeated    at- 
tempts of  Cromwell  to    seduce  him  to  his  party.     That  ce- 
lebrated usurper  excelled  particularly  in    the  choice  of  his 
agents. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  protectorate,  Colonel  Hut- 
chinson distinguished  himself  by  opposing  an  oath  of  renunci- 
ation of  the  Stuarts.  Hejustlj'  considered  it  a  foolish  thing 
to  attempt  to  '  swear  out,'  any  man,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  after  the  restoration  he  did  not  fare  the  worse  for  his 
opposition  on  this  occasion.  The  authoress  at  this  place 
acknowledges,  with  some  reluctance  and  spile,  the  vehement 
desire  of  all  orders  of  people  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
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monarGhical  government.  That  event  speedily  took  place's 
and  the  fortunes  of"  the  colonel  experienced  a  sudden  and 
fatal  reverse.  Of  al!  the  king's  judges,  however,  he  at  first 
alone  received  a  complete  indeinnity,  and  considered  him- 
self in  a  state  of  security  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But 
he  had  not  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion;  and  com- 
pliances vi^ere  expected  and  demanded  of  him  inconsistent 
Tvith  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  religion  and  honour. 

He  was  summoned  as  a  witness  against  the  other  regicides, 
"but  his  testimony  was  honourable  to  himself  and  useless   to 
his  adversaries.     About  the  same  time  claims    were  set  up 
against  his  estate,  which  occasioned  him  much  trouble,  and 
involved  him  in  very  considerable  expence.     Some  valuable 
pictures  which  he  had  bought,  and  paid  for  at  the  public  auc- 
tion of  the  effects  of  Charles  I.  were  seized  and    carried  off 
without  any  compensation.     At   last  he    was    permitted  to 
jetire  to  his  seat  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  with  singular  im- 
prudence he  was  not  contented  to  live  in  peaceful  obscurity, 
but  encouraged  that  stditious  preaching  which  was  in  those 
days  one  of  the  most  powerful   engines  of  politics.     It  ap- 
pears indeed   from  various  passages  that  the  revival  of  their 
cause  was   confidently  expected  by    the   republican  party, 
who  were  not  yet  sated   with  tumults    and   confusion.     In 
consequence  of  his  conduct  Colonel  H.  was  apprehended,  and 
confined  first  at  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower 
of  London,    in   which  a  great  multitude    of   prisoners  were 
detained,  without  much  regard  to  the  justice   or  legality  of 
the  proceedings  against  them.     In  our  time  we  should  con- 
sider similar  practices  as  instances  of   the   most  unbearahle 
tyranny.     The  persons  confined  in  the  Tower  were  far  from 
ijieeting  kind  or  even  civil  treatment  from  their  keepers, and 
if  the  resentment  of  our  authoress  has  not  distorted  the  facts> 
the  ostentatious  lenity  which  was  shewn   by  the  royalist  to 
the  more  guilty  of  their  antagonists  was  in  reality   only  a 
more  refined  and  civil  mode  of  revenge. 

After  a  long  imprisonment  and  some  examination  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  Bennet,  of  which  a  ludicrous  account  is 
given,  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to 
the  castle  of  Sandowne  in  Kent.  His  accommodations 
there  were  very  indifferent,  and  etery  circumstance  so  un- 
favourable that  his  health  speedily  broke,  and  he  expired 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  after  being  eleven  months  in  this 
last  place  of  confinement.  To  those  who  consider  loyalty 
to  the  monarch  as  indispensible  to  the  existence  of  any  virtue 
in  the  breast  of  man  nothing  need  be  said  of  the  character  of 
this  person^ige.  Loyalty  he  neither  possessed,  nor  wished  to 
possess,-  but  in  all  other  respects  he  appears  to  haYe  been  a 
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o-reat  and  amiable  man.  The  features  of  the  times  have 
changed ;  former  objects  of  political  dispute  are  now,  we 
may  hope,  finally  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  the 
tories  of  the  present  reign  admit  the  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  whigs  in  their  most  desirable  extent. 
At  a  later  period  it  is  probable  that  Colonel  Hutchinson  would 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  loyal  patriot ;  his  faults  and 
errors  were  not  his  but  those  of  his  age,  and  flowed  from  his 
head  and  not  from  his  heart. 

The  editor,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  not  a  little  de- 
lighted with  this  volume,  which  by  his  care  has  thus  found 
its  way  into  the  world.  He  fervently  recommends  it  to  rea- 
ders of  various  classes  with  the  most  disinterested  kindness. 
The  ladies  are  assured  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  novel  and 
moreover  much  truer.  The  politicians,  that  itcontains  many 
Hew  or  at  least  curious  facts,  and  the  readers  of  biography, 
who  are  conveniently  multiplied  into  the  most  numerous 
class  of  readers,  that  their  wishes  here  will  be  completely- 
gratified.  It  is  however  a  very  good  though  a  very  dear 
book,  and  for  the  former  of  these  qualities  we  forgive  a 
little  of  this  unnecessary  and  hardly  becoming  amplification 
on  its  merits.  The  new  facts  which  are  disclosed  in  this  work 
are,  according  to  the  editor,  not  only  numerous  but  impor- 
tant, and  he  affords  a  list  of  twenty-nine  passages,  where  the 
historian  may  glean  new  stores  to  enrich  his  future  pages.  We 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  him  in  this  respect;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  this  work  is 
rather  of  what  he  himself  calls  the  minute  ramifications 
of  events  of  the  temper  of  parties,  and  of  the  more  de- 
licate traits  of  national  manners,  than  of  those  nnportant 
incidents  to  which  the  editor  would  allude.  It  is  not  clear 
to  us  that  his  own  knowledge  of  history  is  of  that  extensive 
and  accurate  kind,  which  should  enable  him  at  all  times  to  de- 
termine with  certainty  when  the  circumstances  here  recorded 
are  new,  and  when  they  are  unimpeachably  correct.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  though  certainly  an  able  v/as  not  always  a  can- 
did and  impartial  spectator  of  the  passing  scenes.  We  do 
not  assert  that  her  memoirs  contain  no  new  facts  of  interest 
and  importance;  in  some  cases  they  undoubtedly  do  and 
often  present  to  us  those  already  known  in  a  more  distinct 
and  amusing  light.  But  tlie  very  causes  that  have  produc- 
ed intentional  falsehood  or  involuntary  distortions  of  the 
truth  in  other  cases  operated  with  peculiar  force  in  the  per- 
son of  this  lady.  As  an  independent  in  religion,  as  a  re- 
publican*in  politics,  and  as  the  wife  of  Colonel  Hutchinson 
she  must  necessarily  be  suspected  of  various  and  strong 
biasses  which  unknowingly   to  itself  may  lead   even  a  yii- 
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tuoiis  and  strong  mind  to  misrepresent  the   real  stale  of  af- 
fairs—  _  , 

*  All  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye.* 

One  of  the  instances  brought  forward  by  the  editor  of 
the  new  views  given  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  is  at  p.  57,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  fear  of  a  catholic  successor  to  the  crown 
of  England,  was  the  real  reason  of  the  prolestants  urging 
Queen  EHzaheth  to  order  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. We  believe  she  was  urged  nothing  loath,  and  her 
miserable  hypocrisy  upon  that  occasion  only  adds  to  the 
disgust  we  naturally  entertain  for  so  inhuman  and  unjust 
an  action.  But  for  the  novelty  of  this  assertion,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  Mary  herself  to  Burgoin 
her  physician. 

*  They  pretend,  (said  she,)  that  I  must  die  because  I  conspired 
against  the  queen's  life:  but  the  Earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there 
was  no  other  cause  of  my  death,  but  the  apprehensions,  which,  if 
I  should  live,  they  entertain  for  their  religion.  My  constancy  in 
the  faith  is  iny  real  crime :  the  rest  is  only  a  colour  invented  by 
interested  and  designing  men.' 

After  reading  ^his,  it  will  not  again  be  pretended  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  had  the  merit  of  discovering  or   first   recording 
this  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  execution  of  the  Scots  queen. 
Several  of  the  editor's  twenty-nine  instances  of  the  inven- 
tions of  his  great  grand-aunt-in  law,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
advert  to  in  the    course   of  our  observations    on  the   work. 
It  is  no  discovery  of  that  lady  as  he   imagines,  that  kings 
love  episcopacy  as  one  support   of  'their  authority.     Every 
body  knows  that  it  was  for  that  reason   alone,  or   chiefly, 
that  both  Charles  I.  and  his  father  supported  the  establish- 
ment of   the  church  of  England.     Nor  is  another  of  those 
passages  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed  on  it,  for    affirming 
that  the  yeomanry  were  the  great   support  of  the  republi- 
cans. As  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is  not  new.   We   all  know  that  a 
few  lords,  a  good  many  gentry,   and  the  mass  of  the  middle 
ranks,  supported  the  parliament.     The  editor's  remark,  that 
Ireland  has  never  recovered    from^  the   depopulation  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  wars,  and    by  the   king's  bringing   over 
Irish  troops   to  fight  his  cause  in  England,  is   too  absurd  to 
require  a   refutation.      Surely  our  sister  island  never   con- 
tained near  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  any   period  that 
it  does  at  present.     We  again  repeat  however,   that   we   do 
not  mean  to   deny  that  in   some  of  the  instances    quoted, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  really  thrown  out  suggestions  regard- 
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ing  the  cause  of  events  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
works. 

Our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  performance  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages,  and  from  the 
ample  space  which  we  have  devoted  to  its  consideration. 
As  a  political  record,  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  additioa 
to  our  stock  of  original  documents,  as  containing  an  inter- 
esting and  minute  view  of  rhany  important  transactions, 
and  as  affording  to  the  reader  a  juster  sketch  of  the  hear- 
ings and  feelings  of  the  parlies,  which  in  those  days  con- 
tended for  the  government  of  England,  than  he  will  else- 
where readily  procure. '  But  perhaps  its  greatest  merit  will 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  excellency  as  a  literary  composition. 
The  story  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree:  the  actors 
are  brought  before  the  eye  in  the  liveliest  colours.  We 
join  in  their  feelings,  and  are  drawn  along  by  an  irresistible 
impulse.  The  editor  has  not  exaggerated,  where  he  recom- 
mends his  book  to  the  ladies,  as  more  entertaining  than  most 
novels.  Of  the  style,  we  have  enabled  the  reader  to  judge 
by  various  extracts.  It  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  vigour  and  elegance;  and  will  not  be  easily  matched 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  elder  authors.  We  hope  that 
the  public  will  soon  be  indulged  with  an  edition  of  a  more 
convenient  magnitude,  of  less  superb  embellishments,  and 
of  a  price  not  altogether  so  costly. 


Art,  VIII. — Practical  Observations  concerning  Sea-bathing.. 
To  zshich  are  added  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath. 
By  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London.     8ro.     Cadell. 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  possesses  some  advantages  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
every  physician.  The  contents  of  his  work  have  been  gra- 
dually accumulating  in  the  course  of  more  than  sixteea 
annual  visits  to  various  situations,  frequented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sea-bathing.  His  visits  were  made  not  in  his 
professional  character,  but  as  an  invalid  endeavouring  to 
shake  off  various  states  of  languor  and  debility,  resulting 
from  an  almost  constant  residence  in  London,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  laborious  and  anxious  profession.  These  circum- 
stances would  naturally  fix  his  attention  on  points  which 
might  escape  the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer,  or  of  one 
less  interested  in  the  subject  of  his  speculations.  If  to  his 
personal  experience  we  add  the  knowledge  he  has  been  able 
to  glean  from  others  circumstanced  like  himself,  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  obtained  from  the  works  of  preceding  au- 
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ihors,  we  are  led  to  expect  from  bis  pen  a  valuable  present 
to  the  invalid  on  a  practice^  to  \vhicii_,  in  the  present  time, 
either  fashion  or  experience  annexes  very  great  importance. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eigkt  chapters,  compreliending 
most  of  the  topics  which  attract  the  attention  of  our  modera 
swarm  of  sea  bathers. 

The  first  chapter  treats  on  cold  bathing  in  general  ;  on  its 
immediate  effects  on  the  system,  on  the  best  criterion  of 
its  utility,  and  the  permanent  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it 
when  properly  applied.  He  has  introduced  some  other  mat- 
ters, wliich,  if  notimmediately  connected  with  the  subject,  are 
at  least  not  foreign  toit  ;  and  has  intervoven  several  physiolo- 
gical remarks  on  the  most  striking  pboai^iomena  produced  by 
the  operation  of  bathing. 

In  some  experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Currie,  he  found 
the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  arteries  decrease  by  cold 
immersion  regularly  from  ten  to  fifteen  beats  in  the  minute, 
the  pulse  becoming  at  the  same  time  firm,  regular,  and  small. 
But  the  eflccts  are  not  uniform  in  every  subject.  Dr.  Buchan 
informs  us  that, 

'  In  the  summer  of  1800,  I  tried  a  number  of  experiments  on  my 
own  person.  In  the  morning,  previous  to  bathing  my  pulse  wks  on 
an  average  seventy-two  ;  while  in  the  water,  I  could  never  perceive 
the  artery  beat ;  but  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  as  mea- 
sured by  a  stop-watch,  always  exceeded  a  hundred  pci-  minute,  and 
often  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Even  after  remaining 
in  the  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60\  for  more  than  an  hour,  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse  did  not  diminish,  although  tov/ards  the  latter 
part  of  the  time,  when  I  began  to  feel  chilly,  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  became  evidently  more  feeble.' 

But  in  another  person  the  effect  was  conformable  to  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Currie  ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  tliat 
these  varieties  depend  on  differences  of  constitution. 

After  emerging  from  the  bath,  a  glowing  warmth  is  ge- 
nerally produced  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  this  sen- 
sation is  justly  considered  as  a  criterion  of  the  eventual  uti- 
lity of  the  practice.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  not  in  this  case 
really  augmented.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Dr. 
B.  refers  it  to  a  general  law  of  nature,  viz',  that  '  the  influ- 
ence of  any  external  impression  on  the  living  body  being 
for  a  time  suspended,  it  will  operate  with  increased  energy 
when  its  action  is  renewed.'  We  doubt  whether  this  expla- 
nation is  correct.  We  think  it  rather  depends  npon  the 
power  which  the  system  possesses  within  certain  limits,  of 
counteracting  all  painful  impressions,  and  which  does  not 
cease  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the   impressions.    The 
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"Cold  therefore  being  removed,  the  action  of  the  system  con- 
tinuing prociuces  the  sensation  of  heat. 

The  second  chapter  on  the  time  of  bathing  contains  some 
judicious  remarks  ;  but  the  aprprehension  he  expresses  of 
distmbiiig  the  digestion,  by  going  into  the  sea  soon  after 
breakfast  is  carried  much  too  tar.  Persons  of  weakly  constitu- 
tions cannot,  we  are  persuaded,  adopt  a  better  lime  for 
bathing  than  within  an  hour  or  two  after  taking  their  first 
meal. 

For  the  sake  of  onr  fair  readers,  whose  naturall  dr^ad  of 
immersion  is  much  aggravated  by  the  terrific  manner  ia 
which  it  is  commonly  performed,  we  transcribe  Dr.  B.'s 
opinion  on  this  subject  : 

'When  circumstances  permit  the  practice,  to  plunge  head  fore- 
most into  the  water  is  generally  advised  as  the  best  mode  of  bathing. 
It  appears  difficult  to  discover  either  the  principle  on  which  this  me- 
thod is  founded,  or  the  purpose  which  it  is  supposed  to  answer.  A  per- 
son desirous  of  bathing  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  or  of  pleasure 
whose  mind  was  free  from  the  influence  of  any  previous  tuition,  oa 
reaching  the  margin  of  the  main  or  a  river,  would  strip  and  walk 
leisurely  into  the  water,  till  a  depth  suited  to  his  purpose  was  attain- 
ed. What  should  induce  those  who  bathe  for  the  purpose  of  invigo- 
rating the  constitution  or  the  recovery  of  health  to  make  this  violent 
and  unnatural  exertion,  it  is  truly  difficult  to  surmise.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  some  of  the  kinds  of  head  ach  attributed  to 
bathing,  in  reality  originate  from  this  precipitant  plan  of  immersion/ 

On  the  subject  of  the   '  Complaints  in  which  Sea-bathing 
is  beneficial,'  we  have  met  but  httle  satisfaction.     Of  these 
scrofula  leaJs  the  van,  a  disease  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
its   effects   are   very  precarious.      Mr.  Hunter,  we  know^ 
conceived  the  sea  to  have  some  specific  powers  in  scrofulous 
eoinplaints.     But  to  this  idea  the  frequency  of  such  com- 
plaints in  many  sea-port  towns,  is  an  inseparable  objection. 
And  where  benefit  is  really  gained,  it  is  more  frequently  by 
xising  it  as  a  warm  or  a  tepid  bath,  than  by  immersion  in  the 
open  water.     Rickets,  the  convulsions  of  children,  hooping- 
cough,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  nervous  diseases,  aphthous 
sore  throat,  paralytic  affections,  excessive  perspirations,  in- 
ordinate menstrual  discharges,  protracted  intermittent   fe- 
vers, chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  irritability  and  weakness  the  result  of  the  use  of  mercu- 
rial medicines,  are  the  complaints  in  which  Dr.  Buchan  ap- 
prehends sea-bathing  to  be  principally  useful. 

But  what  will  do  good  when  properly  used  will  certainly 
do  mischief  if  misapplied.  Dr.  B.  has  therefore  very  pro- 
peHy  added  a  chapter   *  on  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  aea= 
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"bathing.'  That  it  is  injurious  in  inflammatory  complaints  has 
been  generally  allowed.  Rutin  cutaneous  diseases  it  has  by 
some  been  much  recommended.  Dr.  Buchan  informs  us,  that 
as  far  as  his  experience  has  enabled  him  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  such  diseases  are  not  only  not  benefited,  but  in 
general  they  are  rendered  worse.  In  pulmonary  consump- 
tion also,  not  only  bathing,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  is 
dangerous,  but  Dr.  B.  is  convinced  that  even  breathing  the 
sea  air  tends  to  accelerate  the  fatal  termination  of  this  com- 
plaint. This  opinion,  if  just,  should  be  universally  known, 
when  so  many  invalids,  labouring  under  this  complaint,  are 
annually  repairing  to  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island. 
Probably  the  acrimony  of  the  sea  spray  may  irritate  the  de- 
licate texture  of  consumptive  lungs.  If  so,  situations  should 
he  chosen  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  mild  and  uniform 
temperature,  but  still  be  so  remote  from  the  sea  shore  as  to 
be  free  from  this  inconvenience. 

The  work  contains  three  other  chapters,  on  the  inter- 
nal use  of  sea  water,  on  sea  breezes,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath.  The  last  is  of  some  extent,  and  comprehends 
an  acount  of  tlie  diseases  in  which  it  is  useful,  and  pioper 
directions  for  its  application.  On  the  whole,  though  we  do 
not  think  the  physiology  of  this  work  very  correct,  nor  the 
philosopliy  very  profound,  it  contains  much  agreeable  and 
useful  information,  and  that  its  author  merits  the  thanks  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  community,  who  periodically  ex- 
change the  smoke  of  our  crowded  cities  for  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  the  numerous  bathing  places,  which  adorn  the 
shores  of  our  sea-girt  islands. 


Art.  IX. —  Remarks  on  the    Trade   with  Germain/,  respect- 
Jiil-iif  submitted  to  the  Merchants  and  others,  both  here  ajid 
abroad,  interested  in  this  imyortant  Branch  of  Commerce. 
Kichardson.      1806. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  so  many 
and  so  impoitant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  situa- 
tions of  the  continental  powers  relatively  to  one  anotlier 
and  to  Great  Britain,, and  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain 
relatively  to  that  of  the  continent,  that  the  question  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  regulating  our  continental  intercourse  is 
already  become  obsolete  and  is  superseded  by  the  new  and 
unexpected  necessity  under  which  we  find  ourselves  placed 
of  relinquishing,  or,  at  least,  suspending  those  commercial 
transaclions,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  enquirv  before 
us. 
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In  consequence  of  this  change  oF  circumstances  it  is  be- 
come unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  as  full}',  as  we  should  have 
otherwise  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  enter,  into  a  questioa 
of  interest  and  importance.  We  shall,  however,  not  entire- 
ly pass  ifc  over,  both,  because  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  these  revolutions  will  have  any  pe'-manent  effects,  and 
becausesome  of  the  topics  are  interesting  and  important  in  a 
general  point  of  view. 

The  pamphlet,  though  in  a  bad  stile,  is  written  with  spii'it 
and    from    very   laudable  and   patriotic  motives.     Its  capi- 
tal error   seems  to   be    that  of  constituting    into    general 
principles  some  i'ew   and   particular    facts  which  have  come 
within  its  author's  more  immediate  observation.     By  point- 
ing  out    some     inconveniences    which  may   have    arisen 
to  the    incautious    and    imprudent   speculator,  it  labours  to 
prove  positions  which  are  clear  and  evident,    and    by  which 
the  proceedings   of  the  generality   of  merchants  must  have 
been   long    governed,    so    as   to  have  allowed  tiie  continu- 
ance of    any  dealings  with     the     continent.      It   assumes 
this  principle  that   t!ie  English  merchants    have  lonoj    been 
sunerers    m    their    commerce  with    Germany,    and     then 
proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  great  and    continued 
evils  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  We  might  set  out  with 
denying  this  assumption,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a  discussion 
founded  on  mistaken  data.  It  might  be  rendered  probable  from 
analogy^  and  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  all  inter- 
course would  long  ago  have  been  interrupted,  had  tne  matter 
been  as  here  represented,  and  we  might  proceed  a   step  far- 
ther and  demonstrate  that  the  English  merchant  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  sufferer  from  these  or  any  otlier  assignable 
causes,  but  on  the  contrary,    has  grown   richer  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  commerce.  We  shall,  however,  in  a  few  words 
state  the  views  of  our  author  as  thev  may  furnish  a  useful  lesson 
to  such  as  at  the  commencementof  their  mercantile  career  are 
not  aware  of  the  danger,   to  which  their  ignorance  on  those 
subjects  may  expose  them. 

The  grand  source  of  our  supposed  misfortunes  appears 
to  be  the  excessive  credit  and  confidence,  which  the  English 
merchant  gives  to  the  continent  and  to  Germany  in  parti-, 
cular,  in  which  there  exists  no  law  to  oblige  the  native  mer- 
chants to  fulfil  their  contracts  with  foreigners.  This  position 
is  particularly  enforced  with  regard  to  tlie  inland merclianta, 
one  class  of  whom  it  is  asserted,  during  thr^  various  revolu- 
tions which  have  every  where  taken  place,  has  found 
constant  excuses    for  withholding  the   money  due  to  the 
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English  creditors^  while  another  has  availed  itself  of  many 
plausible  pretexts  for  bankruptcies,  which  have  excluded  the 
£nglish  speculator  from  his  due  returns.  Tins  confidence 
and  credit  on  our  parts,  has,  if  we  may  believe  our  author^ 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  under  this  important  change 
of  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  principles  of  dis-, 
honesty  and  immorality  which  have  every  where  been  dis- 
seminated on  the  continent.  It  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
to  this  evil  to  confine  our  commercial  dealings  to  the  sea- 
ports, which  offer  much  'greater  security  than  the  towns  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  merchants  at  Hamburgh^ 
notwithstanding  many  frauds,  which  are  itill  said  to  exist  in 
this  port,  are  allowed  to  be  generally  the  fairest  and  most 
able  in  Germany.  At  Hamburgh  there  is  likewise  a  la>V 
which  obHgesthe  resident  merchants  to  fulfil  their  contracts 
with  foreigners,  though  even  here  not  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

Ignorance  is  pointed  out  as  a  frequent  and  destructive 
cause  of  the  losses  of  our  merchants.  It  appears  that  a  re- 
tailer in  Germany  has  no  idea  of  the  duties  respectively  be- 
longing to,  and  to  be  imposed  on  an  agent  or  speculator.  Upon 
this  subject  our  author  has  enlarged  very  satisfactorily. 

The  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  Hamburgh  are  said 
to  be  the  following : 

1.  Fraud  in  weighing  sugars,  &c. 

2.  The  want  of  a  permanent  and  efficient  discount  bank. 

3.  The  numerous  insurance  companies,  which,  besides 
underwriters,  amount  to  three  dozen,  whose  nominal  fund  is 
thirty  millions  marcs  banco. 

4.  The  general  habit  of  lending  capitals  on  deposit  to 
young  merchants,  and  of  lending  money  on  receiving  mer- 
chandise, as  coffee  or  sugar  for  security. 

5.  The  bankrupt  laws,  by  which  foreign  creditors  are  rob- 
bed, annuities  are  rendered  not  liable,  and  the  wifes' fortune 
is  secure,  if  not  married  longer  than  five  years. 

The  trade  in  Hamburgh,  it  is  further  stated,  has  been  very 
much  injured  from  two  causes. 

1.  The  immense,  unexpected,  and  sudden  importation  of 
commodities  (a),  from  the  fondness  of  the  English  for  con- 
signment, which  annuls  all  foreign  orders,  and  ruins  the 
trade,  asitsmost  favourable  consequence  is  that  of  inducing 
the  foreign  merchant  to  transact  a  conto  meta  (6) ;  the  im- 
mense trade  of  neutrals  with  the  property  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  produce  bought  of  that  quarter, 

2.  The  small  demand, from  different  causes  (o);  the  lessened 
consumptions:  (6)jthe  exclusion  of  the  Hamburgh  agent^who;, 
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as  every  thing  in  Hamburgh  is  sold  for  ready  money  only, 
receives,  accepts,  and  is  able  to  execute  very  tew  orders  from 
the  interior  of  Germany. 

it  is  unnecessary-  for  us  to  repeat  that  the  influence  of 
these  causes  has  been  much  less  considerable  tlian  our  au- 
thor supposes,  if  it  be  even  admitted  thxit  they  have  had  any 
influence  at  all  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

The  most  importani  part  of  this  work  is  that  which  alludes 
to  the  impolicy,  to  omit  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
revenue  laws  as  at  present  existing  in  this  country.  We 
shall  conclude  by  inserting  our  author's  description  of  the 
diffrculiies  and  danger  to  which  these  laws,  or  their  allowed 
abuse,  expose  every  branch  of  our  commerce,  and  which  are 
equally  injurious  and  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain.  la 
speaking  of  coflTee,  he  says,  p.  40. 

*  After  purchase,  the  casks  or  bags  of  coffee  must  be  weighed, 
which  cannot  be  done  so  expeditiously  as  may  be  wished,  as  it  is  done 
in  regular  rotation  ;  and,  consequently,  the  purchasers  must  fre- 
quently submit  to  a  very  tedious  succession.  The  coffee  lays  in 
warehouses,  under  the  joint  locks  of  his  majesty's  custom  and  ex- 
cise, and  is  weighed  twice  by  officers  appointed  by  these  branches 
of  government,  to  do  justice  between  seller  and  buyer.  The?e  per- 
»ons  surely  have  no  interest  in  giving  false  weights.  The  merchant 
exporter  must  take  the  weight  as  given  by  these  officers,  and  he  is 
not  allowed  to  attaid  the  rceigking  himself. 

'  The  documents  for  shipping  are  then  found  agreeable  to  the 
king's  weight;  and  here  I  shall  perhaps,  surprize  many  of  my  readers 
both  here  and  abioad,   in   saying  that  from  tme  hundred  and  ten  to 
une  hundred  and  twenty  documents,  papers,   certificates,  &c.   some 
of  them  very  troublesome,  are  wanted  to  export  about  la  lots  of  dif- 
ferent marks  of  coffee,  and  which  proves  the   distressing  truth,  that, 
in   so  great  a  mercantile   town,   the    managers  of  most  important 
branches  of  commerce,  instead  of  simplifying  business,  do  all  in  their 
power,  it  would  seem,  to  create  intricacy,  delays,  and  risks,  perfect- 
ly inimical  to   the  good    of  the  merchant,  and  consequently  to  the 
state,  and  which   I  cannot  suppose   would  be,  tolerated,  if  they  were 
known  to  government.     The  guardians  of  such  branches  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  custom  and  excise,  ought,    no  doubt,  to  be   extremely 
jealous  of  the  revenue  ;   but   the  method  of  raising  it  bv  intricacy 
and  labour,  is  the  worst  that  can  be  adopted.     The  merchant  who 
abolishes  his  unnecessary,  and  simplifies  his  remaining   books  and 
regulations,  is  not,  surely,  the  worse  for  .it.     I'he  merchants   in  this 
important  line  do  not  seem  inclined  to   make  remonstrances  to    go- 
vernment ;  for  the  complaint  of  one    cannot  he  attended  to.     It  is 
the  office  of  clerks  to  make  the    entries  at  the   custom-house;  they 
laleour,  which  to  ameliorate  does  not  enter  one's  mind  any  more  than 
the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  or  otherwise  the    grievances 
"\Tould  have  been  long  since  removed  ;  for  what  is  of  greater  impor- 
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tance  in  speculative  transactions,  than  promptitude  and  simplicity  ? 
Many  speculations  of  the  fairest  prospect  have  been  annihilated,  by 
being  often  obliged  to  wait  almost  a  month  after  purchase  before 
coffee  could  be  shipped;  and  many  a  parcel  has  on  this  very  account 
been  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  agents  in  London,  where  exclu- 
sively these  delays  take  place. 

*  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted  that  in  the  custom-house  and 
excise-systems,  the  convejiience  of  the  merchant  is  the  last  thing 
which  enters  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  those  concerns.  The 
business  has  been  done  thus,  when  we  imported  2000  casks  per  an- 
num, and  thus  it  must  continue  unaltered,  although  we  import  now 
twenty  times  the  quantity  which  we  then  did,  nor  will  the  country 
feel  it,  while  the  comparison  of  these  trades  is  principally  confined 
to  England,  but  whenever  peace  (such  a  one  as  the  last)  again  throws 
this  commerce  into  various  other  channels,  the  foreigner  will  rather 
give  3or  4  per  centi  more  to  have  his  coffee  from  France  or  Holland, 
where  the  regulations  of  these  trades  are  less  clogged. 

'  Nor  does  the  government  know  that  by  the  intricacy  of  the  cus- 
tomhouse, &c.  regulations  in  this  article,the  revenue  is  a  considerable 
loser,  for  the  delays  which  occur  in  the  shipment  of  coffee,  gives 
peculiar  opportunities  and  leisure  to  lightermen,  watchmen,  &:c. 
to  rob  the  merchant  and  the  revenue  ;  for  a  merchant  encounters  so 
much  useless  labour  at  the  custom-house  and  excise  (that  prompti- 
tude being  a  primary  object)  he  is  glad  to  have  his  coffee  in  the 
lighter  any  how.  Whereas,  if  the  business  in  the  offices  were  easy, 
he  would  iiave  more  time  and  inclination  to  be  vigilant  in  conduct- 
ing the  coffee  from   the  warehouse  to  the  ship. 

*For  examplcjwhat  is  the  use  of  the  searcher^a  custom-house  officer) 
weighing,  and,  ifdeficient,  seizing  the  coffee,  or  other  goods,  on 
the  dock  wharf,  the  moment  it  islet  down  from  the  warehouse, 
which  is  under  the  especial  care  of  other  custom-house  officers  f  The 
custom  house  thus  distrusts  their  own  house,  for  surely  the  ware- 
house is  theirs,  of  which  they  have  the  key.  A  suspicion  not  equable 
to  common  sense.  This  mistrust  does  not  exist  towards  the  East 
India  warehouses,  which  are  at  greater  distances  from  the  eyes  of 
the  searchers  or  other  custom-house  officers,  and  is  therefore  not 
very  creditable  to  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  and  ought  to 
cause  their  most  strenuous  remonstrances.  If,  with  the  warrant  in 
the  hand,  (this  'document  being  made  a  final  one  before  the  sale, 
something  like  an  East  India  warrant)  we  could  receive  coffee  on 
demand,  there  is  hardly  a  prudent  merchant  who  would  not  send  a 
confidential  person  of  his  own  with  the  lighter  until  the  goods  are 
safe  on  board.  These  persons,  (or  even  officers,  if  the  revenue 
chose  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  for  that  purpose)  would  take 
care  to  have  the  lighters  discharged  soon  ;  whereas,  now  they  lay, 
sometimes  for  days  and  nights,  an  easy  prey  to  the  plunderers  of 
the  revenue  and  the  merchant.  Many  of  these  observations  will 
apply  to  raw  sugar  and  oilier  articles,' 
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Ani.  X. — miscellanies  in  P^ose  and   T'e^se,  bi/   Alexander 
Mo/leson,     Glasgow.     Chapman.     I8OG. 

NEARLY  half  of  these  Miscellanies  consists  of  a  republi- 
eatioii  of  llie  author's  Essa}' on  MusiCjWitli  remarks  upon  the 
Various  critirisms  that  have  appeared  upon  it;  the  riiost  un« 
favourable  of  these  critiques  is  printed  011  the  page  oppositeto 
the  aullior's  rejoinder,  and  the  compound  is  entitled  a  Critical 
duett,  of  which  we  shall  not  disturb  the  iiarmony.  But  the 
Essay  Itself  is  so  liiixed  up  of  truth  and  paradox  that  it  may 
te  worth  the  \Ahile  to  make  a  few  reiiiaiks  upon  it. 

The  imitative,  or,  to  use  a  more  popular  and  intelligible 
tenn,  the  expressive  powers  of  melody  depend,  says  Mr.  M. 
upon  the  similarity  between  the  proportion  which  musical 
notes  bear  to  the  key-note,  and  that  which  the  tones  of  pas- 
sion ha\>e  to  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice;  in  other  words, 
music  excites  emotion  in  the  mind  by  copying  the  impassion- 
ed tones  and  inflexions  of  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  This 
theory,  though  by  no  means  new,  is  ingenious,  and  perhaps 
in  sditie' degree  jtist.  But  the  continuous  sliding  powers  of 
the  human'  voice  in  speech  are  so  delicate  tliat  no  one  has 
]»itherlo  ventured  to  trace  the  fancied  resemblance  in  par- 
ticular melodies.  Mr.  Twining  has  some  good  remarks  up- 
on the  subject  in  his  treatise  on  the  imitative  Powers  of  Mu- 
sic, prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry. 
But  if  the  above  resemblance  be  the  principle  of  musical 
expression,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  source  of  the  pleasure 
We  leceive  from  simple  melodies.  1'he  artificial  movement 
of  the  rhythm  has  its  share  in  producing  the  pleasure,  if  not 
in  exciting  the  affection.  Tiie  contemplation  of  variety 
touibined  with  regularity,  and  simplicity  with  intricacy,  has 
also  a  great  effect  to  make  melody  pleasurable. 

The  anrients,  it  is  now  generally  supposed,  were  ignorant 
6fthe  modern  uits of  complicated  harmony,  such  as  figured 
■t^oun'erpoiiit,  the  resolution  of  discord, bauTking  of  cadences, 
&.0'.  Vet  we  hear  of  great  effects  ascribed  to  their  music. 
MoU  writers  titiicr  disbelieve  these  marvellous  stories 
entirely,  or  attribute  them  l&  the  sublimity  of  the  poetry 
"ivhich  it  accompanied.  At  any  rate  Mr.  M.  makes  a 
Vfry  bold  inference,  when  he  concludes,  on  the  strength 
of  these  va^^ue  accounts,  that  simple  melody  has  greater  in- 
fluence over  tiie  feelings  than  when  acompanied.  For  in  the 
first  piace,are  we  perfectly  surethal  harmony  also  by  different 
intervals  cannot  in  some  degree  excite  emotions  ?  We  believe 
that  tiie  sprighiiy  expression  of  a  major  third  and  the  pen- 
sive one  Gf  a  minor  third,  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  are  at  least  as 
•fensible  when  the  notes  are  sounded  together  as  whea  in  «uc- 
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cession.  But,  omitting  this,  which  if  granted  would  totally 
overthrow  our  author's  system,  are  accounts  transmitted  of 
the  effects  of  the  Grecian  modes,  upon  the  Greeks,  to  be 
implicitly  admitted  as  the  measure  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  absolute  expressive  power  of  their  melodies?  An  ear  for 
eloquence  or  poetry  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  ear  for 
Jnusic,  nor  can  actual  inipi-essions  form  a  test  of  musical 
expression  unless  we  first  know  to  what  degree  the  ears  of 
the  hearer  are  refined.  Play  a  lively  dance  to  a  Laplander 
and  he  will  caper  and  dance  like  one  of  his  own  witches,  jet 
the  modulation  may  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  merit.  The 
truth  is  that  the  efficacy  of  music  to  excite  emotions  is  in 
a  great  measure  relative,  depending  on  the  hearer's  taste  still 
more  than  on  the  melody  itself.  Upon  the  whole  we  are 
Gothics  enough  to  question  whether,  if  Timotheus  himself 
were  to  rise  again  in  Giasgovv  and  pass  from  the  Lydian  to 
the  Dorian  mode,  it  would  produce  upon  Mr.  M.'s  nerves 
even  an  equal  effect  with  the  Caledonian  rant"  or  Fy  gae  rub 
liero'er  wi'  strae,"  aided  by  the  magic  of  association. 

That  simplicity  of  expression  is  too  often  overlaid  by  the 
parade  of  science  in  our  symphonies,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
narlequin  tricks  ©f  dexterity  in  our  concertos,  every  person 
of  auv  real  taste  for  music  will  admit  witli  Mr.  M.  But 
that  therefore  all  harmony  is  to  be  banished  from  our  public 
concerts  and  confined  to  practising  parties  of  professional 
■musicians,  and  that  our  melodies  would  -be  improved  by  the 
humble  garniture  of  mere  unisons  or  octaves,  is  a  paradoxical 
notion  contradiclory  to  universal  sense  and  feeling,  and  un- 
Tvorth}'  the  pains  of  reiutatiot).  At  the  same  time  we  acknow- 
ledge that  Mr.  M.  has  drawn  up  his  observations  with  con- 
siderable neatness  and  precision  of  language.  We  would  re- 
commend to  his  perusal  those  letters  of  Mr.  Davy  of  One- 
iiouse  which  treat  on  the  subject  of  modern  music  :  His 
proposalsfor  the  improvement  of  our  concerts  are  equally  free 
from  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  paradoxical  innovation 
on  the  other. 

The  little  miscellaneous  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  which 
make  up  the  rest  of  this  volume  are  very  so-so  performances, 
llis  verses  on  infancy  and  youth  contain  here  and  there  some 
natural  thoughts  naturally  expressed,  but  not  sufficientto  re- 
deem the  rest.  We  advise  him  to  consider  the  two  following 
triplets : 


*  Pleas'd,  round  the  childish  totum  would  we  run, 
And  Rex  and  Rosy  keenly  joui'd  the  fun, 
And  oft  \Ve  twirl'd/iind  many  pins  were  won. 
T  take  them  all  !  a  younker  loud  would  bawl-^ 
"fib  Nickle  nothing!  would  another  call — ■ 
Scrambled  a  third,  and  siyly  seir'd  them  all. 


} 
} 
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MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 

Art.  11. — .4n  historical  Viev)  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidel'ilyy 
•with  a  Refutation  of  its  Principles  and  Reasoning  ;  in  a  Series  of 
SermonSy  preached  for  the  Lecture  J  cunded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boi/le, 
i/i  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  he  Roic,  from  the  Year  1802  to 
1 805.  By  the  Jiev.  WiUinm  Van  Mildert,  M.  A.  Rector  of  St.  M-ary 
Le  Bow,  London.   In  Two  Volumes.    Svo.     Kivington,     1806\ 

MORE  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  ;  the  discourses  pleached  on  this  occasion  conti*- 
tiued  to  be  published  for  the  space  of  nearly  50  years  with  little 
intermission  ;  and  such  was  the  accumulation  of  these  labours,  that 
in  tlie  year  1739  they  were  collected  into  three  large  folio  volumes, 
compriiiing  a  most  valuable  body  of  divinity.  Since  that  period, 
although  it  appears  that  the  lecture  has  been  constantly  preached, 
few  only  of  its  productions  have  been  submitted  to  the  public  eye, 
but  among  them  are  some  of  distinguished  excellence.  The  last 
of  these  was  published  in  the  year  1783. 

A  desire  to  revive  an  attention  to  this  eminently  useful  institu- 
tion has  been  a  principal  motive  in  giving  to  the  public  the  present 
volumes,  which  reflect  the  greatest  credit  On  the  author.  They 
form  indeed  a  compendious,  yet  a  complete  body  of  theology,  ena- 
bling the  Christian  '  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh. 
the  reason  of  rhe  hope  that  is  in  him.' 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  succinct  abstract  of 
the  plan  of  these  lectures,  and  shall  then  lay  before  them  a  passage 
ffom  the  l6th  discourse,  vol.  ii,  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  of 
the  talents  of  this  very  respectable  writer.  From  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  Almight}'  upon  the  great  adversary  of  mankind,  Mr. 
Van  Mildert  understands  that  a  prophetic  declaration  is  gi- 
\en  of  a  contest  to  be  perpetually  maintained  between  the  Re» 
deemer  and  the  destroy  r  of  souls,  between  the  '  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  and  the  power  of  Satan  unto  perdition.'  He 
accordingly  arranges  the  materials'  under  two  general  heads, 
the  historical  ahd  die  argumentative.  In  the  first  part  of  these 
lectures  a  summary  view  is  taken  of  the  endeavours  made  to 
counteract  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  the  times  antecedent 
to  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  the  ^erverseness  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  their  rejection  of  the'Cospel,  and  their  various  efforts  to 
overthrow  it,  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  downfall  of  paganism 
iu  the  Roman  empire,  is  next  considered  ;  the  inquiry  is  then  conti- 
nued through  the  middle  ages,  when  almost  the  whole  v/orld  was 
ov€rspread  wilU  Mahometan  and  Gothic  barbarism  :  the  new  aspect 
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which  infidelity  assumed  on  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  introduc?* 
tion  of  the  protestant  reformation  follows :  and  lastly,  having 
brought  down  the  history  of  its  progressive  labours  to  the  present 
day,  the  author  considers  what  expectations  may  be  justly  entertain- 
ed respecting  the  final  issue  of  this  tremendous  contest.  The  his- 
torical view  of  the  subject  being  closed,  the  second  pait  embraces  a 
general  vindication  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  most  coinnioniy  urged  against  it» 
authorijy  and  credibility. 

In  the  management  of  ail  these  subjects  (cou'iidering  that  nothing 
new  can  be  said,  so  often  has  the  truth  of  theChrisliaiv  religion  been 
demonstrated  by  the  clearest  proofs)  the  author  displays  no  inconsi- 
derable skill  and  ingenuity.  Having  tliu^  sket.ched  the  outlines  of 
these  lectures,  we  proceed  to  the  extract  above  mei\tioned. 

^Having  urged  such  considerations  as  seem  to  deprive  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  only  substitute  for  faith, which  he  can  presume  to  offer,  as 
an  instructor  in  spiritual  things,  we  are  now  to  enquire  whether  it  be 
reasonable  to  take  Fcith  for  our  guide,  and  whether  we  can  submit 
to  It's  direction,  without  degrading  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

"  Faith,"  says  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  tor;  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  It  makes 
us  acquainted  with  obj(x:ts  not  discernible  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture. It  embodies,  as  it  weie,  our  hopes,  and  renders  them 
substantial  and  certain.  In  our  spiritual  concerns,  therefore, 
•wherein  *'  we  look  not  at  the  tinngs  which  are  seen,  but  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seeti,"  the  necessity  of  '  walking  by  Faith, 
not  by  Sight,''  appears  to  be  self-eviiient.  To  creatures  born  for  im- 
mortality, and  ordained  to  live  for  ever  in  a  future  and  invisible 
world,  there  must  be  many  things  to  be  '*  hoped  for,"  and  many  things 
*'  not  seen  ;"  cunceining  which  we  may  justly  be  solicitous,  althougii 
they  are  not,  and  cannot,  be,  the  objects  or  our  senses,  nor  disco- 
verable by  any  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  If,  then,  there 
be  such  things,  witli  which  it  behoves  us  to  be  acquainted,  and  which 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  be  exceedingly  desirous  of  knowing,  let  the 
proficient  in  mere  human  science  declare  how  we  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  them  Kilhuui  J'aith;  or  ict  him  tell  us,  how  we  can  be 
3.bsured,  that  our  future,  as  well  as  present,  happuiess  does  not  df- 
pPTid  on  our  entertaiidng  right  notioi;>  of  thern  ?  Respecting  th^t 
former  of  these  questions,  the  philovophical  unbelievt,f  must  dis- 
prove every  thing  that  1ms  hitherto  bean  uiledged  as  to  the  inbuffici- 
?ncy  of  the  light  of  nature  to  show  us  Divine  truth  : — respecting  t ha 
latter,  he  must  produce  arguments  jto  prove  either  the  non-existence 
of  spiritual  and  invisible  things,  or  the  impossibility  of  our  being  in 
any  manner  comucted  with  them.  In  both  instances,  he  will  be 
found  to  act  in  contradiction  to  analogkai  reasoning,  no  less  than  to 
the  principle  which  he  endeavours  to  overthrow.  For,  the  necessity 
of  faith,  or  something  similar  to  it,  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  lift;, 
and  in  every  branch  of  human  science,  has  been  insisted  upon,  with, 
jgreit  strength  of  argument,  by  learned  men  :  whence  it  hasalso  been 
ina-intauied,  a/ottwri,  that  Ta  things  divine,  it  is  still  more  indispeft-^ 
.>abie. 
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*  We  contend,  therefore,  for  the  reasonableness  and  the  importance 
«f  faith,  as  the  only  principle  on  which  a  knowledge  of  theological 
subjects  can  properly  be  grounded,  and  because  there  is  no  inlet 
through  which  such  knowledge  can  be  communicated,  but  that  of 
Divine  instruct iun.  And  as  Divine  instruction  can  be  of  no  effect, 
unless  those  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  are  willing  to  receive  it,  as 
necessarily  and  indisputahly  true,  on  account  of  the  source  uhencG,  it 
is  derived,  it  follows,  that  all  who  renounce  faith  as  their  guide 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  truths  thus  imparted, 
however  important  or  necessary  they  may  be. 

'  We  see,  then,  in  what  sense  it  is  that  faith  and  sight  are  properly 
opposed  to  each  other.  With  human  science,  faith  has  little  con- 
cern :  that  is  to  say,  it  h  not  ihe  principle  on  which  our  assent  to  phi- 
losophical truth  is  founded,  although  without  something  similar  toil 
we  might  often  be  obliged  to  remain  sceptical  and  incredulous,  respect- 
ing some  of  the  most  generally  received  and  indisputable  positions. 
Dnine  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  as  little  upon  sight,  or 
sensible  demonstration,  for  the  certainty  of  it's  doctrines;  since  al- 
though our  belief  in  rere/«//pn  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
evidence  of  sense  and  human  testimony,  (for,  "  I-'aifk,'"  says  the 
aposlie,  "  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  xvord  of  Gud'")  yet 
our  assent  to  the  truths  so  revealed,  is  grounded  solely  on  the  authom 
ril-y  by  which  they  are  declared.  Thus  radically  different  in  their 
principles  are  philosophical  and  theological  knowledge.  The  sub- 
jects which  each  professes  to  investigate;  the  end  which  each  pro- 
poses ;  and  the  media,  through  which  each  arrives  at  the  desired  in- 
formation ;  are  so  manifestly  dissimilar,  tluit  indiscriminately  to 
confound  them,  or  to  make  the  deductions  of  the  one  serve  as  criteria 
«f  the  truth  of  the  other,  appears  to  be  as  unphiloKophical  as  it  is 
irreligious. 

DRAMA. 

^RT.!2. — TeJceli,  or  the  Siege  of  Mongntz,  a  Melo-Vrajne,  in  thre£ 
Acts,  as  performed  with  distinguished  Success  at  the  Theatre  lioijal, 
Drury-Lane,  written  by  Theudore  Iloolce,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Sol- 
dier's Rtturn,  Invisible  Girl,  Catch  him  who  can,  (Sjc.  Hvo.  2s, 
Baldwin.  I&06. 

MR.  Hooke  hasoftener  than  once  drawn  upon  himself  our  animad- 
versions ;  we  are  happy,  howevef,  in  the  present  instance  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  bestow  upon  him  a  considerable  share  of  applause,  We 
think  *  Tekeli' to  be  the  best  production  of  the  kin4  siiice  the.davs 
of  Lodoiska,  and  llittt  the  scene  in  the  mill  may  ranjy  among  ihe 
happiest  eflorts  of  stage  effect. 

NOVELS, 

Art.  13. — Hainan  Btnngs,  a  Novel,  in,  three  Volumes,  by  Francit 
Latham,  Author  of  Men  and  Marai^rs,  the  Mysterious  Freebooter, 
^c.     Crosby.      1807. 

THIS  novel  bears  very  few  marks  of  the  genius  which  dictated 
^M«n  and  Manners.'  a  novel  which  gained  some  drgree  of  populii- 
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tity.  Tlie  cliaracters  are  insignificant,  and  the  story  improbable. 
The  incident  respecting  the  five  hundred  pound  note,  we  remember  la 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  two  jears  ago,  which  indeed  seem 
to  be  the  main  gource  from  whence  the  author  has  derived  his  whole 
knowledge  of  '  human  beings/  We  willingly,  therefore,  acquit  hini 
of  the  crime  of  personal  satire  ;  under  the  imputation  of  which  he 
is  fearful  of  labouring,  convinced  that  none  of  his  readers  or  act 
quaintance  will  discover  any  resemblance  to  themselves  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  moral  reflections  too  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  werei 
more  than  once  tempted  to  follow  Lady  Buckhurst's  example,  and 
pass  over  all  the  moralizing  reflections, '  because,'  as  she  said,  *  thosw 
kind  of  sentences  are  dull  and  spoil  the  story.' 

Art.  14. — Charles  Ellis,  or  the  Friends,  a  Novel,  comprisivg  the 
Incidents  and  Observations  occurring  on  a  Voyage  to  the  Brazils 
and  West  Indies,  actually  performed  by  the  Writer,  Robert  Semple^ 
Author  of  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  two 
Volumes.    l2mo.    Qs.     Baldwin. 

WHEN  Robert  Semple  attempts  to  be  witty  he  is  invariably 
vulgar;  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the  modesty  of  his  hero,  he  is. 
generally  indecent ;  and  the  observations  and  incidents  occurring 
on  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  a,re  too  puerile  audiiii- 
significant  to  justify  any  detail. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  15.— -Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  Scirrhi  and  Cart' 
cers  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present ;  for  the  Purpose  of 
pointing  out  a  Specific  for  those  Diseases  on  radortal  and  scienfijic 
Frinciples.  By  William  Thomas,  Member  of  the  P\.oyal  College  of 
Sursreons.     8w.   Nichols.     1805. 


'  b^ 


A  VERY  magnificent  title  to  a  very  flimsy  performance  !  The 
Avriter  highly  extols  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  these  diseases, 
but  without  pointing  out  in  what  their  excellency  consists.  Th« 
specific  which  is  promised  us  is  no  more  than  the  external  use  of 
arsenic,  a  substance  which  is  already  much  applied  by  regular  sur- 
geons, and  still  more  by  empirics.  We  should  have  gladly  received 
any  information  concerning  the  most  proper  mode  of  applying  it 
in  the  various  states  of  the  disease  ;  but  this  information  (if  he  pos- 
sesses it)  Mr.  Thomas  has  thought  fit  to  withhold  for  a  second  pam- 
phlet. If  this  be  lo  contain  no  more  original  matter  than  the  first- 
we  would  recommend  the  author  to  defer  its  publication  ad  calendas 
grcecas. 

Art.  i6. — Remarks  on  Mr.  Birch's  *  Serio7is  Reasons  for  uniformly 
objecting  to  the  Practice  of  Vaccination.'  By  James  Moore,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London^     IS06. 

'     A  VERY  satisfactory  reply,  written  with  equal  moderation  and 
Urbanity,  to  the  pamphlet,  which  Mri  Birch  has  humorously  called 
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'his  *  Serious  Reason';.'  INIr.  M.  has  detected  some  misreptesetita- 
•tions  of  'lib  oppoiieiu,  and  has  applied  some  of  his  arguments  (suck 
as  they  are)  lo  his  own  refutation.  We  wish  to  distinguish  Mr. 
Birch  from  his  coadjutors  iu  a  wrenched  and  desperate  cause,  and 
iiopc,  with  Mr.  JNioore,  that  he  wi,',  as  soon  as  possible,  '  escape 
from  tiie  meagre  herd  of  antivaccinists,  and  will  mix  with  those 
respectable  and  most  useful  men,  who  adorn  the  sciences  of  medicine 
^nd  surgery.' 

AuT.  17. — T/ie  Medical^bserver,  No.  I.  On  advertised  or  empirical 
^  Medicines,  SfC.    Sxo.         Ilighley,     1S06. 

IT  is  intended  that  this  work  shall  consist  of  two  parts.  That, 
which  is  now  before  us  contains  an  account  c;  the  composition  of 
jnost  of  the  popular  quack  medicines,  w^ith  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  the  proprietors' of  them,  and  strictures  on  the  blind  and  indiscri- 
minate administration  of  powerful  drugs.  We  believe  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  publ.'cation  are  laudable.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect much  benefit  from  their  labours.  Quackery  is  the  offspring  of 
fraud,  operating  upon  ignorance  and  credulity,  and  will,  we 
foar,  be  as  lasting  as  the  causes  which  support  it.  vVe  learn  from 
.this  account  that  most  of  the  celebrated  nostrums  are  common 
pharmaceutical  preparations  a  little  disguised.  The  assertions 
here  advanced  are  not,  it  is  tiue,  supported  by  any  analytical 
proofs  :  but  the  writer  or  writers,  it  is  obvious,  are  very  well  versed 
in  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

POETRY. 

Art,  18. — Jn  Evening  Walk  in  the  Forest ;  a  Poem  descriptive  of 
Forest  Trees.  By  a  Lady.  \2mo.  Jordan  awe?  I^Iaxwell. 
1807. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who,  for  reasons  which  he  himself  best  knows, 
styles  himself  Terr£e  Filius,  has  of  late  been  publishing  a  work  en- 
titled Werneria,  which  was  duly  noticed  by  us,  and  iu  which  he  pro^ 
posed  to  assist  the  mineralogical  student  by  describing  in  verse,  (he 
nature,  properties,  and  uses  of  earths  and  minerals.  The  fair  author 
of  the  present  work  is  possessed  with  a  similar  notion  ;  and  a  belief 
that  the  memory  of  usefyl  things  may  receive  considerable  aic'  by 
throwing  them  into  verse,  has  induced  her  to  clothe  in  rhyme  arid 
nunlbers  the  fi:.anguishing  characteristics  of  forest  trees.  Since 
this  lady  and  .Terra?  Filius  coincide  so  exactly  in  their  pursuits  and 
ideas — since  they  both  unite  a  love  oi  philosophical  study  with  a 
mania  of  versifying,  and  a  fondness  of  publishing,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim, 

Sure  such  a  pair  was  never  seen, 
So  aptly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature. 

Though  we  highly  reprobate  the  description  of  people  commonly 
J^nown  by  the  name  of  match- makers,  and  think  that  marriagca 
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are  oftener  prevented  thanbir  ugLt  about  by  their  officious  jnterfer- 
itnce,  jfct  as  the  har!:es  anJ  chaiin'ters  d  tlie  present  couple  might 
tievef  have  reache>i  the  «arsof  each  otht^r,  but  for  our  interposition, 
the  cornmon  pareTTsarid  ifuardi-ins  oivd\  liteiarv  adventurers, we  shall 
hope   to  bb'ain  the  gratitude    cf   both  parties  for  thus  introducing 
them  to  each  other's  notice.     And   it  )s  to  be  hoped  that  their  meet'' 
ingniay  not  be  clouded  by  that  ungaliant  disapprobation  which,  on 
ia  former  interview    of   a    similar  nature,    marked    ihe  features  of 
Delia  Crusca  when  the  er^raptured    Anna  INlatilda,   till  then  known 
only   by  her   poetic  drivollings',   rushed,'  fail   of  the  inspiration  of 
love  and  poetry,  into  his  arms.  If  the  inte>  view  now  pro|>osed  should 
turn  out  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  we  are   convinced    that  they 
will  have  no  room  for  di!?putatiori  afler  marriage  oh  the  relative  de- 
merits of  each  other's  poeiry  ;  they  are  '  Arcades  ainbo,  et  c<\ntar'e 
pares.'     Our  Review  for  Novembtr  last  contair.td  some  specimens 
of  the  hero's  poetical  mineraiog)'.     The   following  account  of  the 
elm  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  rival  powers  of  his  mistress: 

'  The  elm  loves  a  black  and  clavey  soil  ; 
Oft'  by  its  roots,  the  peasant  rests  from  toil  j 
For  there  the  grassy  tufts,  profusely  grow, 
While,  a  tine  sombre  shad^e,  its  branches  throw  ; 
And  in  some  countries,  more  than  in  the  mead,  ' 
.  Horses  and  cattle  on  its  leaves  do  feed. 

^  *  For  steady  props,  the  anc'ents  oft'  made  use 

Of  elms,  when  the  rich  vine  was  too  profuse 
In  growtli  luxuriatit;  hence  the  Voet's  Vihc^ 
Around  her  Husband's  Elm  was  seen  to  twine. 
Its  wood  is  hard,  and  tough,  and  bcldom  fails, 
In  floors,  in  blocks,  in  axle-trees,  and  flails; 
For  carv'd,  and  ornamental  work,  'tis  good-, 
And  long  Ml  keels,  withstands  the  briny   flood. 
Near  London,  rows  of  tall  trained  elms  stand. 
For  water-pipes,  which  much  are  in  demand. 

'  A  distinct  sptc'e.i  of  this  tree  abounds 
IMuch  in  the  North,   'niongst  Scotland's  hilly  grounds, 
Call'd  the  Witch  Hazel,  its  depending  buughs, 
And  longer  leaves,  so  like  the  haiiel  grows.' 

Upon  the  whole,  in  cabC  of  such  an  event  as  we  have  recwm- 
mended,  it  is  our  duty  to  advise  the  lady  to  attend  to  the  employ- 
ments of  '  domestic  home' (to  borrow  an  expression'  from  hei»elf) 
and    bid  adieu  to  the  muses. 

LAW. 

Art.  19. —  A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Laxvs  of  Vendore  end  Pi/r^ 
chasers  of  Estates.  Hi/  EdztarU  Burtenskaw  Sugden.  2u  Edit, 
8vo.    Butlerworth;       IHOG. 

THIS  is  a  performance  which  does  great  credit  to  tlie  author's 
leoal  knowledge  and  pov.'er»  of  nrrangement,  and  must  pro\e  of  con- 
sii^erable  use  to  the  profes'iion  in  which  ^e  is  engased.  'The  presertt 
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^jjitipn  is  a  great  irnproveinent  on  the  first,  containing  many  addi- 
tional cases  and  same  advantageous  alteralions  in  point  of  method^ 
*rhe  subject  oMvhich  it  treats,  in  many  parts  admits  of  little  preci- 
sion or  certainty.    Wlien  once  the  courts  of  equity  opened  the  door 
to  evasions  and  moditica'ions  of  the  stutule  of  frauds  and  perjuries 
with  re4:^ard  to  the  sale  of  estates,  they  created  at  once  a  larger  Held 
for  doubt  and  litigation  than  is  aflorded  by  any  otlier  branch  of  our 
civil  jurisprudence,  aiid  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the  greatest 
of  our  lawyers  on  inost  of  the  points,    which  have    arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  this  relaxation  from  the  strict  iaw  of  the  land,  lea.c  litiU 
in  the  power  of  a  commentator  but  to   state  the  casts  with  fidelity, 
and  discrimiiuife  them  with  jiidgment.     'i'his  duty  INIr.  S.  appears 
^o  have  ably  discharged,  and  we  are  pleased  to  |ind  that  he  ha*  avail- 
ed himself  of  some  decisions   pronounced   by  Lord  Red-'sdale  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship  in  Ireland,  which   seem  calculated  to  enforca 
more  certain  and  accurate  rules  on  some  of  those  points  than  have 
^een  universally  acknowledged.      Pursuing  the  same  subjects,      iMr. 
S.  appears  to  have   j?tated  with   learning    and  accuracy,  the  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  admis-;ion   of  cxirinsic  evidence  to  vary  or 
annul  written  instruments,  to  explain  ambiguities,  and    to  supply     , 
unintentional,  as  well  as  fraudulent  defect^?  dna   omissions  in  them. 
In  the  latter  part  of  In'swork,  some  very  vahiahlepractical  informa- 
tion will  be  found  for  the  direction  of  the  conveyancer;  the  author 
has  displayed  considerable  abjlity  in    his  consideration  of  the  recent 
cases  on  general  powers  of  appointment,  nnd  on  the  objections  whi*:}! 
the  most  emii;ent  conveyanctrs  have  made  to  titles  socircumstanced. 
it  is  needless  to    add  that  great  and  very    propei-  use  has  been  made 
by  the  author  of  Mr.  Boiler's  notes    in    his  edition   of  C<»ke  upon 
J^ittieton;  but  much  of. the  excellent  matters  contained  in  those  notes 
.    Appears   to    new  advantage  under  Mr.  S.'s   arrangeintnt.     He  has 
also  introduced  several  arguments  and  abstracts  of  arguurents  from 
opinions  ofemiiient    counsel  and    conveyancers  on   cases  siibmiited 
to  their  c^jnsiderHtion,  a  practice  deserving  of  more  general  adoption 
by  our  law  writers,  when  not  inconsistent  with  prof^'ssio'ial  dclicaC), 
We  regret  in  tiiis  vulunie  the  want  of  a  running,  or  niargin.ti  index. 
Every  facility  to   reference   ijnd    investigation   ihould    be  observed 
in  works  of  this  de.-cription. 

MISCELL.\NIi:S. 

Ari.  QO.—'J^ojrfragia,  or  Ilisturiral  J\Icnwirs  of  Skip~d\r(cks  and  of 
the  providential  Delivtrance  of  l^csscls.  P  '  ':■  -  ''''"rkc,  I'.K.S, 
2  Vols.    Svo.      Mawman.      IfclOo. 

*  I  devoutly  hope,'  (says  Mr.  Claikr,  at  the  c;,>.  ■  f  a  preface 
rn  which  lit  speaks  of  himself  with  no  smiill  complacency)  '  thai 
the  pfovioenlial  deliver-ance  of  vessels  frotn  f/erilgus  iitnatious,  niny 
teach  seamen  and  such  of  my  fellow  crealures  as  a:o  exposed  lu 
danger  or  distress,  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  St.  i'ahl  ;  who,  thrice 
shipwrecked,  continually  enforced  this  blessed  precept,' Agiinst  hope'. 
believe  iii  hope  1'     With  Mr.  C.  w«  c  .'  '    '.   but  concur,  and  as  we 
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think  the  narratives  here  brought  together  will  contril)Hte  to  so 
rlesirable  an  end,  the  work  has  our  hearty  approbation.  He  has 
furnished  a  very  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  compilation.  Yet, 
preferring  variety  to  repetition,  we  think  that  a  little  further  com- 
pression woulil  have  diminished  the  price  without  injuring  the  va» 
nte  of  the  publication  ;  and  the  chronological  arrangement,  which 
he  rejects  without  a  shadow  of  r^aion,  woujd,  in  our  opinion,  have 
fceen  a  real  advantage,  iiis  language  we  do  not  always  understand. 
lie  calls,  V.  i.  p.  1.  Robinson  Cruso,  '  the  venerable  recorder  of  the 
skipxvrccked  narrative,  i.  e.  if  words  have  any  meaning,  of  a  nar- 
rative which  has  suffered  shipwreck.  Neither  do  we  always  assent 
to  his  positions.  He  conceives  (p.  276,  v.  i.)  that  the  author  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  borrowed  a  hint  from  the  '  Dangerous  Adventures  of 
Captain  Richard  Talconer,'  because  Crusoe  supposes,  like  Falconer, 
that  in  a  lor.g  solitude  he  should  forget  the  use  of  his  speech. 
Surely  this  is  nature  and  truth,  «nd  need  not  be  imitation.  A 
letter  signed  \V.  W.  is  quoted  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
I7S8,  in  which  v>e  are  told  that  the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinson 
.Crusoe  was  written  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  when  confined  in  the 
Tower  ;  that  he  gave  the  MbS.  to,  Defoe,  who  added  the  second  vo- 
lume, and  published  the  whole  as  his  production.  This  is  something 
l)ke  rambling,  but  v.ho  refuses  to  gossip  about  an  old  and  favwuritp 
friend  ? 

We- shall  now  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  "of  the  work,  and  it 
is  not  quite  iniprobable  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  may  fancy  him- 
self a  spectator,  and  partake  of  the  feelings  described  and  illustrated 
by  the  philosophical  poet  : 

Suave,  mari  magno,  turbantibus  ajquora  ventis, 
E  teria  mngnum  altcrius  spectare  laborem  : 
_   Kon  quia  vcxari  quenquam  est  jucunda  voluptas, 
bed,  quibus  ipse  nialis^  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est. 

Lucretius^  1.  ii. 

Art.  21. —  The  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar  ;  tvUh  Notes  for  the 
Use  of  those  who  hate  made  some  Progress   in  the  Laiiguoge.  8i«, 
,,   Kichardsons.      1805. 

A  GREEK  grammar,  which,  in  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and  ra- 
tional manner, would  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  language,which 
should  be  copious  without  prolixity,  and  completely  learned  without 
the  oj-pres«,ive  lumber  of  superfluous  erudition,  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum in  literature,  which  the  present  work,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  dthcicut  in  merit,  is  not  entirely  calculated  to  remove.  The 
aut.'ior  has  done  something  towards  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
that  impedes  thf  progress  of  the  scholar,  in  most  grammars  the 
fA\ni\  IS  confused  by  an  infinity  of  distinctions,  and  the  memory 
Ijurthcncd  with  a  multitude  of  rules.  In  the  present  performance 
ihe  declensions  of  nouns  aie  reduced  to  three  ;  and  in  the  number 
of  conjugations  which  are  retained,  the  author  seems  to  have  ob- 
served a  iiappy  medium  between  obscurity  on  the  one  hand,  an(i 
prolixity  on  the  other.  In  the  syntax  more  of  the  idiomatic  pecu- 
fiaritits  of  the  language  might  advantageously  have  bcrcn  noticed. 
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AVlt.  QQ.— Thoughts  on  Affectiition,  addressed  to  young  People,  8ro, 

Wiikie  and  Robinson, 

THERE  is  some  good  advice  in  this  treatise, but  without  any  strik- 
ing novelty  of  remark  or  [i-rce  of  illuslnition.  'i'he  authoress  has 
affixed  to  the  term  '  Affectation,'  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing than  it  will  bear.  According;  to  the  most  approved  suise,  affecta- 
tion is  rather  a  foible  than  a  crime,  rather  the  operation  of  frivolity 
than  of  sin.  But  the  writer  confounds  it  with  hypocrisy,  &c.  and, 
according  to  her  plan,  a  whole  code  of  ethics  might  be  composed 
pnder  the  title  of  '  Thoughts  on  Affectation.*  We  suggest  it  to  the 
authoress,  whether  she  herself  have  n(>t  been  guilty  of  a  little  of  that 
affectation  which  she  reprobates  in  the  use  of  the  word,  and  the 
composition  of  the  work  ? 

Art.  23. — Arrian' s  Voijage  round  the  Euvine  Sea  trnnsJafcd ;  and 
accompanied  Kith  a  Geographical  Dissertntio/i  and  Mapi.  Ta 
which  are  added.  Three  Discourses:  T.  On  the  Trade  to  the  East  In-> 
(lies by  Means  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  II.  On  the  Dtufance  wiiick  the 
Ships  of  Antiquity  visually  sailed  in  fxvcnfi/four  Hours  ;  III.  0« 
the  Measure  of  the  Olympic  Sladiun^.     4/0.     Cadell.     1805. 

s.ARRLAN's  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea  is  a  brief  geographical 
tnumeration  of  the  places  and  distances  on  the  coast,  very  sparingly 
interspersed  with  slight  historical  notices  and  observations  on  the 
people  and  the  products  of  the  country.  Only  part  of  the  voyage 
itself  was  performed  by  Arrian  in  person,  and  the  infcrmation  which 
is  contained  in  the  rest,  he  appears  to  have  collected  from  the  ac- 
counts of  other  travellers.  Arrian  himself  sailed  from  Trapeziis, 
a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Euxine,  and  iu  his  time  the  prin- 
cipal rendezvous  of  the  Roman  marine  in  that  sea,  to  Discurias  or 
Sebastopolis  on  the  nortli-eastern  extremity.  The  distances  of  places 
are  given  with  considerable  exactness,  and  do  not  ditfcr  much  from 
the  modern  calculations.  In  the  present  quarto,  the  translation  of 
the  Periplps  itself  takes  up  about  twenty  pages ;  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
lume is  occupied  with  a  dissertation  and  three  discourses,  in  which 
we  discover  marks  of  patient  research  and  considerable  erudition. 
In  the  discourse  on  the  commerce  oi  the  Euxine  sea,  the  author  ar- 
gues that  the  commodities  of  the  east  were  conveyed  to  Europe  by 
that  channel  before  the  commujiication  was  practised  by  the  Ara- 
bian gulph.  The  evidence,  however,  which  the  author  produc-es 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  .does  not  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
Indian  commodities  might  indeed  have  been  conveyed  from  Indite  lo 
the  Icarus  in  Bactriana,  thence  down  the  Oxus into  theCaspian, across 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  kiir' or  Cyrus,  and 
thence  transported  by  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine;  but  the  Arabiaff 
gulph  kirnished  the  easiest  ami  most  expeditious  communication,  o] 
which  the  previous  discovery  is  not  only  .the  most  probable,  but  of 
the  actual  existence  of  which  in  the  earliest  times  the  most  antient 
records  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  In  the'discourse  on 
5ke  measure  of  the  Greek  stadium,  the  author  has  brought  forward 
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^crj  satUfactory  evidence  to  prove  that,  though  the  measure  of  the 
irhifJiuni  was  not  uniformly  the  same,  where  no  specification  of  a 
•c.fftrcnl  nieasui;e  appears,  the  Olympic  stadium  of  eight  to  a  mile 
h  not  generally  uudcrhlood.  Tlie  (^lyinpic  stadium  consisted 
«jf  boo  Greek  feet,  or  625  of  Ilonian  measure.  The  Greek  foot 
wa;  longer  than  the  llon)an  in  the  proponion  of  25  to  '2i.  Ilero- 
riottis  informs  .us  that  200  stadia,  or  25  Qretk  miles,  equal  to 
:!2.S95  Kngti'^h  miles,  was  a  dav's  jouYney  fur  a  foot  traveller  ;  and 
that  150  stadia,  or  18^  Grctk  milt-a  was  a  day's  maicli  for  an  army, 
la  the  discourse  on  -  the  distance  uhicli  the  ships  of  the  ^ntient 
sailed  in  24  hours,  the  author,  after  a  copious  examination  of  oppo- 
wte  opinious,  concludes  that  10**0  stadia  were  the  average  distance 
vhich  ihe  ships  of  antiquity  performed  in  that  space  of  tirn^.  '1  his 
computation  is  probably  beyond  the  truth. 

Art.  24. — //  coivpctuUuus  English  Grammar,  iiith  a  Key,  by  which 
£jperitnce  has  piuted^  that  a  Boy  uith  a  tolerable  Capcnity  may, 
in  aJ'tK  AJunthn^he  taught  to  sjuakor  ivrit-c  the  Eitgtish  La/i:iuage 
correctly,  though  totalirj  unacquainted  icith  the  Ijutiii  or  Greek 
Language.     By  V.  t'aper,  LL.  B.   12»?/o.       Ostell. 

WE  have  fMjrused  this  Grammar  \\ith  considerable  satisfaction  ; 
and  can  pronounce  it  to  be  well  calculated  t  )  answer  the  purpostj 
which  is  professed  in  the  title  page.  To  say  this  is  certainly  to  be-, 
stow  on  it  no  common  praise. 

Ain.  2  J. — J  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Game  of  Milliards  ;  uherein 
the  Theoiy  is  minute/g  examined  upon  physical  Prituiples,  andfo'. 
miliurlij  exhibited  by  ta.sy  Transitions  from  Causes  to  Elfects. 
iVith  t lutes,  .^-c.  SjC.     Pt^  an  Amateur,      llobinson.      1S06. 

TJIE  author  of  this  philosophical  ¥.v,i,ay,  has,  we  will  venture  to 
Sfiy,  a  l)etter  claim  to  the  title  which  he  givts  to  himself  at  the  end 
til  his  treatise  (Philobill)  than  to  that  of  phiUiSopher,  to  uhich  he 
tsfenis  TO  aspire  in  his  title-page.  A  more  flimsy  performance  we 
fcave  rau'ly  seen.  We  may  apply  to  it,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
^he  classical  phrase  (vciba  dat) — aye,  and  verba  sesquipedalia  too. 
Yi'St  as  lor  philosophy  — !  lUit  we  will  add  no  more.  Let  the  author 
tonsider,  tu  use  iiis  own  phrase,  how  little  necfb^dry  consivulity 
t\n:rc  is  belwten  fine  words  and  good  sense — in  short,  let  him  take 
feis  cw,  auti  give  up   autlioislup. 

Ar.T.  26. —  Ohsei'iations  on  the  ^lillew,  siig<:ested  hy  the  Queries  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Yoittig.  By  John  Egremont,  Esq.  pp. -10.  llutch- 
ard.      1806. 

>iR.  A,  \'oung,  in  order  to  facilitate  experiments  a-id  inqui- 
'jic-,  published  iwelvf  fjueries,  ielalivt-  to  the  cause  and  tlTects  ol 
n;i-Ui«.w.  On.- ol  tli( se  (|ui  lit  s,  the  11th,  has  been  produeiivt;  of 
'much  iajury,  and  is  certainly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  :  '  What 
f>rvp'rtto.'ij  ui  }our  o^unun.  dots  the  hue  crop  Lear  tu  a  cot^mo^ 
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Average  produce?'  A  question  no  man  who  knew  any  thitig  di  hu- 
man nature  would  huve  proposed,  and  one  wtricli  it  would  be  mucfci 
easier  to  answer  orenerally  than  to  estimate  the  ridiculous  answer* 
it  must  necessarily  have  received.  If  all  the  rectors  in  the  country 
took  their  lythe  in  kind,  then  such  a[;question  mij^ht  be  addressed  to 
them  exclusively;  but  otherwise  it  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  attempt 
to  estimate  the  quantity  of  wine  made  in  France  from  the  produce 
of  one  vine,  Mr.  Kaireiriont,  however,  has  answered  it,  and  by  th'? 
assistance  of  two  or  three  halfs  and  thirds,  has  contrived  to  appear 
very  profound  and  sagacious,  although,  perhaps,  he  does  not  even 
^now  it  correctli/  in  his  orr/t  farm,  much  less  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours. This  writer  speaks  only  of  the  mildew  or  ousty  appeara^nca 
on  the  straw  of  wheat,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  blig-hted  or  black. 
ear,  which  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  insects.  According  to  has 
observations  (which  have  not  been  very  extensive),'  clayey  soils  hav« 
yielded  crops  the  least  affected  by  mildew,  and  peat  or  moor  the  nif»st, 
calcareous  and  sandy  loams  the  next.'  Early  sown  crops  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  secure  from  mildew  ;  white  wheat  is  the  soonest  in- 
fected, red  later,  and  bearded  the  last.  Mr.  Egremont,  however, 
has  not  offered  us  any  new  facts  or  observations  on  the  nature  or 
cause  of  niddew  ;  he  ascribes  it  to  cold,  and  tlie  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  ami  cold  to  heat  alternately;  although  he  admits 
lliatMt  may  be  a  fungus,  he  contends  for  its  being  a  disease  in  the 
circulation  of  the  vegetable  juices.  In  tact  we  have  not  been  aW« 
to  perceive  any  thing  in  these  •  Observations'  which  has  iMt  heeji 
previously  laid  before  the  pubUc  in  the  Critical  Revitw;  and  the 
vegetable  tuinour,  whic!)  certain  microscopical  dreamers  call  » 
plant,  (as  all  vegetable  matter  assunies  an  organized  appearancej 
and  which  we  ascribed  to  the  action  of  cold  and  moisture  obstruct- 
ing the  vegetable  circ'ilation,  Mr.  E.  would  perhaps  call  a  fru.-.t- 
bitten  part  of  a  vegctahle.  To  attribute  ilentirely,  iiowever,  t(^,  thti 
influence  of  the  atniusphere,  is  to  give  us  slender  hopes  of  ixeiuw 
able  1,0  prevent  it;  but  experience,  independent  of  all  theories,  ha-» 
fortunately  furnished  ou-r  farmers  with  a  sure  mean  of  resisting  this 
supposed  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  previous  preparation  of 
the  seed,  and  it  is  for  them  to  adhere  still  more  rigidly  to  a  practice, 
which  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  the  sreatest  success. 

Aar.  27. — Thf  Climate  of  Great  Britain  ;  or  Rpmnrkso')  the  Changi^ 
it  Aas  undergone,  purfimlcrlij  ■att/iin  the  last  t'.fty  I'ean..  AC' 
fvitnti/ig  for  the  increased  llumditij  and  consequent  CluaJiness  of 
our  Springs  and  Summers  ;  uii'k  the  Ejfecls  sack  ungevial  Sea- 
foris  haie  produced  upon  the  Vegetable  and  Anirnal  Ecnnumij, 
Including  various  Experimmts  to  ascertain  the  Causa  of  such 
Changtg,  Interspersed  UHth  uumernus  phijsiologial  facts  and 
Observations,  illustrative  of  the  Process  of  regdatiou,  en  l  the 
Co/inecfion  subsisting  bcJiieen  the  Phcnomsna  of  the  hVeathtr  an>i 
the  Productions  of  the  Soil.  By  John  iydliams,  I:'sq.  S-jo.  liniu; 
wins.     li«<)6. 

Tj.JIS  very  cgmpreheftsLve  tiiie- precludes  lUc  nrce^say  of  giSin^ 
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a  more  terliou^  explanation  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  tt  tviit* 
doubtless  satisfy  most  readers,  and  be3'ond  a  question  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  meteurology.  Ihe  author  has  taken  a  vulgar 
opinion  for  a  philosophical  truth,  and  has  laboured  I'ery  hard  to  ex- 
plain its  cause  and  cunsoquences.  To  a  philosophical  inquirer,  how- 
vvct,  the  firstexperiment  necessary  was  to  ascertain  the  fact,  whether 
the  climate  of  this  country  be^positively  77/ore  humid  in  consequence 
«>f  the  different  acts  of  parliai-ent  for  inclc^si.ig  wa  'f-  lands?  Mr. 
W.  takes  it  for  granted  tbat  it  is,  and  without  any  prelimif.ary  in- 
«juiry,  withoui  reverting  to  the  different  meteorolcical  journals 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  otiier  works,  of 
t?ven  without  (July  considering  the  very  facts  which  l.e  liin-iSelf  has 
(quoted  (p.  73  to  82)  endeavours  to-  prove  that  the  climate  is  grow- 
ifig  more  hutnui  and  more  cloudy  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
planting!  His  sole  argument  and  proof  of  this  supposed  change  of 
climaU',  to  him  pe'!  '.rjis  unanswerable,  is  no  doubt  very  ingenious* 
*  For  (says  he)  wedonot/if«r  the  samt^  complaint  of  wet  cold  seasons 
from  our  neighbours,  who  inhabit  ihesaine  parallels  of  latitude  on 
'  the  continent  1'  We  can  readily  believe  that  our  philosopher,  resid- 
ing in  London,  cannot  Jiear  the  same  complaints  of  wet  and  cold  on 
the  continent ;  but  we  can  inform  him  that  if  he  were  there,  he 
would  hear  the  peasantry  make  the  very  same  coiDnlaints.  Thi* 
volume  tipon  the  whole  chu  dy  consists  of  '  shreds  and  pitches'  from 
all  the  modern  publications,  particularly  Darwin's  Phytologia,  and 
bears  evideijt  marks  of  a  superticial  compiler,  but  none  of  an  ori- 
ginal observer  of  the  economy  of  nature.  At  best,  it  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  began  to  ol^berve  nature  yes- 
terdax',  and  who  writes  or  rather  compiles  before  he  thinks.  We 
shall  not  intrijde  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  with  detailed 
observations  on  such  a  performance. 

Art.  QS.-^Rcperfotio  Musicale ossia  Raccolta  divaria  Poesia  com» 
post  a  ad  itso  de  Projtssori'  di  Musica,  e  dilettanti :  daG.  B.  Hos- 
cfii7ii  lio7iiano,  pa.flore  Arcade,  e  mifico  JSLmbro  de'Ie  Accudaiiie 
de'  Forli,  e  de''  Qiiiriti.    \2mu.     Londra,  Dulau.      180(J. 

SIGNOII  Boschiiii  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  chusing  a 
title  to  his  \s'ork,  as  a  ISJusical  Repertory  is  much  better  adapted 
to  convey  the  idea  o,f  a  collection  of  pieces  v;f  music  than  thai  of 
poetry  fur  music.  This,  however,  is  no  diminution  of  its  intrinsic 
merit.  Tiie  good  taste  and  sound  criticism  modestly  evinced  in 
the  preface,  is  a  very  favourable  presage  of  the  author's  work  ;  and 
Lis  pointed  censure  of  the  ridiculous  iin;:ling  ribaldry  of  many  Ita- 
lian rhymers  and  manufacturers  of  modern  operas,  is  bO  just,  that 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 

*  Questi  sonostati  da  quelche  tempo  in  si  gran  numero,  che  han- 
no  quasi  totalmente  infettato  con  in-iipid'  e  bassi  concetti  Tatmosfera 
armonica,  e  persuaso  col  continuo,  e  disgustoso  e-sempio  a*  a  meno 
istrutti,  non  csscr  la  poesia  per  musica  altracosa,  che  unacombina- 
zione  acconciamcnte  ordinata  di  parole  or  sdrucciole,  or  trouche, 
ordi  iambi,  or  di  Jattilij  or  di  spondei,  or  di  trocliei,  ed  ora  di  qua- 
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^risillabi  ed  anclie  pentasillabi  melodiosi,  sonori,  o  romoreggiantii 
In  questa  seconda  classe  di  poeti  melopici  comprendoiisi  ancbe  al-s 
cuni,  i  qiiali,  oltre  la  intera  mancanza  d'  idee,  e  la  viltu  delle  es- 
pressioni,  introducono  frequeniemente  vocaboli,  frasi  e  idiomi,  cbet 
potrebbono  per  ventura  chiamarsi  piuttosto  gallicismi,  e  starpiature 
ixancGsi,  che  tollerabile,  italica  favella.' 

This  little  volume  indeed  is  unquestionably  the  best  collection  ot 
the  Diost  rational  songs  and  chorusses  in  Italian  that  we  have  seen  ; 
and  the  lovers  of  Italian  literature  and  music  in  this  country  ar«i 
much  indebted  to  Signor  Boschini  for  the  highly  laudable  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  unite  '  sound  and  sense'  in  their  musical  enter- 
tainments, 

Akt.29.  —The  singular  andinteresiing  Trkil  of  ITenry  Staniori^ 
Esq.  of  the  Sih  or  King''s  Regiment  ^  on  Charges  for  unoJjU 
cerlike  Behaviour^  as  preferred  against  him  by  Lieutenant  Go. 
lonel  Young.,  commanding  the  said  Regiment  ;  tried  by  a  gene.* 
rai  Coii7-t  Martial  held  at  Don'custer.,  \\th August  1805  and  *<j- 
veral subsequent  Days.  The  Conduct  of.  those  Ojjlccrs  of  the  Std 
Battalion  of  the  above  Regiment,  loho  were  combined  against 
Mr.  Stanton,  is  exposed ;  and  their  Examinations  as  taken  on 
Oath,  together  with  the  Defence  set  up,  tQ  contradict  their  3c?.*- 
timony  by  his  Friends,  are  correctly  exhibited.  The  rchole 
tending  clearly  to  evince  the  injurious  Treatment  zchich  Mr. 
iitanton  sustained.     l2ino.  Svo.     Egcrton.      1806. 

\VE  are  indebted  for  this  singular  publication  to  the  aunt  of  H. 
Stanton.  Esq.  the  widow  of  a  Capt.  Downcs,  who,  hearing  '  that 
some  persons  had  through  malice  inserted  in  tl>e  London  papers,  a 
paragraph,  tending  to  throw  a  stigma  on  her  nephew,  by  stating  he 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  general  court  martial,  of  ungcntleman- 
like  conduct,'  has  thought  proper  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
before  the  public.  These  by  no  means  invalidate  the  statement  in 
the  paragraph,  if  any  such  appeared.  Mr.  Stanton,  who  is  :in  Irish- 
man,  had  the  insolence  to  intimate  at  a  billiard  table  that  he  shoubi 
post  all  officers  who  did  not  pay  their  debts.  This,  it  appears,  was 
resented  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  preferred  a  com- 
plaint against  him  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  an  arrest, for  a  violation  of  the  forms  of  which  the  present 
trial  was  instituted  ;  notwithstanding  the  defendant  was  found  guilty^ 
we  think  that  the  of;icers  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  8lh  regiment 
entertained  a  considerable  prejudice  against  him  for  some  reasons* 
which  are  not  assigned  in  this  pamphlet;  and  to  this  prejudice^; 
more  than  to  the  charges  preferred  against  him  on  the  trial  (which* 
are  in  themselves  absolutely  frivolous)  he  owes  his  degradation  in 
that  regiment. 

Art.  30,  Memoirs  of  tie  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D, 
uith  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,  Sic.  3*.  Williams 
G«d  Smith,     ISOb".- 

WHATEVER  relates  to  this  learned  and  eminent  dissenting  mi- 
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nister,  is  deserving  of  perusal.  *  Few  men  ha-'/e  left  bthiri(l  ihsm 
says  Dr.Johnson,  'such  purity  of  cliaracler,  or  such  monuments  of 
laborious  piety  ;  he  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  frorri 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightefied  readers 
of  Malbranclie  and  Locke  ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal  in  r  spi- 
ritual nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  an^ 
the  science  of  the  stars.' 

The  writer  of  the  present  merrtoirs'has  comprehended  alll  the  facts' 
in  G.ibbons  and  subsequent  bidgraphers,  and  given  a  faithful  deline- 
ation of  the  author  and  the  mati  i  the  selection  of  his  correspon- 
ilence  throws  lig'-t  upon  many  particulars  of  his  life,  and  willgreatly 
add  to  the  gralificaticn  of  the  reader. 

Art.  31. — An  Historical  Account  of  Corsham  TI dime  in  Wiltshire^ 
tile  Seat  of  Pavl  Cubh  Met/men,  Exq.  uit/i  a  Catalogue  of  kis  ce- 
lebrated Collfction  Dj  Fictuii's.  Dedicated  to  tiie  Vatrons  of  the 
British  Ijistitutiov,  and  embracing  a  concise  Historical  Essay  on 
the  line  Arts,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  different  Sohools,  and 
a  R^^iewof  the  frogressixe  Stale  of  the  Arts  in  England,  also 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Artists  xvhose  WorJcs  constitute  this 
Collection.  Bit  John  Trtttun.  Embellished  ivith  a  Vieiv  and  Flaii  of 
the  House.     8vo.     Longman.      l^ClG. 

THE  collection  of  pointings  at  Corsham  house  is  noble,  and  will 
amply  nwar(i  the  visii  ul  ihosc^  who  may  hajipen  to  be  in  thenergh- 
bourhood  oilhis  magnificent  mansion  :  to  such  this  little  work  wilf 
be  found  both  an  useful  and  enfertaining^  companion.- 

Art.  32,  —  The  Vrimi lives  of  ih-  GreeJc  Tongue,  iri  fire  iMnguages,- 
viz.  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian  and  Trench, in  Verse.  Bj  J .F: 
AlyhonsQ  }<(JuUicr.     '6x0.     os.  6d.  Longman.  1806. 

SINCE  the  days  of  old  Lily,  the  world  has  not  wifness6d  so' 
absurd  an  atti'inpt  at  versification  as  the  present.  The  au- 
thor shall  be  his  own  expositor  :  '  the  kind  <;f  line  is  an  hexamete? 
verse,  so  tar  us  the  Greek  words  have  allowed  me  to  do  so;  the 
Latin  coming  next  slill  preserves  itsquantity  ;  then  the  English  and 
the  Italian,  which  have  also  their  accent  very  conspicuous ;  and" 
chiefly  the  Italian,  whose  accent  is  a  oreat  improvement,  and  jet  srf 
geldom  acquired  by  foreigners  ;  tlu-  French  at  last,  uhich  forms  the 
sixth  foul  or  spondee,  the  whole  answenng  to  a  Creek  or  Latin' 
verse  of  ilic  same  m&ajjire,  as  Msiv,*  xiJJi  /3?i TTrA^/a/oiw 'Aj^i^iMos-,  ArmsC 
virumque  cano  Troja;  qui  primus  ab  oris  ;  ttuis  must  be  read  the  fol- 
lovring  lines. 

Ay^ts  \  ciLstiis — in  |  nocent  |  immlcu  |  lal6  pur  |  S)-  chaste 
^^  I  lis  vf^li&  j  mens  sing  L  uiue  ai  \  dent$  vehement  j 
^^fiifiu  1  diraiii  1  ar6  iv  \  teiir  stracci  [  ar2  dS  [  chirer 

This  work  is, dedicated  to  the  latti  Master  of  VVestmitistef  schooi, 
who,  wo  think,  ^ill  not  eonesive  bini'Sflf  gVv'atly  flattered  by  the 
huncar. 
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Art.  t.—Specimens   of  early  English  Metrical   Romances; 
Bj/  George  Ellis,  Esq.   3  FgIs.     Longman.     I8O6. 

THERE  are  some  men  gifted  with  6uch  an  elegant  and 
drio-inal  genius,  that  subjects  naturally  dry,  tedious,  and 
uninteresting,  acquire  from  their  magic  touch  so  many  fairy 
embellishments,  as  to  attract  general  notice,  and  afford 
general  dehghl.  They  seize  with  intuitive  quickness  all 
the  secret  beauties  of  the  study  to  which  they  have  applied, 
and  conceal  with  skilful  discrimination  every  thing  dull  or 
repulsive,  instead  of  being  liurried  by  thoughtless  enthu- 
siasm into  long  and  useless  discussions,  merely  because  they 
have  some  connection  with  their  favourite  pursuit;  instead 
of  heaping  into  one  incongryous  mass  what  must  be  inter- 
esting to  all,  and  what  can  be  so  only  to  a  few,  they  follow 
their  object  with  a  calm  and  rational  perseverance,  and 
when  they^communicate  the  result  of  their  labours  to  the 
public,  they  withhold  all  the  trivial  notices  they  have  col- 
lected on  their  way,  and  present  only  their  most  important 
discoveries.  By  this  means,  we  are  amused  and  instructed 
by  the  collected  sum  of  their  matured  information,  without 
heino-  fatigued  by  following  them  through  the  laborious 
journey  necessary  to  its  acquisition  :  v/e  enjoy  all  the  lux- 
ury, and  endure  none  of  the  difficulty  of  knowledge  thus 
collected  by  their  perseverance,  and  adorned  by  their  taste. 
In  antiquarian  pursuits,  a  man  of  this  character  is  no  less 
useful  than  extraordinary.  The  prodigious  labour  ne- 
cessary for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  and  the 
uninteresting  nature  of  many  of  its  details,  will  ever  pre- 
vent it  from  becoming  general,  and  almost  always  deter 
men  of  genius  from  entering  its  intricate  and  gloomy  laby- 
rinths. Accordingly,  antiquarians  are  for  the  most  part 
dull  plodding  animals,  who  persevere  in  the  melancholy 
task  of  digging  and  altering  the  form  of  ancient  lumber, 
without  being  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  determinate  shape^^ 
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or  to  embue  it  with    any  specifis  character.      Blind\jd  by 
the  dust  they  raise  around  themselves,  they  see   nothing  dis- 
tinctly ;  fragments  of  the  elder  time  lie   scattered  around 
thcmindim  confusion,  and  the  amount  of  their  atchieve- 
ments  perhaps  consists  in  knocking  off  some   curious  piece 
of  workmanship  from  the  temple  of  antiquity,  which    falls- 
into  the   possession   of  some  one  capable  of  appreciating 
and  displaying  its  beauty.     It  has  happened    however  in  the 
present  age, that  this  study,  formerly  the  exclusive  property 
of  dulness,    has  alUacted  the  attention  of  men  of   genius. 
They  have  invested  the   antiquarian  with  a  perfectly   new 
dress,  and  instead  of   a  dead-eyed  monk  covered  with  rags 
and  dust,  and  groping  his  way  tlyough  the  rayless  gloom, 
he  assumes  the  lofty  mien  of  tlie  poet,  and  the  gay  attire  oSr" 
the  man  of  the  world.  He  doubtless  undergoes  a  blessed  trans- 
formation, and  for  this   we  know  of  no  man  better  entitled 
to  our  thanks  than  Mr.  Ellis.     In  his  '  Specimens  of  early 
English'  J'oetry  he  exhibited  an  extensive  and   accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  language,    since  its  formation 
some  time  before   the   accession  of  Henry  HI.     To   this 
knowledge  he  added  an  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  and   a  feli- 
city of  speculation  highly   creditable   to  bis  powers   as  an 
original  writer,  and  with    these  weie   beautifully   combined 
the  attractions  of  a  cnltivaicd    taste,  and  of   a  very  sin^ple, 
elegant  stile  of  composition.     The   arrangement   of   those 
volumes  is  perspicuous  in  the  idea,  and  regular   in  the   exe- 
cution.     Vfe  meet  wiih  no  poet  straggling  from   his   proper 
place,  as  we  so  frequently  did  in  Mr.  Jamieson's   collection 
lately  reviewed  ;  nor  are  the  specimens  ever  printed  without 
regard  to  that  order  which  their  different  subjects  or  slyles- 
naturally  recommended.      The  perforn^ance  resembles  an 
elegant  building,  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  aichitecture 
prevail;  there  is  notwithstanding  a  consistency  of  the  whole, 
and  in  which  tiie  admirer  of  each  order  finds  enough   to  be 
delighted    with,    without  ever   feeling   di>gust  or  aversion 
towards  those  parts  less  suited  to  iiis   notion  of  excellence. 
There  is, at  the  same  time,  acharacteristi'^.  modesty  and  gen- 
tleness of  opinion  about  Mr.  Ellis,  w»*ich  so  far  from  mak- 
ing u><   doubt   the  solidity  of  his  information,  or  the  sound- 
jiessof  his  conjectures,  inspires- us  with  a  perfect  confidence 
in  both;  and  we  willingly  allow  ourselves  to  be  instructed  bv 
u.  man  who   possesses    the  richness   of  knowledge  without 
uny  of  its  superciliousness,  and  who,  instead  of  assuming  the 
nir  and  deportment  of  a  wiseacre.,  converses  with  us  in   the 
easy  and  pleasant  Tanguage  of  a  friend. 

The  object  of  the  work  now  underreview  isshortlyand  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  Mr.  Ellis's  own  v/ords;  '  Advertiseiiieut^, 
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Xo\.  1/  '  The  following  volumes  are  intended  to  supply 
a  chasm  in  the  Specimens  of  early  English  Poets,  by  ex- 
plaining more  fully  the  progress  of  our  poetry  and  lan- 
guage from  the  latter  part  of  the  I3ih  to  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  and  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  our  romances 
of  chivalry,  in  their  earliest  and  simplest  form/  We  shall 
endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  as  full  a  view  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  labours,  as  our  limits  will  permit,  and  if  it  be  not  pro- 
ductive of  amusement  or  instruction,  we  willingly  take  the 
blame  to  ourselves,  as  we  think  st^p  faults  and  errors  to  be 
found  in  these  volumes  are  trifling  in  their  nature  and  few 
in  number,  while  the  information  is  generally  curious  and 
not  unfrequently  interesting.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
first  volume  consists  ot  an  introduction  divided  into  five 
sections,  of  which  we  intend  giving  a  brief  analysis. 

Sect.  I.     The   word  '  Romance'  originally   signified  the 
Roman  language  as  spoken  in  the  European  provinces  of  the 
empire ;  but  its  earliest  use  in  this  island,  expressed  that 
dialect  of  the  French  introduced  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  Romance  began  to  supersede  the  Latin  as  a  colloquial 
language  in  Gaul,  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th   century, 
a  written   specimen   of  which   is  preserved  by  Mr.  Ritson, 
and  nearly  resembles  the  present  Proven9al.     But  the  uni- 
form  prevalence  of  this  language  in  France   was  of  very 
short  duration.     In   845  the  Danes  or   Normans   invaded 
that  country,  and  gradually   extended   their  usurpations  in 
the  western  provinces  till  912,   when   they    had  them  con- 
firmed by  a  treaty  with  Charles  the  Sim  pie.     From  this  pe- 
riod great  changes  took  place  in  the  Romance  language, 
which  was  separated  into  numerous  dialects.     The  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom    prevented  that  general  intercourse 
between  its  most  distant  inhabitants,   which   is  the  great, 
cause  of  uniformit}'  of  speech,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  Latin  tongue  over  all  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  of  the  Romance  while  the  power   of  Charlemagne  re- 
mained unshaken.     France  became  subject  to  the  tyranny 
of  innumerable  petty  princes,  and  the  vulgar  tongue,   un- 
fixed by  models  of  composition  or  rules  of  grammar,   was 
abandoned  to  every  kind  of  innovation  that  ignorance  or  a 
mixture  of  different  races  of  men   could  produce.     It  ap- 
pears however  that  after  the  invaders  had  completely  settled 
themselves  in  their  conqnests,they  cultivated  with  g^eat  assi- 
duity the  lanETuatre  of  the  vanquished,  and  that  the  French 
were,  in  agreat  measure,  indebted  tor  the  pteservatioii  of  their 
vulgar  tongue  to  the  capital  of  Normandy,  which  affordwl 
to  it  an  asylum,  ^vhile  their  own  country  was  involved  in  tbe 
horrors  of  civil  war.    To   the  Norman?  too^  was  owing  i)» 
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general  diffusion  over  Europe  ;  nor  is  it  rmprobciWe  that  th^ 
provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  whose  dialects  partool; 
in  some  degree  of  the  leutonic,   would   assimilate    them    to 
the  language  of  a  nation  so  celebrated  for    valour   and  vic- 
tory.    Witii, regard    to  the  earliest  specimens  of  northern 
French  literature,  no  traces  remain    of  any   professed   work 
of  fiction,  or  of  any  thing  resembling  an  epic  I'able,   before 
the  middle  of  the  I'ith   century.     All  the   compositions  in 
Romance  previous  to  thattime,af  which  we  know  any  tiling, 
were  either    devotional  rt^sU  moral   tracts,  chronicles,   &c. 
and  universally  translations,  or  warlike,  satyrical  or  encomi- 
astic songs.     As  far  therefore    as   negative   evidence    goes, 
we  may  deny  the  existence  of  any  poem  now  called    a  ro- 
mance, before    the   period    above    mentioned.     It   may    be 
urged  however,  that  the  minstrels  of  those  times  in  all  pro- 
bability composed  a   stock    of  fabulous  narratives,  for    the 
amusement  of  those  not  greatly  delighted  with  the  lives  of 
holy  men,  though  now  lost  or  undiscovered.     To  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,   there  certainly 
did  exist  ainong  the  Normans  the    profession  of  minstrelsy. 
Butas  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  minstrels  were  French, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  came  from  Denmark,  as   ad- 
vanced by  Percy  in  his   Reliques.     When    their  own  idiom 
fell  into    disuse,  they   were    probably   obliged  to   exercise 
their  talents  in  the  nevvlv  adopted  lansjuaae,  but  how  could 
tliey    contribute    m    any  degree   to  its  improvement,    who 
were  themselves  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it?   Accord- 
ingly, though  a  spirit  of  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Danish 
scalds,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  bards  could  transmit  it 
to  the  Danish  minstrels.     It  is  to  the  crusades   that   we    are 
to  look  for  the  principal  cause  of  improvement  in    the  Ro- 
mance language.     The  clergy   then  found   tiiemselves   in- 
terested in  conveying  to  the  illiterate  through  the  medium  of 
the  vulgar  tongue  the  knowledge  which    they   alone   pos- 
sessed, and  thus  that  vulgar  tongue  became  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  clerical  attention.     It  is  thereibre  probable  that  the 
first  works  of  fiction  were  not  the   compositions  of    such 
an  unlearned  set  of  men  as  the  minstrels  must  liave    been^ 
but  of  persons  who  had  a  considerable  portion    of  learning, 
and  who,  in  the   idleness  of  their    profession,    composed 
works  which   Mr.   Ellis  well    denominates   the  Muxury  of 
leisure.'     The  office  of  the  minstrel  appears   to  have  con- 
sisted at  first  in  the  arts  of  mimicry  and  juggling.     To  these 
were  shortly  added  that  of  music,  and    finally  the    talent  of 
extemporaneous  effusion,  like  the  improvisatore  of  Italy. 

Sect.  If.     The  first  romances,  written    probably    during 
thelaltei-  part  of  the  l£th  ceuturj;  profess  to  be  chionieles' 
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or  true  histories,  and  are  known    to  have  been  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  Latin.  There  howeverexists  one  (Le  Che- 
Yaher  an   Lion)  attributed  to  Wace,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as   belonging   to  an    intermediate  class   between    the 
historical  romances,  and    the    purely    fabulous  ones  of  the 
l3th  century,  and  which  is  supposed  by  Ritson  to  be   the 
original  of  Ywair  and   Gawairs.     Here   Mr.  Ellis  is    natu- 
rally led  into  a  dissertation  on  J,he  origin   of  that  romaniic 
fiction  which  has  furnished  to  tiie   Italians  a  splendid  spe- 
cies of  Epic  poetry,  and  afforded  to   our  rude    Norman  an- 
cestors many  attempts  resembling  epic  fable.     This  honour 
has  been  attributed  successively    to  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Arabians,  the  Armoricans,  the  Provencals,  and  the  Normans. 
The   first  of  these  tiieories  has  been    ingeniously   supported 
by    Perc3\     According  to  him,    the  scalds,   who  were   the 
historians  of  the  north,  as  were  the  bards   of  Gaul  and  Bri-t 
tain,  gradually  attempted    to    embellish  their  recitals  witb 
marvellous  fictions  of  giants  and  enchanters,  &c.  who  in  time 
made  such  a  distinguislied  figure  in  the  romances.  Achival- 
rous  spirit,  too,  existed  in  the  northern  nations  long  before 
the  establishment    of  knighthood  as  a  regular    order,    and 
their   superstitions  respectiug  preternatural  beings  were  ex- 
tremely analogous   to  ihe  later   fictions   of  romance.      To 
these  he  adds  other  ingenious  arguments  wiiich  it  is  needless 
to  particularize.     Tiiis    system    however  appears  too  exclu- 
sive.     It   does   not   account  for  the  prodigious  number  of 
popular    ballads  and    fictions  concerning  King  Arthur  and 
his    knights,    which  it  is  evident  are   derived  from  a    very 
different  source;  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain  tjjat  the  Nor- 
mans continued  to  preserve,  at  least  during  two  centuries,  a 
fondness  for  the  peculiar  poetry  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  Mr. 
Way  has    translated  a  fragment  from  tiie  fabliaux  of  "  Le.> 
trois  Chevaliers  et  la  Chemise,"  which  breathes  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the   Gothic  Ode.     The   second  hypothesis  which 
was  adopted  bj^  the  ingenious  but  fanciful  and  superficialToiu 
Warton,  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Percy,  and  rests  upon  n® 
sure  foundation,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled  that 
Arabian  inventions  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  li- 
terature and  manners  of  Europe.      Arabic   numerals  were 
introduced  into  France  acentury  before  the  crusades, and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  early  roman- 
ces,  was  taught   exclusively  in   the  Saracen  schools.     The 
third  theory,  which  supposes  Britany  to  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  romantic  fiction,  seems  liable  to  the  fevtcst  objections. 
The  similarity   of  the  language  used  by  the  Armoricans  and 
the  natives   of   tWs  island   proves  their  similar  origin,  and 
a  colony  of  Saxons  are  actually  said  by  the  British  histori- 
ans to  have   taken  refuge  in  Britany,   carrying  with   them 
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many  of  their  archives.  Nay,  the  Norman  poets  themsekei! 
protessto  have  derived  their  stories  from  a  Breton  original. 
As  the  Bietons  were  the  first  people  of  "France  with  whocrj 
the  Normans  had  any  friendly  intercourse,  it  must  have  been 
from  them  that  the  latter  derived  their  tales  of  Charlemagne; 
unless  we  believe  tjnem  to  have  been  brought  from  Scandina- 
via, a  supposition  very  absurd  Mr.  Ellis  concludes  thisen- 
quiry  with  the  following  judicious  remarks: 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  pieceding  systems  are  by  ir<> 
means  incompatible,  and  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  the  scenes  and  characters  of  our  romantic  histories  were  very 
generally,  though  not  exclusively  derived  from  the  Bretons,  or 
from  the  Welch  of  this  island  ;  that  much  of  the  rolouring,  and  per- 
haps some  particular  adventures  may  be  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin ;  and  that  occasional  episode;*,  together  with  part  of  the  machi- 
nery, may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians.'     p.  35,  vol.  i. 

The  section  ends  with  some  proofs  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Frenchmen,  '  that  it  was  from  England  and  Normandy 
that  the  French  received  the  first  wcrks  that  deserve  to  be 
cited  in  iheir  language.' 

Sect.  III.  The  nature  of  the  information  contained  in 
this  section  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  abridged  to  any  advan-- 
tage.  Mr.  Ellis  has  compressed  into  it  so  much  curious  in- 
formation, and  expressed  it  so  very  concisel}^  that  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  thevolumes  them- 
selves ;  he  will  there  find  a  very  excellent  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  famous  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
the  seventh  boolc  of  which  contains  many  curious  particu- 
Jars  relative  to  the  reign  of  Arthur. 

Sect.  IV.  Mr.  Ellis  here  gives  a  summary  of  Geoffrey's 
''Vita  Merlini,"  which  we  do  not  think  so  happily  execut- 
ed as  it  might  have  been.  He  certainly  possesses  a  rich 
and  original  vein  of  humour,  and  often  enlivens  dull  de- 
tails by  facetious  abridgment  and  quaint,  unexpected  turns 
of  expression,  in  a  way  irresistibly  ludicrous.  But  he  is  lo» 
fond  of  directing  his  readers ;  he  sometimes  loses  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  or  altogether  misrepresents  it,  and  seems  to 
think  his  object  accomplished  by  awakening  a  smile.  I'his 
perpetual  desire  of  being  witty  is  not  attended  with  perper 
tual  success,  and  we  are  sometimes  obliged  reluctanlly  to 
confess  that  he  gets  tiresotne.  With  all  the  folly  and  absurdi- 
ty that  pervade  the  life  of  Merlin,  there  is  joined  a  wild- 
iiess  of  description  and  a  fanciful  combiuation  of  incident, 
that  bestow  on  that  wondrous  being  a  diameter  bordering 
on  snl-limity  ;  and  wc  cannot  applaud  th^r  direction  cf  Mr. 
^llis's  humourous    talents  when  they  t;ndefivour  to  debas^r 
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what  is  exalted.  To  us  there  appears  something  mysteriously 
fearful  in  the  loud  sudden  laugh  of  the  seer,  by  which  he 
intimated  his  perception  of  futurity,especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  in  general  the  prophet  of  calamity.  His 
retreat  to  the  gloomy  solitude  of  the  feres't,  where  the  wild 
monsters  were  tamed  by  his  supernatural  powers,  and  thewon- 
ders  of  the  sky  fed  his  inspiration,  is  conceived  with  the 
fancy  of  a  poet,  and  there  is  no  occasion  -to  speak  of  it  in 
the  language  of  Joe  Millar.  Nor  to  those  who  worship  the 
spirit  of  legendary  lore  is  it  by  any  means  delightful  to  hear 
the  old  age  of  Taliessin  and  Merlin  spoken  of  with  jocular 
irreverence.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Polydore  Virgil  that  Ge- 
oftVey  invented  great  part  of  the  chronicle  which  he  professed 
to  translate  from  a  British  original, and  this  opinion  has  been 
defended  by  some  modern  writers,  among  whom  we  find 
Mr.  Turner,  the  visionary  champion  of  Wekh  literature* 
Mr.  E^iMs,  liowever,  shows  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  idea.  As  he  adds  little 
to  the  arguments  of  Leland  and  Price  on  the  same  subject, 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here  the  detail  of  his  reasoning. 
The  section  ends  with  avery  carious  conjecture  ofMr.Owen, 
the  compiler  of  the  Welch  Dictionary, concerning  theexist- 
ence  of  two  Arthurs,  which  certainly  accounts  in  a  great 
iweasure  for  the  monstrous  fooleries  that  pervade  the  story  of 
the  king  so  called.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  '  Cambriaa 
Biography'  for  the  particulars  of  this  theory,  and  content 
ourselves  with  slating,  that  the  first  Arthur  is  supposed  to 
have  been  *' Arcturusor  the  great  Bear  and  proprietor  of 
tlie  constellation  Lyra,"  and  the  second  the  son  of  Meirig  ap 
Tewdrig,kingof  theSilures.  Mr.EllisjudiciouslyQbserves,p.99, 
vol.  i. "Whether  we  suppose  thatArthur  was  the  real  baptismal 
name  of  this  warrior,  or  an  appellation  conferred  by  the  grati- 
l<ide  of  British  historians  and  poets  on  the  temporary  saviour 
of  their  country,  we  may  easily  believe  that  this  similarity 
of  name  might  ultimately  tend  to  identify  the  two  person- 
ages,and  thus  introduce  into  history  all  the  mythological  ex- 
travagattc'ies  of  the  *'  Mabinogion." 

beet.  V.  In  this  section, which  concludes  the  learned  and 
i-ngenious  introd«ction,  Mr.  Ellis  has  brouglu  together 
much  curious  information  relative  to  Wales  during  thellth, 
12tli  and  13th  centuries;  we  intended  to  have  given  a  full  ana- 
lysis of  it,  but  we  unwillingly  pass  it  over  with  this  general 
notice,  lest  we  should  be  forced  to  omit  other  points  of  still 
greater  curiosity. 

In  the  appendix  is  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Douce  of  a  very 
singular  performance  entitled  *  Petrus  Alphonsus,'  now  in 
the  i^iilish  Museum,  and   also  avery  neat  account  by  Mr.. 
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Ellis  of  the  Lays  of  Marie,  whichMr.Ritson  erroneously  con- 
ceived to  be  of  Armorican  origin,  but  which  were  certainly 
written  in  this  country  and  never  printed.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  Bisclareanet,  Les  deux  Amants  Ywonec,  are 
very  interesting,  and  abridged  in  our  author's  happiest  man- 
ner; others  of  them  have  been  analysed  bvLeGrandand  admi- 
rably translated  by  Way,  so  thatMr.EUiscontents himself  with 
merely  mentioning  their  names.  Many  book-making  collecr 
tors,  Mr.  Jamieson  for  example, would  have  delighted  in  the 
work  of  supererogation  which  Mr.  E.'s  sense  and  honesty 
have  despised. 

We   come  now  to  the  romances   themselves,  which   are 
arranged  under   six  general   heads  :   L    Romances  relating 
to  King  Arthur;  II.  Anglo  Saxon    romances;   HI.  Anglo 
IvTorman  romances;  IV.  Romances  relating  to  Charlemagne; 
V.Romances  of  oriental  origin  ;  VI.  Miscellanous  romances. 
I.  Romances  concerningArihur.     These  consist  of  Merlin 
in  two  pans,  and  of  Morte  Arthur.    The  first  part  of  Merlin, 
which  by  the  bye  forms  a  complete  whole,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  Arthur,  is  much  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two;  and  extravagant  as  the  story  is,  the  mind  cannot 
help   feeling    an  undefinable  interest  in  that  extravagance. 
The  birth  and  parentage  of  Merlin  well  entitle    him  to  su- 
pernatural energies,    and  exhibit  in  a  striking  point  of  view 
the  wild   creation    of  rude  uncultivated    imaafina'ion.      His 
Satanic  majesty,  after  destroying  a  worthy  old  gentleman  and 
.  liis  wife,  cannot  be  quiet  till  he  has  also  got  into  his  cUitchcs 
their  three  daughters,who  were  tirst-rate  toasts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    By  means  of  an  old   witch  of  his  acquaintance 
lie  undermines  the  chastity  of  the  eldest  of  these  damsels,  and, 
in  some  shape  more  pleasing  to  the  lemale    heart  than  his 
natural    one,  triumphs  over    her  easy   virtue.     According 
to   a  very  unjust  and  cruel  law  of  the  land,  she  is  buried 
alive  for  this  transgression.     Her  second  sister  falls  likewise 
under  the  power  of  the  tempter,  but,   availing  herself  of  a 
clause  in  the  statute  against  violated  virginity,  she  saves  her 
life  by    extending  her   favours    to   the   good  of  the  pubhc. 
The  third  sister  keeps   herself  immaculate  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  getting   accidentally  drunk  at  an  alehouse  over 
the  way,  where  it  is  to  be  feared  she  too  often   indulged    in 
tippling,  she  falls   asleep  without   bolting   the  door  of  her 
bedroom,  and  in  the  morning  discovers  that  she  has  sustain- 
ed a  loss  against  which  she  had  so  longguarded  with  sO  much 
ditticulty.  Her  pregnancy  getting  wind,  old  father  Blaise,  an 
liseful  character  in  those  days,  manages  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  her  sentence,  and  in    due  time  she  brings   into  the 
world  the  wondrous  child  Merlin,  who  immediately  on  his 
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birth  undergoes  tlie  ceremony  of  baptism,  which  saves  him 
from  becoming  a  devil  like  his  papa.     He  is  a  most  perfect 
ihetorician  the  instant  he  sees  the  light,  and  proves  to  the  en- 
lire  satisfaction  of  a   court  of  a  justice  that  his   motlier  was 
not  at   all  to  blame  in  the  business,    as  she  had   only-3.uf- 
fered  *  a  chance'    that  might    have  happened   to  any  one, 
and    could   not   be    reasonably    supposed    capable   of  baf- 
fling the    Prince  of  Evil.       The  Judge   presiding   at   this 
trial  was  no!;  a  liUle  nettled   at  Merlin's  superior    sagacity, 
and  Was  punished  by  the  formidable  imp  for   his  ill-nature, 
in  being  let    into  the   secret  that    a   priest  of  an   adjoining; 
parish  was  liis  father,  a  disagreeable  truth  which  is  on    the 
Spot  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  tlie  contrite  mother,who 
acknowledges  her  youthful  partiality  for  the  cloth.     At  the 
age  of   seven  years,  Merlin  is  carried  to  the  court  of  Vorti- 
gern,  who  had  been  direcied  by  JNlagi  to  search  for  a  child 
answering  his  description,  and  at  the  court   of  that  prince, 
he  delivers  a  variety  of  prophecies,   ia   the  accomplishment 
of  which    the  first  part   of  the   romance   consists.     A  line 
occurs  in  this  story  which  appears  to  allude  to  some  popular 
notion   that  a  being  such  as  Merlin,    and    so  called,  was  to 
appear  in  the  world,   though   it   has  not  attracted   the    at- 
tention of  Mr.  Ellis.     Whenever  the  midwife  sees  him,  &he 
exclaims^ 

*  Alas!  art  thou  Merlin  r' 

Unless  we    account   for   this    exclamation   on    the   groiir.d 
above  mentioned,  we  must  wonder  not  a   little  at  the  saga- 
city of  the  old  gossip  in  discovering  a  child's   name   before 
the  idea  had  occurred  of  giving  him  one.     The  second  part 
of   this  romance,  which  narrates  the  birth  and  education  of 
the  famous  Arthur  and  his  exploits  to  the  time  of  his    mar- 
riage, contains  a  tedious  repetition  of   si:nilar  atchievements 
varied  with  little  art,and  at  the  best  absurd  and  extravagant. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  abridged  it  from  a  fragment   of    10,000  lines  ! 
The  Morle  Arthur  is  a  most    tragical   romance,      in    it   we 
find  queenGueneverdiscovered  in  her  long  continued  aniours 
with  Sir  Launcclot,  and  in    consequence   of   her    iVailtv  Ar- 
thur is  engaged  in   war  with   his    bravest  and    best    beloved 
knights.     Brothers  in  arms  become   deadly    and    inveterate 
foes,  and  Arthur,  who  had  pursued  Sir  i^auncelot  into  Bri- 
tany,  being  recalled  tlieuce  by    the  usur|)alion  of  his    kins- 
man   Modred,   after  several  bloody  bailies  is   killed  by  that 
usurper.     Guenever  retires  to  a  convent,  and   Sir  Launcelot 
to  a  monastery,  \\here  he  dies. 

On  reading  this  class  of  romances  w^e    aie  struck    with 
many  apparent  contradictions  in  those  eitablishc'd  seuiimenls 
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a.nd  manners  that  constitute  the  moral   character  of  a  na» 
tion.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  form  any   general  judgment   of 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  our  ancestor?,  and  must    allow    them 
to  have  been  a  very  comical  sort  of  people.     The  character 
of  the  female  sex  in    particular,   and    the   sentiments  with 
^hich  they   were   regarded,   appear  perfectly    inexplicable. 
The  ladies  who  figure  before  us,  exhibit  a  singular  mixture 
of  virtue  and  licentiousness,  and  while  our    forefathers    are 
•atone  time  so  rigid  as  to  burn  frail  damsels  alive,  at  another, 
tney  reirard  witn    all  possible   complacency,  females  kving 
in    open    adultery.     That  chastity    in    women   was  highly 
'iaiued  is  proved  by    the  notion,    however  fait<e  as  to  Tact, 
that  the  loss  of  it  was  punished  capitally,  but  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  very  rare,  is  proved   by    the  liberal    dispo- 
sitian  ot  every  heroine.      Thougii  knights,  to  gain  the  love 
«f  ladi(?s  lair,  were    willing  to   sacrifice    life,    how    often  is 
that  love  gratuitously   bestowed    and    siianielessly  oU'ered  ? 
I'^'hile  at  one  time  queen  (Jneuever  scarcely  condescends  to 
sllow  Sir  Launcelot  a   kiss   of  her    hand,  at    another,    she. 
scruples  not  to  accommodate  him  with  a  night's  lodging.  As 
to  the  morals  of   the  men,  in  atfairs  of  galiantrVj  they  seem 
ro  lessai  varijince  with  the  spirit  of  honour,  and  SirLaunce- 
lot  does  not  appear  conscious  of  having   injured    his   sove- 
xeigi)  by  sharing    with   him   the    affections   of  his  consort.. 
He  professes  to  entertain  foj  CruciiCver  the    same   exclusive 
love  as  if   he  were  her  husband,  and  is  shocked  to  death    at 
any  imputation  of  infidelity  to  her  bed.     His  adultery  ap- 
peiu's  to  his  own  mind    founded  on   the   strictest  principles 
of  honour  ;  nor  does  this  arise  from  the  blindness  of  passion, 
it  is  the  sound  reasoning  of   the  knrglit   in  his  sober  senses. 
The  whole  court  too,  are    represented  as    indifferent    lo  the 
queen's  amours  ;  yet   whenever  she  is  positively  convicted^ 
they  prepare    to    roast    her    with  all   possible  dispatch,  for 
a  erinie  of  which  tljey  had  long    known    hereto   be    guilty. 
71ie  friendship   of  the  knights    too   was  false  and    hollow. 
.An  accidental  murder  of  a  brother  renders  Sir   Gawair    the 
most  implncnble  foe    of  the  maiv    he   fiu'merly    worshipped; 
and  after  the    leeble    band   of    brotherhood    is  snapped,  the 
dark  and  revengeful  {lassions  take  their   uncontroulcd  sway. 
Jt  appears  indeed  from  these  romances,  if  tiiey  are    in    any 
degrte  to  he  considered  as  pictures  of   the  times,  that    pride 
was  the  sole  loundation  of  a  woman's  honour,  and  a  knight's 
fealty.     If  a  knight  was  brave  and  loyal,   the   niosl   modest 
ladies  threw  aside  all  reserve,  and  glorying  in  a  conquest  over 
liim  who   had  chopped   off  th.c   heads  of  giants,   sacrificed 
their  virtue  to  their  vanity  and  pride.     'Jo    nameless  knights 
*eldi)m  were  they  iu    the    yielding  mood;    but   theie,    too^ 
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pride  forbade  what  inclination  might  whisper.  Nay,  if 
they  could  get  a  champion  stronger  than  him  who  accused. 
them,  they  considered  all  scandal  at  an  end,  and  they  were 
Jed  immaculate  into  tlie  drawing  room  by  the  very  man 
ivho  in  some  measure  confessed  their  guilt  by  thinking 
himself  bound  lo  assert  their  innocence.  In  truth,  our  an- 
cestors seem  to  have  aimed  at  an  elevated  virtue,  tor  which 
they  were  not  fit  either  by  circumstances  or  general  cha- 
racter, and  finding  ttiemselves  incapable  of  gaining  the  re- 
ality, they  became  eagerlv  desirous  ot  possessing  the  sem- 
blance. Their  whole  character  thus  became  artificial,  and 
their  actions  being  guided  by  sentiments  not  natural  to  them, 
partook  of  the  grossest  vice,  while  they  absurdly  im,agined 
themselves  to  be  paragons  of  every  thing  exalted  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  mind  turns  in  disgust  from  the  splendid 
court  of  King  Arthur,  where  chivalry  was  supposed  to  have 
shot  through  the  hearts  of  each  courteous  knight  the  sacred 
sparks  of  honour,  and  to  have  fanned  the  milder  ■flame  of 
iemale  virtue,  but  where,  in  tact,  profligacy  and  insincerity 
reigned,  to  the  wild  forests  of  Germany,  where  our  ances- 
tors led  a  life  of  priniEeval  simplicity,  and  tempered  the  bold 
independence  of  savat^e  institutions,  with  a  gentleness  of 
spirit  in  general  attributed  solely  to  refinement, 

Jl  Anglo-Saxon  Romances.  These  consist  of  Sir  Guy 
of  Warwick  and  Sir  Beris  of  Hamplown.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  attempt  giving  a  detailed  account  of  either.  The 
story  of  Sir  Guy  is  superior  to  any  romance  we  ever  had  the 
Juck  to  peruse,  in  dull  absurdity;  and  that  of  Sir  Beris  only 
yields  to  this  its  more  successful  competitor  in  everj'  qna- 
Jity  calculated  to  fatigue  and  disgust.  Sir  Guy  ap[)ears 
to  have  been  composed  from  tlie  materials  of  two  or  three, 
if  not  more,  romances,  and  it  comprises  every  thing  silly, 
trifling,  tedious  and  deplorable  in  them  all.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  taste  iiowever,  for  Hen.  de  Knyghton  ap. 
Hjst.An.  ScriptoreSjX,  p.  ^3^2],  presents  us  with  the  following 
panegyric  on  this  illimitable  expanse  of  folly.  *  Sed  quia 
historia  dicti  Guidonis  cunclis  seculis  laudabili  memoria 
commendanda  est,  in  |,)r{Esen!i  historia  immiscere  curavi/ 
&c.  Indeed  Guy  of  Warwick  is  llie  most  popular  of  alJ 
our  ancient  romances,  and  a  modern  abridgtment  of  it 
^ells  almost  as  well  ks  Dr.  JMavor's  British  Nepos.  Of  this 
Mr.  Ellis  is  well  aware,  and  frankly  tells  his  readers  that 
they  are  '  about  to  eticounter  a  very  dull  and  heaw  com- 
pilation.' We  think  there  was  no  occasion  for  publishing 
such  sliiff,  though  really  Mr.  Ellis  contrives  to  enliven  it 
'Buh  so  many  facetious  strokes  of  his  own,  that  we  cannot 
^e  iin^ry  at  the  choice  of  the  vehicle,  clumsy  and  useless  as 
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it  IS,  which  carries  into  the  world  so  many  pleasant  passen- 
gers; but  wliy  does  lie  call  this  an  Anglo-Saxon  romance? 
oecause  it  may  possibly  be  founded  on  some  Saxon  tradi- 
tion. This  is  a  very  lame  e?;cuse.  It  should  have  beea 
|>rinted  among  the  miscellaneous  romances,  as  '.veil  aiiSir  \)C- 
ris;  with  which  remark  we  bfg  leave  to  quit  the  s<;ciely  of 
two  such  very  tiresome  gentlemen. 

111. Anglo- jNorman  Romance,  This  performance  relates  to 
*l>ionRicnard/     It  possesses  considerable  merit  in  respect  to 
force  of  language    and  liveliness  of  description,  nor  are   the 
incidents  ako2:ether  unintereslini>;;buton  ihe  whole,  it  is  too 
extravagantly  improbable  to  excite  much  pleasure  in  minds 
of  common   texture.     We  aie  williui:;  to  believe '  Coeur  de 
Lion'  capable  of  a  great  deal,  but  he   here  ceases  to  be   ei- 
ther a  nuin  or    a  God,  and   bectjmes   a   downright  demon. 
He  gobbles  up  human  flesh  with  vast  satisfaction,  and  picks 
the  skull  of  a  heathen    with  as  much  deiioht   as   a  vulture. 
His  valour  is  savage  ferocity,  and  his  courtesy  the  awful  qui- 
et of  cruel  dissimulation. Every  seritiment  o(  admiration  is  lost 
ID  tliat  of  horror,  and  wonder  yields  to  mingling  fear  and  dis,- 
gust.      It  has  been  asserted  by  a  certain  northern  critic  that 
this  romance  furiii-lies  a   strong  proof  of  the  change  for  the 
worse  which  the  religious   wars   introduced   into   the  Euro- 
pean  character.     \^  e  see  no  good  reason   for  adopting  tifis 
opinion.     From  the  circumstance    of  the   crusades  being  a 
coniii'fon  cause,  and  in    the  success  of  which  all  persons  en- 
gaged were  equally  interested,  we  conceive  that  the  bond  ot 
brotherhood  must  have  derived  additional  vigour  and  solidity. 
There  were  no  jealousies  to  destroy  tb.e  sanctity  of   friend- 
ship or  to  disturb  the  mutual  confidence  of   honour.     Eve- 
ry  bosom    beat  with  superstitious  zeal   in  the  service  of  the 
cross,  and  with   indignant  fury  against  its  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  other  eiforts  of  chivalry,  separate  from  the 
crusades,    had    a   distinct  object    of  personal     advantage. 
3iach  knight   fought  against   the  foes  of  l.'is  own    mistress, 
imd  put  to  death   the  dragons  and   the  giants  who  were  par- 
ticularly  hostile   to  her.       Where  emulation  of  this  nature 
existed,  jealousy   was  unavoidable;    and   accordingly  we  in 
general   bnd   little  generosity   in    the  boasted  friendship  of 
sworn  brothers.  So  far  theretbre  as  generosity  and  sincerity 
of  character  were   concerned,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  crusades  were  beneficial.     With  respect  to  the 
chaige  of  cruelty  founded  on  the  incidents  of  this  romance, 
the  critic  alluded    to,  errs  in  drawing  a  general   inference 
from  an i:idividual  example. 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  the  only  romance  which  wa"? 
cotnposed  alter  the  crusades,  and  if  the  change  in chaiacter 
attributed    to   theui    had  really   taken  place,  why  did  thai 
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ch.'.nge  not  display  itself  eqnall}',  or  in  some  denrree,  in  all 
roanuices  posterioi  to  llitit  period  ?  There  is  tlierefore  everj 
reason  to  believe  that  this  rouiance  is  not  a  fair  [)ictur€  of 
the  feehngs  ot"  the  age,  but  composed  probably  by  some 
minstrel  whodelighted  in  the  wild  and  horrible,  and  forsook 
the  established  sentiments  that  pervaded  the  generality  of 
romances  J  to  indulge  his  I'ancy  in  its  own  savage  and  fiide- 
ous  creations.  VVe  cannot  doubt  that  the  recital  of  Richard's 
bloody  banquet  excited  otily  disgust  and  horror  in  the  minds 
of  oin"  ancestors.  The  heads  on  wliich  he  regaled  were  in- 
deed those  oi  heathen  hounds,  which  in  the  eye  ofaarusader 
were  not  liiglily  valued  ;  but  though  the  frenzy  of  religious 
zeal  might  so  change  valour  into  brutality  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  grossly  insulting  the  dead,  it  could  not  converE 
men  into  cannibals,  much  less  make  cannibals  the  objects 
of  love  and  admiration.  As  well  might  we  take  '  Titus  An- 
dronicus'  as  a  picture  of  English  character  during  the  time 
of  Shakespeare,  as  tiiis  romance  for  a  s|>ecimen  of  the  com- 
positions admired  by  our  ancestors  of  the  Third  Edward's 
reign. 

IV. Romances  relating  to  Charlemagne.Tfaese  romances  are 
alUlerived  from  the  history  written  by  Archbishop  Turpin, 
the  contcm[)orary  and  friend  of  Charlemagne,  as  all  the  ra- 
nianlic  histories  concerning  Arthur  and  his  knights  are  pro- 
fessedly derived  from  thecnronicle  ofGeoffry  of  JNl  on  mouth, 
'^i'hey  are  three  in  number,  Roland  and  Ferragus,  Sir 
Oluel,  and  Sir  Ferunibras.  The  length  to  which  this  article 
lias  already  extended  prevents  us  from  giving  any  account 
of  them,  or  of  the  other  romances  contained  under  the  ge- 
neral heads  oi"  oriental  and  miscellanous  romances.  Sufiice 
it  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  in  general  executed  his  task 
with  admirable  skill,  and  exhibited  the  compos-itions  of  the 
elder  time  in  so  agreeable  a  dress,  that  many  persons  will 
be  induced  to  study  them,  why  had  neither  inclinatioa  no-r 
ability  to  read  them  in  their  original  form. 

As   indiscriminate  praise   would  rather   tend  to  disgrace 
than  honour  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ellis,  we  have  no  hesiiatioa 
in  hinting  at  his  errors  or  deficiencies,     in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  said  of  his  too  great  ambition   to  acquire 
the  character  of  a  wit,  we  are  scrry  to  say,  that  he  often  in- 
dulges his  jocularity   on   the  most   pathetic  occasions,  and 
clothes  in  ludicrous    colours    what   is  extremely    serious. 
When  we  consider  how  very  seldom  our    &ld  romaryces  ex- 
hibit any  quality    of  good   writing,  it  is  hard  to  find  their 
niostardent  admirer  destroying  the  little  that  is  exceiient.   If 
a  man  is  disposed    to  laugh  vehemenlly,    he  may  have  re- 
course tosucii  performances  a-s  professor  Richardson's  funeral 
cjegies,    or  Mr.    Richard  Manl's    poena  on  the  horrors  ot' 
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the  Slave  Trade.     This  error  has,  we  thinks  arisen  from  tod 
close  an,  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Tressan,  a  writer  certainly 
beneath    Mr.  Ellis   in    every   esseniial  quality,  and   whose 
manner  is  better  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  than  London. 
We  also  wish  that  we  had  been  presented  with  more  extracts 
from  the  romances  themselves,  which  would  not  only  have 
heQxi  amusing,  but  would  also  have  afforded  the   public  an 
opportunity  of  more  justly  estimating  the   value  of  Mr.  El- 
lis's labours,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  exe- 
cuted.    A  little  more   attention,    too,  ought  to  have    been 
paid    to  the   explanation  of  obsolete    words,  for   many    are 
omitted,  and  others   erroneously   explained    in    the    notes. 
Thus,  vol.  i.  p.  <iQS.  to-rofia  explained  '  crumbled  to  pow- 
der.'     llpropeAy  signi^es,^  coynpkteli/  tore;'  for  the  word 
rof'ii  the  old  prajterite  of  to  rive,  and  to  in  composition  is  in- 
tensive.    Vol.  i.  p.  S31,  '  Loud  and   still'  is  not,   as   Mr. 
Ellis  imaoines,   a  foolish  phrase,  signifying  '  in  the  noise  of 
battle  and  the  silence  of  peace,'  but  a  very  rational  one,   im- 
'p\y'iagholh  open/y  and  secret Ij/.    Ditto,  p.  .'340,  Suough.    Mr. 
J£llls  cannot  underst.md  this  word, though  we  think  it  is  proba- 
bly a  variation   of  the   old  Scotch  word  shtngh,  a  moat  or 
ditch,  obliquely  any  hollow  place.      Vol.   ii.  p.  129,  iwj/se 
appears  to  us  rather   a  corruption    of  swyth,   quickly,  tlian 
sweet,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Ellis.   Ditto,  p.  147-    'Iho  is  not 
when,  but  then.     Vol.  iii.  p.  122.     *  This  haill  is  thine'  does 
not  appear  to  Us   a   salutation,  but  the  genuine  old  phrase, 
this  whole  is  thine,  this  is  thine  entirely,  a  supposition  cor- 
roborated by  the  context.  Dilto,  p.  12S.  The  wuter  Tcillerne: 
tlie  word  erne  is  not  explained    by  Mr.  LUis;  should  it  not 
be  rene,  i  e.  run,  the  letters  being  transposed?We  could  mul- 
tiply instances  ;  but  as  they  appear  rather  errors  of  haste 
than  ignorance,  the  task  would  be  invidious  and  useless. 

We  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  very  sin- 
gular nature  of  the  poetry  contained  in  this  compilation, 
and  to  investigate  at  considerable  length,  the  causes  whicli 
have  stamped  upon  it  that  character.  On  some  future  oc- 
casion, we  propose  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  discussion^ 
"which  ap()eHis  connected  witl»  several  curious  traits  jn  the 
character  of  our  ancestors,  and  witli  the  spirit  of  their  go- 
vernment. At  present,  we  can  do  little  more  than  state  a 
few  general  points.  What  strikes  us  as  most  singular  in 
all  the  minstrel  poetry  we  possess,  is,  that  with  pientilui 
indications  of  an  age  sufficiently  barbarous  to  justify  the 
expectation  of  much  rude  energy,  it  wants  all  the  strong 
ieatures  ot  savage  song,  namely,  the  impetuosity  and 
vehemence  with  which  tl.ie'  succesiiioii  of  imatres  anii 
feelings    is  forced    upon    the    mind;    l!ie    tibruplncji    oi 
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«udden     transport,  tlie  fervour  and  boldness  of  euipassioned 
expression,  whicli  permit  the  powerful  workings  of   nature, 
when  none  of  her  energies  are  repressed  by   the  artificial 
restraints  of  society,  or  enervated  by  the  softness  of  refiiit;- 
ment.     Savage  poems  too,  are   like    the    bursts  of  pagsioti, 
short ; — but  c?  minstrel,  tlie  uio3t  everlasting  of  God's  cren*. 
tures,can  proceed  with  unrelenting  inspiration  through  inter- 
niiniibie  histories  of  20,000  lines,  where  narrative  is   hung; 
upon  narrative,  and    description  upon   description,  with   s» 
ted iousness  that  coukl  only  be  expected   in   privileged  Ger- 
man theologians  or  ju-^risconsulls.      We  think  ihatoise  great 
cause  of  the  coldness  of   their   poetry  was  in  the   manners 
of  the  feudal  barons  and  knights,  which    were  foriDal    raid 
restrained  much  beyond   what  has  happened   every  where 
else  among  men  so  near  to  savages  in  other  respects.     A^- 
the  minstrels  could  copy    the  manners,    feelings,  and    lan- 
guage of  their  poetry  only  from  what  ihey  saw  rmd  heard  in. 
society,    the  necessity  oi'  this  transfusion   of  dulness  is  ob- 
vious. But  tlie  difficulty  lies  in  accounting  for  thisformalit?r 
ond  restraint   among  our   savage  ancestors.     Perhaps   the 
following  observations  may   in   .some   measure    accomplisk 
thatend.     The  state  of  sociecv  in  ail  the  nations  to   which 
the  minstrel  poetry  belongs,  was  produced  by  the  commi;{- 
ture  of  fresh  unimpaired  barbarism,  with    tiie   remains  oi 
ancient  reHnement.     It  is  well  known  that   the  conquerors 
of  the   Roman   world,  instead   of    attempting  to    esiabhsd 
iheii"  native  manners  a*nd  customs  in   their  new  territories, 
became  enamoured   of   the   civilization    they   found  thers, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  tlieir  admiration,  fell  to   imitating  tl»e 
people  whom  they    had  enslaved.      All  thiat    we  know  of 
ibem,  except  their  wars,  bears  the   impiession   of  their  un- 
successful eiforts  in  this  curious  imitation.     Without  dwcli- 
ing  on  the  awkward  restraint  which    a  studied  imitation    of 
any  manners  imposes  on  every  natural  expression   of  feel- 
ing, and    which  represses  even    that  compliance    with    tli«e 
impulsiis  of  the  heart  that  those  vt-ry    manners    among  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  natural  would  allow,     it  is  e\«- 
dent,  tliat  the  suppression    of    tlie    appearance  of  emotio^i 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  politeness  tht-y  wereso  ambitious  of 
acquiring  ;  and  we  may  imagine   how  I'ar  they   would    suc- 
ceed in  this  essentialpoiat,  when  we  consider  llie ceremonies 
and  stately  formahly  which    that    pohteness   would  assum-e 
in  the  hands  of  savages   elatfd  uitii    tlifir  owr.  lainortance,, 
and    delighted  willi  the  discovery  of  tiiose  foir.u   ol    res- 
jiect  and  obeisance,  whlcii  a  polished   peopi.-  in  their    long, 
.fetudy  of  serviiily  had  inveuled  to  flat'Cr  tiie  })ride  of  tiieir 
iords,  and  which  they  now  tr.xusferreJ^  noL  a  liUie    carica- 
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tured,  to  the  grosser  critics  in  adulation  who  succeeded  th# 
knights  and  nobles  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  after  they  had  stored  their  heads  with  all  these 
treasures  of  politeness  in  the  reverential  circle  of  their  de- 
pendants, tiiey  would  throw  them  all  aside  as  soon  as  they 
met  in  their  own  assemblies,  and  revert  to  the  rough  frank- 
ness of  their  natural  manners.  Tiie  dignity  which  each  of 
them  bore  about  him,  so  long  as  these  ceremonies  attended 
his  person,  made  them  too  precious  to  be  laid  aside  for  a 
moment.  Every  man  was  interested  in  their  becoming  the 
standing  forms  of  good  company.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  other  origin  for  that  excess  of  courtesy  among 
equals,  which  distinguished  the  manners  of  many  subse- 
quent ages,  and  which  have  certainly  all  the  appearance 
of  imitating  the  forms  of  servility.  We  know  well  what 
this  cumbersome  politeness  was  several  ages  after,  when  a 
real  progress  in  refinement  maj'  be  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced more  ease  and  good  sense  into  the  manners  of  high 
life,  and  we  may  hence  conjecture  v.hat  it  must  have  been 
in  the  grotesque  courtliness  of  a  fashionable  Ostro-goth. 
There  is  certainly  every  reason  to  believe,  tliat  from  the 
time  of  tlie  barbarian  conquests  to  the  loost  splendid  pe- 
riod of  feudal  magnificence,  this  courtly  politeness  of  man- 
ners was  the  object  of  very  elaborate  study  \  and  though  it 
had  attained  in  the  '  stately  courtesy'  -of  chival.'-y  a  real 
dignity,  very  different  from  the  extraordinar}'  character 
it  wore  in  the  first  pretenders,  it  is  clear,  that  from  one  end 
to  Uie  other,  owing  to  such  studied  factitious  manners,  the 
minstrel  could  never  learn  to  paint  in  the  colouring  of  real 
poetry  the  emotions  of  nature  as  tliey  existed  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  illustrious  warriors,  who  v.ere  the  originals  of  the 
imaginary  heroes  of  his  song. 

This  restraint  of  manners  is  farther  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  feudal  governments.  That  complicated  system  of  gra- 
duated oppression  which  we  honour  with  this  name,  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  that  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement 
which  society  had  then  attained,  but  is  the  result  of  con- 
quest, either  by  a  nation  somewhat  advanced  in  civilizatiou 
over  barbarians,  or  by  barbarians  over  such  a  nation.  Under 
that  government,  good  society — the  society  which  minstrels 
saw  and  copied — was  to  be  found  only  in  the  courts  of  kings, 
or  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility.  In  either  case  it  was  com- 
posed of  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  A  respectful  sub- 
mission to  their  lord,  and  a  ceremonious  decorum  to- 
wards each  other  in  his  presence,  especially  when  aided  by 
the  pride  of  politeness,  were  of  course  very  strongly  mark- 
ed ia  their  manners.    It  is  the  society  of  equals  when  the^ 
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nre  men  of  die;nitv  and  importance,  that  forms  simple  and 
noble  manners.  In  a  naliort  where  this  equality  of  society 
exists,  and  which  is  still  near  enough  to  the  barbarous  age 
to  retain  much  of  its  fierce  energy  of  character,  a  form  of 
manners  will  be  produced,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
poet's  studies.  A  small  state,  in  which  the  great  men  are 
collected  in  the  principal  towns,  is  very  likely  to  educate 
poets.  This,  we  conjecture,  was  the  condition  of  the  small 
stales  of  Greece  or  Ionia,  or  both,  where  one  or  both  of  thetn 
educated  Homer;  Italy  was  so  divided  when  she  produced 
her  great  poets  and  painters.  On  these  accounts  the  con- 
trast between  the  sttite  of  society  in  England  under  its 
Saxon  kings  and  their  immediate  JNorman  successors  de- 
serves to  be  investigated  with  all  the  diligence  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  our  antiquaries,  as  it  must  exhibit  in  a  very  strik- 
ing light  the  manners,  chai'acter  and  government,  that 
grew  out  of  the  natural  improvement  of  society,  as  opposed 
to  those  which  arose  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
France,  Spain,  See.  and  which  were  transferred  to  England 
by  the  Normans.  The  poems  that  we  have  remaining  of 
the  Saxon  period  have  much  of  the  savage  character.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  upon  English  literature, 
had  the  Norman  conquest  never  taken  place,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  conjecture,  but  we  may  observe  that  we  should 
not  have  waited  for  our  first  great  heroic  poet  till  the  age  of 
Shakespeare. 

Besides  the  influence  which  that  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  refinement  exerted  on  poetry  through  the  medium  of 
manners,  it  would  exert  a  very  malignant  influence  on  it 
immediately,  by  the  strange  sort  of  pedantry  into  which  it 
converted  literature,  andwhichwill  never  thrive  on  earth  as  it 
did  in  the  monkish  cells,  Thereis  a  curious  instance,  in  the 
list  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  early  Norman  compositions,  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  spirit  of  laborious  and  unprofitable 
learning  seized  on  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  of  being 
poets.  A  Norman  bard  wrote  a  poem  of  immense  bulk  on 
plants  and  animals.  This  branch  of  the  enquiry  might  be 
illustrated  at  great  length,  and  if  what  we  have  now  said 
should  turn  the  attention  of  any  man  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity to  the  farther  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  shall  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate  in  having  aftorded  the  hint. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  altogether,  we  shall  mention 
another  reason  why  the  minstrels  should  have  been  bad  poets: 
they  had  got  into  the  slyleof  marvellous  adventures.  Whe- 
ther this  is  naturally  the  second  stage  of  poetry,  or  an  ac- 
cident peculiar  to  tliem,  we  are  at  present  uncertain  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  as  soon  as  people  have  got  ty  be  delighted, 
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provided  they  are  bewildered  in  endless  and  inextricable 
mazes  of  wonder,  they  can  very  well  dispense  with  vivid 
representations  of  human  actions  and  feelinfrs.  A  perpetual 
succession  of  enchanted  castles,  immeasurable  giants,  flyini^ 
chariots,  and  fiery  dragons,  is  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
want  of  truth  and  nature  ;  and  instead  of  heightenina;  the 
passion  of  liis  poetry  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  hear- 
ers, the  minstrel  had  only  to  multiply  and  magnify  his  im- 
possibilities. The  unfatiguable  patience  of  our  ancestors 
which  kept  pace  with  the  minslrel's.  inspiration  is  still  unac* 
ceunled  tor:  but  were  we  to  carry  these  remarks  much  far- 
ther, we  should  also  have  to  account  for  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  and  lest  we  should  fail  in  doing  so  satisfactorily, 
we  close  this  article. 


Art.  II. — The  Independent,  Man  ;  or  an  Essay  on  the  For^ 
/nation  and  Developement  of  those  Principles  and  Faculties 
of  the  Human  Mind,  H'/iich  constitute  moral  and  intel- 
iectualF.xccUcnce.  Bi/  George  Ei>xor,  Esq.  For  the  Benefit 
of  the  Literanj  Fund.  In  two  Folumes.  Sno.  Johnson. 
1806. 

IN  a  book    of  institutes  ior    the    moral    and   intellectual 
improvement  of  mankind,  it  is  hardiy  to   be  expected   thaf 
much  will  be  said,  which  has  not  been  offered  to  the  world 
before  in  some  shape  or  other.     In    bringing  up  their   chiU 
dren,  every  parent  has  anxieties  and  difriculties  to  encounter 
from  their  sickliness,   frowarduessj    and  other  infirmities,  in 
meeting  which  they  would  v\ith  more  propriety   rely  either 
on    their   own  experience,  or  on    that  of  another   parent, 
ithan  on  any  written  book.     This    is  by   no  means  intended 
to  discourage  those  who  have  the  superintendance  of  chil- 
dren from  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  some  observa- 
tiens  contained  in  this  publication.     It  may    indeed    be  ob- 
jected to  the  author,  that   with  many,  if  not    most    of  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  the  world   has   beeii 
long  acquainted  ;  that  they  are  either  general   topics  of  con- 
versation in  its  more  serious  form,  or  rules  in  which  all  man- 
kind have  acquiesced,  however  little  they  may  have  adhered 
to  their  observance.     But  this  should  be  no  objection  to  the 
book  :    if  the   truth  of  these  remarks  be  generally  admitted, 
Ihe  more  certain  are  they  of  being  just;  tew   men    wander 
in  error  from  ignorance  of  their   duties;    no   new  codes  are 
wanting  ;  to  enforce  the  old  and  established  precepts  would 
ensure  to  mankind  all  the  benefits   which    the  wisdom  and 
•xperience  of  ages  have  prepared  im  theui.  In  his   first 
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ip.hspter,  oh  the  trejltnTCtilof  boys  from  infancy  to  their 
eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Ensdr  has  Wit-  mem  of  enforcing  du- 
ties which  have  been  acknowledged  as  duties ;  which  would 
indisputably  promote  the  happiness  of  parents  and  chil- 
idren,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  that  country  where  they 
aiay  be  most  strictly  observed.  For  who  can  deny  that  a 
strong,  vigorous  and  well  informed  race  is  the  surest  support 
and  the  greatest  pride  of  a  nation?  Who  will  deny,  that 
man,  like  other  animals,  is  improvable  by  nurture;  or  that 
the  time  and  attention  employed  in  training  him  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  are  ill  be- 
stowed ? 

There  is  no  part  of  the   world    to  which   this   reasoning 
would   be    inapplicable.       But   England    should,    above  all 
nations,  be  attentive  to   the   education  of  her  youth.     The 
Tib  ill  ties  of  most  countries  are  directed  in  ti>eir  fullest  lustre 
to  but  one  or  two  channels.     War  is   the  trade   of  France. 
An    immense  population   highly   favoured  by   nature  with 
quick  faculties,  and  supported  b}'  a  soil  the  most   fertile   and 
productive  in   the  world,  secure  to  France  advantages   that 
are  inestimable.  War  was  the  almost  exclusive  trade  of  Ger- 
many, until  her  arms  were  wrested  from  her  b}'  the  superior 
genius    of  her  aspiring  neighbour.     Italy,  contented    witli 
beholding  from   shore  the   wreck   of  others,   remained  the 
quiet  lool^er  on  of  battles  in    which  she  bore  no   part  :  yet 
in  her  huuiiliation,    her   genius  was  successfully  employed 
in  the  arts,  to  which  it  was  wholly  directed.     I'he  strength 
of  Spain  wasparalyzed  ;    insult  added  to  insult,  had  cruslied 
the  more  effectually  her  dormant  energies.     She  had    beea 
beaten  and  bruised,  and  had  only   become   more    malleable 
from  the  liammer.     While  the  genius   of  other   states  had 
remained  torpid  and  inactive,  or    had   exerted  itself  in  but 
few  pursuits,that  of  Britain  was  aspiring  to  eminence  through 
severalroadso     We  were  neither  statesmen,  nor  soldiers,  nor 
sailors,    nor  mechanics  exclusively.       Our  exertions    were 
divided  ;  but  they  were  not  therefore  the  less  successful.  The 
vicinity  of  a  powerful  and    ambitious   neighbour,  which   has 
struck  panic  into  other  nations,  has  called  forth  those  talents 
which  would  otherwise   have    been    unknown   for   want  of 
opportunities  for   exertion.      With  the  disadvantage  of  a 
small  population,  we  take  the  lead  in  mercantile  and  nautical , 
a  (fairs;  we  conquer,  defend,  and  feed  distant  colonies  ;  we  are 
outdone  by  none  of  the  moderns  in  the  arts,  and  are  superior 
to  all  nations  in  literature.     It  is  evident  therefore   that   a 
greater  proportion   of  subjects  are  engaged  in   active   eni- 
ployinentsthan  those  of  any  other  nation  whatever.     Wiiti 
physical  means  so  stnull,  and   with  pursuits  so  various  and 
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complex,  there  is  but  little  room  foridlers.  The  mass  of  the 
people  should  be  well  informed,  active,  sagacious, -and  en- 
terprising, that  we  may  support  the  hard  earned  and  well 
deserved  situation  which  we  have  gained.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  our  strength  is  artificial,  that  our  resources 
are  the  riches  of  all  nations,  which  we  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate, and  turn  to  our  own  account.  Tlie  greatest  attention 
should  therefore  be  bestowed  in  training  up  the  3'outh  of 
England,  on  whom  so  much  will  necessaril}-  devolve,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  early  initiation  into  accounts,  the  incite- 
ments to  commerce,  and  the  hopes  of  lucre,  must,  if  left 
to  operate  unresisted  by  nobler  incentives,  give  a  tinge  of 
meanness  to  the  mind  and  manners  of  our  countrymen. 
To  meetall  these  difficulties  which  have  raised  us  so  highly 
as  a  nation,  it  is  to  be  feared  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  educating  our  youth,  excepting  those  of  the  higher  rank, 
or  those  w  ho  have  been  intended  exclusively  for  literature. 
As  the  volumes  before  us  are  replete  with  erudition,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
chapter  which  peculiarly  regards  the  health  and  morals  of 
children)  many  hints  will  be  found  useful  to  the  commercial 
or  laborious  classes  of  society,  who  are  surely  more  in  need 
of  precepts  for  conduct,  than  those  to  whom  the  author 
addresses  himself.  Meanwhile  the  poor  are  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  do  their  daily  labour  in  savage  stupidity,  and  the 
young  clerks  and  apprentices,  in  no  degree  differing  from 
the  poor,  excepting  in  the  impudence  and  flippancy  which  a 
prospect  of  success  in  trade  inspires,  remain  undisturbed 
to  scandalize  the  metropolis. 

In  the  first  section  ol'tiie  work,  some  useful,  though  trite, 
observations  are  made  on  the  management  of  boj's  from 
infancy  to  their  eighteenth  year.  The  advice  given  to  mo- 
thers of  suckling  their  own  children,  has  reason  and  expe- 
rience in  its  favour.  Indeed  it  would  seem  very  improvident 
in  nature,  if  the  woman  who  had  strength  to  bear  a  child, 
should  be  deficient  in  supplying  nutriment  to  the  off'spring 
which  she  has  borne.  This  subject  has  been  handled  time 
out  of  mind  by  physicians,  who,  unless  biassed  by  private 
interest,  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  nature  and  of  sense. 
The  little  poem  of  Luigi  Tansilio  is  made  known  to  the 
English  reader  by  lloscoe  ;  and  would  act  as  no  mean 
advocate  upon  those  who  are  already  half  persuaded  of  the 
duties  vvfhich  belong  to  mothers.  Many  remarks  follow  of 
no  very  high  interest.  The  author,  in  his  endeavour  to  omit 
nothing,  however  obvious,  dwells  frequently  -on  subjects 
palpable, and  worn  thread  bare  by  haadling.     Who  would 
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have  expected   the  followin£^,   which  concludes  with  some 
moral,  but  certainly  feeble  lines  from  Thomson  ? 

*  Children  should  be  restrained  frem  despoiling  birds  of  their 
young.  Phocylides  recomrtiends  a  partial  spoliation  ;  yet,  why 
render  even  a  bird  wretched,  by  depriving  it  of  liberty?  Keeping 
birds  in  cages  is  not  merely  confined  to  boys  :  many  descriptions 
of  people  act  the  same  puerile  part  ;  such  as  young  ladies,  who 
want  some  individuals  of  their  kind  on  whom  the}'  may  impose 
their  affections  ;  and  married  women,  without  a  progeny,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  children  ;  and  old  maids  and  superannuated  bachelors, 
who  substitute  such  prisoners  for  offspring  and  society.  Let  the 
feathered  race  range  th  *  fields  and  the  woods  ;  God  intended  them 
to  be  nature's  commoners: 

*  Oh,  then,  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song, 
Spare  the  soft  tribes  ;  this  barbarous  act  forbear  ; 
If  in  your  bosom  innocence  can  win, 
Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade.* 

Cruelty  he  does  not  think  so  inherent  in  our  nature  as  it 
may  generally  appear.  He  imputes  the  torturing  and  kill- 
ing of  animals,  which  affords  a  repast  so  delicious  to  chil- 
dren and  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  to  the  impulse  of 
curiosity.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motive  or  desire  which 
is  gratified,  its  indulgence  is  promoted  by  cruelty;  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  For  al- 
though boys  are  deterred  at  no  very  late  age  from  shedding 
blood,  from  torturing,  and  from  mangling  by  the  imputation 
of  savageness  which  is  affixed  to  open  inhumanity,  the 
inherent  disposition  to  injure  and  to  persecute  is  orly  di- 
verted into  other  chaimels;  and  he  who  when  a  boy  could 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  distortions  of  a  chicken  or  a  dog 
writhing  in  agonies,  would  with  equal  pleasure,  were  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  laws,  direct  the  quota  of  torture 
lo  be  inflicted  by  the  rack  on  a  fellow  creature,  and  tri- 
umph in  his  sufferings..  What  is  the  history  of  mankind 
but  a  series  of  the  most  unremitting  cruelty  !  In  what  coun- 
try have  not  the  governors,  wliere  they  had  opportunity  and 
power  of  display mg  their  dispositions  unrestrained,  abused 
their  birth  right  in  the  most  sanguinary  actions?  The  iron 
crown,  the  bed  of  steel,  the  auto-da-fe, 

Verbera,  carnifices,  robur,  pix,  lamina,  toedie, 
are  of  all  chmates,  and  of  all  nations,  where  human  nattire  Is 
permitted    to  revel   uncurbed   by   the  dread   of  retributive 
justice. 

The  rock  on  which  this  gentleman  has  split,  is  that  pro- 
found seriousness  attached  to  trifles  which  frequently  leads 
him  away  into  theory.    His  abhorrence  of  falsehood  induces 
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him  to  brand  the  most  common  modes  of  speaking  with  tbe 
title  of  ialse.  School  is  a  place  whose  very  name  strikes 
panic  into  many  boys,  and  more  particularly  those  who  arc 
timid  from  nature^or  rendsred^o  by  the  fondness  of  mothers. 
Our  author  says, 

'  No  falsehood  is  more  usual,  than  that  the  time  spent  at  school  k 
♦he  pleasantest  period  of  life.  Elders  hope  by  this  means  to  make 
the  child  enamoured  with  coercion.  Reasonable  beings  ought  to 
be  persuaded  to  perform  what  is  right  by  ingenuous  motives.  On 
whatever  subject  you  address  the  boy,  let  truth,  that  quality  which 
gives  the  stamp  and  character  to  all  the  virtues,direct  your  discourse  : 
if  you  speak  to  him  of  school,  tell  him  it  is  irksome,  but  necessary: 
that  the  ditficulties  will  decrease  as  he  proceeds  :  that,  as  he  is 
assiduous,  the  period  of  restraint  will  be  abridged  :  that  accom- 
plishments can  only  be  the  fruit  of  diligence  j  and  that  their  at- 
tainment is  delightful  and  glorious.' 

However  sound  this  reasoning  may  appear,  it  surely  evin» 
ces  a  thorough  inattention  to  the  capacities,  and  ignorance 
of  the  dispositions  of  children,  to  whom  our  author  attri- 
butes so  much  foresight  of  the  honours  and  advantages 
resulting  from  a  tedious,  crabbed  and  austere  discipline^ 
Our  author  should  reniember  tliat  civihzalion  makes  us 
children  of  art  j  that  education  is  througliout  a  resistance 
to  natural  propensities  ;  I'pat  the  pill  is  unpalatable,  and  has 
need  of  a  liiile  gilding;  and  that  not  only  children,  but  grown 
up  men  with  beards  and  spectacles,  must  be  frequently 
cheated  into  doing  good  to  themselves.  One  of  Dryden'a 
heroes  exclaims  in  triumph, 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  first  n"!a<le  man, 
'  Ere  the  vile  laws  of  servitude  began, 

^Vhe^  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Will  cold  phlegmatic  reasoning  induce  a  being  thus  rude 
and  naturally  proud  of  his  rudeness,  to  relinquish  his  savage 
independence  ? 

The  author  complains,  that, '  though  a  boy  may  preserve 
his  knowledge  of  Latin'  he  soon   loses    his  attainments    in 
Greek.'    This,  among  other  causes  which  might  be  adduced, 
owes  its  rise  not  to  any  dislike  to  the  language  Itself,  not   to 
the  nauseousness  of  the  draught,  but  to  the^unpleasant  me- 
dium through  which,  particularly  of  late  years,   it  has  been 
imbibed.     From,  liaving  no  language   of    their   own    worth 
cultivation,  the  Germans  have  with  niore   peculiar   devotion 
applied  their   stubborn    and    unyielding  faculties    to  (J reek 
literature.      The    Heyues,    the    Hermans,  tlie   Jacobs,  the 
Schutze's,  andtheSchneiders,wilh  along  list  uf  broad  shoul- 
dered  young  men  more  fitted 
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Versare  glebas,  et  severae 

Matrisati  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes, 

are  in  fault  for  this  untlinely  abandonment  of  the  Greefe, 
where  it  takes  place.  Homer,  iEschylus,  the  historians  anc? 
the  philot^ophers,  are  imported  with  all  but  their  texts,  or 
should  the  text  not  be  ab-^olutely  i'orgotten,  it  is  stinted  and 
crimped  up  at  the  top  of  the  p;»ge,  merely  as  a  iool:er-on 
of  the  dreadful  battles,  the  thrusts  and  parries  of  commen- 
.tators  exhibited  ia  the  notes,  to  which  it  has  unconscious- 
ly given  birth  by  some  simple  expression,  which  required 
perversion  to  be  misinterpreted,  JVJen  with  darned  worsted 
stockings,  of  low  extraction,  and  lower  pretensions  to  the 
gifts  of  nature,  are  dragged  forth  from  the  garrets  and 
cellars  of  Gottingen,  to  be  dubbed  viri  clariss  :,  and  beconje 
the  first  consuls  and  emperors  of  literature;  a  n  ading  of 
110  consequence  provokes  their  displeasure  ; 

turn  jurgia  prima  soiiare 
Incipiunt  ammis  anlentibus — •ha;C  tub:a  pugnre. 

Immediately  some  one  of  this  irritable  tribe,  couching 
his  grey  goose  quill,  and  rising  in  his  literary  stirrups,  fol- 
lowed by  an  army  of  desperadoes  disciplined  by  himself, 
and  inured  to  index-making  and  scrivening,  commences 
his  ravc^ges  on  taste,  genius,  and  sense.  It  is  pitiable  to 
behold  ihe  affra}',  to  see  the  p.t>.c!iv  ai/xa  flowing  copiously 
on  either  side  oyer  fair  reams  ot"  paper,  blotting  and  blurriiif 
every  thing  in  its  way.  After  the  subjection  of  the  whole 
Germaniq  body  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  tiie  invasion 
of  Englan'd  is  meditated,  and  without  waiting  for  gun- 
boats, he  makes  good  his  landing.  Sense  undrilled  in  the 
warfare,  is  soon  bribed,  or  overwhelmed  by  his  legions,  and 
stops  not  in  his  career  till  he  has  the  happiness  to  be  in- 
vested  with  the  purple  at  Oxford.  The  author  however  is 
incorrect  in  complaining  of  the  abandonment  of  Greek, 
^ever  was  that  language  so  much  in  vogue  as  at  present. 
Jt  is  unfortunate  that  a  medicine  so  salutary,  should  be 
mixed  with  drugs  so  prejudicial  to  sound  sense.  A  student 
who  reads  the  Greek  ptiilosophers  or  poets  with  all  their 
incumbrances,  resembles  that  feverish  patient  who  after 
having  taken  a  cooling  draught  in  compliance  with  a  pre- 
scription of  Ills  physician,  washes  it  down  with  brar^dy.  It 
is  like  applying  an  antidote  and  bane  at  the  same  time. 

The  reasoning  on  an  early  initiation  into  theme  Vv-ritino- 
is  very  well  deserving  attention  ;  the  author  objects  to  it 
on  grounds  which  are  well  chosen,  and  abl}'  defended.  But 
be  has  omitted  to  use  the  strongest  argument  against  this 
practice  j    which   is,  Uiiit   ihe  liubit  of  encouraging  such 
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depositaries  of  grave  nonsense,  must  promote  the  propa- 
gation of  those  common-place  ideas,  with  which  we  are 
overwhelmed  at  the  bar,  from  ihe  pulpit,  and  on  the  stage. 
We  do  not  I'femember  a  single  instance  of  what  is  called  a 
good  theme  writer  who  either  promised  or  performed  any 
thing  beyond  it.  Some  exercises  however,  besides  reading, 
we  conceive  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  becoming  inti- 
mate with  the  two  languages.  The  safest  would  probably 
be  a  re-translation  of  some  author  into  his  own  language 
from  the  English,  and  a  comparison  with  the  original.  But 
imagination  is  peculiar  to  youth,  and  early  efforts  at  poetry 
bespeak  more  certainly  a  mind  raised  bej'ond  the  level  of 
the  multitude.  The  images  for  poetr}^  are  every  where  at 
hand  :  a  sunbrighlor  a  gloomy  day  ;  the  rising  or  the  set-ing 
sun  ;  a  church  yard  ;  and  all  those  vivid  emotions  of  love 
and  hatred,  pain  and  pleasure,  which  succeed  to  each  other 
so  rapidly  in  youUi,  point  out  verse  for  tbe  delineation. 
The  subject  however  should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner^ 
as  neither  to  give  free  admission  to  worn  out  thoughts  or 
words,  nor  to  encourage  any  attempts  at  reconciling  mecha- 
nism and  its  terms  toversc.  At  Cambridge  the  odes  are  ge- 
peraliy  written  on  the  common  place  of  Britain's  glory; 
and  consequently,  if  Mr.  Dibdin  were  a  competitor,  he 
would  always  bear  off  the  palra.  A  prize  poem  at  Oxforci 
was  won  by  a  gentleman  who  toiled  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  mining,  with  a  fair  description  of  the  tools  and  en- 
ginesiised  in  this  highly  useful,  but  highly  unpoetical  sci- 
ence. This  labour  v/as  however  atchieved  bv  the  younij 
miner  with  such  fidelity,  that  not  only  the  engmes  were 
described  accurately,  but  the  noises  made  by  each  engine 
were  echoed  by  the  verses  according  to  a  nostrum  of  Pope 
and  others.  The  whole  exercise  resounded  w.ith  thwacking, 
screaking,  thumping,  hammering,  blowing  and  exploding. 
Nay,  sometimes  we  smelled,  or  seemed  to  smell,  the  mephitic 
air  struggling  for  a  vent  through  five  and  six  hexameters  in 
succession.  -  So  wonderful  was  the  deception— all  the  verses 
were  in  labour  :  and  the  student  of  course  came  off  with  the 
prize. 

Our  author's  schemes  for  vegetable,  in  preference  to  animal 
food,  his  prescription  of  leaden  shoes  to  strengthen  the  knees, 
teaching  boys  household  economy,  and  making  them  tran- 
scribe books  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  style, together  with 
fifty  other  theories,  remind  us  strongly  of  a  chapter  in  Rabe- 
lais— '  How  Gargantuadid  amuse  himself  in  rainy  v/eather.' 
We  were  glad  to  tind  objections  urged  against  the  passion  for 
galvanism,  electricity,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  which  ra- 
ges so  violently  at  present^   and  which,   if  pursued  at  au  early 
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a^e,  before  the  complete  attainment  of  useful  knowledge, 
only  tend  to  make  youth  contradictory,  arrogant,  and  in- 
flated with  pride  at  the  acquisition  of  a  few  liard  and  long 
names,  and  a  few  experiments  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
puzzle  their  grandmothers,  and  astound  their  aunts. 

The  first  chapter,  on  which  we  have  been  too  diffuse,  clo- 
ses with  a  salutary  recommendation  to  gain  adroitness  ia 
all  those  bodily  exercises,which  promote  vigour  in  the  limbs, 
and  grace  in  their  deportment. 

Everything  in  our  author  is  a  premeditated  scheme;  a 
parent  must  begin,  proceed,  and  end  exactly  as  is  here  laid 
down,  or  the  whole  fabric  will  fall  to  the  ground.  While  he 
is  aiming  at  perfection,  he  isexposinghis  pupil  to  ulter  ruia 
after  he  has  passed  the  eighteenth  year. 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  his  censure  of  English 
universities  ;  and  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  notice  th& 
substitute  proposed. 

From  ahintof  Montaigne,  jNIr.Ensor  recommends  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries  ;  and  here  we  must  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  reflect  on  a  custom,  usual  with  this  author,  of  usher- 
ing in  any  scheme  or  opinion  which  has  fallacy  on  the  face  of 
it,  under  the  sanction  of   names. 

Thus  we  have  him  backed  up  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mil- 
ton in  his  abuseof  universities,  by  Montaigne  in  his  recom- 
mendation, of  travelling  at  17  and  18  years  of  age,  with 
examples  of  Paul  i'errot  and  del'Hopital  who  had  travelled; 
by  Mr.  M'Ennie  in  his  recommendation  of  vegetable 
diet;  b}'  Dacier,  Brumoi,  Piron,  Voltaire,  Fenelon  and  L.t 
iMoLte,  in  lamenting  the  servitude  of  rhyme  ;  by  Mr.  Eu- 
sor  himself  in  recommending  blank  verse,  and  by  the  same 
gentleman  in  preferring  Cowper's  Homer  to  that  of  Pope. 
None  of  these  subjects  are  of  a  nature  so  trivial  as  to  be 
undeserving  of  some  notice  ;  they  aft'ect  morality,  erudition 
and  the  mode  of  nutriment ;  and  the  world  have  a  riglit  to 
expect  reasons,  and  very  cogent  ones,  for  a  de[)arturc 
from  received  opinions. 

In  other  places  we  find  the  author  asserting  some  com- 
mon and  unimportant  facts,  as  it  afraid  to  assert  tiieui 
without  the  shelter  of  a  whole  muster  roll  of  men  mighty  in 
the  field,  cabinet  or  library,  thus  : 

'Let  nu'  in--istthen  that  tlienursi^  b(; selected  with  uncommon  care. 
JMontaigiie  attributes    a  principal  part  cf  eilucaii(jn  to  her.' 

•  *  Though  this  advice  bhoulci  be  resented  by  many,  Hippocrates 
aiid-Sydenhain  have  established  it  as  a  fact,  that  imiure,  unassisted, 
acres  diseases.' 

'  U  physic  be  administered,  the  simplest  is  the  best  :  and  this 
WAS  tht  cpuuun  of  Cato,' 
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f  I  am  of  Rousseau's  opinion,  that  those  who  havs  the  care  ,&f 
children  should  only  be  cautious  to  preserve  lliem  from  accidents.' 

*  Some  would  have  fathers  be  their  children's  teachprs  :  how  few 
kave  leisure  from  their  respective  occupations,  and  how,  few  lik« 
Cato  and  D'Aguesseau,  are  equal  to  the  task  !' 

In  short,  Mr.  Easor  would  not  be  satisfied  with  saying 
thai  Queen  Anne  is  actually  dead,  but  he  would  cite  all  the 
authorities  from  chronicles,  private  testimonies,  acts  and 
records,  besides  the  greater  historians,  to  substaiitiate  an  as- 
•ertion  so  daring. 

We  now  return  to  the  travellinG:  scheme.  It  will  be  agreed 
on  ali  iiands,  that  tlie  time  passed  between  the  age  of  18  aittl 
that  of  Qianhood  is  (lie  most  critical,  and,  whttlier  we  re- 
gard morality  or  improven)ent  in  knowledge,  that  which 
i^equires  the  most  vigilant  and  anxious  solicitude  irosn  per- 
sons who  have  themselves  outlived  the  danger. 

Atthat  age  youtli  begin  to  rise  in  their  pretensions  ;  and, 
from  the  title  of  man  which  is  then  usudilly  con(ened,  they 
expect  all  the  rights  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves, 
if  safely  only  were  consulted,  llie  safest  asylum  would  he 
tile  parent's  house,  and  the  safest  euiployment  would  be  the 
gradual  initiation  into  his  pursuits  and  prcjfession  under  the 
ciirection,  and  with  the  cncourageiqent  of  one,  whose  age  is 
able  to  direct,  and  whose  inlcrest  it  is  to  direct  well.  'I'lie 
regularity  and  reptjse  of  a  well  ordered  family,  tlie  friendly 
intercourse  of  sexes  at  ta!>le  and  in  evening  amusements, 
the  conversation  and  reading  which  are  necessary  to  enable  a 
youth  to  bear  liispart  in  it, seem  to  ofl^^er  the  surest  proniise  of 
liealth  and  hap[>iness.  It  is  iiowever  l^y  no  means  certain 
that  this  would  be  afield  large  enough  fur  the  expansion  of 
great  abilities.  The  additional  incentive  of  emulation  must 
fee  added  to  the  inclination  and  powers  turned  to  literature, 
and  if  the  universities  be  not  the  best  places,  tbey  are  ut 
ieast  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

it  is  diverting  to  pursue  the  yoyth  of  our  author's  imagi- 
nation. He  is  now  on  atour  to  thegreat  capitals  of  Europe, 
like  the  bee  sucking  honey  and  nothing  but  honey  from 
every  thing  kbout  him.  He  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  is  more  than  half  seas  Over  in  his  passage 
irom  Germany  without  intoxication.  JVJa.cte  nova  virtute 
puer  J 

There  is  one  chance  out  of  twenty,  that  the  youth  will 
return  from  the  continent  embelhshed  with  all  the  easy  gai- 
ety and  gentlemanly  exercises  of  Paris,  with  the  soft  enun- 
liatiori  and  taste  of  Florence,  wit!)  tlie,  we  hardly  know 
v/init  good  of  Germany.  But  the  remaining  nineteen 
viiunct;}  ai'e  iu  i'avour  of  his  returning  with  French  gascc- 
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nade,  flippancy  and  insincerity  without  its  gaiety,  Italitft^ 
cunning  without  its  graces,  will:  the  prolix  stupidity 
of  Germany — tor  that  is  all  which  could  be  acquired 
there.  To  this  mass  ofahsurdities  and  vices  add  a  thorougli 
conten)pt  for  his  own  country  and  connections.  He 
would  contradict  his  faliier,  he  a'^hametl  of  his  mother's 
homeliness,  snub  his  brother,  pincli  his  sisters,  and  hul.ly  his 
iViends.  On  the  first  fog<:y  day  lie  would  sigh  for  the  blue 
serene  of  Jtaly,  at  the  (irst  approach  of  a  ballad  singer's 
Scream  he  would  invoke  the  name  of  some  i'avrmrite  soprano, 
he  would  be  eternallv  ou  (lest<ipoir  and  tout  exiadi  for  no- 
thing, and  with  all  a-  Tiprman's  senlimcnlalily,  he  would 
scjueeze  a  beggar  won: an  bv  the  haiid,  hide  ''  the  tear  whick 
fain  would  fall,"  and  depart  wiLhoi-.t  affronting  her  with  a 
trifling  donation.  Are  the  following  excellencies  certain  to 
he  acquired  by  early  travelliug? 

*  It  will  also  render  men  Ic^s  ennmoiircd  of  tl»t  ir  own  prejiulice?, 
and  morcmcrcifal  toTlifc--ni- act  ices  of  others:  it  will  without  weil;~ 
tniiig  a  man's  patriotism,  ext>nil  his  attaciimeut  bt-yon'!  the  bound- 
daries  of  his  own  country;  lor  then  reason,  and  not  propobsesbioa 
wauld  determine  the  course  and   meitsHic  of  his  affection^.' 

After  some  s;rave  and  wiiolescmc  remarks  on  sexual  inter- 
course,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  our  pliilosopher 
calmly  laying  aside  in  his  beard  and  his  snbriety,  losing 
himself  in  the  mazes  of  dangerous  and  lubricous  beautv,  and 
beginning  to  prai>-ce,  fiisk  and  curvet  after  a  new  manner. 
'Hear  the  story  of  Charlotte, 'says  Mr.  [insor:  we  willtreatthe 
yeader  as  a  great  favour  .with,  the  opening  of  it,  desiring, 
if  he  be  a  misogyni^rt,  to  consider  the  maiter  a  little- 
more  v.'ith  liiinself;  and  assuring  him  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  Alany  rate,  if  he  be  marble  to  other  females, 
we  here  throw  down  our  gauntlet,  and  d^fy  him  to  gaze  oa 
the  full-length  picture  of  Charlotte  witli  inditferent  eyes. 
Or  if  he  does,  he  deserves  to  be — but  no  matter.  Here  siie  is 
—  only  look  at  her: — 

She  was  the  sole  object  of  her  m:-ther's  pride. ami  the  darling  <•<( 
her  father's  joy;  for  she  alone  survived  of  many  chihiren.  As  time 
advanced,  she  <^rew  in  beauty:  each  hour  di.-flo>;ed  new  attractions^ 
till  the  woman  was  confessed  in  the  maturity  of  every  ehurm.  hi 
height  her  stature  exceeded  tiic  Grecian  Venus,  in  i^race  it  expres- 
sed the  flowing  outline  of  Curreggio  ;  tier  !-tep  was  hoLiniing;  her 
attitudes  had  the  beauty  of  motion,  and  ber  llesh  diinpic'l,  ds  slie 
moved,  through  every  feature.  Goiden  tresses  plaverl  on  a  ne(  k 
of  alabaster,  which  s\vc:l!ed  palpitating;  liie  lily  and  carnfition  ri- 
valled each  other  in  her  complexion;  horteeih  were  white  as  ivory; 
her    breath    was   bahny;     ruses    were  scalterej  u.t    her  lips,  [iquid 
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lustre  dazzled  in  her  sight,  and  her  voice  echoed  through  the  heart 
with  wood-toned  modulation.  Such  was  Charlotte,  when  Charles 
appeared,  youthful,  animated  in  his  gestures,  robust  in  his  person, 
brilliant  in  his  discourse,  formed  to  make  woman  false :  he  was 
the  first  man  that  she  had  seen  with  woman's  eyes  ;  and  for  him 
she  had  conceived  a  stiong  affection.' 

The  whole  story  down  to  '  her  susceptible  heart  was 
overpowered,'  '  he  pressed  her  fainting  to  his  breast/  and 
further  on  to  '  how  all  was  delight,  extacy,  delirium,  rap- 
tures/ 8cc.  &c.  is  all  in  the  same  strain,  and  is  a  very  fa- 
vourable testimony  to  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Elisor's  passions. 

As  for  Charles,  the  false,  periidious  Charles,  he  is  a  var-, 
let;  and  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  so  to  his  face, 
if  ever  we  meet  him  in  com  pan  v. 

Again,  in  prescribing  early  rising,  the  author,  forgetful 
of  the  climate  in  which  we  live,  becomes  turbulent  and 
rather  troublcsouic.  Of  an  English  morning  in  general,  he 
says, 

'  How  rich  ;nid  charming  appears  now  all  nature  !  In  the  east 
the  source  o:  light  and  life  displays  its  own  triumphant  coming  ; 
the  horizon  is  burnished  gold  ;  the  anient  atmosphere  graduates  with 
fciiffron  tints  a  vast  expanse  of  purest  jethcr ;  dews  condense  into 
clouds:  thus,  flying  the  vulleys  and  purpling  as  they  ascend  from 
the  earth,  the  illuminated  summits  of  the  loftiest  hills  are  seen  ; 
and  as  the  sun  peers  above  the  line  which  separates  night  from  day, 
the  landscape  opens  wide;  tlic  bird^  resume  their  song;  the  herds 
arise  ;  the  husbandman  prrcetds  to  labour,  and  carols  as  b^ 
goes/ 

The  author,  from  many  hints  to  be  found  scattered  through 
this  volume,  seems  to  consider  his  countrymen  as  too  inat- 
tenliveto  the  lighter  graces  and  exercises,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  soiten  the  austerity  of  maniiers  brought  on  by  in- 
tense thinking,  or  application  to  but  one  pursuit.  They  are 
exhorted  thereibre,  il  not  to  study,  at  least  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  painting,  sUituary,  and  music,  and,  with  all  due 
di^^crimination,  the  Italian  schof^l  is  considered  as  affording 
the  best  modtis;  The  great  danger,  which  at  present  threat- 
ens the  annihilation  ot  elegance,  taste,  good  breeding  and 
literature,  originates  in  the  incapacity  so  prevalent  among 
our  rich  men  to  estimate  works  of  genius.  In  the  golden 
days  of  Tlurence,  the  merciiant  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
scholar  and  tlie  gentleman.  A  sound  and  classical  education 
was  the  subslralum  on  which  future  enquiries  were  built, 
'i'he  knowlcdae  of  accounts,  and  tlie  habit  of  doinor  business. 
whi(  h  are  easily  acquired,  were  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  a  regular   course  of  studies  calculated  to  expand 
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the  Ideas,  and  to  fit  a  man  for  supporting  the  consequence 
which  future  opulence   would  bestow. 

Such  merchants  were   capable   of  being  the  guardians  of 
literature  and   the   arts.   How    melancholy    is  the   reverse, 
where  the  power  of  giving  patronage  is  vested  in  the   hands 
of  purse  proud  and  uneducated  men  !  Tiieir  villas  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  their  carriages,  their   tables,  their  dresses  may 
be  costly  and  sumptuous     in   the  extreme.     But  no  change 
in  circumstances  shall   put  oft"   their   early  habits  ;  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth,  that  short  period  of  which  most  should 
bemade,when  the  mind  should  be  enlarged  by  ideas,  and  the 
body  rendered  graceful    by  exercises,  have   been  passed  in 
neglect   of  every  thing,  but  accounts,     it  is  true,  an  insti- 
tution has  been  set  on  foot,  but   this  will    only  increase  the 
evil,  by  adding  assurance  to  ignorance.     It    is   beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.     After  the   discipline  of  a  public  school, 
such  societies  may  be  useful  to  the  promotion   of  literature. 
But  to  begin  with  galvanism,  electricity,  and  all  the  farra-r 
go  of  chemistry  and   philosophy,  will  only  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.     Our  author,  like   a  patriot   and   a  gen- 
tleman, decides  in  preference  of  a  public  school.     Nothing 
was  ever  more  offensive   and  disgusting  than  tire  nostrums 
for  education  preached  up   in  public  news-papers,  and   pri- 
vate conversations.      Every    thing    known   before  is    to  be 
exploded.     Large  painted   boards  are  heard  swinging  on  the 
highways  announcing  senunaries,    in    which    every  experi- 
ment is  practised   to  degrade  and  humiliate    the  human  fa- 
culties.    Then  the  grammars  are  written  by  the  masters  : 
French  is  spoken  at  dinner  :  Italian    taught,  and  the  use  of 
the  globes  on  a  new  plan.     A   fine  garden,  in  which  none 
but  the  parents  have  liberty  to  walk,  is  another  pledge  of 
exercise  and  air  for  the  pupil,  who   is   in  reality  confined  to 
some  back  yard  with  a  hundred  of  his  associates.     On  estab- 
lishments conducted  at  the  will  of  private  individuals,  who 
are  to  make  the  most  of  them,  no  firm  reliance  can  be  placed. 
,   Public  institutions  bear  with  tliem  the  authority  of  time  and 
experience  as  guarantees  to  the  efficiency  of  their  plan,  and 
are   conducted  by  men  who  are  not  self-elected,    but  owe 
their  election  to  the  choice  of  others  conferred  on  superior 
abilities.     The   learned  professions  surely  demand  more  ca- 
pacity and  previous  industry,  than  would  fit  a  man  for  con- 
ducting a  firm.     And  yet  few   persons  begin  to   study  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,    until  they  have  attained  their  twenty- 
second  year.     Their  time  has  been  employed  in  studies  which 
are  the  key  to  all  future  knowledge,     it  has  been  urged   aa 
an   objection    to  bestov.'ing    the   education  of  gentlemen  oa 
those, who  are  to  follow  the  mercantile  line,  that  after  imbii^^ 
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ing  notions  of  elegance  and  refinement, they  will  become  ioQ 
taslidioiis    for  the    tame    drudgery  of  tiie   coimiing   house. 
This  objection  would  be  equally,  or   more  applicable  to  the 
young  Ia\v\er  or  physician^  who  after  a  course  of  general 
study   is    confined  at  that  age  to  the  monotonous  gram  mar 
of  a  single  profession.    The  desk  of  a   special  pleader  has  no 
such    mighty   allurements  in  itself,  neither  do  we  conceive 
valking  tlie  hospitals  either   entertaining  or  delicate.     But 
the  end  to  be   answered   by  perseverance   in  these   labours 
is  for  ever   in   view,  and  a   few  feelings   are  sacrificed  to  a 
bappy  result.      At  this  age,  and    armed  with  such  an  edu- 
cation,   ttie  young    merchant  might    enter  on   his   career 
iiith  all  those  advantages  which  would  enable  liim  to  throvr 
a  lustre  on  his  future   fortunes.     A  gentleman  himself  in  liis 
attainment    and    manners  (for  money  never  made  one  yet), 
he  would  pay  deference  to  superior  abilities,  and  be  tlie  tree 
under  whose  branches  the  arts  might  safely  repose. 

The  child  is  now  conducted  from  his  birih  to  manhood. 
He  is  all  virtue  and  moralit}-;  the  languages  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world  are  his  own.  The  gentleman  is  stamped 
on  all  he  says,  does,  or  thinks.  He  is  all  vigorous  and 
active.  The  mind  and  the  body  are  sound.  Yet  we  pronounce 
bim  unsafe,  and  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  happiness  m  this 
life^  and  witiiout  a  hope  of  any  thing  beyond  it.      His  parent 

*  Has  pushed  him  into  life  without  an  oar/ 

The  time  has  long  elapsed  since  his  philosophic  guardian  could 
have  said  to  him,  'Remember  thy  Creator  in  ihe  days  of  thy 
i!outh  ;'  and  we  supposed  religion  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sub- 
ject most  important  for  a  separate  discussion.  Ex{)ectation 
was  first  staggered  in  p,  54,  by  a  caveat  uttered  against 
reading:  the  Bible  at  an  early  age.  Tlie  author  talks  of*  the 
inveterate  malice  of  the  clergy  ;>gainst  Bolifibroke;'  as  if  the 
clergy  were  the  only  body  interested  in  the  protection  of 
religion  from  the  attacks  of  visionaries ;  and  as  if  thcj 
alone  will  feel  concerned  at  his  observations  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Bolinbroke. 

The  *  masterpiece' of  reasoning,  the  argumenfsfhat  defied 
sophistry,'  contained  in  Hume's  chaj)ter  on  miracles,  have 
most  fortunately  for  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  the 
world,  been  completely  refuted  by  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  We 
have  occasionally  to  notice  works  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  undermining  religion.  In  those  notices,  vve 
pay  no  compliment  to  our  own  sagacity,  in  affirming, 
the  advantage  to  be  always  on  our  side,  little  being  advan- 
ced bv  our  opponents  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  ans- 
wered' to  their  confusion.  Their  system  of  moral  recmitde 
ia  a  httle  unfair^  for  what  is  tiie  source  of  their  sublimljj^io-^. 
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ralily  ?  The  very  system  whinh  i-s  tiie  object  of  their  derision. 
We  sav  tleri?!oii,  for  to  aiLTUinent  tliev  lav  no  claim.  Tliev* 
string  together  all  the  charities  of  life  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  arrayed  in  this  borrowed  drapery, 
are  surprised  and  delisjliled  with  their  own  comeliness.  After 
taounting  to  a  height  iinivnown  to  the  philosophers  of  old,  who 
were  left  to  their  own  uninspired  reason,  they  ungratefully 
kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  ascended.  Of  this 
number  is  the  author  under  revievv.  He  is  well  read  in 
ancient  and  modern  lore.  He  is  subtle  ;  and,  v.'here  the 
position  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself  is  not  abso- 
lutely untenable,  is  obstinate  and  sometimes  successful  ia 
its  defence.  But  what  neither  the  reasoning  of  HuiBe, 
nor  the  wit  of  V'oltaire  failed  to  accomplish,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  performed  by  ordinary  men.  Indeed  he 
appears  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  defending  tenets  so  unac- 
countable. The  poi.'ion  is  administered  in  small  portions 
here  and  there  scattered  through  the  work.  After  hinting 
something  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  he  shrinks  from  inves- 
tigation, and  changes  the  subject. 

We  shall  resume  our  examination  of  this  work  in  our  next 
number, 

_     (To  be  continued.) 

Art.  HI. — Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Soa'tfy  of  Loudon, 
instituted  in  the  Year  177  J.  f'oL  (').  Svo.  Longman. 
1805. 

MORE  than  half  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  comm;ini- 
cations  on  the  subject  of  the  inlhienza,  whi'di  was  epidemic 
in  the  year  loOJ.  We  i:haU  Hrst  notice  the  miscellaneous 
articles. 

Alt,  1. — Sketch  of  the  Si/ni^aritu  of  ancient  to  modem 
Opinions  and  Pruciive  concerning  the  Morbus  Cardiacus, 
B//  iVilliam  Fa  Loner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ^c. 

The  only  remark  we  have  io  make  on  this  paper  is  that 
we  do  not  ihir.kit  at  all  established,  that  i^xoaorbns  cardia- 
cus of  Aret^sus  and  Ga]en„  is  the  same  disease  as  the  ti/nhui 
minor  at  Cuilen,  or  our  modern  slow  nervous  fever.  Are- 
tffius  describes  the  heat  of  the  intestines  to  be  as  it  were 
from  tire;  a  symptom  not  common  in  typhus,  and  which 
rather  assimilates  the  morbus  cardiacus  of  tlie  autients  to 
peritoneal  inflammation.  Tt^ie  analogies  therefore  which 
Dr.  Falconer  fancies  himself  to  h.ive  discovered  betwev'a 
the  modern  and  ancient  practice,  rest,  in  our  opinion,  on  a 
very  insecuie  foundation^   and  lend  to  little   practical    uu- 
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Alt.  2. — Case  of  Angina  Pectoris,  with  a  Dissection.     By 
Samuel  Black,  M.  D.  of  Ncwry,  Ireland. 

This  is  the  second  case  of  awgrna  pec^ores,  in  which  Dr. 
Black  discovered  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  to  be 
ossified.  The  first  was  communicated  to  the  society  in 
1794,  and  pubhshedin  the  fourth  volume  of  their  memoirs. 
If  to  these  facts,  we  add  the  dissections  of  similar  cases  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  Di-.  Jenner,  and  Dr.  Parry,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  symptoms  of  this  obscure  disease  are  produced  by 
organic  derangement  of  this  important  organ.  The  case 
before  us  is  very  well  marked,  and  judiciously  related.  It  is 
but  justice  to  the  author  to  observe,  that  this  paper  was 
drawn  up  in  1796,  and  therefore,  though  its  publication  is 
posterior  to  that  of  Dr.  Parrj-'s  '  Inquiry'  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Black  is  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  connection  be- 
tween this  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

Art.  3. — A  Case  of  Hydrocephnlus  Internus,  terminating 
successfully.  By  Mr.  Edmund  Pitts  Gapper,  SargeoUj 
Ewell,  Surry. 

The  cure,  in  this  case,  is  attributed  to  mercurial  unc- 
tion. 

Art,  4. — Case  of  a  But/,  ti:ho  hecame  of  a  blue  Colour,  some 
Months  after  Birth.  By  Edward  Thomas,  M.  D.  6jc.  St. 
Kitts. 

Art.  5. — A  Case  of  obdinafe  hepatic  Disease.  By  J.  C. 
Lettsom,  M.  D.  S)'c. 

This  vvas  a  case  of  obstinate  jaundice,  which  after  resist- 
ing the  use  of  medicines  for  fourteen  month.s,  disappeared 
at  lengtli  spontaneously.  The  whcle  hepatic  system  seems 
lo  have  been  affected.  A  strong  fever  came  on  previous  to 
the  solution  of  the  disease,  attended  with  pains  almost  uni- 
versal, but  more  violent  in  the  abdomen,  with  tension  of  the 
heart,  deep  yellowness  of  the  skin,  and  dark  coloured  vomit- 
ing. After  four  days,  a  diarrhoea  was  procured,  and,  foj^ 
the  first  time  during  the  space  of  fourteen  months,  the  fasces 
were  yellow,  and  loaded  with  bile,  whiisi  the  urine  and 
complexion  were  lighter.  In  a  month  more  the  patient  was 
convalescent,  and  afterwards  contiuued  to  improve.  Fi- 
nally he  regained  his  former  state  of  fleih  and  complexion, 
and  follows  liis   habitual  occupations. 

Art.  6 — Case  of  a  remarkable  and  successful  Terniination 
of  Scrotal  Hernia.  By  Jaines  Lee,  M.  D.  Spanish  'J  own, 
Jamaica. 

In  this  case,  from  the  gangrened  state  of  the  intestine  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  anus  in  the  groin.  The 
faeces  passed  through  this  orifiie   for  twelve  months,  whei^ 
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it  closed  up,  and  the  patient,  (a  negro  mason)  recovered  a 
natural  passage  through  the  rectiitn. 

Art.  7. —  '1  Case  of  Croup,  successfully  treated  by  Emetics, 
By  J.    Smith,  C.  M.S.  &ic. 

Art.  8. — .4  Case  of  Opisthotonos,  successfully  treated.  By 
the  same. 

This  disease  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  a  burn  on  the 
leg,  which  cicatrized  very  quickly.  Mr.  S.  made  an  incision 
of  some  deptli  into  the  part,  and  applied  a  caustic  the  full 
size  of  the  incrustation.  The  successl'ul  result  of  this  treat- 
ment seems  to  evince  its  propriety. 

Art.  9. — On  the  Origin  of  the  Cow  Pox.  By  Joseph  Head 
Marshall,  M.  D.  S^'c. 

Dr.  Marshall  coincides  in  opinion  with  the  illustrious 
Jenner  that  the  cow  pox  originates  in  the  horse,  i^nd  pro- 
duces a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 

Art.  10. — .4  Case  of  Framhoeua  Guineaensis,  or  Yaws.  By 
J.  Adams,  M.  D.  S^'c. 

We  decline  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  interest- 
ing paper,  as  we  expect  to  have  our  attention  again  called 
to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Adams' treatise  on  morbid  poisons,  the 
second  edition  of  which,  we  understand  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

Art,  11. — A  Case  of  an  extra-uterine  Fatus,  By  K. 
Fothergill,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Art.  12. — A  Case  of  inverted  Uterus  after  Parturition.  By 
Thiophilus  Dyson,  Surgeo7i,  F.  M.  S. 

Art.  13. — An  Account  of  aji  extraordinary  Mass  of  Disease 
found  in  the  left  Cavity  of  the  Thorax.    By  J .  Carden,  Surge^ 
on  to  the  fVoruster  Infirmary,  8^c.     F.  M.  S. 

This  case  is  curious  and  instructive.  In  a  man,  who  died 
with  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  breast;  and  anasarca,  the 
left  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  found  to  be  almost  filled  with, 
a  fatty  looking  subtance,  which  had  compressed  the  left 
lung  to  the  size  of  a  small  hand,  protruded  the  diaphragm 
of  the  same  side  into  a  deep  pouch  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  had  forced  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax.  The  substance  itself  seems  to  have  been  originally 
an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph. 

Art.  14. — Histoiy  and  Dissectio7i  of  a  Case  of  intestinal  Ul- 
ceration, with  Remarks.     By  11.  Field,  Sec.  M.  S. 

The   ulceration   occupied  a  considerable  portion    of  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  immediately  above  iisjunction  witli 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.  February,  lg07.  L 
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the  caecum.  This  portion  of  intestine  was  externally  livid 
and  contracted,  and  internally  studded  with  ulcers  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  that  of  a  beau  to  above  that  of  a  half  crown 
piece.  The  ulcers  seemed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  loss  of  flesh  and  spirits, 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  nausea  and  indigestion.  The 
patient  never  complained  of  pain  in  the  diseased  part,  but 
had  a  constant  uneasiness  in  tlie  region  of  the  stomach. 

Art.  15. — History  of  a  peculiar  moibid  Jppearance  of  the 
Heart.  By  James  Hume  Spry^  '  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeoj}!,  Sic.  F.  M,  S. 

The  unfortunate  female,  the  subject  of  this  case,  lived 
to  the  age  of  17,  under  circumstances  which  excite  our  sur- 
prise, that  life  could  be  supported  at  all.  She  was  always 
of  a  dark  colour,  wliieh  becaiiie  more  remarkable  as  she 
advanced  in  years,  and  at  length  her  face  and  tongue  becaii>e 
constantly  blue,  with  other  signs  of  an  impeded  circulation. 
It  was  discovered,  after  death,  that  the  foramen  ovale  was 
pervious,  and  very  nearly  two  inches  in  circumference,  and 
that  the  communication  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta  had  likewise  remained  pervious. 

Art.  16. — j4  Case  of  a  fVound  in  the  Peroneal  ArUnj.^ 
%n  which  the  Limb  icas  saved  by  removing  a  Portion  of  the 
Fibula.     By  Thomas  C.  Cam,  Surgeon,  Balh. 

Mr.  Cam  received  the  hint  for  this  operation  from  a  note 
in  Mr.  Gooch's  Cases  and  llemarks  in  Surgery.  He  per- 
iormed  it  with  perfect  success. 

Art.  17. —  Observations  on  the  medical  Use  of  the  fVhite 
Oxyd  of  Biimuth.  By  Alex.  Marcef,  M.  D.  and  Sec.  M, 
S.     one  of  the  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  oxyd  of  bismuth  has  been  introduced  into  practice 
by  Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva,  It  is  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  nervous  complaints  depending 
on  an  irritable  stale  of  the  fibres,  and  particularly  in  piiins 
of  the  stomach  unconnec-tetl  with  organic  disease.  It  is  in 
these  latter  cases,  that  Dr.  iMarcet  has  found  it  uselul,  and 
his  testimony  is  so  favourable  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more 
numerous  trials.  The  usual  dose  has  beer)  five  ginins,  mixed 
with  fifteen  of  ihe  Pulv.  t  Tragacanth.  Cuinp.  administered 
three  times  a  day. 

Art.  18. — On  the  Use  of  /he  Bath  fVaters  in  Ischias.  or 
the  Diseases  ol' the  Hip  joint,  commonly  culled  a  Hip  case. 
By  fVilliam  Falconer,  M  D.  F.  Li.  S.  &ic. 

We  have  noticed  iliis  valuable  paper  in  one  of  our  late 
numbers,  the  author  having  published  it  iu  a  distinct  form. 
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Art.  19. — Observations  on  the  Position  of  Patients  in  the 
Operation  for  Lithotomy,  ziilh  a  Case.  By  Nathaniel 
Smith,  M.  D.  &jc.  of  Hanover,  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Art.  20.— Case  of  a  great  Enlargement  of  the  Scrotum. 
By  F.  Righy  Brodhelt,  M.  D.  6;c, 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  case  ;  but  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself   for  the  particulars. 

Art.  21. —  Two  Cases  of  Diabetes,  with  Observations  on 
the  differ e)it  States  of  this  Disease.  By  J.  Bostock,  M.  D, 
Corresponding  Mtmher  of  the  Society,  one  of  the  Physiciam 
to  the  Liverpool  Dispensarif,  S)X. 

This    is  a  very   interesting   paper,    but  we   must  content 
ourselves  with  giving   the  principal   results  of  ihe   experi- 
ments it  conlaitis.     'I'he  first  case  related,  is  one  of  the  dia- 
betes mellilus.     The  medical  history  of  the  case  contains  no- 
thing very  particular,  except  it  be  that    the  temperature   of 
the  patient  was    uniformly    below    the   standard   of  health, 
varying  from  9'J°  to  94°.     Tiie  urine    was  examined   by  the 
same  re-agents    as  were  used  by  Mr.  Cruicksliank  ;   and  Dr. 
Bostock  contirms   iiis    observation,   that   the  dilferent   salts 
exist  in  diubetic  urine,    nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as   in 
the  healthy  state  of  the  fluid,  but   that  they  amount  to  only    • 
4-(h  of  the  absolute  cpiantity.     Still  Irom  ttie  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  urine,  in  this  instance,  twice  as  much   of  the  sa- 
line substances  was  evacuated  daily  as  in  hetdth.  j\lr.  Cruick- 
shank  seems    to  have    tliought,    that  the  extract  obtained 
from  diabetic  urine,  was  entirely   composed    of  saccharine 
matter,  and  the  same  opinion    is  still  more  decidedly    sup- 
ported by  AJ .  M.   Nichulas  and   Gu.iudeville.      But   J)r.  B. 
by  treatinj;  this  extract  with  nitric  acid,  produced   not  only 
oxiiiic  acid,  but.  a  portion   of   fiat   lamellated    scales,    which 
had  the  properties  of  nitrate  of  uree  ;   and  he  has  calculated 
that  the  (piantity  of    this  matter  discharged,  is  also    nearly 
twice  as  much  as  in  healtfi.  W'hellier  this  substance  is  to  be 
C  .nstantiv  found  in  tliese  circumstances  or  not,  must  be  left 
t«»  the  decision  of  future  experiments.     The  other    peculiu- 
rilies  in  this  patienl's    urine  were,    Jst,   that  the   extractive 
discharge   in  21  hours  was  about -^^  times   the    usual  cjuan- 
titv  ;    Sdly,  ll>e    water  evacuated  during   the   same  period, 
was  about  G  times  the  quantity  in  health  ;  and,    3dly,   about 
ao  ounces  of  saccharine  matter  were  discharged  dany. 

Tiie  second  case  is  one  oi  diabetes  ins/pidia,  and  the 
exper»«ients  mitde  on  the  urine  are  confessedly  lew  and  im- 
perfect.    The  results  obtained  from  thcni  are,  that  this  urine 
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yielded  but-j-'^th  of  its  weight  of  solid  matter,  whereas  healthy 
urine  yields  about -j^th  ;  half  this  extract  was  phosphate  of 
lime;  but  the  uree,which  is  commonly  -^-^ths  of  the  whole,  here 
amounted  only  to  -j-i^th;  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  ammoniac 
wereabundant ;  the  gelatine  in  the  usual  proportion;  but 
no  muriate  of  soda  could  be  found;  sugar  was  detected, 
but  its  quantity  was  extremely  minute. 

Three  or  four  other  miscellaneous  articles  are  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Copland's  account  of  the 
lithontriptic  power  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  the  most  import- 
ant. He  has  used  ihis  acid  in  doses  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops 
in  calculous  cases,  with  very  beneficial  effects.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  society.  Dr.  J.  Sims,  has  advanced  an  hypothe- 
sis, that  cow-pox  was  originally  the  small-pox  inoculated  on 
the  udder  of  the  cow.  This  would  not  be  improbable,  were 
not  its  origin  in  the  heel  of  the  horse  rendered  every  day 
more  likely  by  new  observations. 

All  the  intermediate  part  of  the  volume  is  formed  of  com- 
munications on  the  influenza.  The  society  would  have 
done  well  to  suppress  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
to  give  a  short  and  digested  account  of  the  result  of 
their  inquiries.  Half  the  bulk  of  the  volume  would  have 
been  saved  without  any  diminution  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were,  upon  the  whole,  very 
uniform.  It  was  a  catarrhal  fever,  sometimes  ushered 
in  with  pretty  strong  symptoms  of  inflammation,  but,  like 
the  scarlatina,  not  admitting  of  much  evacuation.  It  came 
to  its  acme  in  three  or  four  days^  but  left  much  languor 
and  debility  behind  it  for  a  considerable  time.  It  travelled, 
upon  the  whole,  from  south  to  north,  and  seems  to  have 
visited  every  part  of  the  kingdom  successively.  Whether 
it  was  contagious  or  not,  has  been  much  disputed,  and 
if  we  were  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  the  question  would  be  deci- 
ded in  the  negative  [)y  a  large  majority.  But  the  truth,  we 
believe,  as  has  happened  on  questions  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  to  be  with  the  minority. 

*  A  gentleman  of  this  town,  (^ays  Dr.  Bardsley  of  JManchesfpr) 
returned  from  London,  in  the  third  week  of  May,  while  labouring 
under  influenza.  lie  found  his  family  all  well  ;  and  unconscious- 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  his  complaint,  he  bestowed  the  usual 
caresses  upon  his  children.  Three  of  them  sickened  the  next  day, 
,  and  two  more  on  that  following/ 

A  single  fact  of  this  kind  outweighs  all  the  arguments 
adduced  on  the  o[)pos!te  side;  arguments  which  aiuount  to 
no  more  than  that  many  escaped,  and  most  did  not  know 
how  they  received  the  disease.  Such  arguments  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  suiail-pox  itself  not  to  be  a  conUgious 
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di.iease.  The  first  appearance  of  influenza,  al  its  last  visita- 
tion in  1S0.3,  was  in  January  ;  it  was  at  its  height  in  Marck 
and  April,  and  in  June   it  had  finished  its  career. 

Oar  readers  will  perceive  that  this  volume  contains  some 
very  good  mCxiioirs,  but  the  number  of  idle  cominunicaliont 
on  the  influenza  (very  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  society,  but  very 
unfit  to  be  given  to  the  public)  greatly  uirninishes  its  value. 

Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestler/,  to  the  Year 
1795,  written  hy  Himself:  with  a  Contimuitiou  to  the 
Time  of  his  Decease,  by  his  Son,  Joseph  Pritstky  ;  and  Ob- 
servations on  his  Writings,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Resident 
Judge  of  the  Ath  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Christie.     London.     Johnson.     ISOG. 

THE  biography  of  some  eminent  men,  like  the  history 
of  a  nation,  requires  that  a  considerable  period  should  have 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  events  related,  and  the  time 
at  which  they  become  the  objects  of  the  biographer's  la- 
bours ;  for  it  is  time  alone  that  can  remove  prejudice, 
and  cool  the  warmth  of  party  spirit.  It  is  only  from  the 
calm  enquiries  of  a  disinterested  individual,  who  was  per- 
haps unknown  to  the  subject  of  the  memoirs,  that  we  can 
hope  to  receive  an  impartial  statement  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  character.  There  are,  however,  it  is  readily  admitted, 
many  valuable  advantages  arising  from  a  personal  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  individual  whose  life  we  detail, 
which  serve  perhaps  to  overbalance  the  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences to  which  we  have  already  adverted  :  for  an 
intimacy  with  the  individual  ought  to  furnish  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  varied  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  to 
enrich  cur  work  with  interesting  views  of  character,  and 
with  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  which,  if  judiciously  managed, 
never  fail  to  impart  a  charm  to  the  biography  even  of  a 
man  of  inferior  celebrity.  The  work  before  us,  we  must 
frankly  confess,  seems  to  claim  our  favour  on  neither  of  these 
grounds.  Although  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen  are 
now  comparatively  calm  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
yet  they  are  still  sufficiently  alive  to  former  impressions 
to  be  again  called  forth  in  all  their  violence  by  the  intem- 
perate discussions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  presented  in  an 
appendix,  an  account  of  the  philosopher's  writings.  The 
memoirs  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  little  more 
than  a  plain  statement  of  the  successive  events  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  life,  which  is  occasionally  though  rarely  relieved 
by  remarks  on  his  character  and  habits.  By  much  the 
greater  part  of  the   narrative   is  executed  by  himself;  he 
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carries  it  on  from  the  period  of  his  birth  till  his  retirement 
to  America  ;  leaving  the  completion  of  tiie  task  to  his  son, 
who  relates  in  a  very  plain  and  unaffected  manner,  the  sub- 
sequent occurrences  of   his  hfe. 

The  early  part  of  these  memoirs  is  conducted    with   the 
most  scrupulous,  and    unnecessary    minuteness.     We    are 
informed  by  Dr. .Priestley,  that   his  mother   was  singularly 
pious,  and  that  before  her  death,  she  dreamed    she  was   in 
heaven,  whereupon,  like  a  good  christian,    she    expressed  a 
most  ardent  desire  to  reach  that  delightful  residence.    This 
worthy  personage  also  took  an  early  opportunity  of  teaching 
young  Joseph  the   distinction  of  property,  by  sending   him 
back  to  his  uncle's  with  a  pin  which  he  had  picked  up  from 
the  floor,  without  thinking  to  whom  it  might   belong.     His 
parents  were  persons  in  indifferent  circumstances,  and  in  an 
inferior  rank  of  life.     His  aunt,  to  whose  care  he  was   com- 
mitted while  yet  very  young,  impressed  with  pious   feelings, 
and  soon  perceiving  in  him  a  studious  tuin,  clierished   it   by 
every  means  in  her  power,  and  directed    his  thoughts   at    a 
very  early  period  to  the  dissenting  ministry.     The  education 
of  Dr.  P.  among  the  dissenters,  imbued  him  with  a   strong 
tendency   to  Calvinism    and   the    methodislical    notions   of 
grace  and  a  new  birth.     With   the    severer  study    of  these 
doctrines,  which,  he  acknowledges,  more  than  «nce  induced 
a  very  desponding  state  of  mind,  tl)e  young  I'riestley  began 
to   mingle  acquirements  in    the  learned   languages,   and    in 
mathematics,    metaphysics,  and    natural    philosophy.     The 
j^gularity  and  strictness  of  the  devotional  exercises   of  his 
aunt's  family    are   carefully  minuted,    and  the    effect  they 
produced    on    the    young    mind,    which   was   afterwards  to 
burst  forth  into  such  a  latitude  of  religious  freethinking,   is 
sufficiently  remarkable.      He  informs  us,  that  at  this  period 
lie  entertained  an  insuperable  aversion  to  all  such  producti- 
ons ill  [rlays  and  romances  ;    and  even  tore  one  of  tiiese  pro- 
fane books  from   his  brother    who  was    eagerly   engaged    in 
its  perusal.     After  receiving  the  instructions  of  various  nuis- 
ters,   our  author  was  sent  to    Dr.  Doddridge's  academy  at 
J)aventry,  where  he  began  to  examine  various   parts   of  the 
church  doctrines,  and  todiscuss  them  with    his    fellow    stu- 
dents,     Hesearch  begot  doubts,  and  doubts  ended  in    disbe- 
lief;  so  that  after  some  time  '  he  saw  reason  to   adopt    the 
heterodox  side  of   almost  every  cpiestion  ;'  but  the  extreme 
of  his  heresy  was  Arianism,   and  he    still  continued    to   en- 
tertain a  qualified  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement. 

From  the  academy,  he  removed  to  a  small  village  in  Suf- 
folk, as  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation.  Here  he 
jjrgsecuted    his  theological  studies,  and   produced     several 
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smaller  works  ;    at  the  same  time  making  considerable  pro« 
gress  in  freethiniving  on  religious  subjects. 

'  While  in  this  retired  situation/  he  (fbsorves,  *  I  had  in  conse- 
quence of  much  paini  and  thought,  becernie  persuaded  of  the  falsity 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  authors  of 
the  books  of  scripture  as  tVriters,  and  of  all  idea  of  supernatural 
influence,  except  for  the  purpose  of  miracles.  But  I  was  still  an 
arian,  having  never  turned  my  attention  to  the  socinian  doctrine, 
and  contenting  myself  with  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  Trinitarian 
system.'     (p.  35.) 

Most  unluckily,  however,  for  the  preacher,  his  congrega- 
tion had  not  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  liberality,  but,  dis- 
contented with  his  instructions,  they  deserted  him,  and  re- 
paired to  a  more  orthodox  pastor.  Jn  these  circumstances, 
he  gladly  closed  with  a  proposal  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  congregation  in  Cheshire  ;  and  here  his  situation 
was  considerably  improved,  for  in  addition  to  his  clerical 
employment,  he  opened  a  school,  which  enabled  him  to 
support  himself  in  ease,  and  to  purchase  a  few  books  and 
philosophical  instruments.  ' 

An   opportunity  now    offered   of  becoming  one  of    the 
tutors  of  the  academy  at  Warrington,  which   Di\   Priestley 
readily  accepted,  as  it   permitted  a  more   extended   and   li- 
beral  scope  of  study,  and  required,  at  the   same  time,  infi- 
nitely less   labour  than  the  situation  which   he  was  about  to 
relinquish.     On  becoming  a  member  of  this  institution,   h* 
was  at  first  employed  in  giving  instructions  in    the  langua- 
ges ;    to  these   he  soon    added  lectures   on    the   theory  of 
language,  and  on  belles  leltres,.  together   with   a  course  on 
the  subject  of  history  and  government.     The  lectures  on 
belles  leHres,   and  on  history  and  general  policy,   were  af- 
terwards prepared  for  the  press,  and  given  to  the  world.     It 
was  here  also  that  he  completed  and  published  his  chart  of 
biography,  which  has  been  so   universally    admired   for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  plan,  and  its  utility  to  the  student.     During 
his  continuance  at  Warrington,  he  introduced  public  exer- 
cises both  in  English  and  Latin  ;   and  with  a   vievT  to  habi- 
tuate his  |)upils  to  easy  and   correct  composition,  he  accus- 
tomed them  to  write  verses  upon   a  variety  of  miscellaneou* 
subjects.     Me  has  informed  us,  that  he  himself  in   his  ear- 
lier days,  was  a  great  versifier, although  he  never  aspired  to 
the  character   of  a  poet:  but  to  compensate  for    this  wanl 
ol   success  in  the  exertions  of  his  own  muse,  he  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  sight  of  his  verses,  which  first  turned    the  attention 
ot  Mrs.  Barbauld  to  poetry  ;   *  so  that  this  country,'  he  ob- 
serves, *  is  in  some  measure  indebted  to    me  for    one  of  the; 
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best  poets  of  which  it  can  boast.'  We  thank  the  doctor 
for  thus  drawing  forth  the  latent  spark  of  this  lady's  genius, 
but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  compliment  which  would 
class  her  among  the  best  of  our  poets. 

Dr.  Priestley,  from  time  to  time,  undertook  different   de- 
partments in  the  system  of  education  at   Warrington.     Lo- 
gic and  Hebrew   he  relinquibhed  for  civil  law  ;  and  during 
one    season    he  lectured    on    anatomy.     This   versatility   of 
occupation,  however  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  presages  but 
liltle  depth  of  enquiry,  or  success  in  investigation  :   but  we 
are    more   ii^tonished    to  find,   that  amid   these   mnltiphed 
changes,  he  should    have  retained  the   office  of  teaching 
elocution,  a  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly   disquali- 
fied by  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which,  we  are  told,  had 
more  than  once  nearly  put  an   end  to  his  exertions  in    the 
pulpit.     How  he  succeeded   we   are    not  informed,  but  his 
first  lessons  must  have  been  somewhat  ludicrous  ;   and    it   is 
singular  if  his  pupils  did  not  irresistibly  acquire  some  portion 
of   their  master's  peculiar  mode  of  delivery. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  avocations  of  his  duties  in  the 
academy.  Dr.  Priestley  found  time  for  the  compilation  of 
his  History  of  Electricity,  a  work  which  has  always  held  a 
high  rank  both  with  popular  and  philosophical  readers:  and 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have  completed 
this  publication,  within  a  year  from  the  time  that  he  pre- 
sented his  sketch  of  the  plan  to  Dr.   Franklin. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  and 
his  History  of  Electricity,  assisted  by  the  recommendation 
■  of  his  pliilosopliical  friends.  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Watson  the 
physician,  Mr.  Cauton,  and  Dr.  Price,  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Society. 

The  differences  which  took  place  among  the  supporters  of 
the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  the  very  inadequate  emo- 
himents  of  "Dr.  Priestley's  situation,  induced  him  to  remove^ 
to  Leeds,  where  he  again  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
a  dissenting  congregation.  His  duties  as  a  minister  now 
recalled  his  attention  more  particularly  to  theological  pur- 
suits :  he  carried  his  enquiries  still  farther  than  he  had  yet 
Yentured,  and  at  length  became  a  firm  convert  to  the  Soci- 
nian  doctrine.  During  his  residence  at  Leeds,  he  commen- 
ced his  repository,  and  published  several  controversial  pam- 
phlets on  theological  and  political  subjects  :  and  here  it  was, 
that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  airs,  which  in  the  end  conferred  on  him  his  greatest 
celebrity,  and  formed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  a  new  era  in 
chemistry.      The  circumstances   which  led    Dr.  Priestley 
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to  this  investigation,  arerendered  peculiarly  interesting  by 
the  result  of  his  researches,  and  they  testify,  in  a  very  strong 
manner,  that  reniarkable  talent  for  philosophical  observa- 
tions which  enabled  hini  to  draw  from  the  most  common 
appearance*,  important  and  extensive  conclusions.  The 
works  of  his  tnend  Dr.  Franklin  exhibit  a  similar  cast  of 
mind,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  ;  for  althongh  the  educa- 
tion and  opportunities  ot  this  distinguished  cliaracter  were 
less  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  principle  in 
question,  yet  he  manifested  a  readiness  in  perceiving  the 
connection  of  events,  which  exalted  him  at  once  into  h 
philosopher,  independently  of  those  aids  to  which  most  men 
are  indebted  for  liieir  eminence. 

'  .  the  doctrine  of  air,'  says  our  author,  *  I  was  led  in  conse- 
qut^nce  .  uihubitin^  a  housa  adjoining  to  a  public  brewery,  where  I 
at  rirsi  arnuscd  myself  with  making  experiments  on  the  fixed  air, 
which  i  t'ound  read}  made  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  When 
I  removed  trcm  that  house,  I  w;is  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
fixed  air  fr.r  myself;  and  one  experiment  leading  to  another,  as  I 
havo  distinctly  and  faiihfully  noted  in  my  various  publications  on 
the  subject,  I,  by  degrees,  ccnirived  a  convenient  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  but  of  the  cheapest  kind. 

'  When  1  began  these  experiments,  I  knew  very  little  of  chemis- 
try, and  had,  in  a  manner,  no  idea  on  the  subject,  before  I  attended 
a  course  of  chemical  Ifctures  delivered  in  the  academy  at  Warring- 
ton by  Dr.  Turner  of  Liverpool.  But,  I  have  often  thought,  that 
upon  the  whole,  this  circumstance  was  no  disadvantage  to  me,  as 
in  this  situation  I  was  led  to  devise  an  apparatus  and  processes  of 
my  own,  adapted  to  my  peculiar  views.  Whereas,  if  I  had  been 
previously  accustomed  to  the  usual  chemical  processes,  I  should  not 
have  so  easily  thought  of  any  other;  and  without  new  modes  of 
operation,  I  should  hardly  have  discovered  any  thing  materially 
new. 

The  only  person  in  Leeds,  who  gave  much  attention,  to  my  expe- 
riments, was  Mr.  Hey,  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  zealous  methodist, 
and  wrote  answers  to  some  of  my  theological  tracts  ;  but  we  always 
conversed  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  philosophical  subjects,  with- 
out mentioning  any  thing  relating  to  theology.  When  I  left  Leeds, 
he  begged  of  me  my  earthen  trough  in  which  I  had  made  all  my  ex- 
periments while  I  was  thefe.  It  was  such  an  one  as  is  there  com- 
monly used  for  washing  linen.'  p.  64. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion,  which  Mr.  Cooper 
has  expressed  ma  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  :  he  re- 
marks, with  great  trutli,  that  the  economical  simplicity  of 
Pr.  Priestley's  apparatus  gratifies  us  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  obtained  his  results,  although  it  wants,  indeed, 
that  shew  of  science,  which  more  complicated  instruments 
necessarily  possess.    But,  while  we  praise  the  simplicity  of 
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Ills  processes,  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  state  in  which 
chemisirv  then  existed  :    much    was   yet    unknown,   and  a 
vast  muilitude  oF  phenomena    were   yet  to   be   detected  by 
the  sa2:acir3'  of  the  philosopher,  who  could  watch    nature   in 
those  operations  which  had  hitherto  eluded    the   most    vigi- 
lant enquiry.     The  road  was  open,  and  the  field   oflered    a 
rich  harvest  to  the  sickle  of  the    first  reap'^r  :    it   was.  .the 
talent  of  ooservatton  more  than  the  dexterity  ofexperiment- 
ini]^,  or  the  minute  accuracy  of  instruments,  which  was  here 
required.     But  the  doctrine  of  the  gases  being  once   known, 
a  new  series  of  experiments  was   to  be   instituted,   and    the 
mode  of  their  production,  and  the  numerous  qualities  which 
they  possessed    were   to    be  cnrcfully    examined  in    detail. 
Dr.  Priestley,  however,  regardless  of  the   change    thus   in- 
duced by  the  success  of  his  own  exertions,  seemed  to   have 
conceived  that  the  science  siill  admitted  of  the  same   simpli- 
city in  experimented  operations;  and  the  consequence   was, 
that  while  the  philosophers  of  England    and  France   carried 
on  theimprovement  of  chemical    knowledge    with  a  rapidity 
whicti  no  other  science  has  ever  experienced,  this  ingenious 
ma?^  whom  we  may  safely  stile  one  of  the  principal  movers 
of  the  great  and  ini]>()rlaMt  revolution   in   chemistry,   conti- 
nued still  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the    formation    of  water, 
and  to  defend  with    arduur  the  deserted  doctrine  of  phlogis- 
ton.     His  speculations  on  the  production   of  air  from    water, 
ivhich  to  the  last  engaged  his  attention, were,  without  doubt, 
supported  by  numerous  experiu.enfs :    but   we    have    every 
reason  to  believe,   that   the  singular  results  of  these  origi- 
nafed  in  m^islake  or  in  the  impe'fection  of  instruments, which 
an  imitation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  chemists   would 
have  speedily  taught  him  to  discover.      In  the  last   work    of 
Dr.  Priestley    in  defence   of  phlogiston,    he  has  adduced    a 
numerous  body  of  facts  and  experiments,  some  of  which   aie 
altogether  inconsistent    with    the   concurring  testimony    of 
other  chemists,  while  others   niav  with    little   diiiicidty    be 
reconciled    with   the  great  principles  of  the  theory  ol  Lavoi- 
sier.    Mr.  Cooper,  who  has  undertaken  with  equal  boldness 
the  defence  of  J)r.  Priestley's  tenets  in  chemistry,  as  in  me- 
taphysics, has  collected  his  arginnents   in    favtuir   of   phlo- 
giston, and  presented  them   at  one    view    in    the    appendix. 
But  he   seems  to  have  limited    his  enquiries    to   the  work 
which  he  wishes  to  defend,  without  deigning  to  consult  the 
labo.ursof  contemp<iraiy  cheunsts.       He    asks    with    inimiL- 
:{ble  gravity  a  multitude  of   questions   which   he    conceives 
sap  the  foutidations  of  the  n)odern   theory.      To    shew  our 
readers  therant^e  of  Mr.  C.'s    knowledge   of  chemistry,  we 
•hail  indulge  theia  with  a  few  ol  his  mostimporlant  (^i.eric*. 
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What,  says  he, becomes  of  the  oxygen  from  the  decojmpo- 
sed  water  in  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids  ?  Why  is  water 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  air  with  .47 
oxygen,  and  nitrous  acid  when  .51  of  oxygen  is  emph)yed  ? 
Why  does  red  hot  charcoal,  when  slowly  supplied  v/ith 
uteam,  furnish  itrflammnhle  air  only,  and  not  fixed  or  carbo- 
nic acid  air  ?  Why  is  the  residuum  of  red  lead,  when  all 
its  oxygen  is  driven  off  by  heat  either  massicot  or  glass 
of  lead  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  not  lead  in  its 
metalline  state  I  We  shall  not  occupy  ourselves  in  replying 
to  these  sagacious  enquiries,  except  by  referring  the  learned 
judge  to  some  of  those  elementary  works,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  :  and  if  the  mass  of  evidence  which  these 
contain,  shall  not  produce  a  conviction  of  his  mistakes,  we 
must  leave  him,  the  undismayed  aud  inflexible  assertor 
of  a  doctrine  which  we  believe  haf  now  scarcely  another 
adherent. 

To  say  that  the  theory  of  the  modern  chemists  is  in  every 
part  perfect,  andean  explain,  without  difficulty,  every  phe- 
nomenon which  their  researches  have  delected,  is  to  exalt 
it  beyond  its  due  rank,  and  to  endow  it  with  qualities  which  its 
wisestadmirersacknowledgtithaLitdoes  notpossess.  But,  the 
anomalous  facts  with  which  it  may  appear  difficult  to  reconcile 
it,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  readily  explicable  by  the 
aid  of  hypothesis;  while  phlogiston,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
being  altogether  fictitious,  which  stands  directly  opposed  to  th« 
common  laws  of  nature,  and  the  acknowledged  facts  of  ciie- 
mistry.  The  ingenuity  which  gave  rise  to  its  invention,  and 
the  influence  of  this  imaginary  principle  in  communicating 
form  and  system  to  the  chemical  knowledge  of  that  day,  arc 
still  deserving  of  our  admiration  :  but  tlie  improvementi 
of  modern  times  have  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary;  and 
have  substituted  in  its  place  a  doctrine  which  rests  on  esta- 
blished facts,  and  on  the  most  beautiful  discoveries  of  which 
any  science  can  boast. 

The  composition  of  water  is  a  subject  upqn  which  che- 
mists have  been  so  long  universally  agreed,  that  we  know 
nothow  to  explain  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  distrust- 
ing its  reality.  \\"e  cannot  suppose  that  the  results  which  he 
i\Q\\\  time  to  time  published,  in  contradiction  of  the  disco- 
veiy  of  Cavendish,  were  not  dictated  by  the  most  sincere 
love  of  truth;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  his 
apparatus,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  operating,  in- 
I'oduced  that  inaccuracy,  which  occasioned  results  so  to- 
tally different  from  those  of  every  other  chemist.  Here,  also, 
his  faithful  commentator,  the  Judge,  follows  the  footsteps  of 
hji  celebrated  iriend  :  after  weeping  over  the  fallen  nhlogis-f 
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totl  in  liie  clespoiuling  words  of  the  exiled  wariior,  Si  Per- 
^ama  dcxtra  Defciidi  poisent,  * etiain  hac  defensa  fuhsent,  he 
again  niustt-rs  courage,  undue  turns  to  the  atlacU  with  all  his 
expiring  vigour. 

*  When  the  opcrose  experiment  of  the  French  chemists  on  the 
formation  of  water  shall  have  been  sufficiently  repeated  and  veri- 
iied  by  c'llierexperiments  to  the  same  point,  less  complex,  less  tedious, 
less  expensive,  and  easy  to  be  repeated;  when  the  water  thus  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  is  suflicieutly  distinguished  from  the  \\ater  ab- 
s<dut£]y  necessary  to  the  generation  of  all  airs,  and  attendant  upon 
thera  both  in  a  state  of  mixture  and  combination  ;  and  when  the 
«liflficulties  enumerated  a  few  pages  back,  as  attendant  on  the  modern 
theory,  shall  be  explained  on  the  new  system  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Stahl,  then,  and  not  untii  then,  will  it  be  time  to  lament  Dr.  Priest- 
Jey's  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston*   p.   277- 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  are  the  experimenta 
crucis  whicit  the  Judge  would  devise  for  the  establishment  of 
the  point  in  contest;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  thing  inore 
decisive,  than  the  repeated  composition  and  decomposition 
of  water,  by  chemists  in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  This  beau- 
tiful discovery  has  alone  opened  new  and  important  views  in 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
admit  an  assertion  merely  for  the  valuable  purposes  which 
it  may  serve  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena^  not  phlo- 
gision  itself,  that  boasted  key  to  the  arcana  of  nature,  has 
an  equally  valid  claim  to  our  indulgence  and  belief. 

Thesuccesswhich  had  attended  the  publication  of  the  History 
of  Electricity,  induced  Dr.  PriesUe}^  to  conceivethe  ideaof 
writing  histories  of  all  the  branches  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy: and  with  this  view  he  began  to  arrange  materials  and  in- 
btitnte  experiments  on  vision,  light  and  colours, which  hesooa 
after  published  under  the  tilleof  theHistory  of  Discoveries  re- 
lating to  these  several  subjects.  However  magnificent  such  a 
plan  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  one  which  supposes  a  depth 
and  range  of  talent  which  is  rarely  met  with  :  nor  can  we 
believe,  that  any  solid  advantage  will  ever  accrue  to  science 
from  the  attempt  of  any  single  individual  to  accomplish  it. 
The  failure  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  work  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, serves  to  furnish  some  evidence  to  the  truth  of  our 
opinion  ;  for  few  men  appear  to  have  possessed  a  more  ma- 
nageable and  versati'Ie  mind,  or  a  greater  facility  of  inven- 
tion in  experimental  enquiries.  I'he  history  of  discoveries 
relating  to  vision,  light,  and  colours,  has  never  been  a  po- 
pular book  with  superficial  readers,  and  it  is  but  liltie  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  carry  their  re- 
searches scienlilically  into  this  department  of  knowledge. 
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The  connection  whicli  our  philosoplier  formed  about  this 
period  witii  the  Earl  ol"  Slielbiune,  proved  to  him   an  event 
of  considerable  importance  :  he  was   now  enabled  to  support 
his  family  in  ease  and  comfort,  which  before  liad  beeti  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  dilliculty  ;  and   he  enjoyed  at  the  same  time 
access  to  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library,  with  leisure 
and   convenience  for  the  prosecution   of  his  enquiries.     He 
was  recommended  to  Lord  Shelburne  by  Dr.  Price  as  a  liter- 
ary companion,  and    during  his  slay  with  this  nobleman  he 
acted  as  librarian,  arranging  and  forming  catalogues    of  his 
bucks  and  manuscripts. 

'  My  office,'  says  he,  *  was  nominally  that  of  librarian,  but  I  had 
lillle  employment  a'j  such,  besides  arranging  his  books,  taking  a 
catalogue  of  them  and  of  his  manuscripts,  wiiich  virere  numerous, 
and  making  an  index  to  his  collection  of  private  papers.  In  fact  I  was 
with  him  as  a  friend,  and  the  second  year  made  with  him  the  tour 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  I'ar  as  Strasburgh  ;  and 
after  spending  a  month  at  Paris  returned  to  England.  This  was  ia 
the  year  177-i'.'  p.  7-. 

The  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  this  tour  presented,  antl 
the  numerous    characters  high  in  the   political  and  literary 
world   to   whose  acquaintance  he  was   introduced,    seem  to 
have  rendered  it  a  source  of  much   pleasure    and    gratifica- 
tion :  and  he  has  described,  in  a  brief  but  lively  manner,  the 
agreeable  sensations   which  the   sight  of  new    customs  and 
countries  awakened  in    his    mind.      The  great    prevalence 
of  infidelity  among  the    philosophers  of   the   continent,  as 
well  as  among  the  visitors  of  Lord    Shelburne,  very  strongly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  and  perceiving,    as 
he  did,  the  weakness  and  sophistry  of  their  arguments,  he 
d,etermined  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
thus   acquired  of   the  prevailing  ideas  and  favourite  opinions 
of  infidels,  and  accordingly  published  his  Letters  to  a  philo' 
$ophical  Unbeliever. 

During  his  residence  with  Lord    Shelburne,  he  also   g^ve 
to  the  world  his  first  vohnnes  on  tl)e  subject  of    airs,  as  v.ell 
as  several  other  works oii  metaphysical  and    theological   sub- 
jects.    And  in  spite  ol  the   suggestions  of  this    nobleman's 
friends,  Dr.  P.  comir.ilted    to  the  press    his  Disquisitions   on 
Mailer  and  5);iri^, communicating,  at  the  same  tune,  his  ideas 
on  socinianisin  and  necessity,     lo  discuss  the  merits    of  this 
publication,  is  at  present  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpose  : 
but  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  it  is  obviously  calculated 
to  establish  a  system    of  doctrines,  fundatnentaliy  different 
from  tie  catholic  tenets  of  the  church,  and   which   lead    by 

* 

by  steps  the  most  insidious  to  total  inhdeliiy.     It  has  beea 
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truly  observed,  that  the  obloquy  which  was  so  industri- 
ously throwa  upon  Dr.  Priestley  by  persons  of  very  difl'er- 
ent  persuasions,  would  have  been  infinitely  less,  had  he  at 
once  declared  himself  a  complete  unbeliever.  But  although 
it  may  appear  a  singular  proof  of  bigoted  illiberality,  to  re- 
gard with  horror  (he  philosophical  enquirer  who  rejects, 
after  calm  delil. ration,  a  part  of  the  churcii  doctrines, 
while  the  perfect  deist  excites  only  feelings  of  comparative 
indifference  ;  yet  It  is  obvious  upon  a  little  reflection  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  church  are  more  deeply  injured  by 
the  gradual  attack  of  one  point  of  faith  after  another,  un- 
der the  professed  character  of  a  genuine  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, than  by  an  open  and  unqualiHed  attempt  to  prove  that 
its  tenets  are  at  once  groundless  and  absurd.  For  this  gra- 
dual examination  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  proceeding 
step  by  step  to  subvert  •ne  opinion  after  another,  has  in  it 
that  air  of  philosophy  and  truth  which  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  seize  the  attention  of  enquiring  minds,  and  to  draw 
them  into  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  from  which  tbey  may  find 
it  difhcult  to  escape.  Thus  many  who  would  have  revolted 
at  the  first  appearance  of  disbelief,  received  without  sus- 
picion the  various  ideas  which  werestarted  by  Dr.  Priestley 
upon  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  a:id  insensibly  led  on, 
found  themselves,  before  they  vvere  aware,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  inHdelity:  persiiaded'of  the  truth  of  the  arguments 
which  had  carried  them  thither,  they  hesitated  to  turn  back, 
andeilher  remained  in  this  situation,  or  proceeded  on  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  relinquiihii'g  the  wliole  system  ot  their 
original  faith.  V\'e  would  not,  however,  by  any  nieans  be 
understood  to  say,  that  the  researches  of  Dr.  IMestley  into 
subjects  of  theology  were  inspired  by  any  other  motives  than 
ihoVe  of  the  most  gt^iuiiiie  love  of  truth  ;  nor  would  we 
commit  ourselves  by  iissening  that  those  speculative  opi- 
nions which  have  occasioned  so  nuich  o|)positiott,  are  all 
of  iheni  inconi|)alil)le  u  illi  a  sincere  conviction  ot  the  im- 
p  )rlant  truths  of   Christianity. 

Our  auliior,  f.fter  residing" v.ilh  Lord  Siielbnrne  for  some 
years,  began  to  perceive  a  manifest  eoKlness  in  his  behaviou- , 
winch  gradually  increased,  and  at  hist  a  prt)posal  was  made 
by  his  lordsiiip  to  provide  for  Dr.  Priestley  in  Ireland:  the 
oiler  however  was  lejecled,  and  the  connection  dissolved 
on  thelernisof  the  original  contract,  Uy  which  Dr„  P.  was 
allowed  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  aufl  fitly  (mhukK.  in- 
deed, this  was  an  event  which  might  have  bt-en  joreseen, 
considering  the  wide  di  lie  re:  c- of  situation  and  h  ibits  which 
existed  between  tiiose  two  men.  It  has  seldom  happened, 
tijata  uuuiof  leitcn>,  entertained  and  supported  by  a  persoa 
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of  wealth  and  rank,  has  preserved  uninlerrnptecl  for  a  length 
of  time,  thatintimacy  and  friendship  whicti  existed  at  liie 
commencement  of  the  connection  ;  for  the  former,  feeling 
the  full  value  of  his  talents,  and  affecting  to  despise  the 
treasures  of  riche.^,  and  the  splendours  of  hereditary  rank, 
is  apt  to  conceive  that  his  patron  is  honoured  by  tlie  partjci- 
pRtion  of  his  friendship  ;  while  the  latter,  impressed  with 
very  different  ideas,  piques  himself  on  the  protection  which 
he  affords  to  gejiius  from  the  evils  of  indigence  and  depres- 
sion, and  probably  carries  himself  towards  his  dependent 
with  little  attention  to  the  feelings  or  delica("y  of  one,  whose 
mental  superiority  he  acknowledges  and  respects.  Dr. 
Priestley,  however,  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  polite 
and  liberal  conduct  of  Lord  Shelburne. 

'  The  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  I  spent  with  Lord  S.  I  passed 
with  p.iuch  satisfaction,  his  h)r(lship  always  hehaving  to  m*;  with 
unit'orui  politeness,  -inrl  his  guests  with  rcbpect.  but  about  two 
years  betorel  left  iiiin,  I  perceived  evident  luaridsof  dissatisfaction, 
though  I  never  understood  the  cause  ot  it  ;  and  until  that  time  he 
had  been  e^en  lavish  on  all  occasions  in  expressuig  bis  satis- 
faction in  my  society,  to  our  e<mun()ii  triends.  When  I  leJt  him.  I 
asked  whether  he  had  any  t'aidt  to  iiad  with  jviy  conduct,  uiid  lac 
said  uviie. 

' lie  told  Dr.Price  that  h?  wished  our  separation  to  be  ami- 
cable, and  I  assured  hun  tlial  nothing  should  he  wantins;  ojj  my 
part  to  make  it  truly  so.  Accoriliiigly,  I  expetied  t'lat  he  wouUi 
receive  my  visits,  when  I  should  be  o(.Cusiunaily  ni  London,  but  he 
iieclined  them.'  (p.  i>G.) 

We  would  have  sought  for  the  cause  of  the  dissolution 
of  this  connection  in  the  several  publications  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, which  proved  so  obnoxious  to  tf.e  membeis  of  the 
church  i  but  a  subsequent  occurrence,  which  Dv.  1*.  re- 
lates, renders  this  opinion  nUogether  inafimissihle,  and  r*'.- 
duces  us  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  ilu.t  his  lordship  wiis 
actually  tired  of  the  doctor,  and  wished  to  relieve  hnnself 
of  tlie  burden  by  dispatching  him  to  Ireland  for  a  lew  }eais, 
when  he  might. again  become  an  agreeable  companion. 

•When  I  had  been  some  yec.rs  settled  at  Birmingham,  he  sent 
an  especial  messenger,  and  C(>mmon  friend,  to  engage  lue  agaiu 
ill  his  service,  having,  as  ihiU  trieml  assured  me,  a  deep  M-use 
of  the  loss  of  Lord  Ashburton  (Mr.  Dunning)  by  death,  ainl  of 
i-olonel  Barrc  by  his  becoming  alnK)st  i)iind,  and  liis  want  of  some 
a!>le  and  faithful  friend,  such  as  he  had  experienced  in  me;  vvitli 
other  expressions  more  fliittenng  than  thi;se.  i  did  not  chuse,  hoiv» 
ever_  nil  any  consideration,  to  leave  the  very  eligible  -situation  ia 
which  I  now  am.  but  expressed  m^-  readiness  to  do  him  any  ser- 
vice in    my   povver.     llis  lordship's  encinics  ha\c  insinuated    that 
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te  was  not  punctual  in  the  payment  of  my  annuitj'  ;  b'Jt  the  con- 
trary is  true  :  liitherto  nothing  couid  Lave  been  more  punctual, 
and  I  have  no  n-ason  to  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  olherwiic' 
P.  87. 

After    the  connection   between    Dr.  Priestley   and  Lord 
Shelburne  was  dissolved,  he  removed   to   Birmingham,  and 
returned  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  ;  pro- 
secuting with  increased  spirit  his  enquiries  into  the    subjects 
of  theology  and  chemistry.     In    this   situation    he  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  a    numerous  society  of   well    infr.rmed 
and  ingenious    men,    and    experienced    at   the    same    time 
every  proof  of   liberality  and  candour   in   regard  lo    matters 
of  religion.     Here  he  had  hoped  to  spend  the  reinainder   of 
his  days,    and    to  find,   as  he  expresses  it,  a  grave    in  the 
land    that  gave  him    birth.     But    the  unfortunate    violence 
of  party    spirit,  and    the  subsequent  outrages    which  took 
place  at  Birmingham; ruined  at  once  all  his  hopes,  and  drove 
'him  from  iiis  residence.     To  suppose,   as  some   have   done, 
that   the  administration  of  that  day    was  accessary   to  this 
disgraceful  riot,  is  totally  inadmissible  ;  but  there  was  aspirit 
in   t!ie   country  sufficiently  inchned   to  these  violent   pro- 
ceedings,  and    men    in    a   superior  rank    of  life  were    not 
wanting  to  instigate  and  direct  the  otherwise   doubtful   and 
inefficient  exertionsof  the  mob.      How   far  it  was  politic  to 
pardon  any  of  the    rioters,  may  admit   of    much    question, 
more  particularly  if   we  consider  that  the   popular    opinion 
ran  strongly  in  their  favour,  and  that  the  jury  wasmanil'estly 
inclined    lo  acquit    them.      The    intolerance   under  which 
the  dissenters  suliered,  ought  to  have  been    repressed  with 
severity,  and  their  persons  and  property  rendered  inviolable 
for  the  future  by  the  inflexible  execution  of  justice. 

From  Birmingham,  Dr.  Priestley  withdrew  to  Hackney, 
where  he  again  renewed  his  former  studies  ;  but  attacked  on 
every  side  by  the  unceasing  cUimour  of  popular  abuse,  and 
even  entertaining  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  v.  hich  were 
excited  by  anonymous  letters,  Ijinis,  and  private  reports,  he 
determined  to  leave  his  distresses  and  dfficulties  behind  him, 
and  repair  to  America,  the  asylum  of  iVeedom,  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  outcasts  of  every  nation  in  Europe,  'j^^e  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  which  foims  the  preface  to  his  fast  ser- 
nion  in  ITO'^-,  contains  his  motives  for  this  removal:  there  is 
however  a  want  of  dignity  in  this  address  which  his  friends 
must  have  earnestly  deplored;  it  uas  enough  to  have  stated 
his  situation  in  general  terms,  without  descending  to  the  un- 
wortliy  task  of  detailing  all  the  scandalous  stories  which 
were  carried  to  him,  or  the  despicable  threats  of  his  concealed 
enemies. 
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Dr.  Priestlev's  narrative  of  his  life  is  resumed  by  liini  after 
ins   arrival  in   America,  and  brought  as  far  as  March  1795. 
Tlie  remaining  part  of  the  memoirs  is  composed  by  his  son 
Joseph,  who  details  with  great  plainness  the  few  additional 
occurrences  of  a  life  that  was  now  verging   to  iis  close.     A 
very  large    part  of  this  continuation  consists  of  an  extt'act 
from  Dr.  P.'s  address,  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
induced   him  to  withdraw   from    £n2:land  :  and  his  son  has 
taken  great  pains  to  convince  us,  that  the  philosopher  was 
cordiallv  received  bv  the   Americans,  and   had   to    struffsfle 
with  none  of  those   prejudices  which  rendered   his  stay  in 
Britain  so   peculiarly  uncomfortable.     An  offer  ot  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  to 
him  not  long  after  his  arrival,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a 
very  strong  interest  was  exerted  to  place  him  in  the  situation 
of  principal  of  this  institution  ;  but  be  declined  accepting  of 
either  of  those  offices,  and  retired  to  Northumberland,  a  re- 
mote town  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  already  mentioned. 
During  a  residence  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Priestley  delivered 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  evidences  of  revelation,  which, 
we   are  informed,  were  attended  by  many  members  of  con- 
gress and  officers  of  government :  nay  his   son  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  these  sermons  had  operated  a  conversion  of 
many  unbelievers,  who  had  never  before  attended    to   the 
truths  of  Christianity.     The  effect,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  abundantly  transient,  for  a  similar  set  of  discourses  in 
the  succeeding  3'ear  were  so  thinly  attended  that  Dr.  Priestley 
relinquished    altogether  his  intention  of  continuing  them. 
While  the  political  differences  in  America  ran  high  between 
the  Federalists  and  the  party  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  che  share  which 
Dr.  Priestley  took  in  the  discussions  then  before  the  public, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  existing   adminis- 
tration of  that  country.     Several  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
politics  were  published   by  him  at  this  time,  and  in  some  of 
these,  he  endeavoured  to  defend  his  character  and  opinions 
from   the  misrepresentations   which  he   conceived  they  had 
suffered.     From  these  circumstances  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
laboured  exertions  of  his  son,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  in  the  Lnited  States,  where  so  much  liberality  had  been 
expected,  the  same  prejudices  existed  among  a  great  portion 
of  the  public  as  had  driven  Dr    Priestley  from  Lngland. 

The  latter  months  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  were 
spent  under  the  pressure  of  a  distressing  malady,  and  are  des- 
cribed b3'^hisson  with  a  tedious  minuteness  :  from  this  general 
censure, however, we  must  except  oneor  two  passages,  in  which 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  i3r.  Priestley  to  his  family  are 
placed  in  a  very  interesting  and  benevolent. point  of  view, 
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He  appears  to  have  died  with  all  the  firmness  and  serenity  of 
a  philosopher,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  have  been  regarded  by  the  pubhc  with 
more   opposite  senliaients,  than  the  author  whose  memoirs 
we  have  just  considered  :  to  a  very  numerous  class,  he  was 
the  object  of  the  most  rooted  aversioo  ;  while  there  were  sorae> 
who   cherished  him    as   their  friend,  and  contemplated  his 
talents  with  a  species  of  veneration.     During  his  continuance 
in  England,  very  liberal    subscriptions  were  for   some  time 
annually    raised  among   his   friends,  to   assist    him  in    the 
prosecution  of  hi*  cheraica!  and  theological  studies:   diifer- 
ent   artists,   also-,    supplied  him  gratis,  with  the  instruments 
necessary  for  his  experimental   enquiries.     The  same  gene- 
rous attention  even    followed  him  across  the   Atlantic;  and 
in  the  retirement   of  Northumberland,  he    continued  to  re- 
ceive pecuniary   donationii  to    a  considerable   amount.     So 
warm  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  friends,   must  have 
arisen    from   something  excellent  and  amiable   in  his  own 
character.     13 is  tcniper,  he  informs  u&,  was  singularly  equal 
and  chearful  :  he  was  fond  of  dome;^ic  life,   and   often  con- 
ducted his  studies  with  his  wife  and  children  aronnd  him. 
His  hours  of  relaxation,  which   were  more  numerous  than, 
his  literary  productions  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  were  spent 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  games  of  chess,  back- 
gammon^ and  cards.  Unlike  mos^Den  of  letters,.Dr.  Priestley 
added  to  great  regularity   of  study  a  considerable   diversity 
of  pursuit :  and  by  occupying  himself  only  for  a  short  tiiue 
in  the  day  with  any  one  subject,  he  contrived  to   relieve  his 
mind  amid  the  pressure  of  business,  and  to  execute  his  work 
with  comparative  ease  and  celerity.     The  rapid   and   suc- 
cessful movements  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Priestley  must 
ever,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  with  wonder  and  admiration  4   but 
we  confess  ourselves  of    opinion,    that  the  singular  flexi- 
bility by  which  it  was  distinguished,  has   rarely  proved  con- 
ducive to  the  extensive  advancement  of  real   science:    for 
the  faculties  that  are  thus  easily  applied  and  easily  withdrawn, 
become  impatient  under  the   labour  necessary  for  profound 
research,  and  content  themselves   with  lightly  touching  an 
object,  which  a  mind  of  more  unwieldy    power   would  not 
relinquish  without  examining  to  the  bottom.     The  marks  of 
this  peculiar  mental  constitution,   we  conceive,   are  suffici- 
ently apparent  in  the  voluminous   writings  of  the   author, 
whose  memoirs  are  now  before  us;  he  possessed  great  faci- 
lity of  thinking,  and  committed  his  ideas  to  paper  with  the 
same  ease  with  which  he   thought ;  hence   the  number  of 
his  works,  and  the  many  instances  in  which  he  started  new 
and  singular  opinions,  which  he  was  destined  next  day  Iq 
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tfisov.'n  and  confute.  He  might  say  indeed;,  that  this  proved 
his  hberahty,  and  his  0|)enne3S  to  conviction  ;  but  we  would 
ask,  if  there  existed  any  necessity  for  sending  into  the  world 
fever}'  crude  notion  which  struck  his  fancy^  and  if  it  was  not 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  tlie  public,  more  especially  on  the 
Subject  of  religion,  to  weigh  well  his  opinions,  before  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  others  cf  their  foundatioti  iii 
truth  ? 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
was  his  memory,  which  possessed  such  imperfect  powers  of 
retention,  that  he  repeatedly  discovered  himself  making 
the  same  experiments,  and  the  same  collection  of  passages 
from  scripture,  which  he  had  previously  executed  and  com- 
milted  to  writing.  It  is  a  common  idea,  indeed,  that  a  pow- 
erful memory  is  seldom  accompanied  by  brilliant  talents  ; 
but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  tirst  instance  which  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  at  all  corroborating  the  popular  opinion. 
l^Jemory  is  in  fact  the  store-hoUse  fronl  which  every  dther 
faculty  dravvs  her  materials:  the  poet  resorts  to  it  for  his 
imagery,  and  the  philosopher  for  his  arguments  and  his 
illustrations.  Itj  however,  the  superior  strength  of  this 
faculty  should  induce  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  o?  our 
other  mental  powers,  and  render  us  contented  to  treasure 
facts  without  arranging  or  comparing  them,  then  indeed  it 
would  become  truly  prejudicial  :  hut  it  is  in  this  case  only, 
that  a  strong  and  retentive  memory  has  ever  checked,  in  any 
degree,  the  exertions  and  improvement  of  the  mind.  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  speaking  of  the  peculiarity  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  observes  with  great  truth,  that  it  must  have 
tended  in  a  remarkable  desfiee  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
iiew  trains  of  ideas,  and  consequently  to  heighten  and  ex- 
lend  his  powers  of  invention.  Such  inventive  talents,  how- 
fever,  are  comparatively  of  little  value  :  for  while  we  are 
unable  to  call  up  at  once  the  numerous  bearings  and  connec- 
tions of  a  subject,  our  opinions,  though  ingenious,  must  be 
continually  varying  and  contradictory,  and  our  views  par- 
tial and  often  erroneous. 

Mr.  PriestlCy  has  presented  us  v.'ith  an  amusing  picture 
of  the  regularity  of  his  father's  studies,  and  the  relaxa- 
tion with  whici)  he  blended  then). 

*  His  chemiral  rtuil  philosophical  pursuits  served  as  a  kind  of 
relaxation  frum  his  iheolugical studies.  His  miscellaneous  reading, 
which  was  at  all  tinu's  very  extensive,  comprising  even  novels  and 
plays,  still  served  to  increase  the  variiMy.  i'or  many  years  of  his 
life,  he  never  spent  less  than  two  o;-  three  hours  &  day  in  games  of 
amusement,  as  cards  and  backgammon,  but  particularly  chess,  »t 
which   he  and  niy  mother  played  regularly  three  games  after  dmwer 
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and  as  many  after  supper.  As  his  children  grew  up,  chess  was 
laid  aside  for  whist  or  some  round  game  at  cards,  which  he  enjoyed 
as  much  as  any  of  the  company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
that  he  never  played  for  money,  even  for  the  most  trifling  sum.' 
(r.    IS5.) 

*  But  what  principally  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  was  rpgularity, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  spent  more 
than  six  or  eight  hours  per  day  in  business  that  required  much 
mental  exertion.  I  find  in  the  same  diary,  which  I  have  quoted 
from  above,  that  he  laid  down  the  following  daily  arrangement  of 
time  for  a  minister's  studies:  studying  the  scriptures  one  hour, 
practical  v;riters  half  an  hour,  philosophy  and  history  two  hours, 
classics  half  an  hour,  composition  one  hour;  in  all  five  hours. 
At  the  time  he  was  engaged  about  the  most  important  works,  and. 
when  he  was  not  busily  employed  in  making  experiments,  he  always 
had  leisure  for  company,  of  which  he  was  fond.  He  never  appeared 
hurried  or  behind  hand.  This  habit  of  regularity  extended  itself 
to  every  thing  that  he  read,  and  every  thing  he  did  that  uas  sus- 
ceptible of  it.  lie  never  read  a  book  without  determining  in  his 
own  mind  when  he  would  finish  it.  Had  he  a  work  to  transcribe, 
he  would  fix  a  time  for  its  completion.  This  hal;it  increased  upon 
him,  as  he  grew  in  years,  and  his  diary  was  kept  upon  the  plan  I 
have  before  described,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.'  (p.  188.) 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  oa  the  nietapliysical  writ- 
ings of"  Di.  Priestley,  exhibit  neither  the  candour,  nor  the 
modesty  of  a  genuine  philosopher  :  he  adheres  to  the  system 
of  Hartley  with  the  same  bigolted  firmness  which  we  for- 
merly observed  with  regard  to  phlogiston,  and  he  tells  us 
seriously,  that  he  conceives  the  motions  induced  in  the 
nerves  by  external  impressions,  to  be  demonstrably  of  the 
vibratory  kind.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Di\  Beattie, 
are,  according  to  him,  now  fallen  into  merited  obscurily  :  so 
much  does  he  know  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  Britain  ! 
The  late  venerable  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  treated  by  him 
with  a  degree  of  petulant  acrimony  which  we  can  neither 
approve  of,  nor  excuse;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
foibles  of  Dr.  Horsley's  character,  his  talents  and  his  literary 
reputation  set  him  far  above  ali  such  miserable  attempts  to 
vilify  his  memorj'.  In  the  same  spirit  iVir.  Cooper  proceeds 
to  consider  religious  topics,  and  discusses  points  of  faith  with 
a  levity,  which  is  neither  suitable  to  the  subject,  nor  by  anj' 
means  calculated  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  candid 
enquiry.  The  political  writings  of  Dr.  P.  have  afforded  to 
fhe  Judge,  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  liis  wlioie  treasure 
of  republican  opinions.  He  begins  with  attacking  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  who  stands  like  the  dragon  over  his  golden  fruit:  the 
task  of  vanquishing  this  dreaded  object,  he  acknowledges 
is  far  from  easy ;  but  fearless  -of  danger,   he  endeavours  to 
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set  aside  the  main  argument  of  his  opponent,  by  very  wisely 
observing,  that  ap;riculture  is  still  capable  of  improvement, 
and  that  cookery  lias  notyet  arrivefl  at  its  ultimate  perfec- 
tion. And  when  these  arts  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfected, 
lie  proceeds  (o  rid  himself  of  his  increasing  population^ 
by  sending  colonies  to  distant  countries  :  but  should  thii 
also  fail,  he  observes  : 

*  Some  obstacles  to  the  facility  of  marriage  and  some  restrictions 
to  the  numbers  of  offspring,  by  milder  means  than  exposure  like  the 
Chinese,  or  infanticide  like  the  Lacedemonian  practice,  might  furnish 
an  effectual  remedy,  to  any  extent/ 

Delighted  with  these  undescribed  and  most  probably  irti- 
practicabie  means,  which  he  has  thus  happily  discovered,  he 
concludes  triumphantly, 

*  So  that  the  way  is  not  difficult  to  be  traced,  b)'  which  the  bug- 
bear of  overpopulation  may  be  counteracted  by  loss  violent  and 
aijominable  remedies,  than  are  uiually  applied  by  the  tyrants  of  the 
earlh.'  (p.  34,2.) 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  much  has  already  been  done, 
and  much  may  still  be  effected  for  the  amelioration  of  human 
society;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Malthusby 
any  means  opposes  this  conclusion  :  the  writings  of  that 
author  are  not  intended  to  shew  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  summit  of  possible  improvement,  but  that  there  are 
certain  checks  to  our  progress  which  are  continually  operat- 
ing, and  will,  in  the  end,  place  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
our  farther  advancement. 

The  contemplation  of  the  American  revolution  exalts 
Mr.  Cooper  to  the  highest  })ilch  of  enthusiasm,  and  he 
breaks  forth  in  the  following  animated  sentences: 

'  Well  it  is  for  mankind,  and  with  sincere  and  heartfelt  exultation 
do  I  write  it,  that  such  books  have  been  composed,  and  such  ex- 
periments have  been  tried  ;  and  honourable  is  it  to  the  character 
of  this  country,  that  the  grand  and  simple  truths,  on  which  human 
happiness  so  mtiterially  depends,  were  firsi  seized  on,  comprehended, 
and  put  in  furce  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  here,  and  that 
with  a  steadiness  and  success,  \h.atjitstifies  ttie  fondest  hopes  of  the 
real  friends  of  man.  The  political  sophisms  which  (icspotism  has 
forced  upon  the  human  umlerstanding,  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
which  have  kept  the  human  race  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance 
and  misery,  are  now  seen  through  :  the  liglit  of  knowledge  has 
gone  forth,  liable  no  doubt  to  be  obscured  for  a  time,  but  hereafter 
to  be  extinguii-hed  never.'  (i>.  35G.) 

The  admirable  mixture  of  poetry  and   prose   which  thin 
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passage  exhibits,  and  the  happy  adaptation  of  commor^- 
place  language  to  the  elevated  conceptions  of  the  writer^ 
challenge  all  criticism,  and  defy  our  utmost  powers.  Go- 
vernment, in  the  opinion  of  this  precious  philosopher,  is  as 
much  a  science  of  experiment  as  phemistry  (p.  365)  ;  and 
the  worlis  of  Paine  are  termed  by  him,  with  a  happy  ab» 
surdity  of  expression,  classic  books  on  the  theory  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Christie  consist  in  a  brief  and  com^ 
prehensive  summary  of  the  religious  faith  of  Dr.  Priestley 
at  the  period  of  his  death.  Mr,  C.  informs  us,  that  he  was 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  on  many  points  of  belief^ 
and  he  has  accordingly  restricted  himself  to  a  plain  statement 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  creed  without  attempting  either  to  defend 
or  to  disprove  it.  His  stile  is  simple  and  unassuming;  anq 
from  the  little  sample  which  is  here  presented,  we  confess 
that  we  feel  rather  prepossessed  in  favour  of  its  author. 

Dr.  Priestley's  writings  are  in  general  little  reniarkabls 
for  elegance  or  beauty  of  diclion  ;  butonlhe  contrary  are 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  ease  and  familiarity,  which  in 
many  instances  descends  eyen  to  caielessness  :  the  memoir^ 
before  us  justify  this  observation  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, for  they  are  not,  like  many  other  of  his  works,  the  hur- 
ried production  of  a  day,  but  written  during  a  period  of 
years,  and  apparently  froni  the  first  with  a  vie\y  to  publica- 
tion. The  continuation  by  his  son  and  the  appendix  of 
Mr.  Cooper  furnish  scarce  an  instance  of  neat  or  pleasing 
composition  ;  and  we  could  not  help  observing,  that  thesq 
gentlemen  seemed  anxious  to  proclaim  their  citizenship, 
by  the  adoption  of  several  terms  and  phrases,  which  though 
perhaps  perfectly  familiar  in  America,  are  certainly  never 
used  by  any  well  educated  tinglishman.  Thus  we  have 
his  home  cost  him  double  the  sum  he  mid  Qonternplattd. — TAe: 
prosptrons  itate  of  Britiah  maiiu/'acturfu  and  eommerce  seems 
(o  have  originated  inid progressed  ziith  the  adoption  of  turn- 
pikes and  canals.  The  word  educed  is  used  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently quaint ;  among  the^t'orh  thus  educed  Kere  the  follow- 
ing, 5)  c.  In  another  passJige  we  find  the  term  descrndency^ 
•which  to  us  is  altogether  a  stranger  \  but,  from  the  context 
and  the  similarity  of  the  letters,  we  were  led  to  conjecture 
that  it  must  be  the  American  vocable  for  descent.  Mr. 
Cooper,  throughout  his  performance,  has  availed  himself  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  poels,  lo  diff'use 
over  (t  a  certain  classical  air  by  such  expiissions  as  these: 
Ipse  agmen,  sat  supergue,  pace  tanti  viri,  lima:,  labor,  and  a 
number   of  others   equally  j;echerches,    which,  wc    liave   no 
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<3oubl,  will  impress  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  with   a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  learning  of  their  judge. 

Although  the  volume  before  us  necessarily  possesses  ^ 
degree  of  interest,  being  in  part  the  production  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  yet  we  must  remark,  that  il  contains  few  facts  of 
which  the  public  were  not  previously  in  possession,  and 
exhibits  but  a  meagre  and  imperfect  view  of  his  character 
and  writings.  The  events  of  a  life  so  varied  as  his,  and  the 
voluminous  productions  of  his  pen,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  biography  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  talents 
anore  adequate  to  the  task  than  those  of  Mr.  Priestley  or 
Mr.  Cooper,  will  at  some  future  period  be  employed  in  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity,  the  history  of  one  who  attained  such 
celebrity  as  a  philosopher,  and  bore  so  distinguished  a  part 
in  the  religious  and  political  discussions  of  his  time. 


Art.  V.  The  Pastor's  Daitg/iter,   zenith  other  Romances;  bu 
Augustus  FonKolzehuc^  Ai  vols.     12mo.     Colburn.  I8O6. 

IT  was  easy  to  predict,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
Augustus  Von  Kotzebue  composes,  that  few  months  would 
elapse  from  his  excursion  to  Naples  to  the  publication  of 
some  new  bagatelle.  Never  was  author  more  universally 
lead,  more  generally  understood  and  enjoyed,  and*  more 
uniformly  decried.  Jn  France  he  has  long  been  considered 
to  have  been  born  only  for  the  corruption  of  the  drama^ 
and  of  travel- writing;  and  we  have  seen  printed  proposals 
in  an  old  French  paper  for  '  a  society  of  the  illiterate,* 
Avhich  was  to  distribute  prizes  and  honors  to  graduates  in  the 
German  school  ;  the  highest  prize  to  that  gentleman  who 
should  produce  the  best  imitation  of  Kotzebue's  style.  Jn 
this  country  ridicule  the  most  unwarranted  and  unreason- 
able succeeded  to  the  equally  unreasonable  enthusiasm  with 
v/hich  his  works  were  at  first  received. 

The  attack  against  him  and  his  German  auxiliaries  was 
led  on  with  ability  by  the  conductors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
A  play  was  written  filled  with  vulgar  sentimentality,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  glorious  confusion  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
Now  this  latter  charge  bore  rather  harder  upon  our  own 
dramatists,  than  those  who  were  immediately  assailed.  The 
effect  however  was  immediate.  The  Stranger  and  Lovers' 
Vows,  plays  of  which  no  author  need  be  ashamed,  were 
<liscovered  to  be  stupid,  disgusting,and,what  seems  more  ex- 
traordinary to  those  wliO  are  read  in  the  English  and  other 
dramas,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  to  mora- 
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lity.  Pizarro,  to  assure  himself  of  any  thing  hke  a  po- 
hte  reception  in  England,  disowned  his  father,  and  be- 
came perfectly  naturalized  ;  so  that  not  long  atterwards, 
even  at  JSaples,  such  was  the  passion  for  every  thing  En- 
glish, he  and  his  associates  were  attired  in  siiort  red  jackets, 
faced  with  blue  after  the  costume  of  the  English  guards.  By 
dint  of  such  artifices,  although  the  latter  is  incomparably 
the  worst  of  Kotzebue's  dramas,  and  wiet  with  no  counte- 
nance at  Vienna,  it  was  received  in  London  with  acclama- 
tions, and  cleared  to  the  managers  of  Drury-lane  a  profit 
which  surprized  the  real  author,  and  produced  on  the  con- 
tinent   no  very  favourable  impressions  of  English  taste. 

The  Stranger  was  again  introduced.  Its  absurdity  and 
immorality  were  forgotten  during  the  representation.  It 
appealed  at  least  to  the  passions,  and  never  failed  to  excite, 
what  is  far  preferable  to  applause,  the  warmest  interest  and 
emotion  in  the  house.  The  play  had  received  its  death-blow; 
andalthough  the  representationnever  failed  to  fill  the  theatre, 
and  imposed  silence  on  the  clamorous  gentry  who  sit  aloft, 
and  are  seldom  over-merciful  to  tragedy,  no  persons,  however 
affected  at  the  scenes,  were  hardy  enough  to  face  public 
censure  b}-  commending  it  as  a  good  or  even  a  tolerable 
performance. 

The  same  fate  attends  the  travels  of  this  author.  W^ho  has 
not  read  them  ^.  But  who  has  the  heart  to  find  any  thing  in 
them  but  a  medley  of  incongruities  and  untruths?  A  laugh 
has  been  raised,  hut  Mr.  Kotzebue,  at  whose  expence  it  was 
intended,  has  enjoyed  it  at  least  as  well  as  the  deriders.  He 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Petersburgh  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
i  ng  the  friends  of  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons,  oflficers  in  the 
liussian  service.  Fortune  altered  his  route  for  Siberia.  This 
would  have  broken  many  a  fine  genius,  and  reduced  it  to 
despondency  ;  Kotzebue  made  a  penny  of  this  adversity,  and, 
on  his  return,  publisiied  his  narrative  to  the  world,  which 
had  before  only  heard  the  nume  of  Siberia.  This  narrative 
was  highly  amusing  from  the  cliaracter  who  was  the  eubject 
of  it,  the  place  of  exile,  and  the  lil'e  of  the  description.  Th? 
country  itself,  to  which  he  was  banished,  could  not  easily  be 
forgotten  ;  and  while  the  impression  was  strong,  our  author 
made  it  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  (Count  Bciiiov.sky)  which,  if 
it  contain  no  passages  remarkable  for  greatness  of  concep- 
tion,or  originality,  has  at  least  scenes  of  great  interest.  The 
plot  is  well  forwarded  throughout  by  every  little  incident  ; 
and  its  intricacy  and  bustle  would  adapt  it  admirably  to  the 
Enghsh  stage. 

His  tours  to  Paris  and  Naples  were  every  where  read,  and 
abused  :  we  ourselves  are  far  from   beinix  amoni^  their  ad- 
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mirers,  altboughj  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  descrip- 
tion is  equally  correct,  and  far  superior  in  spirit  to  any 
journals  of  our  own  countrymen,  during  the  short  armis- 
tice which  took  place.  But  Mr.  Kotzebue  should  not 
liave  interfered  with  the  arts :  he  should  have  distrusted 
bis  own  temper,  which  is  too  sanguine  and  vehement  to  con- 
iform with  technical  rules,  or  to  admire  technical  beauties. 
He  is  every  whereat  variance  on  this  subject  with  establish- 
ed opinion,  and  instead  of  falling  in  with  prevailing  tastes 
and  prejudices,  lie  is  only  irritated  into  strong  language  by 
their  opposition  to  his  own. 

There  are  doubtless  great  defects  in  his  style,  but  these 
are  again  magnified  into  monstrous  deformities  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  translators  to  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken. Some  of  the  pictures  with  which  he  presents  his 
reader  are  exquisite  ;  and  like  every  thing  exquisite,  lose 
their  whole  effect  by  a  gross  transfusion  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. His  descriptions  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  as  we  remarked  at  the  time,  are  unrivalled  by  any 
jnodern  travellers. 

All  these  works  are  at  the  service  of  the  world  ;  read, 
and  almost  devoured  at  their  first  appearance,  without  any 
return  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  or  information  which 
they  afforded. 

Their  author  however,  little  solicitous  about  the  '  empty 
praise/  and  perfectly  contented  with  the  ^  solid  pudding'  and 
secret  pleasure  which  he  gains  from  writing,  perseveres  ia 
his  course. 

Pull  of  disport,  still  laughing  loosely  light, 
No  measure  in  his  mood. 

He  now  appears  before  us  as  a  writer  of  novels,  and  ro- 
mantic tales.  In  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  he  aims  at  stimu- 
lating his    pliant  readers  to  broad  grins,   smiles    and  tears, 

"^I'he  first  tale,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  translator,  is  well- 
told,  has  a  comic  title  to  a  tragic  subject.  It  is  called  '  the 
Masquerade.'     The  following  are  its  outlines. 

Lady  Birkenhayn  and  her  daughters  are  accosted  near  the 
higli  rpad  leading  from  Paderborn  to  Lipstadt  by  an  old  and 
miserable  stranger,  who  in  broken  German  begs  for  anight's 
lodging  ;  he  is  conducted  by  the  ladies  to  their  castle,  and 
after  some  refreshment,  declares  himself  to  have  been  a 
rich  nobleman  of  Franche  Comle,  reduced  to  beggary  by 
the  revolution.  The  kind  treatment  and  condescension  of 
the  ladies  inspire  him  with  confidence  ;  and  on  a  further 
acquaintance,  his  address  and  discourse  sanction  the  belief 
that  he  had  once  seen  better  days. 

The  Lord  of  Birkenhayn,    who  is  represented  as  a  gross 
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clownish  sportsman,  hardly  removed  by  an  idea  ahove  hie 
companions,  the  hounds,  prefers  the  sports  of  the  field  to 
consulting  either  for  the  education  that  would  make  his 
daughters  amiable,  or  the  amusements  that  might  render  theiu 
happy.  His  lady,  on  whom  this  task  devolves,  offers  an 
asylum  in  the  castle  to  Philibert,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
aged  wanderer)  ;  and,  to  give  delicacy  to  the  proposal,  sug- 
gests that  the  obligation  shall  be  cancelled  by  his  taking  on 
himself  the  task  of  educating  the  daughters  of  his  bene- 
factress. From  this  time  it  becomes  his  study  and  plea- 
sure to  improve  his  fair  pupils,  and  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  the  snares  of  the  world,  without  inspiring  a  disgust 
for  it. 

There  was  a  settled  melancholy  in  the  manners  of  his 
benefactress  whiclj  excited  the  curiosity  of  Philibert;  this 
was  resisted  only  by  his  respect  for  her.  She  loved  to  be 
alone,  and  passed  much  of  her  time  in  a  hbrary  stored  with 
the  best  French  books. 

It  was  besides  customary  with  her  to  retire  on  every  17th 
of  August,  and  devote  that  day  to  solitude.  The  spot,  to 
which  she  retreated,  wasa  hill,  where,  beneath  the  gloom  of 
some  tall  pines,  was  an  urn  with  this  inscription  : 

^  To  MY  Philip.' 

It  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  child,  who 
had  died  in  his  tenth  year,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
•\vas  one  of  grief  to  his  disconsolate  mother. 

A  mystery  hung  round  her  story  ;  her  daughters  had  ex- 
acted a  promise  that  she  would  disclose  it  on  the  next  mourn- 
ful anniversary.  On  that  day,  after  some  hours  passed  in 
solitude,  having  sent  for  them  and  their  reverend  tutor,  she 
related  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  annual  so- 
lemnity. 

She  is  a  native  of  France  :  her  misfortunes  arose  from  an 
early  and  improvident  marriage  to  a  French  nobleman,  her 
first  husband,  whose  ardour  of  affection  quickly  subsided' 
into  disgust.  Yet,  although  he  repulsed  her  endearments, 
he  was  unreasonably  jealous  of  her  lionour.  Reports  ot  his 
own  inconstancy  had  reached  her  ears,  and  she  ardently 
desired  to  detect  him,  merely  that  by  granting  her  forgive- 
ness, she  might  awaken  him  to  gratitude  and  feeling. 

A  masquerade  (from  which  the  romance  takes  its  name) 
seconds  her  wishes.  She  expects  her  husband  in  the  habit 
of  a  Turk;  in  this  character,  she  was  told,  he  would  make 
his  appearance.  She  observes  a  Turk  talking  finger  language^ 
to  a  lady  habited  like  a  nun,  whom  he  leaves  in  quest  of 
others.     She  accosts  him  ;    affects   to   place   confidence   in 
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his  professions  of  sincerity  ;  accepts  the  ofTer  of  retiring 
to  privacy,  where  slie  hopes  to  shame  him  out  of  his  pro- 
fligacy by  withdrawing  her  mask.  She  follows  her  conduc- 
tor to  an  unknown  house,  where,  on  the  removal  of  his  mask, 
she  discovers,  instead  of  a  husband's  features,  those  of  a 
dissolute  friend,  who  hud  been  the  associate  through  hfe  of 
his  irregularities. 

Teri-itied  at  tlie  caresses  of  the  libertine,  she  called  for 
assistance.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  nightly  visitor  at  the 
same  house,  recognises  her  voice  ;  and  after  bursting  open 
the  door,  surprises  her  in  the  company  of  his  friend.  The 
appearances  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  conviction  of 
her  guilt  to  better  husbands  ;  and  her  simple  narration  of 
the  truth  is  only  treated  by  him  as  a  well-imagined  tale. 
In  an  unfeeling  letter  he  settles  on  her  an  assigiiment,  de- 
mands a  separation,  and  forbids  her  to  dishonour  the  child 
which  she  is  going  to  bear  him,  by  clainiing  it  for  her 
own. 

She  proudly  returns  the  assignment,  and  flies  from  cen- 
sure and  ignonjiny  to  Holland,vvhere  she  becomes  the  mother 
of  a  sickly  boy  whose  ashes  are  covered  by  the  urn  whicli 
recalls  to  remembrance  her  country  and  friends.  In  Hol- 
land she  became  acquainted  vvith  the  lord  of  Birkenhayn, 
and  was  hence  the  mother  of  Charlotte  and  Babet,  whoiu 
she  hoped  to  protect  from  all  the  miseries  that  awaited  her- 
gelf. 

Here  the  enjotion  of  old  Philibert  became  too  violent  to 
escape  notice.  He  embraced  the  urn,  and  was  with  diiiiculty 
conveyed  pale  and  trembling  from  the  spot.  He  is  seized 
with  a  sudden  illness.  The  next  morning  his  chamber  i« 
found  deserted.  The  mystery  is  unravelled  in  a  letter  which 
is  brought  by  a  young  peasant,  in  which  is  written  with  a 
trembling  hand,  ^ 

'At  the  grave  of  my  child  death  shook  me.  Forgive  me,  Ade- 
laide !  forGod  has  taken  powerful  vengeance  on  me.  in  this  my 
dying  moment,  the  thought  is  a  consolation  to  me,  rhat  I  received 
Wj  last  morsel  of  bread  from  thy  hand. 

'Pi^iLir  Count  of  Guiciie, 

'  Lady  Birkenhayn  let  fall  the  note,  hurried  out  weeping  into  the 
road,  and  arrived  breathless  at  the  yilhige.— Without  asking,  sha 
rushed  into  the  chamber — Iier  eyes  fiew  wildly  about — the  old  man 
wa«  lying  in  a  corner  on  the  lioor — ht?  was  already  dead — with  a 
piece  ot  chalk  he  h;id    with   difficuky  traced  out  near  him, 

*   A    GRAVE    NE.iR   MY  PHILIP.' 

The  next  tale,  '  the  Pastor's  Daughter,'  is  one  of  those 
moral  performances  which  are  falsely  sun{)()sed  to  give 
strength  to  virtue,  by  showing  tlje  misery  aUendanl  on  vice. 
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The  plan  would  be  unexceptionable,  if  vice  were  arrayed  in 
the  colours  wliich  she  usually  wears,  and  were  so  drawn 
that  sl;e  excited  our  disgust,  contempt,  and  hatred  from  the 
general  deformity  of  her  features,  instead  of  inspiring  some- 
thing of  love,  p  ty,  and  condolence  for  her  sufferings. 

But  who  can  entertain  hatred  for  the  Pastor's  Dauerhter  ? 
From  infancy  tu  her  marriao'e  with  an  amiable  and  honour- 
able man,  the  contracted  sphere  of  a  village  acquaintance, 
who  venerated  her  father's  virtues,  was  all  her  world ;  and 
in  the  shelter  of  a  quiet  home  were  centered  all  her  plea- 
sures and  cares.  When  transplanted  from  the  repose  of  the 
parsonage  to  the  gaiety  of  the  great  city,  she  shrunk  from 
the  eye  af  admiration,and  wasconfused  instead  of  charmed  at 
any  attentions  except  those  of  her  husband.  The  latter, 
who  is  only  weak  iu  vanity,  hurries  her  into  company,  and 
receives,  in  exchange  ibr  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, the  satisfaction  of  hearing  himself  styled  husband  to 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  metropolis.  The  fame  of 
her  charms  readies  the  prince,  who  is  represented  asmarried 
loan  amiable  wife,  whose  tenderness  he  requites  with  insult 
and  estrangement  from  her  society.  Count  Smieg,  a  worn- 
out  voluptuary,  is  tiic  pander  to  his  inlamous  niaster.  But 
as  this  ofhce  would  seldom  be  very  proiiiable  if  it  were  en- 
grossed wholly  by  men,  his  wife,  worthy  of  such  a  husband^ 
is  the  joint  corrupter  of  innocents  who  are  devoled  as  an- 
nual sacrifices  to  the  passions  of  Prince  Caius.  This  little 
cotnie  of  monsters  is  now  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Connless.  For  whatever  may  be  the  dispositions  of  men, 
their  opportunities  with  the  sex  are  doubtless  less  frequent, 
and  less  capable  of  being  improved,  than  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  those  of  the  same  sex,  and  one  bad  woman  is  in 
this  respect  more  dangerous  than  fifty  libertines  of  the  most 
imbridled  desires.  Hence  the  laws  of  JSaples  punish  the  fe- 
male ;  and  permit  the  odious  olhce  to  devolve  wholly  on  the 
inale  corrupter. 

Poor  Charlotte,  who  had  fulfilled  through  life  the  duties 
of  a  tender  daughter  and  wife  ;  who  as  a  mother  is  desirous 
of  nourishing  her  own  child  ;  whom  we  are  first  obliged  to 
love,  is  the  victim  marked  out  for  desti  uction  by  this  hor- 
riblejunto.  jVJeanwliile  the  royal  criminal  lives  apart  from 
the  princess,  whose  name  and  character  lie  attempts  to 
hiight,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  vilest  purposes. 

Caius  is  surely  a  bem2;of  Mr.  Kolzebue's  own  imairina- 
tion.  No  prince  of  modern  times,  we  are  well  assuretl,  can 
be  represented  by  a  wretch  so  unfeeling  to  the  partner  of 
his  dia:nitv,or  st)  arossin  the  choice  of  his  associates. 

'  111 

It  would  be  needless  to  trace  xhQse  monslers  through  aU 
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tlie  mazes  of  seduction.  The  husband  is  sent  on  prelence 
of  an  honourable  employment,  to  the  fronliers.  The  wife 
becomes  a  visitor  to  the  countess  of  Smieg,  who  disguises 
her  real  character  under  the  semblance  of  a  motherly 
woman.  The  prince  is  here  a  daily  visitor,  and  vanity,  the 
weakness  of  the  husband,  becomes  the  destroyer  of  the  wiie. 
Their  letters  are  intercepted  ;  horrid  suspicions  of  her  hus- 
band's infidelity  are  instilled  into  Charlotte.  Torn  from  all 
communications  with  the  good,  and  assailed  by  all  the  de- 
vices of  cunning,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  she  is  surprized 
into  the  loss  of  her  innocence,  and  soon  after  abandoned  to 
poverty  and  contempt. 

The  sequel  is  horrible  ;  all  the  dramatic  colouring  of  which 
the  author  is  possessed,  is  here  bestov.ed  to  produce  an 
effect  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  sinfulness  of  the  daugh- 
ter visits  the  husband,  mother,  and  all  with  whom  she  is 
connected. 

This  novel,  like  those  of  an  accomplished  English  lady 
of  the  present  day,  was  written  evidently  for  the  express 
purpose  of  putting  virtue  on  its  guard,  by  disclosing  the 
trials  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  the  ruin  which  awaited 
its  fall.  J3ut  with  the  very  best  intentions,  the  moralists  are 
doing  the  greatest  evil.  If  from  the  exposition  of  snares 
and  machinations  which  are  every  where  supposed  to  be  laid 
in  wait  for  beauty  and  innocence,  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
only  gained  a  lesson  (an  improper  one  we  think)  whicli 
would  preserve  them  unharmed,  the  good  might  be  some- 
thins:,  and  the  mischief  not  so  viiulent.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  two  lessons  are  here  to  be  learned,  the 
one  of  defence  and  the  other  of  attack  ;  and  if  the  good  who 
are  assailed,  learn  from  these  books  the  art  of  parrying,  the 
assailants,  who  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  become  yet 
more  conversant  with  the  modes  of  destroying.  From  books 
like  these,  they  become  acquainted  with  alt  the  subtleties  and 
intricacies  of  circumvention. 

Tliis  is  an  evil  ;  but  this  evil  is  by  far  the  least.  For 
in  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  higb.ly  injurious  to  the 
female  or  male  character,  to  be  led  through  tlie  laby- 
rinth of  villanies  which  give  interest  to  the  plots  of 
these  romances.  It  has  betn  said,  very  erroneously,  that 
a  young  woman  of  chaste  and  good  morals  should  be 
put  on  her  guard  and  rendered  suspicious  of  those  who 
approach  her  ;  in  short,  tliat  she  shoufd  consider  herself 
engaged  in  [lerpctual  v/aifare  with  the  other  sex.  We 
think  far  otherwise.  ^V"e  consider  a  female  used  to  iiear 
lectures,  or  read  books  which  unravel  th.e  iriliigues  of 
faithless  and  dissolute  men,    no    longer    chaste    or    pure    in 
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heare.  An  unsuspecting  virtuous  woman  repels  any  violation 
of  decorum  from  a  better  principfe  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
world — from  her  own  disgust  and  indignation.  In  these 
matters  '  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  Familiarity  wlih  vicious 
scenes  will  inevitably  wear  off  the  first  horror^  and  gradually 
grow  into  an  inditTerence  and  even  into  a  preference  for 
them — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien,- 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  W  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  fac^j 
AVc  first  admire,  next  pity,  then  en'ibrace.' 

In  the  next  place  the  characters  of  those  who  offend  nfn 
tirawn  amiable  to  a  degree  which  induces  us  to  pardon  the 
fatal  transo-ression.  Such  is  the  character  of  Charlotte  in 
the  Pastor's  Daughter,  and  such  the  heroines  of  two  af- 
fecting little  stories  by  an  authoress  of  our  own  country. 
After  such  a  delineation  of  their  natural  virtuous  propensititjy 
we  can  but  pity  them  in  iluir  tailing  otl-—'  And  pity  is  akitj 
to  love.'  In  the  Mother  and  daughter,  the  frail  tair  is  en- 
dowed with  every  charm  of  modesty  and  beauty.  In  the 
same  tale  some  of  the  matrons  are  represented  in  odious  co- 
lours. Examples  of  both  might  he  found  in  life  Many 
who  have  transgressed  are  not  utterly  lo^st,  and  might  be 
brought  back-  to  rectilftde,  if  titJiely  prevented  from  despaii'- 
ing,  and  shielded  from  want  nnd  ignominv;  and  many  ma- 
trons are  to  be  found  who  transgress  in  hearty  but  inliearE 
only  :  many  dragons  of  virtue  who  chuckle  in  the  miseries 
of  the  unfortunate.  This  we  allow — but  tiiis  picture  is  ra- 
ther a  caricature,  which  renders  virtue  ridiculous,  and  vice 
amiable  and  interesting,  than  a  faithful  delineation  of  gene- 
ral character. 

It  has  more  than  ever  of  late  years  been  the  cry  that  mo- 
rality was  in  danger,  and  few  books  have  issued"  from  the 
press  without  some  profession  in  the  preface,  that  "  whate- 
ver may  be  the  merit  of  the  performance,  the  author  flatters 
himself,  that  nothing  will  be  found  prejudicial  to  religion  or 
good  morals."  This  cant  is  universal,  and  takes  much 
among  the  worthy  folks  who  live  in  provincial  towns. 

It  isrcraarkable  that  the  subjects  ciiosen  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  have  been  those  most  hkely  to  irritate,  pamper  and  in- 
Hame  it  intoopen  rebellion.  The  press  teems  witli  affecting 
storlesaboutthedaughtersof  poor  clergy  men  in  llie  north,  and 
lieutenants  on  half  pay,  abandoned  to  poverty,  and  'obliged 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  prostitution  for  a  subsistence. 
The  most  amiable  of  wives  (with  only  one  failing)  are  seduced 
from  tf    arms  of  their  most  affectionate  lords,  and   consent 
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to  dishonour  their  offspring,  kindred,  and  friends,  if  we 
would  believe  these  novelists,  without  becoming  less  inter- 
esting, to  a  good  riatured  reader  at  least;  whereas,  if  it  be  the 
wish  of  an  author  to  suppress  the  vice,  the  perpetrator  should 
be  drawn  bad  in  more  respects  than  qne. 

But  we  object  to  the  subject  entirely.  The  progress  of 
an  amour  unveils  to  tlie  uninitiated  loo  many  scenes  which 
should  be  for  ever  concealed  ;  the  sul^ject  itself  is  of  a 
nature  so  warm,  and  so  conformable  with  the  passions  of 
both  sexes,  as  to  admit  no  embellishments  of  rapturous 
expressions,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment.  We  wish  it  to  b^ 
exploded  altogether.  A  little  laughing  would  be  a  good 
substitute  for  dangerous  sympathy  with  amiable  ini- 
quity. 

The  *  Protecting  Spirit,'  to  which  we  next  come,  professes 
to  be  a  true  narrative.  Here  is  another  instance  of  seduc- 
tion; but  as  the  description  is  dispensed  with,  and  it  forms 
only  a  trifling  feature  in  the  story,  it  is  more  harmless  tlian 
the  former.  The  '  protecting  spirit'  is  a  flag  worked  by  a 
young  and  sprightly  Creole  for  a  youth  whom  she  loves. 
The  inequality  in  their  fortunes  quenches  in  them  every 
hope  of  an  union;  and  when  he  leaves  tiie  island  of  Hayti 
to  make  way  for  a  wealthy  rival,  to  whom  Francisca  is  after- 
wards married,  she  puts  into  his  hand  at  their  last  interview, 
this  flag  of  her  own  embroidery  as  a  memorial  of  her  regard- 
Some  time  aiterwards  her  husband  M.  Noyer  is  butchered 
by  two  Englirih  sailors,  who  set  her,  with  her  child  and 
Babet  her  attendant,  afloat  in  a  little  pinnace  on  the  open 
sea.  After  abstinence  for  six  days  and  nights,  and  the  en- 
counter of  a  storm,  at  a  time  when  Francisca  had  resolved 
on  death,  a  vessel  darkens  the  edge  of  the  hoiizon,  whicls 
approaches  nearer  to  their  sigiKils.  Francisca  raised  her 
eyes  and  beheld  the  '  protecting  spirit'  waving  over  the 
vessel,  with  the  amaranth  (emblt^m  of  unfading  memory) 
worked  by  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  good  genius.  She  is 
married  to  the  object  of  her  first  aifection,  Philip;  and  as 
this  all  b.appetied  in  the  days  of  Kobespierre,  we  hoj.^e  that 
she  has  lived  happ'-  ever  after. 

*  The  Subterraneous  Passage  '  seems  to  Lave  beenv.ritteu 
in  our  author'ti  most  ea?y  moments.  Chapter  follows 
cnapter,withouc  plan  ormenning,  Ti'.erc  is  hardly  any  storv, 
and  indeed  hardly  any  seems  to  have  been  intended.  Tiie 
story  was  5nc?t  probably  written  by  instaimcnls.  [however,  it 
has  some  few  beauties  which  arrest  the  readfr.  I'he  lovers 
of  the  descriptive^  and  lho<e  who  like  the  snund  to  be  an 
echo  to  the  sense,  will  here  have  a  banquet  the  most  delicious 
imaginable— For  instance — the  sound  of  a   viindow  whea 
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assailed  by  Woldemar  with  a  handful  of  sand,  p.  5*2,  Vol. 
S,  'Chink!  chink!  chink!  went  the  window.'  A  dog 
talks  to  the  life,  p.  6.3.  '  Bow,  wow,  wow.'  A  clock  in  p. 
128,  goes  ''  tick,  tack,  tick,  tack.'  Knocking  at  a  door,  78. 
*  Hat,  tat,  tat.'  in  this  spirit  of  making  the  sound  an  echo 
to  the  sense,  Mr.  Lewis  writeth 

*  Tramp,  tramp  across  the  land  they  went. 
Splash,  splash  across  the  sea.' 

We  insert  these  beauties  of  poetry  and  prose  from  a  wish  to 
forward  a  project  of  which  we  have  sanguine  hopes,  viz.  the 
description  of  all  animals  and  works  by  sound  ;  by  which 
means  much  labour  would  be  saved,  and  the  high  road  to  un- 
derstanding an  author's  meaning  shortened  by  many  a  mile. 
How  pretty,  instead  of  describing  a  snake  coiling,  which  is 
nearly  as  dangerous  to  attempt,  as  to  meet  the  said  snake, 
to  write  simpl}'  thus — 'Hiss,  hiss,'  went  the  snake.  '  Ba, 
ba,'  went  the  lamb.  '  Moo,  moo,'  went  the  cow.  '  Rub  a 
dub,' sounds  the  drum.  '  Amen,'  went  the  clerk.  '  Doodle 
doo,'  crows  the  cock.  Now  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  that  if  this 
mode  of  description  were  adopted,  the  revenues  themselves 
might  be  materially  bettered  from  the  multitude  of  latent 
geniuses  who  would  immediately  start  for  fame,  and  the  my- 
riads of  reams  on  which  their  fame  must  needs  be  inscribed. 

The  lovers  of  music  will  languish  over  the  melodious 
names  of  the  dramatis  personae.  In  the  first  place  the  tale 
is  Echthonian  ;  the  mystery  brought  to  light  by  Martin 
Licbetrant  and  Simon  Schlaukopf,  or  Slyboots.  The  scene, 
Lacksmountain.  Persons,  Gotthard  of  Plettenburgh,  John 
of  Mengdcn,  Elizabeth  of  Luggcnhusen,  Jost  of  Borsten,  Sil- 
vester Stobwasser,  Nettlethorst,  Hans  Von  Kosen,  Gurgan 
Orges,  Schnppenbach,Munchenhoff,  the  Czar  Wasphle- 
witch,  Joswen  Danhoff,  Englebrecht  of  Eissenhusen,  Jurgen 
Uexkull. 

Spirits. — Ilcdwig  the  ghost  of  a  nun  who  had  been  naughty, 

Card  1-1  Aclcppenback,  her  lover  with  whom  she  had  been 
nauolity. 
Do^^s.— Tollpatch,  llollerbohl. 
Places. — Biiich-koppcl,  Fregelo-k'~'[)ppl. 

The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  Woldemar  and 
Gertrude,  are  in  no  respect  particular,  and  are  far  superior 
to  Sam  Smart,  and  Rachel  Ramsbottom. 

The  '  Revenge'  is  beneath  notice.  A  cobler's  son  by  the' 
name  of  JJistet  personates  a  baron  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  a  young  lady  at  Hamburgh,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant.     After  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  her 
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Ijeart,  he  acknowledges  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  pre- 
sent occupation  (that  of  village  school-master)  and  setsoffin 
despair  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  fair  Amelia  has  noquahn? 
against  cobler's  sons,  or  village-schoohnasters.  She  recalls 
him.  They  marry,  and  have  been,  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  very  happy  ever  afterwards. 

*  The  Romantic  Wife/  is  a  story  not  unpleasantly  told, 
Louisa  Von  Fels  was  confined  in  all  her  knowledge  of  books 
to  romances,  and  in  that  of  men  to  the  parson  of  the  parish 
who  squinted,  and  the  clerk  of  the  parish  who  had  bandy- 
legs.  Her  books  had  told  her  that  men  were  to  be  found 
without  either  of  these  embellishments.  The  young  baroa 
de  Thurn  who  returns  from  hisvtravcls,  is  one  of  these  men. 
She  is  married  to  the  3'oung  baron  de  Thurn  ;  whose  beha- 
viour however  is  rather  too  cold  for  the  warmth  of  Louisa's 
heart.  In  him  she  recognizes  neither  a  Werler,  nor  Tom 
Jones  ;  and  although  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  fidelity  and 
goodness,  she  consents  to  live  separated,  and  to  search  amid 
crouds  of  gay  court  butterflies,  for  the  lover  of  her  own  ima- 
gination. The  Count  Lalli  possesses  every  thing  but  since- 
rity ;  and  Major  E —  is  sincere  without  the  requisites  of 
good  breeding  and  temper.  After  various  experiments  she 
bethinks  herself  of  returning  to  her  husband.  The  reunion 
is  managed  very  prettily,  and  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we 
lefrain  from  transcribing  it. 

We  have  to  beg  pardon  of  the  translator  for  the  seeming 
neglect  which  he  vsx-^  have  experienced.  But  a  writer 
whose  cadences  are  so  melodious,  whose  periods  are  so  ba- 
lanced, whose  ndixsttc  is  so  piquant,  and  whose  language  is 
so  luminous,  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  And  first  who  is 
Jie  r  No  name,  no  finger-post  is  set  up  to  point  him  out. 
Our  readers  however  exact  of  us  a  duty  which  we  must 
perform  ;  and  shicewe  cannot  discover  his  name  or  profes- 
sion, conjecture  only  remains.  The  following  suppositions 
may  at  first  sight  appear  vague,  but  they  are  authorized  by 
the  beauties  of  his  style  : 

Although  the  general  S3'nlax,  aided  by  the  evidence  of 
certain  expressions,  as  'suchlike,'  '  drops  of  szv  tat,  ^c' might 
seem  to  carry  conviction  that  the  translation  was  effected 
and  brought  about  by  some  lady  or  gentleman  whose  pro- 
vince was  not  literature  exclusively,  but  who  devoted  part 
of  the  morning  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  evening 
to  the  crying  of  sprats,  or  oysters,  yet  certain  formalities 
again  overrule  this  conjecture  in  favour  of  its  being  written 
by  some  young  spark  articled  to  an  attorney,  e.  g.  p.  l62, 
*  Send  my  good  cousins  word  thereof'  l66.  '  He  united  the 
entreaty  if  A^rfa/^A.'  l68.     'A  life  now  commenced,   which 
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many  would  have  called  paradisical,  and  the  rapture   of  the 
fame,    would     liave   thereby   been    weakly  described.'  186. 

*  Cupid  had  played  a  trick  therezcith.'  213.     *  He  found  visi- 
ble pleasure   therein,  even  excited  lier  thereto.* 

From  his  orthography  we  took  the  translator  either  for  a 
inan  of  the  very  first  fashion,  or  a  viilage-sciioohnistress. 
Thus  we  have  karnt  for  learned,  in  this  'despari'/g  situation,' 

*  kht'  for  kissed,  \^ys'  for  flies, '  palid'  for  pallid. 

For  his  extreme  courage,  and  spirited  contempt  of  gram-* 
mar,  it  struck  us,  that  he  must  be  an  officer  accustomed  tc 
face  danger,  and  always  on  actual  service.  Who  but  a  man 
of  dauntless  spirit  would  set  every  rule  at  defiance,  as  does 
our  author  thus,  'the  nuns  had  learnt  me  a  sort  of  finger 
language:'  The  husband  of  lady  Birkenhayn  enters  the 
chamber  'for  to  make  her  a  morning  visit,'  and  again  her 
ladyship  says  with  a  laudable  aversion  from  the  pedantry  of 
grammar,  •  yes,  sir,  /  am  a  Frenchwoman,  who  has  taken 
every  pains  to  forget  her  native  language,  &c.  From  the 
usage  of  compound  epithets^  we  supposed  him  a  native  of 
Greece  studying  English  ;  thus  we  are  regaled  with  '  aj'ec- 
tion-proving  beneficence,'  the  poor  by-man- deserted  betrayed 
i^reaXuTe/^  red-tiept  eye,*'  mind- distr acting  idea,' '  Av/oa"- 
f edge-devouring  fatlier,'  *  u'e'pt -through  nights,'  *  interest-ta- 
king benevolence,"  oblique-hearted  opinions/  '  love-intoxi- 
cated daughter,* '  shrub-over- grown  spot ;'  but  what  is  all 
this  to  one  word  which  we  will  venture  to  write,  but  which 
can  only  be  read  at  easy  stages,  we  mean  '  tver-tiith-hope- de- 
ceiving disease' 1  ! 

Poor  Aristophanes  !   ho\¥  art  thou  worsted  at  long  words. 
The  opinion  that  our  author  was  a  Grecian,  received  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  many  instances  of  his  neuters  plural 
which  rejoice  in  verbs  singular. 

From  the  terms  '  Maiden,^ '  Dama]/  8Cc.  he  should  be  a 
quaker. 

From  Ifopes,  similitudes,  and  daring  expressions,  a  rhefo- 
.ricianithushe  writes  '  an  eveiiinir  breeze  loaded  bv  a  siffh  ;' 
'  a  spark  still  glimmered,  but  mildly,  like  a  star  through  <J" 
fog-/  '  the  pale  cheek  of  Philibert  wus  fush'd  with  the 
/»reafA  of  gratitude ;' '  the  monster  vanity,  like  a  sea  poU/puSf 
embraced  her  with  all  its  arim."  How  beautiful  the  muta- 
tion of  ^ee^  into  ar/ns//  'She  closed  her  full  eyes,  and 
the  whole  lost  vrorld  of  innocence,  moved  before  her  in  «' 
bloody  'veil.' 

From  performing  Impossible  things  he  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
jurer— thus   he    supports   an  adjective  by    an  adjective,   a' 
grand  secret  known  only  to  himself.     By  hocus   pocus,   he 
sets  before  us  *  a  wretched  imbecile,  who   is  able   to  ani" 
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thatff  this,  to  bridle  that;'  and  tells  us  that  '  the  good-natured 
deceived  iiccuslom  themselves  to  overlook  every  circumstance.' 
la  vol.  3.  p.  36.  when  Woldemar  slides  down  the  rock  on 
parting  IVom  Gertrude's  chamber,  she  shuts  her  window 
:ind  retires  to  bed,  while  he  goes  home  for  the  same  purpose. 
Yet  although  she  is  above,  Ae  below,  parted  by  rocks,  walls, 
and  a  vast  distance  which  encreases  as  VVoldemar  runs, 
the  translator  manages  it  so  that*  when  he  got  to  the  bottom, 
he  immediately  proceeded  home  zcith  Gertrude  ;  meanwhile 
Gertrude  remained  above,  and  went  to  bed  with  VVoldemar." 
—A  pleasure  which  she  could  only  enjoy  through  magic. — 
In  another  place  we  are  told  *  that  Fernavv  only  heard  the 
silent  Charlotte.^ 

From  the  frequent  use  of  the  ellipsis,  we  should  have 
thought  (had  we  not  recollected  that  it  could  not  be,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  grammarian)  that  he  might 
be  Lambert  Bos.  The  same  reason  for  giving  up  this 
opinion,  preventedus  from  supposing  him  to  be  Schoett- 
genius  Leisnerus,  or  Bernholdiiis  his  successors  and  editors. 
But  this  would  apply  Only  to  the  ellipses  of  diction.  His  more 
favourite  figure  is  an  ellipsis  ot"  sense,  which  should  prove 
him  to  be   the  clown  of  Sadler's  Wells. 

From  the  following;  he  mi^ht  be  a  irrinder  of  colours, 
'  Not  the  carmine  of  love,  but  the  ceruse  of  labor  painted 
his  cheeks.* 

In  short,  this  wonderful  translatoi*  is  the  first  writer  who 
has  opened  to  us  the  full  stores  of  the  English  language, 
all  that  wildness  of  imagery  by  examples  that  illustrate 
diction,  and  grammar,  which  may  be  vainly  desired,  and  as 
vainly  attempted  by  others. 


Art.VI. — A  Chemical  Catechism  for  the  Use  of  youn^  PeO' 
pic,  zvith  copious  Notes  for  the  Jlssista?ice  of  the  TectcJier ;  t6 
ivhich  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  chemical  Terms,  useful 
Tables,  and  a  Chapter  of  amusing  Esrperiments.  By  S. 
Pa  rices,  Manufacturing  Chemist.  Qvo.  12s.  Symonds, 
180G. 

IT  will  readily  be  admitted  that,  if  alchemy  deluded  the 
imagination  of  its  votaries  in  the  middle  ages,  the'  science  of 
modern  cheiiiistry  has  contributed  its  share  to  induce  habits 
bt  close  aiid  accurate  observation  and  comparison, no  less  thaa 
those  of  logici  matheniatics  or  metaphysics.  Experiments 
which  give  birth  to  such  numerous  and  apparently  opposite  ef- 
fecls^must  necessarily  e:iercise  the  reasoning  faeuitles  iu  oidet 
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to  find  some  plausible  explanation,sonie  probable  relation  that 
may  exist  between  cause  and  ellect.  These  researches  indeed 
have  led  the  human  mind  to  those  fountains  of  truth  which 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  antienls,and  have  dissen)inated 
more  just  ideas  of  the  material  world,  and  of  the  true  pur- 
poses of  social  existence. 

The  object  of  the  present  treatise,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
its  title,  is  to  initiate  all  those  unacquainted  with  chemical 
science,  into  a  pretty  general  and  accurate  knowledge  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  chemistry.  It  is  prefaced 
by  an  address  to  parents  on  the  propriety  of  teaching  their 
children  at  an  early  age  the  principles  of  this  science,  a  posi- 
tion, oF  which  we  doubt  the  truth,  and  have  expressed  our 
opinion  in  a  former  article  of  this  number,  (p.  137.)  that,  if 
pursued  before  the  accjuisition  of  other  knowledge,  it  is  ra- 
ther prejudicial  than  desirable.  In  this  address  the  au- 
thor briefly  mentions  the  importance  and  utility  of  che- 
mistry to  the  production  of  food  and  raiment  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  human  life.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  truth  that 
there  is  not  one  art  or  science  in  the  encyclopedia  of  human 
skill,  to  which  cliemical  knowledge  is  not  either  directly  or 
indirectly  necessary.  We  have  therefore  to  congratulate  the 
public  on  its  rapid  fliffusion,  which  will  be  considerably  fa- 
cilitated by  the  excellent  initiatory  treatise  before  us. 

Mr.  Parkes  divides  his  work  into  twelve  chapters,  as  fol- 
lows :  an  introductory  miscellany;  atmospheric  air;  caloric; 
water;  earths;  alkalies;  acids;  salts  ;  simple  combustibles  ; 
metals;  oxides;  com l)u=tion;and  attraction,  repulsion  and  che- 
mical afhnity.  'I'o  these  are  added  notes,  which  occupy  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  volume,  and  are  replete  with  curious  and 
interesting  facts.  In  variety  and  iuten^t,  indeed,  two  qua- 
lities well  adapted  to  enlist  the  attention  of  youth,  Mr.  P. 
seems  to  have  successfully  imitated  and  sonjetimes  even  ri- 
valled the  celebrated  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  lie  is 
however  less  visionary,  and  always  conveys  more  truths  in 
fewer  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  rather  design- 
ed to  render  chemical  knowledge  more  easily  acquired,  than 
to  present  a  systematic  classification;  and  the  reader  isdesired, 
to  study  the  catechetical  part  of  each  chapter,  before  he  at- 
tends to  the  notes.  1'he  following  citation,  from  the  chapter 
on  atmospheric  air,  ma}'  serve  to  convey  'oume  idea  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  this  volume. 

•  What  is  the  use  of  the  atmosphere? — I'he  atmosphere,  wliick 
is  the  an-  we  breathe,  is  necessary  for  the  support  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.* 


¥: 


*  "   il  b»  been  uscertaiiieil   b^   experiineut  tliiit  hu  other   gaseous  boiiy 
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''■  Is  the  ahuospherc  of  use  in  any  other  respect  ? — The  atmosplie- 
rjc  air  is  nece.^sari/  in  every  instance  of  combustion  :  it  ministers  to 
scvciiil  of  the  plcaMires  which  we  derive  from  our  senses  ;*  it  gives 
buoyancy  to  the  cloviJs,  anci  enables  the  foatbored  creation  to  trans- 
port themselves  willi  ease  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another, 

*  Ifo-w  djcs  the  atmospheric  air  support  life? — By  giving  out  its 
oxygen  and  caloric  to  the  blood. 

'  Is  the  caloric  which  is  combined  xi'ith  the  air  rsc  breathe,  svjjicient 
of  ificlj'to  keep  up  the  7iecessar>/  heat  of  the  body  ? — Animal  heat  is 
preserved  entirely  by  the  inspiration  of  atmospheric  air.  The  lungs, 
which  imbibe  the  oxyi^en  gas  from  the  air,  impart  it  to  the  blood: 
and  the  blood,  in  its  circulation,  gives  out  the  caloric  to  every  part 
of  the  body.f 

'  How  do  clothes -conduce  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  bodi/? — When 
the  temperature  of  th^' atmosphere  is  colder  than  our  blood, clothes  + 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  sudden  escape  of  that  heat  from  tho 
surface  of  the  budy,^  which  the  lungs  have  separated  from  the  at- 
inosphere/ 

with  wliicli  wcare  acqiiaiiui'd  can  be  substituted  for  atiiiosplicric  air.  All  the 
known  gaseous  Ijoclic*  have  been  tried  ;  but  they  all  prove  lutal  to  the  animai 
wliich  is  made  to  brcatlie  them.  Water  absorbs  air  wlicii  cxpo-ied  to  tUe  action 
ot'llie  atinospluTC,  and  llieiice  brconies  as  fit  eleiui'iii  for  tlie  various  trilns  of 
creatures  which  inhabit  dt  :  and  «hen  covered  witli  a  crust  of  ice,  cavities  are 
fbrnied  in  the  ice  ask  freezes,  by  wliicli  iiieiMis  a  coniinunicalioi)  between  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  llie  bul)j;iceut  water  is  preserved,  in  order  to  siipjiort  the  life  of  those 
beings  which  reside  there.  Thus  it  appcTirs  that  the  welfare  and  happiiu.-ss  of 
the  most  miitutc  creature  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Creator,  when  the  various 
liiws  of  matter  were  established.  It  i->  to  tlie  i)rcseiice  ofnir  tliat  water  is  iii- 
<iebted  t'oT  its  a;^reeable  taste.  Boiling  deprives  it  of  tLie  gicater  pari  of  it  ; 
hence  the  insipidity  of  boiled  water." 

*  "  Were  it  not  for  atmospheric  air,  we  should  hv  unable  to  ronvcrse  with 
viich  ottier  ;  we  should  know  nothing  of  sound,  or  of  siiiel',  or  of  the  pleasures 
which  arise  from  iht:  variegated  prospects  whicli  now  surround  us.  ii  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  if  the  Deity  hud  intended  only  to  give  us  existence, and 
l^ad  been  iuduierent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  all  the  necessary  jiurposcj 
olhearing  ini<;ht  ha  ve  been  answered  without  liurmoiiy,  of  smell  without  fra- 
grance, of  vision  without  beauty,'' 

+  "  Dr.  Crawforil  found  tliat  blood  contains  a  much  prealcr  quantity  of  ab- 
■snlute  heat  tli.ui  the  elementary  substances  of  whicii  it  is  composed.  A-ccording 
to  Lavoisier,  a  man  generally  consumes  .'52  oz.  troy  of  oxygen  gas  in 'i-i  hours, 
that  is,  the  lungs  separate  this  quantity  of  oxygeti  gas  from  the  air  which  he 
respires  in  that  time.  Tht  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs  to  take  up  0x3'- 
gen  gas,  throws  olf  charcoal  ;  for  there  is  a  larger  portion  of  carbonic  acitl  C3» 
throwiioul  in  every  respiration  than  could  be  fuxnished  by  the  atmuspheric  uir." 

;};"  Clothes  keep  the  body  warm  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  they  in- 
fold within  them  ;  ;iiiuuspb<ric  air  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  double  windows  preserve  the  warmth  of  apartments  with  an 
equable  temperature.  lu  like  u^anner  double  lids  for  boilers,  formed  so  as  to 
hold  a  sheet  of  air,  are  found  to  be  very  etfcctvial  for  preserTJng  the  heat  of  tha 
liquor  witli  a  very  small  poitio^i  of  fuel." 

§  "  We  ciotlie  ourselves  vith  wool  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  hfat  and 
retards  its  escape  from  the  body.  The  inhabitants  of  Russia  clothe  themselve* 
in  fur;  because  fur  is  still  a  worse  couducterof  heat  tbau  vyouI.     Sheep  Ati  iia* 
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We  shall  make  another  familiar  extract  from  the  succeed- 
ing chapter  on  water  ;  but  must  observe,  thrit  however  it 
may  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  i^.  must  leave  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  multifarious 
and  diverse  notes,  which  are  much  too  considerable  for  our 
insertion  here.  After  explaining  the  diftereat  stales  of  wa-* 
ter,  it  is  asked, 

'  JVhat  constitutes  vapotir^—'Vaponv  is  water  combined  wltH 
an  addition  of  1200  degrees  of  caloric* 

•  JVhat  are  the  properties  of  vapour  ? — Vapour,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  caloric  which  is  combined  with  it,  takes  a  gaseous  form, 
acquires  great  expansive  forccjt  and  a  capability  of  supporting 
enormous  weights;  whence  it  has  become  an  useful  and  poweilul 
agent  for  raising  water  from  deep  pits,  and  for  other  important 
purposes.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  water,  and  the  means  of  decomposing  it.     The  dif- 
ferent modes  of  analyzing  it,  and  the  quantities  of  gas  pro- 
duced are  also    accurately  detailed  in  the  notes.     To  inost 
readers  the  catechetical  form  may  probably  be  little  pleasing, 
as   it  wounds  their  pride  by   bringing   to  their  recolieclioti 
those   forms  of  instruction  which  pcrhips  frequciitly  embit- 
tered their  juvenile  pleasures.     It  must  be  confessed  however 
that  it  is  particularly  impressive,  and  well  calculated  to  ope- 
rate on  youtig  minds.     It  requires  indeed  a  much  more  com- 
plete kr.ovvledge  of  the  subject,  and  also  much  greater  accu- 
racy of  expression,  than  any  other  form,  as  without  these 
qualifications,  it  is  of  all  modes  of  instruction  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  propagating  gross  errors,  from  the   demonstrative 
tone  in  which  the  answers  are  generally  given.     We  readily 
take   for  true  whatever  is    piausibl}'  and  positively  asserted, 
•without  givingourselves  the  trouble  of  investigation,  or  of  ac- 
quiring a  rational  instead  of  a  traditional  conviction.     This 
circumstance  has  induced  many  prudent  persons  to  reject  the 


tives  of  a  temperate  climate;  but  bears  and  ermine  of  the  coldest.  The  provi- 
dent care  of  tiie  Creator  is  eviiitnlly  coiispicuons  in  this  appointment,  and  disco- 
vers the  same  undeviating  attention  to  tlie  comfort  ofali  hiscreatnres ;  hence  tlie 
clothing  of  animals  in  tlia  torrid  zone  is  hair,  in  the  temperaie  zones  wui>l,  in 
the  frigid  thick  fur." 

*  "  However  long  we  boil  a  fluid  in  an  open  vessel,  we  cnnnot  mnkc  it  iii 
the  smallest  degree  hotter  than  us  boiling  point.  When  arrived  at  this  point 
the  vapour  absorbs  the  heat,  and  carries  it  off  as  fast  as  it  is  generatetl." 

+  "  ThcexpansiVe  force  of  steam,  is  found  bj*  experiment  to  be  much  greater 
thaii  that  of  gnfipowdcr.  hence  prubabJy  the  cauiis  of  volcanic  eruptions  aui 
earthauaki??," 
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Catechetical  system  entirely  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  our  knowledge  is  to  us  purely  tradi- 
tional, thai  is,  coramunicated  by  our  parents  or  teachers,  and 
not  the  result  oF  our  own  inquiries  and  observaliousj  we  caa 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  unreasonable. 

Waving  however  all  objections  to  what  is  merely  formal, 
we  must  examine  the  truth  of  some  of  Mr.  P.'s  answers  to 
his  questions.  To  the  interrogation,  '  What  is  water  com- 
posed of?'  It  is  replied;  'Water  is  composed  of  tvfo  sQlid 
substances,  united  and  rendered  Jiuid  by  caloric'  This  is  not 
correct;  surely  the  author  could  not  mean  to  call  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  solid  substances,  as  we  really  know  nothing  of  ei- 
thejibutiu  combination.  It  would  have  been  a  less  improper 
expression  io  say,  that  *^  water  is  composed  of  ivio  fluid  sub- 
stances united  and  rendered  liquidby  the  intervention,perhaps 
by  the  extraction  of  caloric'  We  indeed  considered  this  a 
slight  error  only,  till  in  a  subsequent  q.uestion  it  js  observe 
ed, 

*  You  have  said  that  water  is  composed  of  two  solid  substances,* 
do  you  thence  imagine  that  it  is  naturally  solid  ?  Yes  ;  for  under- 
neath the  poles  water  is  eternally  solid  ;  it  is  similar  to  the  hardest 
rocks,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  chisel  of  the  statuary  like  stone.' 

Such  language  might  suit  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 
is  perhaps  admissible  in  poetry,  but  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  an  elementary  work,  that  professes  to  initiate  youth  ia 
the  rudiments  of  chemical  science.  But  even  admitting  the 
alleged  solidity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  does  it  follow  that 
there  are  more  of  these  substances  in  congealed  than  in  fluid 
water?  The  well  known  levitv  of  ice  cannot  establish  this 
supposition,  as  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  ice  is  more  pe- 
culiarly an  oxyde  than  water,or  that  it  imbibed  either  oxygea 
or  hvdrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  some  otlierincorrectexpressiqns^ 
which  the  author  will  doubtles^ correct  in  a  second  edition, 
we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  work  is  very  well  adapted  to 
answer  the  object  in  view,  namely,  to  excite  in  yoi^ng  minds 
a  taste  for  chemical  science,  and  impress  them  with  the 
necessity  of  an  early  and  respectful  attention  to  the  works  of 
nature.  The  chapter  on  metals  offers  as  diversified  and  inter- 
esting a  view  of  these  bodies,  and  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  oxygen,  as  we  have 


*  lu  the  vocabulary  which  concludes  this  catechism,  the  autl'or  defines 
oxygen  gus  to  be  "  solid  oxygen  converted  to  a  gaseous  state  by  culoric  ;" 
we  expected  that  the  idle  speculations iibout  concrete  oxygea  would  noj  have 
fceen  again  revived  by  tiiis  truly  pracfieai  writer. 
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seen  in  any  similar  work.  The  additional  uoles  on  different 
chemical  subjects  are  not  only  enlivened  by  poetical  extracts 
and  some  original  verses  by  our  author,  but  also  abound  in 
lusefuj  practical  facts  and  illustrations,  which  must  be  highly 
interesting  to  all  classes  of"  chemical  readers.  Tables  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  carats,  of  the  thermometrical  degrees  of 
different  chemical  phenomena,  of  affinities,  of  the  proper- 
tie§  of  salts,  and  of  the  quantities  of  acids  and  bases  which 
constitute  neutral  salts,  are  very  properly  appended  to  this 
volume. But  what  is  the  most  original  and  the  most  curious,  is 
the  introduction  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  most 
singular  and  amusing  experiments.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
iind  any  mode  likely  to  stimulate  curiosity  more  effectually 
than  this  plan.  We  speak  this  from  experience,  as  it  has 
actually  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  taste  for  chemistry  in 
one  or  two  of  our  critical  fraternity,  who  had  never  before 
giv.en  any  part  of  their  attention  to  scientific  studies.  Many 
of  these  experiments  are  equally  curious  and  useful  with  th^ 
following  method  of  gilding  : 

«  To  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitre-muriatic  acid,  add  about  a  fourth 
part  of  ether;  shake  them  together,  and  wait  till  the  fluids  sepa- 
rate ;  the  upper  stratum,  or  ethereal  gold,  is  then  to  be  carefully 
poured  off  into  another  vessel.  If  any  polished  steel  instrument  or 
utensil  be  dipped  into  this  solution,  and  instantly  plunged  into  water, 
the  surface  will  have  acquired  a  coat  of  pure  gold,  being  a  very  ele* 
gant  and  eco/JOfwfca/ mode  of  preserving  poljshed  steel  from  rust.' 

From  the  preceding  extracts  and  observations,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  practical  chemist  has  furnished  the  British 
youth  with  a  more  amusing  chemical  miscellany  than  any 
hitherto  published  in  our  language.  We  wish  however  that 
the  author,  who  has  published  this  volume  from  the  notes 
he  used  in  educating  his  own  children,  would  pay  still  more 
attention  to  the  vocabulary,  and  render  it  somewhat  more 
critically  correct,  and  more  simple,  without  attempting  to 
embarrass  the  science  with  synonimous  terms,  such  as  exy- 
dizementfOxydatioHj^c.  which  are  either  useless  or  inadmis- 
sible. V 


Art.  VII. — Dr.  J.  F,  GalFs  System  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Brain,  extractedfrom  Charles  Jugustus  Blade's  At- 
count  of  Dr.  Gall's  J^ectures  heldcon  the  above  Subject 
at  Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German  to  serve  as 
an  explanatory  Attendant  to  Dr.  Gall's  Jignred  plaster 
Sculls.    IQmo.    1S06. 

THE  ancient  fable  that  feigned  a  window  to  be  plapeci 
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in  the  human  brcasi,  hy  me:ins  of  which  spectators  niigiit 
observe  without  a  chatice  of  decepticn  every  varying  ciuo- 
tion,  was  t'ounded  on  a  very  universal  passion  ,of"  ihe  mind- 
To  penetrate  into  the  intentions  of  others,  and  to  decyplier 
iheir  inmost  thoiif.!;htSj  has  lung  been  a  favourite  object  of 
ihe  curiosity  of  men.  The  j)opiilarity  of  Lavater  was  de- 
rived from  this  source,  and  though  his  physiognomical  at- 
tempts have  tended  more  to  the  amusement  of  prying 
idleness  than  to  any  solid  or  useful  information,  the  cre- 
dulit}'  or  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  world  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. In  vain  has  the  colour,  the  size  and  the  cast  of 
the  eye  been  measured  with  painful  diligence,  in  vain  have 
the  just  limits  and  virtuous  extent  of  our  noses  been  ascer- 
tained, and  to  no  purpose  has  the  width  of  our  nouths,  and 
the  protuberancy  or  depression  of  our  checks  and  fore- 
heads been  investigated  with  an  accuracy  more  than  phi- 
Josophical:  in  spifeof  all  these  learned  operations  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind  and  the  feelings  of  the  lieart  were  yet 
veiled  from  every  mortal  eye.  But  what  will  not  German 
diligence  undertake  !  I'hough  men  had  been  foiled  in 
their  endeavours  to  read  the  only  language  of  sincerity  in 
the  form  of  the  features,  the  whoh^  head  was  not  vet  exa- 
mined.  The  face  may  be  the  index  of  temporary  gusts  of 
passion,  but  the  scull  contains  the  grand  organ  of  life  and 
of  thought ;  and  if  we  may  not  inspect  the  direct  ope- 
rations of  the  brain,  we  can  at  least  observe  their  effects 
on  the  bonv  covering  of  the  head.  Such  has  been  the 
idea  of  Gall,  which  he  has  prosecuted  u'llh  unwearied 
diligence  and  propagated  with  ajiostolical  zeal.  The  sen- 
sation which  has  been  excited  in  Germany  by  this  most  ex- 
traordinary proposal  must  recommend  it  toour  examination, 
and  if  we  cannot  always  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion, 
we  can  admire  when  it  is  proper  Ihe  ingenuity  with  whicli 
a  false  or  a  doubtful  proposition  is  supported. 

It  is  strongly  insisted  in  the  epitome  before  us  that  it  has 
been  a  great  error  hitherto  to  consider  the  human  nerves  as 
originating  from  the  brain.  They  are  rather,  according  to 
Gall,  to  be  regarded  as  roots  which  all  run  to  one  spot,  the 
medulla  spinalis  or  stem  ;  at  the  top  of  this  stem  is  to  be 
found  the  brain,  *  on  whose  surface,  hke  the  tiee  on  its 
uttermost   sprigs,  it  beaps  blossoms  and  fruit.' 

'  That  nature  actually  has  pursued  this  road  in  the  formation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  and  ttiat  the  nerves  actually  do  originate, 
where  hitherto  they  have  appeared  to  anatomists  to  terminate,  is 
proved  by  the  gradual  progress,  which  she  hus  observed  in  the 
iornialion  of  the  animals,  from  the  most  simple  worm,  that  constitutes 
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the  link  between  the  vegetable  and  animiil  kingdom,  up  to  tb.c  na- 
biest  of  animals,  man,  as  we  are  taught  by  comparative  anatomy, 
In  the  worm  we  observe  namely,  only  as  many  !>ingle  nervous  fibres 
as  are  wanted  tor  the  most  simple  functions  ol"  life,  motion  and  nur- 
ture. The  number  and  strength  of  these  fibres  tncreasc  already  in 
the  iiasect,  in  wliich  here  and  there  they  unite  and  form  a  little  knot, 
which  in  some  measure  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  brain.  In  the 
frog  tliese  little  nerves  already  unite  to  a  medulla  spinalis  and  at  the 
top  forma  stouter  ramification,  a  brain;  and  so  it  goes  on  through 
the  series  of  the  quick  creation,  fishes,  turtles,  birds  and  viviparous 
animals  up  to  a  man,  so  that  the  inass  of  nerves  constantly  encreases 
more  and  more,  and  the  brain  is  constantly  augmented  in  the  same 
ratio  as  tlic  animal  is  to  be  of  a  nobler  kind,  of  intended  to  stand 
Ligher  on  (he  scale  of  animated  nature. 

'  The  nerves  therefore  are  formed  before  the  med alia  spinalis, 
and  the  medulla  spinalis  previnus  to  the  brain  ;  hence  nerves  are 
found  where  tf.ere  is  no  medulla  spinalis,  and  in  newborn  infants  the 
Litter  was  observed  to  exist,  whilst  there  was  ytt  no  appearance  of 
the  brain.' 

When  Dr.    Gall   shall    have    decided    what  meaning    lo 
attach  to  beginning   and  end,  it  may   perhaps   not  prov^  n 
labour  of  Herculean  difficulty  to   settle   this   knotty  point. 
He  lays  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  organic  and 
animal  lite  by  the  former  of  which    he    means  that  whose 
functions  all  relate  the   preserving    and    continuing   of  the 
orsjanization  in  cieneral :   the  latter  refers  to    the   functions 
of  the  mind  and  temper.    Thenerveslo  support  the  organic 
life,  are  asserted  all  to  arise  from  the  spinal  marrow,  but  those 
euxployed  for  the  purposesof  animal  life  proceed  frotu  the  nobler 
source  of  the  brain  itself.     The  theory  of  Gall  requires  that 
each  nerve  should  originate  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  when  the 
reports  of  former  dissections  have  not  assigned  this  origin   in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  him,  he  proceeds  to   wield  the   seal- 
pit  with  his  own  hand,  and  never  fails  to  discover  some  ner- 
vous filaments    or  ramifications,  of  which  the  situation    cor- 
responds to  his  views.     We  confess  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  hear  of  a  confirmation  of  these  discoveries   from  an  un- 
prejudiced and  skilful  anatomist. 

We  eannot  follow  Dr.  Gall  through  all  this  part  of  his 
theory.  We  only  mention,  that  according  to  him,  the  most 
important  nerves  arise  first  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  Many- 
parts  of  tile  nervous  system  are  considered  as  ganglions. 
The  cancretious  substance  of  the  brain  is  represented  as  serv- 
ing as  a  common  ganglion  of  the  reverting  nerves,  and 
the  skin  as  a  general  ganglion  for  all  the  nerves  of  the  body„ 
immediately  after  this  anatomical  disquisition,  the  following 
statement  is  giv^a  of  the  real  system  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain ; 
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*  As  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  system  of  the  brain  and  the 
organs,  which  enable,  it  to  perform  these  functions,  it  may  likelv 
not  be  altoj^cthcr  useless*  to  exhibit  here,  in  an  epitome,  the  pro- 
cessof  the  following  enquiries: 

'A.  Man  and  animals  are  born  with  certain  dispositions, and 
inclinations,  and  for 

'  B.  the  exertion  of  them  they  liavc  received  certain  organs,  by 
way  of  innate  instruments,  by  the  means  of  which  they  may  havean 
intercourse  with  thcc.\tcrnal  world.     These  orcans 

'  C.  reside  m  the  brain,  which  however  must  not  be  considered  as 
H,  faculty,  but  merely  as  a  mateiial  requisite  of  it. 

*  D.  Nor  is  the  brain  tlie  general  orgaji  of.ill  thcmental  faculties, 
but  merely  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  sin;!c  organs,  eacii 
innate  disposition  having  an  orgnn  of  its  own,  wliich  is  eucreascd  in 
proportion  to  the  power  residing  in  the  disposition. 

*  E.  These  organs  of  the  innate  dispositions  ari.  expressed  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  form 

*  F.  certain  protuberances  on  the  exter.or  csseous  cover  of  ilie 
scull,  by  which, 

*  G.  the  existence  of  the  organs  may  be  ascertained  under  certain 
strictures.     And  from  these  observiitions  arises 

'  II.  the  special  system  oi  the  organs,  or  the  system  of  the  scu!', 
as  a  science  entirely  new.'  ' 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  proved  by  examples; 
aiid  the  author  deems  it  suliicieiit  to  mention  the  sou 
of  the  late  Mozart,  only  14  years  of  age,  who  is  said 
to  possess  already  a  inusical  genius,  luily  as  distinguished 
as  his  father,  and  the  Young  Koscius,  whose  llie;u)ical  ta- 
Jcnrs  astonish  all  England.  We  hope  the  former  of  these 
instanees  is  less  unexeeptionable  than  the  latter  will  he  here 
considered  But  few  will  deny  the  existence  of  peculiar 
disposition  to  a  certain  extent.  \v'e  (juote  lor  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  reader,  the  following  additional  instances  oi' 
prematurity,   wliieh   are    not    perh;ips    generally  known. 

-  *  The  author  begs  leave  to  mention  here  two  more  remarkable 
instances,  which  are  very  little  or  not  at  a!!  kucv/n.  The  one  is  the 
ton  of  a  llussian  residing  at  Dresden,  a  boy  of  from  9  to  !0  yeaT> 
old,  who  last  winter  astonished  our  fashionable  public  by  the  skilful 
and  elegant  execution  of  a  concerto  on  the  violin  by  Uode,  whicii 
by  the  connoisseurs  was  deemed  extremely  difiicult,  and  who  tlits 
year  before,  consequently  at  an  age  of  Jjctwecn  8  and  <)  years,  i-s 
said  to  have  v.-on  the  prize  for  solving  a  mathematical  problem  at 
the  national  institute  at  P.iris.  The  second  is  reiiUed  in  one  of  the 
bestl-'rench  journals.  (La  llevue-  formerly  Decade — philosophique, 
litteraire  et  politique.  No.  5.  of  the  30th  Piuviose,  (lf)th  Febr. 
Dt  T.  y.)  P.  378.)  It  says,  Budcau,  teacher  at  the  primary  schoo! 
in  the  commonalty  of  Virnotuier,  in  the  department  of  the  Ornc^ 
has  made  to  the  picsideat  uf  the  national  institute,  n  report  oa  * 
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wonderful  child  of  7  years  and  some  months  old.  The  facts  arc 
^t;^ted  aiul  put  beyond  all  doubt  in  a  i]tiii\y  drawn  up  by  thecomniis- 
S;»ry  of  supfriiUtndance  of  the  chi^ff  place  in  the  canton,  signed  by 
the  mai re,  the  assessors  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  are  in 
short  as  tollows  :  A  child  of  7  years  and  4-  months  old,  born  in  in- 
iligence,  and  ignorant  of  both  reading  and  writing,  finds  pleasure 
ill  repairing  every  market  day  to  the  place,  where  the  merchants 
settle  their  accounts  of  sale  and  purchase.  The  boy  will  quietly 
Jistcn  to  them,  and  when  they  err  in  the  sura,  set  them  righi  with  a 
smile,  and  tell  them  ;  that  makes  so  much.  He  thence  goes  among 
the  linen  traders,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  number  of  yards  at  a 
certain  price  mentioned,  will  tell  the  amount  and  walk  oflf  to  ano- 
ther. In  this  manner  he  will  in  an  instant  calculate  any  purchase, 
and  withdraw  with  an  arch  look  and  heartfelt  satibfciCtion,  wdien  he 
sees,  that  most  merchants  are  at  some  trouble  to  verify  his  calcula- 
tions pen  in  hand.  The  reporter,  who  had  a  wish  to  know  this  boy 
personally,  gave  him  several  accounts  less  and  more  difficult  to 
make,  ami  received  the  most  instantaneous  and  right  answers.  Vv'hert 
ciniong  other  things  he  asked  tlie  boy,  what  was  the  produce  of  one 
and  half  a  third  of  i()  livres,  he  did  not  understand,  what  a  third 
meant  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  been  told  that  three  thirds  ma.de  a 
whole,  but  he  was  ready  with  the  right  reply.  He  then  ilxed  the 
teacher  and  said,  as  you  ask  me  ^o  many  things  you  may  in  your 
turn  tell  me -what  is  the  produce  of  1000  sous,  1000  half  sous, 
3000  liards,  lOCOhalf  liards,  lOOOdeniers,  and  a  1000  half  <;e- 
niers.  Full  of  joy  at  Bodeau's  embarrassmeiU,  he  said  with  a  plea- 
sing smile:  that  will  make  100  livres,  and  slipt  out  (^f  his  pre- 
sence. The  form  of  this  boy  is  very  regular  ;  his  head  is  long  and 
pr(. longed  on  the  hind  part,  his  face  fiat  and  broad,  (according  to 
Oall's  system,  the  sense  of  numbers  which  widens  the  face,  is, 
strongly  expressed)  his  eye  is  fme  and  spirited,  his  appearance  weak, 
his  smile  agreeable,  and  his  motion  quick.  Both  the  reporter  and 
the  commissary  of  the  commonalty  assert  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
cliiid't  answers  are  by  no  means  the  etl'ect  of  a  strong  and  cultivated 
meniory,  but  that  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  most  extensi\e 
jncntal  ilisposition  for  arithmetics,  'J'he  boy's  name  is  Lewis  llo. 
bert  Desvaux,  His  parents  seem  to  be  deprived  of  all  means  to 
give  him  any  education,* 

That  many  ot"  the  propositions  of  Dr.  Gall  are  extremely 
cjucstionable,  we  need  hardly  spend  much  time  in  explaii>- 
niLr,  Of  nicinv  of  them  indeed  it  would  be  little  trouble- 
some  to  imagine  any  possible  mode  of  proof.  In  general 
however  it  does  not  se^m  at  all  difficult  to  convey  a  tolerably 
clear  idea  of  the  means  by  '.vhich  this  theory  proposes  to 
instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  or  rather  as  we 
must  now  sav,  the  liead  of  man.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are 
innate  dispositions,  and  that  these  dispositiojis  are  exerted 
hy  the  Jiid  of  certain  parts  of  the  braioj  w'l'^'h  are  therefore 
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fcoiled  the  organs.  These  organs  also  are  not  solel}'  in  the 
internal  parts  ot"  the  brain^  as  might  be  imagined,  but  pro- 
ject on  its  surface,  and  occasion  certain  protuberances  iii 
the  bony  covering  of  the  head,  which  we  can  observe  exter- 
nally. Tims  tlien  is  tlie  chain  completed;  inen's  disposi- 
tions to  peculiar  kinds  of  conduct,  are  caused  or  accompa- 
nied by  the  projections  on  the  brain,  and  the  degree  of  the 
-disposition  is  marked  by  the  size  of  the  prominence. 

A  theory  so  comprehensive  as  this  can  hardly  I'ail  of  meet- 
ing many  objections,  and  encountering  great  opposition  :  and 
it  appearS' that  the  Germans  have  not  all  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent of  conviction.  The  privy  counsellor  VValthers  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sturdy,  though  not  very  success- 
ful sceptic,  and  he  is  fated  to  tremble  under  the  pen  of  criti- 
cism in  many  pages  of  this  little  volume.  It  appears  that  the 
existence  of  innate  dispositions  had  been  called  in  question 
by  some  disbelievers,  who  adduced  as  an  objection  the  case  of 
some  of  the  savage  children  caught  in  the  woods  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  whom  it  was  ibund  impossible  to  tame 
by  any  exertions.  But  Dr.Gall, on  examining  these  unfort'i- 
nate  creatures,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the  diflicultv 
to  have  consisted  in  the  unhappy  organization  ot  their  heads. 
We  extract  the  passage. 

*  To  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  innate  dispositions  there 
has  been  objected  what  we  have  belbre  aaimadverteil  to,   iianieU'  : 

'  That  man's  education  can  imparl  dispositions  to  niaii  and  deve- 
lope  them  in  him  ;  '  and  to  support  this  objection  those  untor- 
tunate  beings  were  mentioned  who  sometimes  wtre  found  in  i'oroits 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  imbecility,  and  who,  in  spiic  of  evijiy 
possible  exertion,  seldom  or  never  could  be  biou<;!itto  k  certain  de- 
gree of  civilization  becoming  man-  It  was  adniilied  that  tiiosa 
savages  had  sank  to  that  low  degree  of  human  nature,  because 
they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  ttilents  Ijy  uny  Ivind  of 
education  ;  but  Gall  maintains  that  those  wretches,  rather  than, 
contradict,  prove  the  validity  of  his  assertion,  because  he  haci 
observed  many  of  those  savages  who  out  of  the  imperial  (iyniinions 
had  been  sent  to  the  institute  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  V'i'Mina,  and 
were  subjected  to  his  examination,  when  in  every  r)nc  of  ihem  he 
witnessed  the  most  unhappy  organization  of  the  head,  tiat  and 
depressed  sculls,  &c.  Nature  had  then  refuseil  them  every  dispo- 
sition for  human  improvement,  and  it  might  be  supposed  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  probability,  that  the  parents  of  tliose  wretches. 
when  they  perceived  their  utter  incapacity  of  education,  had  them- 
selves exposed  them  to  the  mercy  fitchaiice.  And  as  to  those  demi- 
savages,  in  whom  still  some  human  disposition  aiui  somrtinies,  the 
traces  of  an  earlier  education  were  discernable,  it  \vas  to  be  sup- 
nosed,  that  they  had  strayed  in  their  infaiicy,  ami  froni  a  want  of 
education  had  sunk  to  that  half  brutish  state.' 
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Tiie  existence  of  organs   for  each  disposition  is  inferred 
from  the  phenomena  wliich  appear  in   hurts  and  distempers 
of  the  hraiu,  in  conseoiience  of  which  souietiincs  single  dis- 
positions    aie    Just   entirely.     The   following   illustration  is- 
jjiven  I. 

'  The  existence  of  sundry  s'.ngle  dispositions  and  tlieir  being  at- 
tended with  tiieir  respective  organs  in  the  brain,  likewise  is  pioved 
l^rom  many  phenomena  which  appear  in  hurts  and  distempers  of  the 
brain,  through  which  sometimes  sLngle  dispositions,  e.  g.  the  recol- 
lection of  aords,  were  lost,  and  sometimes  other  dispositions  arose, 
of  whicli  there  was  r^o  trace  befoiej  a  tact  which  already  is  well 
tnouiih  knoAU,  nud  will  be  made  still  more  evident  from  several  in- 
stances  to  be  related  hereafter. 

Dreamin_;,  noctambulations,  and  extacies  afeexplained  in 
the  same  way,  and  arise,  in  the  opinion  of  Gall,  from  the 
activity  of  a  part  only  of  the  organs.  It  is  even  witli  sotne 
tlegree  ©f  seriousness  hinted  that  we  may  perhaps  account 
in  a  similar  manner  ibr  animal  magnelisni,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  ridiculous  in  supposing  that  there  may  exist  some 
unknown  fluid,  which  may  have  the  power  of  carrying  some 
organs  of  animal  life  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity. 
The  following  additional  arguments  are  given  on  the  same 
subject : 

'  Gall  here  mentions  two  extraordinary  phenomena,  which  were 
exhibited  in  his  own  person,  lie  namely  once  observed  ;  that  by 
gently  strokingthe  hair  o!i  his  forehead,  he  first  experienced  a  very 
i^ensible  perspiration  oji  his  hand,  then  an  ebullition  of  heat  ascend- 
ing in  his  sides  from  the  waist  up  to  i!ishea(i,  and  at  last  a  sickness  a£ 
Leart.  He  afterwards  tried  the  tame  experiment  upon  other  per- 
sons, which  not  only  produced  the  very  same  cficct,  but  was  some- 
times followed  also  by  a  deep  and  lung  swoon. 

'  He  afterwards  read  in  a  book  on  animal  magnetism  the  case  of 
aWoraan,  who  for  a  long  time  had  laboured  under  a  violent  pain  in 
her  left  breast,  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  discovered,  till  the 
woman,  on  being  magnetized,  in  the  state  of  disorganization  her« 
self  said,  that  the  pain  was  owing  to  a  hint  received  in  her  stomach. 
This  case  more  than  ever  engaiied  Gall's  lUtcatioii  on  animaf  mag"- 
netism,  because  some  time  bcfoic  he  had  ;iccidentally  swallowed  the 
icernel  of  a  plum,  which  stuek  in  the  nU>uth  of  his  stomach,  an*^ 
likewise  caused  iiim  a  pain  in  his  left  breast.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  little  tract  the  foregoing  maxims 
and  observations  are  applied  to  use,  and  the  precise  spots 
ate  pointed  out,  the  protuberancy  or  depression  of 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  man.  As  words, 
however,  mij^lit  be  insulhcient  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of 
these    distinctions,  the   work    is  accoui panted   by  a-plast?r 
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i^cnll,  on  wliich  the  situation  of  the  different  organs  is  marn- 
ed  by  figures.     So   that  if  we  doubt  the   honesty  of  a  sei- 
%'ant,  we   liave   only  to    fetch    our  scull  from    the  closet  iit 
tvhich  it   is  deposited,  and  having  examined   the  organ  of 
larceny,  No.  \6,  on  the  plaster  scull,  and  compared  it  witli 
the  same  spot  on  the  servant's  forehead, we  may  immediately 
discover  the  existence  and  intensity  of  his  roguery.     In  like 
manner  an  examination  of  the  organ  of  wit  on  the  protube- 
rance, No.  22,  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  infinite  acctt- 
racy, the  value  of  any  saying  which  passes  for  a  Iwu  mot,  pro- 
vided we  can  see  the  person  who  has  nttered  it.   In  the  same 
way  we  may  find  out  many  other  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  which  run  the  greatest  sisk  of  escaping  vulgar  observa- 
tion.   This  tiien  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  discovery, and  re- 
quires only  to  be  atrueone,  to  prove  of  the  first  utility.  As  its 
value    liowever  can  only  be   ascertained  by  a  reference  to 
facts, we  must  wish  our  readers,  who   shall   be  stimnlated  to 
the  study  of  Sculls  by  this  our  report  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
<j!airs  system,  that   fortunate  protuberance,  \o.  2^J,  which 
indicates  the  requisite  degree  of  perseveranc<;  and  firmness 
for    so   ffreat  an    undertakinc;.      Perhaps   it   niicrht  not  be 
amiss  to   wish  tliem  also  a   sufficiently  large  organ  of  cou- 
rage, the  possession  of  which    quality   cannot  be   dispensed 
with  by  tliose  who  examine  tooniinutely  the  sculls  of  others, 
tmless  by  such  as  can  boast   a  preternaturally  ample  organ 
of  patience. Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  discussion, we 
can  safely   recommend    the  book   and   sci:'*  as  a  source  of 
consideraljle    amusement  to  those  who  dcliiilu   in   such   in- 
Testigations.      riiey  are   sold  by  Ramdom   and    Co.   No.  5, 
Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,    at  the   low    price    (together)    of 
tvfelve  shillrngs  and  sixpence. 


Art.  Vril. — Napoleon  and  the  French  Pcopk  under-  Ms  Em- 
pire. Bj/  the  uJtuhur  of  Bonaparte  ami  thii  Frp/ich  Feu- 
pte  nrider  his  Consu/ate.  From  the  Uernuui.  8to.  y^. 
Tipper  a//if  Richards.     iSoO. 

THIS  work  professes  to  be  a  sort  of  comment  on  a  book 
catilled  '  Bonap^iile  and  the  French  People  uiider  his  Con- 
Inlate,'  published  three  years  ago.  it  contains  s.irue  few  facts 
and  characteristic  trails  relative  to  lhi§  destroyer  of  nations, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  that  publication.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  productions  of  this  hind,  which  are  not 
compded  from  authentic  documents,  bat  in  which  aoserlion  is 
often  substituted  for  proof,  and  personal  or  political  animo- 
sity causes  a  pSrpetuai-tendency  to  exaggeration, are  to  be  read 
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^ith  certain  grains  of  allowance  for  the  omissions,  misrepre- 
sentations and  prejudices  of  llie  writers.  When  we  say  this,  we 
are  as  tar  from  meaning  that  Bonaparte  is  not  that  monster  of 
imquity  whicli  he  has  been  depicted  by  his  enemies,  as  we  are 
from  believin;^  that  he  is  ihat  prodigy  of  greatness  which  he 
luis  been  described  in  the  lavisii  aciulation  of  his  friends.  Truth, 
in  this  ciise  as  in  others,  seems  to  lie  between  the  extremes  of 
obloquy  and  praise.     J^onaparte  is  a  man,  subject  to  the  same 
feelings  and  passions  as  other  men  ;    but   a  wider  field   has 
teen  opened  to  their  display  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by   any 
other    man.       Almost   every   gratification    which   ambition 
could   covet,  has   been    placed    witliin  his  reach,  and  if  the 
avidity  of  the  passion,  iirstead  of  being  appeased,  have  only 
been  increased   by  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the  fact  willbv 
no  means  surprise  those    who  have  studied  the  operations  of 
the  human  heart.     It  is  not  in    the  nature    of    any    passions 
like  those  of   avarice  and  ambition  ever  to  rest  satisfied  with 
present  possession,  however  vast  it  may  be,  for  in  such  pas- 
sions to  suppose  contentment  to  be  produced  by  any  quan- 
tum of  enjoyment,  is  to  suppose  the  [)assions  themselves  sud- 
denly to    become  rational  or  quiescent,    which    experience 
proves  never  to  be  the  case,     'ihere  is  hardly  any  ambitious 
jnan,  v/ho,    placed  in  ihe  same  circumstances  as  Bonaparte 
»nd  gifted  with  a  similar  ability,  would    not  have   run  tiie 
same  career  of  folly,  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  who  would  not 
have  sought  continual  accessions  of  fancied  aggrandizement, 
by  whatever  means  they  might  be  obtained.    To  suppose  that 
lionaparte    should   be  suddenly   elevated    from  very  humble 
circumstances  to  the  higiiest  piSch  of  power,  or  that  the  sou 
ofa  blacksmith  should  be  extolled   above   the  greatest  po- 
tentates of  the  earth  without  his  mind   becoming   inebriate 
and  his   head  turning  giddy,  would   be  to  suppose  him    more 
than  man.     Ambition   is  not,    like   avarice,  the    passion   of 
a   narrow    and  sordid,    but  of  a  capacious    and   a  towering» 
mind  ;  yet,  in  Bonaparte,  highly  sublimed  as  seems  the  spi- 
rit of  his  ambititni,  that   ambition  is  associated  with  a  little- 
ness of  n)ind,  a  peevishness   of  behaviour  and  a  puny  pueri- 
lity   of  resentment    which    have   not  often    been  seen  coin- 
bnedwith  the  more  lofty,  great  and  generous  characteristics 
of  ambition.     There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  hitfhegt 
j*mbition    has    nut    been  conjoined  with   the  most  dazzling; 
magnanimity  ;    yet,    of  Bonaparte,  hardly  one  action  is  re- 
corded which  can  fairl}'  enliile  iiim  to  the  name  of  tlie  mag-. 
jiANiMous.     Though    nothing  may  seem    greater  than  the 
greatness  of  his  ex[)loits,  yet  what  can  exceed  the  littleness 
©f  his   disposition  ?    What  action  does  liistory  record  of  the 
in»st  contemptible  and  narrow  minded  tyrant,  which  is  uct 
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surpassed  by  the  pitiful  effasions  of  A/s  tyrannj'  ?  Revenge, 
is  one  of  the  surest  marlcs  of  a  little  mind  ;  but  in  this  respect 
we  beheve  that  there  never  was  a  person,  who  could  prefer 
a  juster  claim  to  pusillanimity  than  the  present  emperor  of 
the  French.  His  detention,  on  tlie  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  of  the  English  travellers  in  France,  in  direct 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  his  un- 

})rincipled  and  ruthan-hke  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien^ 
lis  secret  assassination  ofPichegru,  and  other  indubitable 
exertions  of  his  despotism,  are  asufiicient  proof  that  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  grandeur  of  his  military  alchieve- 
iiients  the  emperor  of  the  French  posse^-se^  a  puny  and 
dwarfish  soul.  He  has  none  of  the  generous,  confiding  and 
winning  magnanimity  which  characterized  liie  first  of  the 
Cre.-ars  ;  liis  are  the  petty  jealousies,  the  never  ceasing  sus- 
picions, the  dark  and  lowering  terrors  of  an  eastern  throne; 

We  are  well  aware  that  Buonaparte  considers  the  liberty 
of  the  press  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  tyranny  ;  and  thatjj 
consequently,  in  order  to  establish  the  one  he  has  taken 
every  precaution  to  suppress  the  other.  Indeed,  so  fearful 
does  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  despot  seem  of  this  envi- 
able liberty,  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  annihilate  it  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  his  own.  His  antipathy  to  the 
political  freedom  of  our  public  prints  was,  thor^gh  not  the 
ostensible,  yet  perhaps  one  of  the  real  grounds  of  the  pre- 
syit  war.  The  author  of  the  present  work  says  that  *  forty- 
eight  hours  of  complete  liberty  of  speech  and  printing  would 
be  enough  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.'  Indeed,  no  despo- 
tism whatever  could  be  long  maintained,  vvhere  there  was  a 
free  and  unrestrained  circulation  of  opinions.  For  the  mo- 
tions of  matter  are  subject  to  the  volitions  of  mind  ;  ^nd  ac- 
cordingly the  force  of  opinion  would  ultimately  obtain  the 
ascendant  over  the  force  of  arms.  The  only  sure  and  per- 
manent safeguard  of  political  freedom,  is  the  freedom  ofths 
press.  Jn  tliis  security  is  included  every  other.  While  this 
is  preserved,  all  is  safe  :  but  when  this  is  desilroyed,  all  is 
lost.  Britons !  learn  rightly  to  appreciate  this  great  preser- 
vative of  liberty  and  antidote  to  despotism  ! 

.Despotism  seldom  befalls,  any  people  who  urn  j'ot  previ- 
onsly  titled  to  receive  it.  Before  the  yoke  of  slavery  i*  irct- 
posed,  the  neck  is  already  bent  for  Che  reception.  Buonfa^ 
parte  would  never  have  been  a  tyrant  if  he  liad  not  found 
ilie  French  grattiitousl}'  disposed  to  be  slaveso  Before  the 
revohition,  the  French  mistook  the  sense  of  oppression  for 
the  love  of  liberty  ;  and  thus  they  have  only  exchanp^ed  one 
species  of  despotism  for  anoliier.  The  long  interval  cf  revo- 
lutionary tumult  previous  to  the    us'irpation   of  Bon^'parts/ 
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Tras  only  a  succession  of  t3'ratmies;  for,  neither  before  nor 
since  the  revolution  has  there  been  any  thing  like  a  moral 
fitness  in  the  great-mass  of  the  people  for  the  precious  gift 
of  civil  liberty.  J3uonaparfe  therefore  became  a  tyrant  only 
because  he  found  the  people  ready  for  slavery.  At  the 
moment  when  he  had  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  sovereign 
power,  they  crouched  like  spaniels  at  his  feet,  and  lavished 
on  him  the  incense  of  idolatrous  adulation.  Where  there  is 
a  genuine  love  of  liberly  among  ai^y  people,  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  is  preserved,  which  will  prevent  every  indivi- 
dual from  Forgetting  that  he  is  a  man,  or  from  supposing 
that  anyotiier  individual,  because  he  may  be  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  office  cr  the  sceptre  of  state,  is  more  than 
man.  The  adulation  of  the  great  is  one  of  the  surest  symp- 
toms of  a  propensity  to  servitude.  The  French  are  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  per'^onal  worth,  that,  as  this  author  remarks,  they 
seem  to  think  themselves  exalted  hv  beirirj  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  Corsican.  They  swallow  the  salutations  of 
his  creaking  voice  like  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  '  lie  stands 
erect/  says  the  author,'  and  bows  to  no  one,  and  when  he 
addresses  any  one, it  is  with  entire  iiouchalance  of  tone  and 
gesture,  that  stepping  somewhat  nearer,  he  utters  some  in- 
significant sentences,  as  we  speak  tf>  children  to  prevent 
their  being  afraid.'  Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  puppet' 
show  u^  his  imperial  levee,  seem  so  absorbed  in  admiration  or 
so  palsied  with  fear,  that  tliey  forget  the  use  of  their  eyes 
audears:  and  go  away  without  being  conscious  that  the 
Jove,  whom  they  have  been  worsrhipping,  i*  '  a  little  yellow 
man  with  little  frreeneves.* 

Ihis  sorerejgn  pageant  of  imperial  Gaul  is  surrounded  on 
his  days  ofceremonv  bva  numerous  troop  of  variegated  me- 
nials,  bedaubed  with  gold  and  silver  from  the  cape  to  the 
knee.  ilow  great  is  the  delusion  of  hginan  vanity,  which 
can  be  giatitied  with  such  a  .sj)pctacle! 

With  a  portion  of  political  penetration,  Bnonapafte  cer- 
tainly unites  nocommon  share  of  military  talent.  But  his 
greatness  is  principally  founded  on  the  total  disregard  of  all 
moral  considerations  in  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  No 
means  are  ever  scrupled  which  suit  his  purpose,  or  which 
can,  in  any  way,  conduce  to  the  gvatificatiou  of  his  ambi- 
iion.  That  is  his  ruling  passion,  to  which  good  and  evil, 
vice  and  virtue  are  made  equally  subservient.  Buonaparte 
thereibrecan  be  regarded  only  as  a  rulhan  of  a  more  gigantic, 
size,  and  ravaging  on  a  greater  scale.  For  as  tfue  greatness 
cannot  existapartfrom  an  inviolable  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
virtue,  the  greatness  of  Buonaparte  must  be  considered  as 
similar  in  kind  thoiigh  diffcreut  in  degree  to  ihat  of  Jonathan 
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Wild,  or  any  other  great  man,  who  has  figured   at  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  been  suspended  by  the  new  drop. 

The  temperament  of  the  Corsican  has  no  infusion  of  that 
jiielting  sensibility,  which  might  operate  as  a  check  on  the 
ferocity  of  unbridled  power.  The  blood  of  man  is  not  esti- 
mated at  more  than  the  value  of  common  water  in  his  calcu* 
lations  of  ambition.  The  same  sanguinary  spirit,  with  whicli 
he  begun  his  career  as  a  servile  tool  of  the  convention, 
when  in  October,  1795,  he  raked  the  long  narrow 
streets  of  Paris  with  grape-shot  while  crowded  with  people, 
has  accompanied  him  ever  since ;  but  only  increased  in 
activity  as  he  has  approached  nearer  the  pinnacle  of  power. 
When,  in  a  later  period,  he  ordered  his  wounded  soldiers  ta 
be  poisoned  at  Jaffa,  or  the  Turkish  captives  to  be  shot  ia 
the  plains  of  Nazareth,  when  he  fired  on  the  garrison  of 
Acre  in  the  midst  of  a  parley,  when  he  sent  his  Mamelukes 
to  strangle  Pichegiu  or  Captain  Wright,  when  Villeneuve 
was  assassinated  by  his  direction,  we  behold  a  man  not 
only  dead  to  the  common  feelings  of  honour  and  the  common 
sympathies  ofliumanity,  but,  as  ambition  stimulates,  defying 
the  sense  of  remorse  and  mocking  the  retributive  justice  of 
the  Deity. 

The  performance  of  the  present  author  does  not  furnish 
a  regular  history  of  Buonaparte  or  his  government,  but  is 
composed  of  scattered  observations;  in  which  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  some  characteristic  trait  or  some  striking 
remark.  On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Acre  to  Alexan- 
dria after  his  signal  discomfiture  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  l^e  is 
said  to  have  been  informed  of  every  thing  that  was  passing 
in  France  by  an  English  captain,  through  the  exertions 
of  his  brother  Lucien  and  Talleyrand ;  and  it  is  asserted, 
though  we  believe  without  any  reason,  that  the  Eng^ 
lish  connived  at  his  return,  *  That  return  happened  at 
a  most  critical  and  for  him  fortunate  juncture,  foi 
the  people  affected  both  with  disgust  and  with  resent- 
ment, by  the  feeble,  injudicious  and  oppressive  government 
of  the  directory,  almost  made  him  a  tender  of  the  sove- 
reignty. But  yet,  in  the  little  and  spiritless  opposition 
which  the  boasted  conqueror  of  Italy  experienced  on  this 
occasion  from  the  two  councils,  his  resolution  seemed  to 
faulter ;  and  perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  energetic  aid 
of  his  brother  Lucien,  the  sceptre  would  never  have  come 
iutp  his  hands.  Buonaparte  was  no  sooner  seated  at  the 
helm,  than  his  first  step  towards  an  unconditional  and  un- 
restrained despotism  was  the  organization  of  a  guard  for 
h\s  sacred  person  ;  which  was  soon  increased  to  ten  thousand. 
m^n,  and  so  artfully  disposed   as  completely  to  overawf 
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the  capital  and  prevent  any  future  insurrection  of  the 
volatile  and  unprincipled  Parisians.  Those  very  people 
who  had  90  heroically  stormed  the  Bastille,  and  on  so 
many  occasions  made  so  many  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  tamely  suffered  the  wily  Corsican  to  take  the  most 
certain  measures  to  perpetuate  their  servitude  ;  and  even 
while  he  was  thus  employed  in  reducing  tliem  to  an 
ignominious  subjection,  they  lavished  on  him  a  greater 
degree  of  idolatrous  adulation  than  they  had  ever  shown 
to  any  of  their  kings.  When  such  was  the  state  of 
France, must  not  ihe  Corsican  have  contemptuously  exclaimed 
of  the  French  people  as  Tiberius  did  of  the  Roman  senate, 
that  they  were  ripe  for  servitude^  Tliey  were  totally  unworthy 
of  any  government  that  was  not  arbitrary  in  its  principles 
and  oppressive  in  its  practice.  The  coercive  system  of  tlie 
Corsican  was  exactly  suited  to  their  necessities  and  their  dc 
sert. 

Whatever  may  be  the  military  talent  of  Bonaparte, 
which  we  neither  presume  to  contradict  nor  to  appreciate, 
it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  conqueror,  at  least 
among  a  people  who  could  make  any  pretensions  to  civili- 
zation, who  was  So  unsparing  in  his  ravage,  who  shewed  so 
little  regard  for  the  blood  which  he  shed,  or  the  desolation 
which  he  caused.  Though  he  has  more  iaces  th.-m  .h.niis, 
.and  can  assume,  in  order  to  deceive,  the  tone  of  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  sanctity  of  the  religionist,  yet,  in  liis  heart,  he 
seems  to  make  a  muck  of  misery,  and  to  know  nothing  of 
humanity  but  the  name.  Little  incidents  often  characte- 
rize the  man  more  than  great  ones.What  then  shall  we  think 
o(  the  feeling,  the  phifa/nhropic  Napoleon,  who  permits  his 
soldiers  in  mere  wantonness  to  set  -fire  to  the  charitable 
^ospifmm_ofi,hepoorC:ipucin  monk^  on  Mount  St.  Gothar.d, 
which  has  saved  the  life  of  rnjiuy  a  traveller  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  on  the  dreary  heights  i*  What  epithet 
shall  we  affix  to  the  boasted  hero,  who  authorizes  liis  com-, 
missariesto  sell  at  exoibUant  prices  the  subsistence  of  which 
they  have  plundered  the  country,  and  leaves  tiiose  who  are 
too  poor  to  purchase,  to  feed  on  wild  roots  and  berries,  or 
to  starve  ? 

When  Buonapprte  in  17.07  was  placed  in  a  dangerous  aii^d 
critical  situation  in  ihe  'i'yrol,  in  wiiich  it  was  not,  sa'e  ior 
him  either  to  retreat  or  to  advance,  lie,  all  at  once,  afreets 
the  language  of  a  sensitive  moralist^  who  has  a  heart  o[)en 
as  day  to  melting  charity.  He  writes  to  the  Archdiil<e — »- 
*  Have  v^^enot  sacriticed  ;uen  enough  r  Have  we  not  brought 
misery  enough  "upon  &ud'ering  humanity  r*  Sec.  &.'c.  And  i. - 
pretends thiit,if,  by  his  propos-als,  lie  can  save  the  life  only  ,-f 
dtie  mau»  iic  will  prefer  it.  lO' '  all  the  dismal  glor ..   ;vLiic«t 
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the  field  of  battle  confers.'  This  is  truly  the  sanguinary 
wolf  putting  on  the  fleece  of  an  harmless  lamb.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  wlio  knew  his  own  strength  and  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  enemy,  rejected  the  hypocritical  proposal  ; 
but  his  resolution  was  overruled  by  the  timidity  or  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Austrian  cabinet;  and  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  ensued.  At  this  very  moment,  when  all  Eu- 
rope resotinded  with  the  praises  of  the  hero,  who  was  not  so 
well  known  then  as  he  has  been  since,  he  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  no  small  anxiety  to  prove  his  descent  frOm  the 
ancient  Italian  family  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  period  of  his  Egyptian  expedition,  he  omitted  the 
u  in  the  spelling  of  his  name;  and,  instead  of  Buonaparte, 
s^ubscribed  himself  Bonaparte.  Such  are  the  trifles  which 
often  occupy  even  the  attention  of  those  on  .whose  will  de- 
pends the  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  who  are,  we  should 
think,  too  exalted  to  attend  to  such  contemptible  minulia'. ! 
But  who  is  there  so  great  as  not  sometimes  to  sacrifice  at 
the  shrine  of  vanity  ? 

At  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Venice,  in  which  the 
conqueror  had  pretended  to  establish  a  dentocratie  consti- 
tution, was  basely  given  up  to  Austria  ;  but  before  the  pe- 
riod .of  its  surrender,  a  militar}'  administration  was  formed 
in  order  the  more  promptly  to  assist  the  Trench  in  their 
usual  schemes  of  pillage  and  confiscation.  The  capital  was 
stripped  of  ahuost  every  thing  valuable  ;  what  could  not  be 
taken  away  was  sold;  and  what  could  not  be  sold  wasbju,rnt 
or  destroyed. 

IMuch  has  been  said  of  the  facility  of  Sieves  in  making 
constitutions;  but  in   this  he  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Buona- 
parte ;  but  boih  seem  equally  careless  or  equally  ignorant 
of  that  system  of  government  which  is  best  suited   to   the 
habits  and  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and 
consequently  best  fitted  to  promote  their  happiness.     That 
;system  of  government  is  always  the  best  in  the  eyes  of  Buo- 
naparte, which  is  best  calculated  to   favour  the  execution  of 
his  arbitrary  mandates.    But  he  often  gives  great  complexity 
to  the  machine   in  order  to  hide  the  despotic  action  of  the 
iBaster-spring.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  legislation  ;  because 
it  requires  not  a  knowledge  of  theoretical  generalities,  but 
of  numerous  practical    particulars,  not  only    of  human  na- 
ture in   the  abstract,   but"bf  tiuman  nature  modified  by  the 
intricate   relations  of  property,   and  the  influence    of  civi- 
lization, which  belongs  ogly  to  a  <'ew.     But  Buonaparte,who 
has  been   bred   a  soldier   and  who  really    understands  little 
more  tiian  the  evolutions  of  ai*  army,  is   loo  seJi-cyaceiJu-fd 
to  be  conscious  of  his  defects  ia  any  other  j»*^-  ",  ;     .?.  wiXh^ 
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marvellous  ease  he  can,  in  the  hurry  of  business  or  the  tu- 
mult of  arms^  dictate  laws  which  a  Plato  or  a  Solon  would 
not  have  ventured  to  promulgate  without  long  and  patient 
meditation. 

This  writer  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrians,  to  General  Zach,  who  command- 
ed a  body  of  eig'it  thousand  cavalry,  which  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  advance  at  the  command  of  the  general  in  chief 
Melas,  and  which,  if  he  had  advanced,  must  have  completed 
the  rout  of  the  French.  But,  when  battles  have  been  lost, 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  show  how  they  might  have 
been  won.  Cold,  and  calm  reflection,  after  an  engagement, 
may  readily  ascribe  to  design  what  was  the  mere  effect  of 
accident;  or  to  perfidy,  what  was  the  consequence  of  mis- 
take. But  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable,  is  that  Ge- 
neral Melas,  after  this  battle  in  which  his  force  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Buonaparte,  should  instantly  surrender  to 
him  all  the  strong  places  in  Ital}^,  without  striking  ano- 
ther blow.  We  must  here  acknowledge  either  the  most 
glaring  treachery,  or  the  most  culpable  imbecility. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  we  find  a  letter  from  the 
German  philosopher  Leibnitz,  to  Louis  XIV.  in  which,  as  it 
is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  that  monarch  from  his 
projected  attack  on  the  Dutch  provinces,  he  urges  him  to 
^mdertake  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  points  out  to  him  the 
facility  and  advantages  of  the  conquest.  The  philosopher  de- 
clares that,  if  the  French  once  get  possession  of  Egypt,  *  all 
Europe  united,  would  in  vain  strive  to  wrest  from  them  the 
scieptrc  of  the  world.'  This  letter  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  last  expedition  of  the  French  to  this  ancient 
country;  but  we  know  that  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Egypt  has  long  been  the  object  of  their  ambition.  If  it 
should  ever  fall  iiito  their  hands,  the  security  of  our  East 
Indian  possessions  will  certainly  be  endangered,  as  Egypt 
furnishes  the  nearest  route  to  the  east,  and  would  enable  the 
French  to  send  troops  into  that  part  of  the  world,  with  less 
expence  and  more  facility  and  dispatch  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean power.  But  even  Egypt  will  not  be  of  essentia!  ser- 
vice to  them  or  detriment  to  us,  without  the  sovereignt}-  of 
the  seas;  which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  obtain,  and 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  Egypt,  but  on 
a  wide  extended  commerce,  favoured  by  the  auspicious  spi- 
rit of  civil  liberty,  which  France  never  catv  enjoy  under  tue 
despotic  and  oppressrve  adiiiiiiistration  of  Buouaparie, 
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Art  IX, — The  Jfiseries  of  Hnman  Life;  or  the  G roam  of 

Samuel  Sensitive  and  Timothi/  Testy,     fl  ith  a  fen-  supple^ 
mcfUarj/  Sighs  from  Mrs.  Testy.     Vlmo.  Ss.    Aliilcr.  I80G. 

Art,  X. — More  Miseries;  nddrcssed to  the  Morbid,  /he  Me- 
lancholy, and  the  Irritable.  By  Sir  Fretful  Murmur^ 
Krd.     12wo,  5s.  Symonds.   180(1. 

IT  is  on  record  ihat  the  fairousKnbelau*,  having  published 
some  physical  tract,  \vhich  did  not  sell,  upon  the  disappoint- 
ed bookseller's  complaint  to  him,  told  him,  that  since  the 
world  did  not  know  tlie  value  of  a  good  book,  they  would 
undoubtedly  like  a  bad  one.  The  excelletit,  and  highly 
probable  and  natural  cliaracters  olGrangousier,  Gargantua, 
Friar  John,  Panlagruel  and  Piinnrge  soon  made  amends  for 
his  physical  tract.  'I'he  world  has  dealt  with  equal  severity  by 
Mr.  Beresford's  good  books.  Their  want  of  taste  has  con- 
demned the  Song  of  the  Sun,  to  utter  oblivion  ;—  and 
his  pious  iEneas  can  hardly  find  an  admirer  in  the  meiho- 
dists  of  this  country,  of  vvhich  worthy  sect  that  hero  was,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  the  founder. 

To  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our  author  has  pre- 
sented the  world  with  an  easy,social,  good  for  nothing,  harm- 
less, diverting  sort  of  book,which  must  do  all  our  hearts  good 
at  least,  even  if  our  heads  receive  no  material  benefit.  It 
is  calculated  to  alfect  the  prascordia  and  muscles  of  the 
jnouth  and  face,  an  effect  which  Dr.  Willis  ascribelh  to 
kissing,  without  the  further  disarrangement  of  the  system  as- 
cribed  by  that  doctor  to  the  latter  amusement. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  said  of  Gulliver's  sojourn  among  the 
Lilliputians,  that  it  was  nothing.  Once  get  the  idea  of 
little  men  and  little  women,  and  the  business  is  done.  But 
Uittil  the  time  of  that  illustiious  voyaged,  the  business  did 
certainly  remain  undone.  There  should  appear  nothing  so 
obvious  as  the  recapitulation  of  our  little  petty  evils,  whick 
form  the  conversation  of  all  those  whose  attentions  are  not 
absorbed  in  diverting  from  themselves  the  more  dreadful  and 
overwhelming  torreuts  of  misfortune.  But,  probably  from 
ils  very  obviousness,  it  has  remained  undone  to  these  limes. 

It  certainK'  was  a  maWIe.i  subject,  tempting  in  many  res- 
pects; she  seemed  to  give  herself  no  airs  and  offered  so  i'evi  ob- 
stacles, ;hat  no  suitor,  however  moderate  his  pretensions  need 
iiave  despaired  ofembrjicing  her  with  amodei'ate  attention  and 
the  penance  of  a  little  patience.  We  congratulate  our  author 
in  tiie  success  whicli  has  followed  his  addresses  ;  we  wish  him 
joy  in  the  possession  of  the  virgin,  although  webjMio  means 
believe  that  he  was  decidedly  tlie  object  of  her  [)reference  ; 
x\A\,  we  are  convinced  thai  she  east  aa  eye  oi  favour  nearly 
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a,  century  ago  on  a  3'oung  gentleman  in  orders  01  the  name 
of  Jonathan  Swift  fthat^'lie  was  at  that  time  forming  a  con- 
nexion with  anotlier  lady  of  facetious  memory^  was  besides 
afflicted  with  a  vertigo,  and  hence  unconscious  of  tSie  charms 
ofthe young  creature  wholoved  him, and  of  her  preference  in 
his  favour.  Since  that  time  she  settled  cahnly  down  into 
the  old  maid,  and  was  of  course  glad  enough  to  ^ive  her 
hand,  heart  and  fortune  to  Mr.  Beresford,  or  indeed  to 
any  one  who  asked  them.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a 
husband  Mr.  Beresford  has  made,  how  he  has  treated  the 
antiquated  lady  herself,  and  in  what  manner  he  disposes  of 
her  immense  dowry, 

'  Wretches,'  says  our  author,  'whose  stories  wash  t!ie  stage  of  tra- 
gerly  with  tears  and  blood — aj>proach  a  mure  disastrous  scene  ! 
'J'ake  courage  to  behold  a  p;!geant  of  calamities,  which  calls  you  to 
renounce  your  sad  monopoly.' 

It  appears  that  Messrs.  Timothy  Testy,  and  Samuel  Sensi- 
tive have  established  a  Jirm  of  misery,  but  by  no  means  on 
that  selfish  plan  which  would  preclude  other  miserables  from 
a  share  in  their  suirerings;  on  the  contrary, they  publish  a  ca- 
talogue of  dreadful  articles,  from  a  broken  head  to  a  broken 
^vafer,  (supposing  lliis  last  distress  far  from  the  most  poignant 
that  might  befall  humanity)  with  an  intention  ofencouraging 
other  dealers  in  distress,  and  reminding  them  of  many  woes, 
aches,  throbs,  bobs,  twitches,  5vC,  which  they  might  inad- 
vcrtentl}'  pass  over  urinoticed. 

Here  however  we  must  utler  an  interdict  against  the  lan- 
guage of  Messrs.  Testy  and  Sensitive,  which  is  throughout 
luiserably  d«^pi'^ved  and  unmeaning.  The  Babylonish  dia- 
lect cf  the  Address  to  the  Miserable,  wbich  serves  as  ari 
introduction  to  the  work,  might  be  cited  as  a  comprehensive 
histance  of  all  that  is  bad  in  style;  and  the  dialogues  through- 
out are  written  in  a  spirit  of  puppyish  smartness,  as  unlike 
true  wit,  as  a  dancing  master  is  unlike  a  gentleman. 

Jhe  delineation  of  man's  helpless  state(p.  1:1. )'ii"st  however 
he  exempted  frorn  the  general  censure.  It  is  a  well-drawn 
picture  though  couched  in  langufige  the  most  crude  and  un- 
digested, of  the  hopelessness  of  this  our  existence  on  earth  tp 
attain  any  thing  liLe  happiness.  But  upon  this  introductory" 
niatter,we  must  not  dwell;  after  observing  therefore  th;itNed 
I'esty  is  sometimes  too  busy  with  his  quotations, and  that  the 
train  laid  for  them  is  frequently  too  long  and  broad  toescajjc 
ijbservation  some  time  before  the  explosion  takes  place,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Miseries  themselves,  which  ceitainly  are 
gomelimes  of  a  nature  to  justify  complaint  even  from  a  hero^ 
5inQ  we  do  hot  think  the  conquerors  of  Trafalgar  would  beaj 
the  foilowine:  without  evident  majksof  uneasiness. 
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*  Walking  all  day,  in  very  hot  weather,  in  a  pair  of  shoes  far  to& 
ti'ghl  both  in  length  and  breadth  :^corns  on  every  toe.'  ' 


'  When  you   have  trusted  your  foot  on  a  frozen   rut,— tlic  ic» 
proving  treacherous,  and  bedding  you  in  siush,  to  the  hip/ 


*  In  your  evening  walk — being  closely  followed,  for  a  quarter  ofaa 
hour,  by  a  large  bull-dt)g  (without  his  master),  who  keeps  up  a  stifled 
j;rowl,  with  his  muzzle  nuiTzling  about  your  calf,  as  ii  choosing  out 
-the  fleshiest  bite; — no  bludgeon/ 

Neither  should  we  accuse  any  gentleman  of  being  over 
nervous,  if  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  first  groan 
of  the  tliird  dialogue. 

*  In  skaiting  slipping,  in  such  a  manner  that  your  legs  start  offin 
this  unaccommodating  posture  (describing  an  angle  of  about  145 
degrees)  from  which  you  are  relieved,  by  tumbling  forwards  «a 
your  nose  or  backwards  on  your  scull,'  &c. 

But  to  the  more  pleasant  part  of  our  office.  Who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  author   in  the   following  varieties  of 

misery  ! 

*  Pushing  in  with  an  immense  crowd  at  a  narrow  door,  througii 
which  such  another  crowd  is  pushing  oi<^  : — iherraonicter  at  5-5,  of 
6. 


*  Briskly  stooping  to  pick  up  a  lady's  fan,  at  the  same  moraeut 
when  two  other  gentlemen  are  doing  the  saihe,  and  so  mnkinga  can- 
non with  your  head  against  both  of  theirs — and  this  without  being 
the  happy  man,  after  all'. 


*  On   entering  the   room,   to  join   an  evening  party  composed  of 

remarkably  grave,  strict,  and  precise  persons,  sui!<lt;idy  finding  out 
that  you  are  drunk;  and  (what  is  still  worse)  that  the  company  has 
shared  with  you  in  the  discovery — though  you  thought  you  were, 
and  fully  intended  to  be,  rigidly  sober.' 


*  After  having  left  a  company  in  which  you  have  heen  flailed  by 
the  raillery  of  some  wag  l)y  profession — thinking,  at  your  ici>uix',  of 
a  repartee  which,  if  discharged  at  the  proper  moment,  would  have 
blown  him  to  atoms.' 

The  quotations  of  Mr,  Beresford  are  frequently  takea 
from  Virgil.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  so  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  translations  from" 
that  poet.  His  delicacy  on  this  point  not  only  induces 
hitn  to  reject  Dryden's  version,  but  even  to  substitute  his 
own  in  its  place.  His  translation  is  in  metrical  prose,  and 
in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellence  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
Jist  of  gioaas  which  are  cited  abovco 
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There  is  however  a  vein  of  humour  pervading  the  whole 
of  his  Virgilian  travesty,  which  appears  but  partially  in  his 
groans.  The  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  the  Cacus, 
aod  more  particularly  apassage  in  p.  185,  with  many  others, 
are  done  into  English  with  great  pleasantry.  But  we  must 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Beresford,  who  on  the  whole  has  enter- 
tained us  very  hospitably,  to  attend  Sir  Fretful  Murmur  at 
Fen  Lodge.  After  having  banqueted  to  satiety  at  the 
table  of  the  former  gentleman,  we  are  not  quite  prepared 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  fare  int',  5 i.iie  profusion,  and 
therefore  take  it  very  kindly  of  Sir  I  reiful,  and  esteem  it 
an  act  of  great  consideration  for  iir  health  on  his  part, 
that  he  has  only  prepared  for  us  a  petit  souper  of  viands 
so  light  and  frothy,  that  our  night's  rest  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  indigestion. 

This  gentleman  prefaces  his  entertainment  with  a  kind  of 
grace  before  meat,,  which  is  here  called  a  memoir.  In  lan- 
guage and  style  it  is  far  superior  to  the  preluding  dialogues 
between  AJessrs.  Testy  and  Sensitive. 

The  following  we  think  are  highly  unpleasant  circum- 
stances : 

*^  Being  requesteJ  by  a  foreigner  who  iintlorstands  very  little  of  the 
English  language,  to  hear  him  read  Milton.' 


*  Shooting  London  Bridge  with  weak  nerves,  several  ladies  of  the 
party.' 


'  Having  so  flaccid  a  cheek  that  the  parish  barber  who  shaves  you 
is  obliged  to  introduce  his  thumb  into  your  mouth  to  give  it  a  pro- 
per projection  ;  cutting  his  thumb  in  this  position,  with  the  razor.' 

The  following  disappointments  and  accidents  must  be 
shocking  to  any  one  of  Taoe  feelings  : 

'Sending  a  challenge,  requesting  a  timid  friend  to  attend  you  tor 
the  field,  niio  you  think  will  not  fail  to  actjuaint  the  magistrate  cf 
it  ;  going  with  horror  tc  the  appointed  spot,  anxiously  looking  back 
every  step  to  see  if  the  Bow  Street  officers  are  coming,  without  suc- 
cess.' 


.*  A  false  calf  shifting  in  a  dance.' 


*  Meetings  young  lady  the  first  time  after  an   intended  match  i? 
)>roken<jff  (love  tolerably,  but  not  excessixcly  deep)  looking  like  twiv- 
shy  cats,  cacb  obliquely  watching  tire  other  to  see  what   degree  of 
tlejection  the  separation  has  produced.' 


*  Sending  a  cbalienge  to  a  msn  b(;cau5c  you  tbouoht  him  a  coward, 
who  accepts  ii.' 
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In  point  qflangnage  Sir  Fretful,  as  has  been  "before  ob- 
served, is  va^sdy  superiorto  his  rival,  whose  wit  is  strangely 
clouded  by  scholastic  pedantry.  But  Messieurs  Testy  anti 
isensitive  have  undoubted  claims  to  superior  honour  from 
primo-geniture. 

This  species  of  writing  appears  at  first  sight  new ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  have  been  handled  would 
make  it  entirely  so.  The  great  object  of  these  authors  is  to 
bring  into  notice,  and  raise  into  consequence  all  those  petty 
vexations  which  come  whiffling  across  the  canvass  of  hfe. 
This  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  ablest  humourists  in  our 
language.  For  of  what,  but  the  most  petty  crosses  and  disas- 
ters, is  the  life  of  Tristram  Shandy  composed  ?  A  rusty  hinge, a 
window  without  a  pulley,  a  button  hole,  the  whim  of  acTiris- 
tian  name,  an  any  thing,  are  there  raised  from  their  original' 
obscurity  to  objects  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  author  every 
where  keeps  his  countenance  himself,  and  from  this  grave 
demeanor,  becomes  irresislibly  humourous  to  his  readers."^ 
The  accident  which  caused  my  uncle  Toby's  demigration  for 
Shandy  Hall  may  come  under  the  head  of  a  groan;  and 
from  the  aggravation  of  petty  circumstances  gravely  told, 
it  produces  an  effect  infinitely  beyond  the  smart  and  face- 
tious sallies  of  the  two  authors  here  reviewed. 

*The  table  in  my  uncle  Toby's  room,  and  at  which  the 
night  before  this  change  happe:ied,  he  was  silting  with  his 
maps,  &,c.  about  him,  beingsomewhat  of  lheiimallest,for  that 
infinitely  of  great  and  small  instruments  of  knowledge  which 
usually  lay  crowded  upon  it,  he  had  the  accident,  in  reach- 
ing over  for  his  tobacco-box,  to  throu'  down  his  compasses, 
and  in  stooping  to  take  the  compasses  up,  with  his  sleeve  he 
threw  down  his  case  of  instruments  and  snuffers  ;  and  as  the 
dice  took  a  run  against  him,  in  his  endeavouring  to  caleli 
the  snuffers  in  falHng,  he  thrust  Monsieur  Blondel  off  the 
table  and  Count  de  Pagan  o'  top  of  him. 

'  'Tvvas  to  no  purpose  for  a  man  lame  as  ray  uncle  Toby 
was,  to  think  of  redressing  all  these  evils  by  himself;  he  rung 
the  bell  for  his  man  Trim,  &c.' 

Here  the  hand  of  a  perfect  master  is  apparent  ;  the  pic- 
ture is  so  natural,  the  art  so  nicely  concealed,  that  num- 
bers would  fancy  themselves  enabled  to  paint  as  well.  It 
is  only  from  a  trial,  that  the  difficulty  can  be  discovered. 

Art.  XI. — A  Tour  through  some  of  tJie  hianch  ofOrkna/and 
Shetland,  6)C.  /^'y  Patrick  Ncitl,  A.M.  Secretary  to  thcNa- 
tural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Sro.  oS.  Murray.  ISOG. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  seeing  ihistour  advertised,  we  or- 
dered it"of  our  bookseller,  and  deteimincd  to  give  our  rea« 
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^ei's  a  full  analysis  of  its  contents^  as  it  relates  to  a  part  of 
tJie  kingdom  very  little  known,  and  on  man}'  accounts  high- 
ly interesting  to  the  politician,  the  philosopher  and  the  na- 
turalist. VV^e  got  the  performance,  and  paid  for  it  five 
shillings  steiling.  It  has  however  turned  out  the  worst  bar- 
gain we  ever  made;  for  on  offeriog  to  return  it  to  the  same 
bookseller  foi  lialf  a  crown,  he  listened  to  us  with  a  know- 
ing smile,  and  bowiag  to  us  in  a  very  complaisant  manner, 
toped  that  we  would  not  insist  upon  it.  As  we  were  un- 
vriliing  to  have  such  a  scurvy  performance  constantly  in  the 
same  room  with  our  other  books,  we  gave  it  back  gratis, 
^nd  it  was  since  accidentally  seen  by  a  friend,  in  a  snuff- 
shop  near  Spring-Gardens.  We  have  there  fore  every  reason 
to  believe  that  ere  long  the  whole  impression  will  be  sold 
off,  and  converted  to  some  other  purpose  than  that  of  read- 
ing, for  which  it  appears  scarcely  to  have  been  intended.  If 
it  was  in.leed  published  as  a  speculation  in  snuff-paper,  the 
idea  of  printing  words  upon  it  is  tolerably  ingenious,  though 
a  Tour  to  the  Orkneys  is  less  suitable  than  would  have 
been  a  Gleaning  in  Scotland,  or  a  Stranger  in  Ireland,  or  a 
Literary  Hour:  we  therefore  adviseMr.  Neill  in  his  next  trafiic 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Dr.  Drake,  Mr.  Pratt,  or  Sir  John 
Carr,  Knight,  if  iMr.  Neill  really  be,  as  he  asserts,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Natural  Uhtory  Socieh/  of  Edinburgh,  his  elec- 
tion to  such  an  office  s{>eaks  highly  in  favour  of  their  want 
oi" common  sense,  for  his  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of 
science  seems  slight  and  distant.  A  Scotch  degree  of  A  M. 
|ias  long  been  considered  so  very  opprobious  an  epitiicl,  tl'at 
we  do  not  wonder  at  a  person  ol  Mr.  Neill's  stupidity  glory- 
ing in  it.  We  formerly  allutjed  to  an  LL.D,,  one  Dr. 
Cliapman.  who  failed  to  an  amusing  degree  ii!  a  convulsive 
effort  at  a  Latin  poem,  and  now  we  meet  with  an  A,i\l.  who  is 
jepulsed  in  a  feeble  attack  upon  the  king's  En.--:ish.  lu  ve- 
rity, Mr.  Neill  is  a  very  ignoiant  and  imbecilt  person.  VV'e 
cannot  at  this  moment  charge  our  memory  with  a  full  grown 
gentleman  so  entirely  deficient  in  natural  and  acquired 
parts.  The  bare  idea  of  his  visiting  the  Orkneys  with  a 
\iew  to  describe  them  to  the  public,  '  is  big  with  jest.'  If  a 
wan  had  been  landed  on  one  of  those  islands  with  a  hand- 
Ivcrchief  over  his  eyes, — ti,ed  neck  and  heels,and  left  lying  qri 
the  shore  for  a  few  hours,  then  put  into  the  hold  of  a  trading 
vessel,  and  kept  there  till  he  arrived  under  the  cloud  of  night 
in  Lcilli  harbtMir,  and  afterwards  been  obliged  to  publish  an 
acconnl  of  what  he  saw  and  did  during  his  trip  to  the  Ork- 
'■eys,  it  is  pr()bal>le  that  hjs  book  would  have  contained  little 
jnore  than  double  of  Mr-  Neill's  Tour. — This  unfortunate 
secretary  iias  cautiously  avoided  every  tiling  in  the  shape  of 
'4U.  idea,  and  exhibitedl  an   excess  of  inlplTeclual  liuiidityj> 
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^hicb  can  be  described  by  no  other  words  than  an  artilabk 
weiiktiess :  so  territied  is  he  at  the  very  shadow  of  a  remark, 
that  he  frequently  quotes  J^r.  Barry's  words  without  theic 
ineanidg,  and  if  at  any  time  lie  runs  unexpectedly  against 
tile  reality  of  one,  he  is  so  much  flurried  tliat  he  never 
stops  to  look  behind  him,  till  he  has  run  over  a  great  luanv 
pages  uninvested  by  such  formidable  beings,  lie  then  sits 
down  beneatti  tlie  sliade  of  some  immense  paragraph  and 
makes  reflections. 

Yet  there  are  some  parts  of  this  performdnce  not  quite  so 
destitute  of  amusement  as  others.  It  contains  a  particular 
account  of  a  battle  between  Mr.  Neil  and  a  northern  heix> 
styhng  himselt'Thule,  which  shows  the  mode  in  which  lite- 
rary warfare  is  carried  on  in  Scotland.  Two  such  clumsy 
sparrers  aud  ineli'ectual  hitters  never  stripped  for  the 
amusement  of  the  learned  ring.  For  several  rounds  the 
battle  remained  doubtful,  not  one  fair  knock-down  blow- 
having  been  given,  till  at  last  our  Tourist  '  shew'd  the  white 
feather,*  called  out '  foul,'  and  declined  any  further  contest. 
The  saidThule  is  indeed  the  sorriest  attempt  at  n  liteiary  bully, 
bis  antagonist  excepted,  that  ever  went  i:ito  trainmgj  he  pos- 
sesses neither  mnscie^  skill,  wind  nor  hottoa,  although  like 
all  other  cowards  he  swaggers  about  in  a  mc.!;ner  sutiicient- 
]y  alarming  to  people  of  weak  rerves  who  do  not  know  him 
well.  We  therefore  advise  these  two  .irate  champions  to 
shake  hands  and  settle  all  quarrels,  lest,  if  they  ever  agaia 
break  the  peace,  some  spectator  among  the  croud  turu  to 
and  flog  them  both  \i\  good  earnest. 


Art.  XII. — Fahe  Jlarms,  or  mi/  Cousin  ;n  Comic  Opera,  in 
thr-ec  Act^,  performed  al  Dniry  lane  Theatre.  Jij  Ja/iUi 
Kenitey.  8ro.  'Is.  6il.   Longman.    ISO?. 

THE  author,  conscious  of  rhe  dercerils  of  this  piece,  con- 
verts the  preface  into  an  apology  for  its  defi^cts.  tie  does  not 
'affect  to  despise  a  laudable  and  lujnest  fame,'  und  wi*.hes  the 
scenes  of  this  opera 'better  fitted  to  the  te<t  of  classical  t;isle,' 
7'hat  the  world  may  be  uv/are  on  vvliat  very  slender  prtten- 
«ions  a  dramatic  author  looks  for  *  a  iaudable  aud  iionei«t 
fajTie/  the  ideas  of  this  drauiatist  on  that  sulject  shall  b« 
laid  before  them. 

'  A  production  <>f  tb is  nature,  fiowoTer,  in  wTucb,    Tnow-a-davs 
partjcuiariy)  ttic  dramatist  must  s;iCnticc«o  largely  to  his  a'l^socia^e 
a/lists,  cannut   be  expected  to  chaHctige  the  critic's  auvforitv-     As' 
Janiy   thcfi lyre,  whuUy  imprepantl  tu  dispute  his  chargt-i  on  tkz 
pitst^ot  occasi jn,  1  caa  oa]y  gruic'nc  khn  mj-  t.o-J*a.T3aK  to  Incase' 
lua  better  ia  i'uti&re.' 
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'  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  content  that  crowded  audiences  have 
received  my  Opera  with  their  accustomed  indulgence,  and  that  it  is 
liltely  to  share,  with  other  modern  productions,  its  little  day  of 
favour  and  attention.' 

What  is  it  in  lieu  of  the  critic's  austerity  which  this  author 
would    wish   to   challenge?      Would     he     wiilingly    chal- 
lenge his  contempt  ?  And  in  what  respect  are  his   associate 
artists  humoured  by  having  nonsense  put  into  their  mouths. 
If  the  natural   pleasantry  of  manner  pecuHar  to  Johnstone 
and  Bannister,  can    give  effect  to  such  nullity  of  characters 
as  Tom  Surfeit  and  Lieutenant  M'Lary,  their  humour  would 
become  irresistible  on  occasions  more  favourable  to  exertion. 
The  author  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own  imbecility,   has 
introduced    every    theatrical  trap  by  wjiich  crowded  houses 
iire  usually  ensured.     Thus  Miss  Umbrage  wears  the  uni  ver- 
ssity  cap:  this  joke  has  been  practised  before.     Surfeit,  in  step- 
ping up  to  embrace  Emily,  finds  her  unexpectedly  and  non- 
sensically in  the  arms  of  Edgar,who  comes  in,  by  a  violation 
of  all  the  decencies  of  probability,   merely  to  aid   and  abet 
an   old  and  stale  joke.    But  the  centre  of  all    attraction  is  in 
Miss  Duncan, who  is  obliged  to  forego  her  sex,  and  dress  and 
talk  and  act  as  ayoung  hussar.This  nostium  of  filling  a  house 
bv  the  personal  "^charms  of   a  female  attired    as  a  male  has 
been  prescribed  with  cfiect  for  some  years  ;  and  when  things 
went  amiss  at  Drury-lane,  JMiss  De  Camp  put  on  breeches, 
and  all  was  right  again.     Bad   scenes,  bad  music   executed 
by   an    ill-conducted  band,   shabbiness  of  costume,   arrant 
nonsense   in  dialogue  were  all  atoned  for  by  the  magic  of  a 
female  Ferdinand  or  Theodore. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  an  actress  so  e^xquisite  as  Miss  Pope 
strufo-liii'T  under  the  stupid  weight  of  Miss  Umbrage's  cha- 
racte?.     The  part  of  Edgar,  which  means  nothmg,  was  pro- 
perly assi2;ned  to  Braham,  who  expresses  that  meaning  to  a 
miracle.  This  personage  has  by  dint  of  tagging  together  parts 
ofold  luneswhich  he  had  heard  in  the  streets  of  London  and  in 
those  of  divers  towns  on  the  continent, aspired  to  the  nameot 
amnsical  con)i--oscr.  The  music  of  the  Cabinet,which  depends 
silmost  entirely  on  these  foreign  props  mixed  with  the  genu- 
ine  vulgarisi;is  of  our  native  slang  is  in  some  parts   at  least 
&ufferabte.     Italians  say  of  Mr.  Braham,  that  whatsoever  he 
touches  he    absojately    murders.     And  as   music  is  not   the 
province  of  our  countrymen,  we  must  siibmil  to  the  decision 
of  the  Italian  and   German    schools,  by   both  of  which  this 
compiler  is  considered  as  m\  incurable. 

Kut  in    False  Alarms  he  has    most    wisely^  given   up   the 
^.  i|)oint  of  composing;  llie   tiuisic   has  the  air  of  a  drover's  ex- 
tempore  whistle^  and    depends    wholly    on    the  exeruonf 
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of  Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs.  Bland  and  Storace,  for  sufferance. 
Some  parts  are  foimed  exclusively  for  himself;  and  here 
the  composer  was  at  less  pains  th«n  for  others;  for  a  tune 
to  a  bad  voice  is  a  burthen  almost  insupportable.  Mr.  Bra- 
ham  therefore  has  recourse  to  the  bravura  style  and  the  exe- 
cution of  difficult  passages,  These  are  followed  by  a  swell, 
which  is  probably  the  most  inharmonious  sound  that  can  be 
produced  by  liuman  nose.  We  use  the  term  nose,  in  op- 
position to  the  voce  di  petto,  the  voice  which  comes  from  th<; 
breast. 

The  writer  acknowledges  himself  under  obligations  to  the 
composer  and  performers.  To  the  latter  he  is  greatly  in- 
debted. And  the  former  has  so  far  entered  into  his  feelings, 
that  a  noble  emulation  for  the  palm  of  worthlessness  is  dis- 
coverable, more  particularly  in  one  song,  between  writer, 
composer  and  singer.  The  sickliness  or  rather  the  squeara- 
ishness  of  thought,  the  jNIonmouth-street  finery  of  diction,  of 
the  millinery  of  sentiment,  aided  by  the  trembling  nasality  and. 
elegant  attitude  of  the  singer  and  composer,  rendered  the 
following  morceau  absolutely  bewitching  to  the  female  ci- 
tizens, who  compose  so  large  a  portion  of  our  London  au- 
cliences. 

AIR. — Edgar. 

{^Accompanijing  himself  on  the  fiann  forte.) 

*  Said  a  Smile  to  a  Tear, 

On  the  check  of  my  dear, 
And  beam'd  like  the  sun  in  spring  weather, 

In  sooth,  lovely  Tear, 

It  strange  must  appear, 
That  Me  bhould  be  both  here  together. 

'  I  came  from  the  heart 

A.  soft  balm  to  impart, 
To  yonder  sad  daughter  of  grief : 

And  J,  said  tht-  Smile, 

'J^hat  heart  to  beguile, 
Since  you  give  the  poor  mourner  relief. 

*  Oh  !  then,  said  the  Tear, 

Sweet  Smile,  it  i«  clear. 
We  are  Twiiis,  aiul  soft  Pity  our  mother  : 

And  how  lovely    that  face 

Which  together  we  grace, 
For  the  woe  and  the  bliss  ofauotiier!' 

Edgar's  dear  then  is  thinking  of  two  persons.  The  one 
has  met  with  a  misfortune— to  put  a  case— has  been  run  og|^ 
bv  a  hackney  coach,  the  other  has  been  fortnnat'°;  pruhi^V-; 
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has  got  tbe  50,0001.  in  Uie  lottery.  The  tear  is  for  ihe 
former,  the  smile  for  llie  latter. 

It  is  mostextraordinary  that  at  a  time  when  the  composi- 
tions of  Giardini,  Jornelli,  Mozan,  Winter  and  others,  are 
to  be  had  without  difficulty,  such  poor  apologies  for  melodies^ 
and  harmonies  as  those  offered  by  this  man  and  other  Eng- 
lish composers  ofiheday,  should  be  received,  in  which  all 
the  simplicity  of  the  Italian  is  abandoned  for  complex,  un- 
feeling and  difficult  passages. 

Music  and  poetry  so  tar  resemble  each  other  that  they 
are  unattainable  by  mere  labour.  Not  merely  the  skill  in 
composing,  but  taste  in  forming  a  judgment  of  what  has 
been  composed,  must  depend  much  on  natural  good  sense. 
.Among  the  illiterate  in  both,  gaudiness  will  for  ever  pass  for 
elegance  (as  in  the  words  and  notes  of  the  song  above 
cited,)  and  conceit  be  mistaken  for  sentiment. 


Aylt.  XUl.— Eight  Letters  on   the   Siihject  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk's  Pamphlet,  on  Highland  Emigration,  as  they  lateii/ 
apptared  nndtr  the    Signatnre  of  Amicvs,  in  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  Nac-spapers.     Second  Edition,  with  snpplemen- 
iary  Remarks.     Svo.  2s.  Gd.   Longman.     iyo6. 

WE  have  already,Jn  two  former  articles  of  our  journal, 
(See  Crit.  Rev.    for  August  ISOo,  and  August  KS06,)  enter- 
ed at  some  lenglli   on  tlie  important  question,  which    forms 
the  subject  ot  tiie  present  publication.     To  tliose  statements 
therefore  we  refer   our  readers   for  a  general  view    of   the 
circumstances  of  the  controversy,  and   for  a  concise  recital 
of  such  opinions   as  our  own   enqniiies  have  enabled  us  to 
lorm.     We  have  more  than  once  lamented  that  a  question 
f»f  so  considerable    a  magnitude,  and  so  deeply  interesting 
to  a  large   portion  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  our  island, 
as  that  which  respects  the  po/ici/  of  foreign  emigration  under 
the  present  critical  circumstances  of  many   parts  of    High- 
land territory,  should    hitherto   have  failed    to  meet  with  a 
substantial  and  satisfactory  decision,     it   is  ahno^t   needless 
to  observe  that  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  is    tiie  only  writer   who 
lias  entered  on  the  investigation  with  the  proper  spirit  of  calm 
und  dispassionate  enquiry,  with  a  copious  collection  of  appo- 
site and  well  authenticated  facts,  and  with  a  careful  attention 
to  arrangement,   besides  wliich    he  ha;*   superadded  the  ex- 
ercise of  clear  and  philosophical  reasoning.   Greatly   as    we 
all  along  have  been  disposed  to  differ  on  some  material  points^ 
4|ott  ihe  seutimmUs  of  that  respectable  writer^  we  are  rea- 
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d5'  to   acknowledge   that  this    disposition   has   rather  been 
lessened   than    increased,    by    the   feeble   and   inconsistent 
efforts  whicli  his  adversaries  liave  made  to  oppose  him.     The 
motives  of  their  opposition   have  been   manifest    from   the 
first  to  the  last  pages  of  their  performances.  Vague  declama- 
tions seasoned  with  personal  impertinences;  private  hostility 
decked   out  with  the    sentiments  of  flaring   patriatism,  ar- 
guments substituted  for  fact,  and  assertion  for   proof,  have 
stamped  upon   the  mass   of  their  productions,  a  character 
ill-suited   to  promote  their    success.      However   they   may 
have  deceived  themselves  as  to  thejustice  or   the    policy   of 
adopting  this  method    of  controversy,  under  the   mistaken 
notion  of  asserting  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try, we  may  venture  to  assure    them,   that  whilst  on    the 
one  hand  they  will  inevitably  fail  of  bringing  the  public  to 
question  the  upright  motives  of  the   Earl  of  Selkirk,    they, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  as  certainly  preparing  for  tliemselves 
the  unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  candid    and   reasonable 
enquirers. 

The   work  at  present  under  our  notice  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters  originally  inserted  in  one  of  the    Edinburgh  news- 
papers, and  now  collected  together,  and  attended  by  supple- 
mentary observations.     We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  au- 
thor, were  we  to  express  without  considerable   qualification, 
the  unfavourable  upinion  which  on  the   whole  we  entertain 
of  his  performance.     But  the  limited  design  of  our  journal 
does  not  permit  us  to  meet  now,  for  the  third  time,  a  discus- 
sion of  so  copious  and  almost  interminable  a  character   a« 
that  which  it  comprehends.     Had  the  letters   been    suffered 
to  remain  in  the  temporary  situation,  for   which  the    author 
at  first  wisely  designed  them,  we  might  have  been    induced 
to  approve  the  zeal   rather  than  to  blame  the  futility  which 
they  display.     We  might  even  have  admired  the  fluency  and 
praised  the  energy, which  characterize  many  of  the  letters  far 
above  the  common  style  of  newspaper  eloc'uence;  we  might 
even  have  accorded  our  thanks  to    the  writer,    for   having 
aided  the  laudable  design  of  agitating  an  important  question 
of  national  policy,  for  keeping  alive  the  slumbering  regards 
of  his  countrymen  to   an  affair  very  closely  connected  with 
their  interests,  and  for  furnishing  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 
orerturn  a  system  of  opinions,  which  he    conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  be  false  and  baneful. 

When  however  these  letters  come  before  the  public  in  the 
grave  and  authentic  form  of  a  volume  of  controversial  dis- 
quisitions, and  are  presented  as  a  deliberate  refutation  of  a 
work  which  has  already  had  the  stamp  of  very  general 
approbcttion,  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  that  we  deeia 
Crit.  Rkv.  Vol.  10,  F^bruarfj,  13U7,  ^ 
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it  not  only  an  unsatisfactory  but  an  unworthy  reply  to  a  most 
candid  and  philosophical  treatise,   that    we  conceive  the  au- 
thor has  injured  rather  than  aided  the  cause  which    he  has 
espoHsed,  and  that  he   has  laid    himself  open  to   much  ceu-  , 
sure  by  the  indecent  freedom  of  his  personal  reflections. 
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RELIGION. 

AitT.  li. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Un'nersity  of  Cambridge. 
June  29,  180&',  being  Comviencenient  Sunday.  By  Edward 
Maltbij,  D.  D.    A>to.     Cadeli  CKci  Davies.     ISOti. 

FROM  the  words  of  Jesus,'  I  must  work  the  works  of  hira  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day  ;   the  night  cnmeth  when  no   man  can  work/ 
the  preacher  takes  occasion  to  inculcate   the   necessity  of  exertion 
suited  to  our  several  situations  and  employments    in  life,    and  he 
ihore  particularly  recommends  an    unretnilting  assiduity  in  mental 
and  moral  culture  to  the  youth  of  the  university.     Dr.  JVJaltby  well 
n-marks  that'  the  delights  of  indolence  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
fictions   of  poets,  and   in    the  paradoxes    of  sophists.'     Labour  is 
ct-rtainly  one  of  the  surest    sources    of  pleasure  ;   and    the  highest 
gratification  of   which  humanity   is   susceptible,  is  the  fruit  of  cor- 
jMireal  or  intellectual  toil.      We  entirely  subscribe  to  that  sentimeiit 
which  the  author  has  quoted  from  Dr.    Jortin,  that    it  is  doubtful 
*  whether  the  toil,  which  God  enjoined  to  Adam  after   his  fall,  and 
to  his  posterity,  was  a  punishment  or  a  favour.*  The  whole  of  the  ser- 
mon is  rational  and  impressive  ;  and  it  is  needless   to  add  that    the 
language  is  correct. 

Art.  15. — The  Christ  ian  Mirror :  exhibiting  some  of  the  Excellenciet 
and  Defects  of  the  Religions  World.  Containing  various  Essays  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  i2;«y.  5s.  pp.  28j.  Williams  and  Smith,  &c. 
J805. 

THE  title-page  will  inform  the  reader  that  this  is  a  collection  of 
»ssays  on  religious  subjects,  and  the  fust  number  that  it  is  a  perio- 
dical publication.  After  this  designation  of  the  character  of  the 
work  before  ub,we  expected,  with  that  simplicity  of  mind  which  even 
long  habits  of  reviewing  have  not  wholly  subdued,  that  each  of  th* 
essays  would  bear  a  different  date  as  having  appeared  at  different 
tiines.  Our  expectations,  it  seems,  were  erroneous,  for  these  essays, 
Vi-"  discovered,  were  on  the  contrary  all  published  together  in  one 
atass.  U[)on  what  pretensions  then  the  epithet  of  periodical  is 
assumed,  and  for  what  reasoni*  the  editor  should   discuss  the  privi- 
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If^es  of  a  periodical  writer,  must  be  left  to  himself  to  determine.  As 
yvi-U,  in  our  opinion,  may  tlie  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  the  Adveutures  of 
kobinson  CrUboe  claim  the  title  of  periodical  publications. 

The  editor  tells  us  that  his  situation  of  life  is  not  elevated ;  and  the 
persons  wliom  he  haS  associated  in  his  labours  appear  to  us  to 
be otH  similar  rank  and  station.  Their  views  of  men  and  manners 
discovel-  hone  of  that  refinement  of  mmd  which  a  scholar  generally 
p<^ssebbes,  none  of  thlt  kno\vled<i;e  and  experience  which  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  worla  seldom  fails  to  display.  The  religion  exhi- 
bited here  is  distinguished  in  a  great  measure  by  a  hatred  of  cards 
and  plays,  and  every  thing  of  j^ood  is  traced  to  the  conventicle  as 
the  source  of  reformation;  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Aat.  16. — On  th  Dactrirrei  of  fund  Perseverance,  and  Assurance 
of  Salvation.  A  Sernioa  preaclud  at  Ldcester,  June  6tk,  1S06, 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Binhop  of  Lin- 
coln, l>y  the  Honorable  and  Rtv.  li,  Rijder,  A.M.  Rector  of 
Luiterwort/i.     8vo,     Is.Gd.     Puyne.      1806. 

WE  have  "perused  this  discourse  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  infallible  perseverance,  is 
concisely  but  ably  refuted. 

'Art.  17.— ~  4  Ser?non  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  AjjIeshaM, 
Norfolk,  on  the  5th  vf  December,  1805,  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  general  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  signal 
Victory  obtained  by  his  Majesty's  Ships  under  the  Command  of  the 
late  Lord  Viscount ^e/son,  orcr  the  combined  Fleets  of  France  and 
Spain;  by  the  Rev.  John  Bedtuf  eld  Colly er.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  Nor* 
wich.     I8O6. 

THERE  is  siich  a  similarity  in  all  the  sermons  on  this  occasiori^ 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  wearying  the  reader  with  an 
enumeration  of  all  ils  merits  or  defects;  similia  o?nnia  ;  omncs 
congruunt;  uniirti  cognoris,  onnies  noris.  'J'he  chief  merits  of  the 
present  discourse  however  consist  in  the  charitable  intention  of  the 
author^  Wha  like  many  others  has  devoted  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  ;  its  principal  defects  are  long  and  la- 
boured   sentences. 


Art.  18. — The  Unitarian  Doctrine  that  *  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere 
Man,  in  all  Respects  like  unto  other  Men, and  no  inore,'  completely 
refuted,  SfC.  Sj-d  By  the  Reverend  J.  Proud»  Peacock.  Svo. 
180(). 

AS  this  author  says  that  he  has  completely  refuted  the  arguments 
of  h'.s  opponents,  he  may  judge  it  highly  presumptuous  in  us  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  so  mo/Zci/' an" assertion.  But  tiie  Rev.  J.  Proud 
has  not  only  completely  refuted  ihe  commonly  received  unitarian 
doctrine,  but  he  has  completely  established  an  unitarian  hypothesis 
of  a  different  description  ;  v.hich  is  no  other  than  this  ; — that 
.Tesus  CiiRisr  IS  THE  ONLY   GoD  OF   Heaven  Anp   Earth. 

P'2 
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Mr,  Proud,  who  is  a  great  reconciler  of  contradictions,  determines 
to  render  his  unitarian  principles  palatable  to  the  lovers  ot"  the 
Trinity.  For  while  he  says  that  Jesus  Christ  is  •  the  only  God 
OF  Heavkn  and  Earth,'  he  adds  that  '  in  him  centres  the  diving 
trinity,  not  of  persons  hut  of  person'  that  '  he  is  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holybpirit,  the  only  object  of  adoration,  &lc.'  And  in  order 
to  remove  all  objections  to  this  doctrine,  he  gives  us  this  luminous 
piece  of  metaphysical  instruction  ;  that  man  is  composed  of  three 
essentials,  soul,  body,  and  operations,  which  constitute  a  trinitj/  of 
person  in  man;  and  then,  says  he, '  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
these  three  essentials,  soul,  bodii,  and  operation,  did  and  do  exist  in 
the  Lord.'  Mr.  Proud  however  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  those  who  do  not  assent  to  this  very  logical  solution  of  this 
trinity  of  person,  shall  bepositivelyand  eternally  d — m — d^  but  still 
he  seems  to  think  that  they  are  in  a  very  bad  way  ! !  • 


POLITICS. 

Art.  19. — Memoirs  concerning  the  commercial  Relations  of  the 
United  States  with  England.  By  Citizen  Talleyrand.  Read  at 
the  National  Institute^  the  \^th  Germinal,  in  the  Year  5.  Tu  ivhich 
is  added  an  Essay  upon  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  j rom  new 
Colonies  in  the  existing  Circumstunces,  By  the  same  ^luthor. 
Read  at  the  Institute,  the  loth  Jihisidor,  in  the  Year  k.  Svo, 
Ci.  6d.  Longman.  I8O6. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  or  important  in  this  memoir,  except  the 
•bservations  on  the  eftVcts  of  similarity  of  language,  and  these  ar« 
too  late  to  be  of  use  to  England  in  its  European  connections,  for  its 
government,  with  its  general  want  of  policy,  has  neglected  to  im- 
prove the  occasions  of  its  commerce,  and  of  the  intermarriages  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  R"yal  Family,  for  the  extension  of  its  lan- 
fua"e,  and  French  is  become  the  general  medium  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  transactions.  The  consequences  are  too  obvious  to  be 
insisted  upon,  for  the  French  are  now  writing  many  of  them  in  cha- 
racters of  blood. 

Art.  20. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Ho7Wurable  the  Earl  of  Moiroy 
on  the  Accusations  brought  against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Frincg 
of  Wales,  by  Mr.  Paull :  uith  Notts  Critical  and  Admonitory  ;  in 
■uhich  the  Character  and  Friiiciples  of  Mr.  Fault  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdctt  are  examinttt,  and  their  Origin  and  Tendency  britfijf 
tluciuated.     8vo.  3s.  6d.     Jordan  t/«fi  Maxwell.  1807. 

WE  have  no  doubt  the  Earl  of  Moira  is  a  nobleman  ambitious  of 
popularity  ;  and  many  of  his  public  actions,  whtn  out  of  power, 
were  of  a  popular  nature.  But  we  cannot  give  his  Lordship  cre- 
dit for  judgment  in  the  chvice  of  hispry.e^es,  particularly  amwug 
;h«  litei  uti.. 
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It  was  a  part  of  the  odious  policy  of  a  late  administration  to  in- 
volve the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  reflections  they  cast  on  opposition  ; 
and  its  wretched  scribblers  were  accustomed  with  impunity  to  in- 
troduce his  royal  highness's  name  in  a  manner  essentially  inju- 
rious to    the  true  principles  of  the  monarchy. 

Those  who  are  called  (by  a  licence  of  their  own)  the  Prince's 
friends,  saw  these  proceedings,  if  not  with  indifference,  witiiout  that 
resentment  or  indignation  which  they  would  have  displayed,  where 
their  own  interests  were  endangered. 

Since  their  accession  to  power,  the  same  indignities  have  been  con- 
tinued with  the  same  inexcusable  inaUention;  and  the  defence  of 
his  royal  highness  has  been  left  to  the  most  wretched  pamphleteers  in 
the  nation. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  writer  of  the  present  pamphlet  to  say  that 
he  is  much  superior  to  any  of  Lord  INIoira's  correspondents  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  prince. 

Bfft  he  is  somewhat  too  desultory,  and  his  various  observations 
would  apply  to  any  subject,  as  perfectly  as  to  that  he  professes  to 
discuss. 

The  following  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  fur  himself: 

.  *  It  is  also  practicable  perhaps  to  adopt  some  more  effectual  measure* 
•f  counteracting  the  deceptions  practised  by  the  enemy,  and  of 
destroying  that  all- commanding  influence  which  the  popularity  of 
their  language*  has  given  them  among  the  polished  people  of  the 
continent.  It  is  true,  several  English  papers  were  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  excessive  igno- 
rance of  every  thing  relative  to  England  is  only  surpassed  by  thepre- 
posterouslyf  false  representations  of  the  French, 


♦  '  The  following  very  just  and  original  obsen-ations   on  the  French  lanpiiag-c 

merit  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  Englishman. '  Quelque  pauvre  que 

soit  a  certains  egarfis  la  langne  Fran9(iise,  ce  sont  les  mots  qui  semblent  donner 
souvent  aux  Franjais  plus  d'esprit  qu'ils  n'en  auroient  natureilement,  au  inoins 
plus  (\ejinesse,  de  precision,  de  darte,  C'est  une  eduoalion  iiaturelle  pour  I'in- 
teliigencc  d'un  peuple,  que  la  logique,  la  sj'ntaxe,  le  geiiie  pvopre  5  cette  langue. 
Un  homme  qui  parle  Fraiifais,  et  le  parle  passablement,  ne  hur-ce  meme  que  par 
xontine,  passera  plutot  pour  un  hoinnie  d'esprit  dans  ceite  langue  quec  dans  aucune 
autre,  I  semble  qucece  soit  sous  les /wmwles  plus  ?/ii/cei  do  ce  langagc,  que  la 
sottise  et  I' ignorance,  Ik  vice  et  la.  faUjtete,  trouvent  mille  moyensde  sutuc/icr  avec 
une  facilite  toute  particuliere  j  et  c'est,  puut-etre,  helas  !  une  des  grandes  rai- 
sons  dela  preference  accordee  si  geueralement  a  la  langue  Franfaise,  non-seule- 
mentdansla  conversation  familifire  des  gens  du  monde,  mais  encore  dans  les 
ncgociations  les  plus  imporlantci  de  la  politique  Eurcpecne,  Je  compnrcrois  vo- 
lontiers  la  langue  Frany aise  a  ces  miroirs  qui  ne  reflecliisscnt  pas  les  objcts  avec 
le  plus  d'exactitude  et  de  verite,  mais  d'une  manitre  singulierement  nette  et  pre- 
cise, en  leur  pretant  meine  i  tons  un  jour  plus  ou  moins  favorable,  une  surfai  <\ 
plus  on  moins  polie.  Ce  qui  paroit  simple  et  clair  passe  uisement  pour  vrai.  On 
prend  volontiers  I'elcgance  pour  de  la  finesse,  les  formules  generaies  et  sentew- 
tteuses  pour  de  la  profondeur,  des  expressions  adroitement  exagerees  pour  dc  la 
force,  im  certain /o;j  de  (0////a/ice  et  de/za/jc/iwe  pour  I'accent  natural  dc  la  ion- 
^vmie  et  Je  la  lui/uulc." 

'Meister,  Etudes  sur  I'llommfc.' 

*  '  Tous  les  discours  sont  superflus  ; 
'est  a  qui,  par  intemperance. 
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*  Should  the  enemy  succeed  as  effectually  in  shutting  out  our 
manufactures  ais  he  has  our  polilical  iiuelligence,it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  in  the  course  of  years,  it  would  operate  very  considcrabiy  to 
our  prejudice. — With  all  the  details  of  our  brilliant  victories  hi  least, 
they  should  be  minutely  informed  :  acircumstancp  which  would  en- 
liven and  support  their  respect  and  admiration  of  the  English 
name  ;  and  while  that  respect  remains,  no  effurts  of  Buonaparte  will 
ever  succeed  in  complttel}^  precluding  the  entry  and  use  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. It  is  on!}^  by  destrojdng,  or  preventing  the  progress  of 
Icnowledge,  that  he  can  ever  hope  finally  to  prevail  in  such  a  project, 
and  which  we  fortunately  possess  ample  means  to  counteract. 

'  A  more  general  diffusion  of  the  English  literature  and  language 
on  the  continent,  is  unc^uestionably  the  most  sure  and  effectual  means 
of  preserving  our  influence  on  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  is  with  infmite 
pleasure  I  remark  that  it  daily  becomes  more  and  more  general,  and 
that  it  oidy  wants  the  attention  and  patronage  of  those  invested  with 
authority*  to  render  it  in  a  year  or  two  more  popular  than  ev;?r  the 
French  has  been.  To  your  Lordsidp,  who:;e  taste  and  knowledge  of 
human  natuie  are  so  exquibite,  this  truth  will  he  equally  agreeable 
and  iiiteresting. 

'  Indeed,  when  I  reflect,  my  Lord,  on  the  present  universality  of 
our  language,  im  its  diffusion  over  all  the  North,  and  now  over  part  of 
South  America,  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vast  and  popu- 
lous country  of  Hindostan,  I  cannot  but  smile  at  Buonaparte's  question 
to  Chaptal — ne  peut'OnVuiwantirf  That  the  lai'g'ioge  oi  sincerittf^ 
likea  government  actuated  by  just  principles,  will  tinally  prevail 
over  the  language  of  knaves  and  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  spe- 
cies. The  triumphs  of  injustice,  however  splendid,  can  never  be 
but  transitory  :  virtue  is  only  permanent. — Empires  may  be  erected 
and  dynasties  established,  but  their  durability  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  human  art;  and  Buonaparte's  empire,  like  Alexander's,  will 
crumble  to  pieces  under  its  own  weight.  The  incompatibility  of  the 
new  divisions  of  the  different  countries,  while  they  facilitated  the  des- 
truction of  the  old  governm.ent,  will  also  operate  the  downfall  of  the 
new,  and  France  again  perhaps  re!^unle  her  primitive  stale  ofdutchiesf. 
Till  that  period,  whether  governed  by  emperors,  kings  or  republi- 
cans, there  never  will  be  a  permanent  and  general  peace  in  Europe. 


Vivrale  inoins,  boira  le  plus  ; 

Onne  voitpliisqu'  earcfs' en  France.'  IlEGN'i]f!i.* 

*  '  Is  it  not  a  species  of  treason  against  our  langna;^c,  to  nso  the  French  instead 
of  it  in  our  negociations?  A  niost  laudable  attempt  has  rctcntlj'-  been  maile  to 
ristorc  the  Litin;  a  in'^asure  pregnant  with  tlie  most  important  consequences  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  as  the  French  have  uuiformly  s-^'imlled  as  by  means  of 
iyfai/fdcoi/i' language  in  their  treaties.' 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Rretajne  have  always  evinced  a  partiality  to  the  English, 
as  have  those  of  Guyenne  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  if  you  ask  ;t  native  of 
LanjTuedoc  if  he  be  a  Frenchman,  his  reply  will  be,  I  am  a  Lacfaedocian— j(?  mis 
iMnguedoden.'' 
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It  is  the  national  character  of  the  French  ;  as  masters  or  rivals,  their 
vanity  is  insupportable  ;  as  dependants  or  inferiors,  they  are  atten- 
tive and  accommodating:  they  were  born  to  obey,  not.  to  command/ 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  21. — The  Naval ^  Miiitarj/,  and  Private  Pracf {tinners  Amn^ 
nuensis,  Medkus  et  Chirurgicus  ;  or  a  practical  Treatise  on 
Fevers,  and  alt  those  Diseases  -which  most  frequent ly  occur  in  Prac- 
tice, and  the  Mode  of  Cure.  Likewise  on  Amputation,  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  Trismus,  Scalds,  SfC.  With  new  and  successful  Methods  of 
treating  Mortification,  of  amputating  and  of  curing  Femoral  Frac 
tures.     By  R.  Cuming,  M.  D.  li.  N.     Svo.      Matthews.      1806". 

THE  ample  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  points  out  its  ob- 
ject;  and  indeed  its  author  seems  to  flatter  hiniSflf  that  it  nfiay 
entirely  supersede  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 
We  see  no  grounds  for  this  confidence,  and  hope  that  our  army  and 
navy  surgeons  will  not  neglect  the  labours  of  Pringle,  Lind,  Blane, 
and  Hunter,  nor  suppose  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  professional 
knowledge  can  be  contained  in  the  limits  of  a  scanty  octavo  volume. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Dr.  Cuming  ;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  his  work  is  better  adapted  to  those  who  are 
already  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
than  for  the  instruction  of  tyros.  At  the  same  time  we  givft 
credit  to  the  author  for  considerable  strength  of  mind  and  soundness 
of  judgment.  We  are  obliged  to  add,  that  in  point  of  composition, 
we  have  rarely  met  with  a  modern  work  that  betrays  such  marks  cf 
ignorance  or  inattention. 

AnT.  22 — Anatomical  Examinations.  A  complete  Series  of  Ana- 
tomical Questions,  with  Ansxvers.  The  Answers  arranged  so  as  to 
form  an  elementary  System  of  Anatomy,  and  intended  as  prepara- 
tory to  Examinations  at  Surgeon's- Hall.  To  which  are  annexed 
Tables  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Arteries.  2  Vols.  \2mo. 
Highley.  1S07. 

THE  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  complete  set  of  questions  in 
anatomy;  the  second  a  series  of  answers  arranged  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  numerical  characters  attached 
both  to  the  question  and  the  answer.  We  do  not  think  this  ar- 
rangement very  happy.  A  proper  set  of  questions  may  be  very 
useful  to  learners  in  many  sciences.  For  example,  in  arithmetic 
or  in  geometry  the  teacher  may  very  properly  put  a  set  of  ques- 
tions only  into  the  hand  of  his  pupil,  retaining  the  solutions  in  his 
own.  But  in  anatomy,  the  whole  information  being  contained  in  the 
answer,  the  question  is  wholly  useless  and  superfluous.  Let  us  take 
at  a  venture  the  following  example. 

*  Qu.    What  is  the  oriiin,  in;ertion,  and  use  of  the  glutaeus  max- 
imua. 
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*  Ans.  Theglutseus  maximus  arises  from  the  posterior  part  oftJfB 
prista  ilii>  frora  the  side  of  the  sacrum,  below  its  junction  with  the 
ilium,  from  the  posterior  sacro  ischiatic  ligament,  and  froni  the  os,- 
coccygis.  It  piisses  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor; and  is  connected  to  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  Tipper  and  outer  part  of  the  linea  aspera.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
the  thigh.' 

Now  we  would  ask  what  does  the  student  gain  by  this  question, 
and  of  what  possible  use  can  a  volume  of  such  questions  be  to  him? 
We  see  none,  whilst  it  is  exposed  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
doubling  the  price  of  the  work.  The  ^sanie  objection  apply  to 
the  form  of  dialogue ;  which  certainly  ought  to  be  confined  to 
subjects  admitting  of  contrariety  of  sentiment,  and  which  rnay  there- 
fore be  agreeably  diversified  by  putting  oppcsite  opinions,or  diiferent 
illustrations,  into  the  mouths  of  differei.t  spiukers.  Such  are  our 
objections  to  the  form  of  this  work.  I'd  the  executiop  w^  haye 
none  at  all. 

Art.  23.  Oratio  in  Theatro  Collegii  Regal'is  Medicorum  Londv- 
nensis,ex  Harxeiilnstituto,  habita;  die  Octob.  xviii.  An  M.DCCC. 
A  Christ.  Rob.  Pcmberton,  M.D.  Principi  WallicE  MedicoEt- 
traordinario.  Coll.  Reg.  3Ied.  Lund,  et  Reg.  Soc.  Sucw.  4tp. 
Nichols.      1507. 

WE  cannot  find  any  thing  in  this  oration  that  greatly  distin- 
guishes it  from  those  annually  delivered  at  the  festival  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  nor  do  we  understand  why  the  author  or  the 
learned  body  before  whom  it  was  delivered  should  have  wished 
for  its  publication.  The  writer  has  taken  occasion  to  avow  his 
hostility  to  the  projected  reform  which  has  been  lately  much  agi- 
tated among  medical  men,  and  perhaps  it  is  intended  by  implica- 
tion to  give  the  profession  to  uiidcrstand  that  the  sentiments  of  tue 
college  are  in  unison  with  his  own.  Gn  this  topic  he  i§  very  warm: 
'  Imo,'  he  says,  '  eo  proccssit  haecce  rerum  novarum  cupiditas,  ut 
consulerent  de  petiti'-ne  Senatui  inferenda,  ad  inc^ptum  suum  lege 
sancii  udum.  In  tali  cauja  ubi  is  vestrum  inveoitur,  qui  non  ad  arm^ 
currat  ?  Quis  non  clamet  *  Stet  fortuna  domus,'  clamandoque  proj 
salute  nostiiE  reipublicae  propugnet  ?  Anne  antiquam  illam  majo- 
rum  doniuin,  que  talem  heroum  progeniem  quasi  in  gremio  aluit, 
dirui  tandem  etcollabi  patiemur  ?  Uno  animo  statuimus,  pugnan* 
dum  esse  pro  hac  nostra  patria,  asserenda  quaecunque  sunt  jura, 
vindicanda  privilcgla,  tenendosque  moresa  patribus  receptos.'  We 
have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  proceeding  of  the  reforming'  asso- 
ciation ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  seen  any  thing  in  their 
conduct  to  justify  so  much  vehemence  of  language  and  so  much 
asperity  of  hostility.  The  necessity  of  some  regulations  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  allowed  on  all  bands.  The  otjly  contest 
then  seem?  to' be  with  regard  to  measures  proper  to  be  taken,  and 
persons  from  whom  they  should  originate.  We  hope  for  the  sake 
«f  the  public,  that  if  aiiy  thing  is  doue,  it  will  not  be  wholly  under 
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llie  influence  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We  know  enough 
pf  human  nature  to  be  persuaded,  that  no  men  are  to  be  trusted  ia 
matters  which  concern  their  own  interests,  their  own  vanity  or 
their  own  importance.  If  the  sages  of  Warwick  Lane  be  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  as  their  orator,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  they  are  acting  the  part  of  assailants  rather  than  of  defenders. 

POETRY, 

AliT.  24. — Admonitiovt  a  Poe?/i  on  the  Fashionable  Modes  of  JV- 
male  Dress  ;  with  Miscellaneous  Pieces ;  in  Verse,  By  George 
Ogg.     Miller.     5s.      1806. 

THE  preface  to  this  book  contains  an  apology  for  its  want  of 
merit,  at  once  so  hackneyed  and  so  insufficient,  that  we  should  be 
strangely  wanting  in  our  duty,  were  we  to  sutfer  it  to  operate  in  any 
degree  to  the  velaxation  of  our  judicial  severity.  We  know  indeed 
of  no  argument  more  likely  to  warrant,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
our  condemnation  of  an  author's  work,  than  the  informing  them, 
from  his  own  voluntjiry  assertion,  that  he  had  been  entirely  destitute 
of  the  advantages  of  education.  The  exceptions  of  Chatterton,  Burns, 
and  a  few  others,  are  only  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  validity 
of  the  general  rule. 

But  Mr.  Og^  assails  the  feelings  of  the  critic  in  a  more  tender 
point,  '  1  woqld  not,  certainly,'  says  he,  '  have  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public  as  an  author,  if  the  loss  of  my  right  arm  at  sea, 
had  not  unfitted  me  for  other  avocations.'  We  cannot  help  wishing 
however  that  be  had  proceeded  to  prove,  which  no  doubt  he  could 
have  done  accordins  to  the  strictest  rules  of  logic,  that  the  above 
misfortune  rendered  him  so  peculiarly  fit  for  the  avocation  of  a  poet. 
He  would  have  gieatly  obliged  us  by  demonstrating  the  connection 
between  the  tourniquet  and  the  muses,  and  by  shewing  that  a  man 
becomes  a  better  poet  in  proportion  as  he  loses  his  limbs. 

It  might  have  been  reasonable  however  to  expect  to  find  some  of 
the  disjecti  membra  poetce  at  least  scattered  through  the  present  vo- 
lume. But  the  specimen  we  are  about  to  otfer,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  on  a  par  with  any  other  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  booij. 
Mr.  Ogg  is  so  greatly  scandalized  at  the  fashionable  nudity  of  our  mo- 
dern ladies,  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  in-' 
dignation  supplies  him  with  the  verses  which  nature  denies.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  poem  consisting  of  nearly  five  hundred  bad  lines,  and  no 
good  ones,  he  points  out  to  the  fair  sex  the  evil  consequences  that 
may  arise  to  them  from  the  prevailing  modes  of  dress.  He  illustrates 
his  position  by  more  than  one  example,  among  others  b}'  that  of 
Alexis  and  Anna,  who  go  together  to  enjoy  an  evening's  amusement 
at  Vauxhall.  The  lady  was  dressed  in  a  manner  more  consonant  with 
fashion  than  modesty.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  her  husband 
having  occasion  to  quit  her  side  for  a  short  time,  said  to  her, 

'  Sit  there,  my  love,  while  I 
To  find  my  friend  amid  this  concourse  try/ 
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A  gehtleman  however  shortly  supplied  his  place,  whose  affcetioS 
seems  to  have  been  consiclerably  mure  fervent,  though  not  expresbed 
ih  more  poetic  language. 

*  Fairest  of  earth's  fair  daughters,  this  I  swear. 

My  eyes  luive  ne'er  beheld  one  half  so  fair; 
By  heaven  !   the  lightnings  of  that  piercing  eje. 
Transcend  the  lightnings  of  the  lurid  sky  ;  " 

Oh,  what  a  mouth!— I  swear,  to  feel   thy  breath, 
Weil  plcas'd  I'd  hear  thy  lips  pronounce  tny  death  : 
Die!   Oh,  by  this  sweet  swelling  bosom's  charms, 
I'd  wish  to  (h'e  a  thousand  times — within  thy  arms/ 
lie  said,    f.nd  with  a  rash,  unhallow'd  haste, 
The  beauteous  bosom  of  the  fair  one  piess'd. 
Angry  she  rose,  but  still  the  youth  pursu'd, 
And  thus  again  his  hateful  speech  renew'd  : 

*  Nay,  frown  not  so,  nor  think  that  crime  in  tiif, 
Which  all  commit  who  only  look  on  thee; 
'Twould  be  aposiacy  to  Nature's  will. 

To  gaze  on  thee,  3nd  not  admire  her  skill. 
I  love—' 

At  this  moment  the  husband  returns,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the 
courtship.  A  duel  ensues,  which  terminafes  in  the  death  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  subsequent  insanity  of  the  lady.  The  dying 
Alexis  bequeaths  with  his  last  breath,  the  following  a4monition,witH 
which   the  poem  closes, 

'  Oh  learn,  from  mine  and  luckless  Anna's  fate. 
To  shun  the  woes  that  passion  can  create, 
Avoid  those  habits,  born  of  Vice  and  Sin, 
Tho'  titled  beauty  strive  to  lure  you  in  ; 
One  passion  cherish'd  calls  another  forth. 
Ami  that  another,  more  devoid  of  worth, 
I'ill   what  began  for  want  of  virtuous  care, 
Ends  in  Misfortune,  Mis'ry,  and  Despair.' 

A  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces  and  a  list   of  subscribers 
complete  the  volume. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  25. — T^e  new  Boethius,   or  of  the  Consolation  of  Christianity. 

Svo.    Mawman.  I8O6. 

THE  work  before  us,  which  is  written  (as  appears  by  the  dedica- 
ttftfi)  by  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  intended  to  form  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  quaint,  but  certainly  in  many  respects  justly  admired,  trea, 
tiseof  Uoethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  That  author,  as 
it  is  supposed,  h;id  meditated  a  sixth  book,  which  was  tosum  up  his 
trgument  in  the  consolations  atTorded  by  the  Christian  religion,  with- 
out which  indeed  all  the  comforts  of  philosophy  reach  no  farther  than 
the  old  proverb,  *  what  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  endured.*  But 
before  he  could  complete  his  project,  the  axe  of  the  executioner 
interposed.  He  was  beheaded  in  prison,  says  our  auth-or,  in  the 
year  526. 


\ 
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Agreeably  to  the  manner  of  his  prototype,  Mr.  S.  carries  on  his 
argument  by  the  assistance  of  ideal  personages.  Under  the  pressure 
of  extreme  sorrow,  he  supposes  himself  to  be  counselletl  succesbiyely 
by  Plain  Sense,  Stoical  Phibjsopiiy,  Epicurean  Philosophy,  iind 
Atheism.   At  last  Religion  appears  : 

*  While  absorbed  in  this  train  of  thought,  a  tall  majestic  person  pre- 
sented herseif  to  me.  She  appeared  of  more  than  mortal  mien;  and 
as  she  approached  me  in  slow  and  solemn  step, 

"  Incessu  patuit  Dea." 

*  A  snow-white  veil  she  wore,  which  half  concealed  her  modest 
charms:  complacency  smiled  in  her  countenance,  an<l  conteiDpla- 
tion  raised  her  eye,  as  soaring  above  all  sublunary  objects,  in  holy 
reverence  to  heaven.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  wa$ 
written,  The  Book  of  Truth.' 

In  a  series  of  conferences  she  lays  before  him  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  superiority  and  simplicity  of  its  main 
doctrines,  and  the  resources  of  comfort  under  adversity  which 
it  oilers.  And  here  perhaps  the  elevation  of  style  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  but  ill  accords  with  the  sobriety  of  argu- 
mentation. Yet  it  must  be  said  that  he  goes  over  the  usual  ground 
with  sufficient  p  ecision,  and  enlivens  the  dryness  of  argument  with 
Occasional  bursts  of  poetry  in  imitation  of  his  model.  These  scraps 
of  verse  are  not  indeed  very  highly  finished,  and  in  some  places 
rather  incoherent.  Yet  tiiey  possess  considerable  merit  from  strength 
and  fluency  of  expression,  and  show  that  the  writer  possesses  respec- 
table talents  in  this  way.  A  few  lines  which  occur  in  p.  1.99.  though 
the  ideas  which  they  present  are  not  very  new,  yet  pleased  us  as 
neat  and  strong. 

*  But  he  is  great,  who  shapes  his  way 
Through  sleepless  nights,  and  toils  by  day; 
Not  for  the  tinkling  of  a  name, 
The  bubble,  which  the  world  calls  fame; 

Not,  with  high-crested  pride  elate, 
Struggling  for  the  chair  of  state  ; 
Nor  bags  on  bags  of  glittering  ore 
Heaping,  and  sighing  still  for  more. 

He  is  great,  whose  purer  aim 
Blazons  his  'scutcheon  with  a  claim 
To  greatness  better  understood, 
The  godlike  dignity  of  doing  good.' 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  present  volume. 
Blemishes  may  without  doubt  be  found.  Some  instances  of  needless, 
turgidity  of  expression  may  be  pointed  out  ;  as  in  the  word  obnubi~ 
lated,  (p.  S8.),  a  term  which  only  serves  to  overcloud  a  plain  idea. 
But  upon  the  whole  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to 
our  readers  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  religious  speculation  enlivened 
by  its  allegorical  form,  and  occasionally  embellished  with  the  flow- 
ers of  poetry. 
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Art.  16. — The  Pantheon  ;  or  ancient  History  of  the  Gods  of  Greece 
and  Koine.  Intended  to  facilitate  the  Uitdentandins:  of  the  Clas- 
sical Authors,  and  of  the  Poets  in  general,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  young  Persons  of  both  Sexes.  By  Edward  Baldwin^Esq.  With 
Engravings  uf  the  principal  Gods,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Remains 
of   antient  Statuary,     llmo.   6«.     Hodgkins.      ISOfi. 

*  THE  chief  object  of  the  present  volume/  says  the  writer  in  a  de« 

dicalion  to  the   learned  master  of   the  charter-house  school, '  is  to 

remedy  the  imperfections  of  Tool^e's   Pantheon/     We  much  doubt 

the  success  of   Mr.  Baldwin    in    this    undertaking.     Tht  principal 

defect  in  Tooke  is  the  very  indelicate  language  in  which  he  describes 

the  amours  of   the  heathen  deities  :   his  principal  merit  is,  that    he 

comprises  much  in  a  small  compass,  and    thai  he    always  refers    his 

reader  to    the  chissics    for  the  authorit}' of  his  assertions.     Of  the 

charge  of  indelicacy  we  certainly  acquit  Mr.  Baldwin  ;    but  can    by 

no  means  consider  this  asan  adt-quatt^  compensation  for  the  omission 

of  references.    Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary  however  is  so  much 

superior  to  either  of  these    works,   that  we    think  in    a  short    time 

both  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Tooke  will  be  superse(kd  by  that  useful  pub- 

licatiun. 

Art.  27. — An  Introduction  to  Merchant's  Accounts,  in  which  the 
Invaition  of  applying  and  opposing  the  Terms  Dr.  undCr.  accord' 
ing  to  the  Italian  Method  of  Book  keeping,  is  explained,  by  which 
the  Art  is  demonstrated,  made  perfectly  easy,  and  reduced  under 
four  plain  Cases  or  Rules,  xchich  are  applicable  and  infallible  in  every 
Occurrence  or  Example  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade.  Part  the 
first.  Intendedfor  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  Persons  who  would 
acquire  a  Knowledge  of  this  Branch  of  Science,  without  the  Assis- 
tance  of  a  Teacher.     By  J.  Scdgcr.     l2mo.    2s.     Law.     I8O6. 

WE  think  this  an  ingenious  piece  of  theory,  better  calculated  for 
schools  than  any  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  which  has  come  under 
our  cognizance.  A  publication,  of  which  this  is  an  improvement, 
was  noticed  in  theCntical  Rev.  in  the  year  1781,  with  considerable 
approbation.  I\lr.  Sedger  has  promised  a  second  part, with  subsidiary 
books  ;  and  shouhl  he  succeed  as  well  as  in  the  present  performance, 
we  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  meet  with  encouragement  adequate  to 
kis  most  sanguine  expectations, 

Art.  28. — A  faithful  Account  of  an  important  Trial  in  the  Court  of 
Conscience,  i)y  J.  Jamieson,  D.D.F.R.  and  A.S.S.  Edin.  l^mo. 
Williams  and  Smith.   1«05". 

THIS  work,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit;  and  to  the  admirers  of  Bunyan  will 
afford  no  small  gratification.  The  same  peculiarity  of  names  as 
tlibfigu re  the  original,  deforms  also  the   copy.     The  culprit's  name 
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who  is  brought  into  the  court  of  conscience,  is  a  gentlen^an  called 
*  Peccator,'  and  his  jury  consist  of  the  following  personai^es. '  Mr. 
Self-commune  of  Heart  Street,  Mr.  Try-all  of  Leaven-Lnne,  Mr. 
Weighwell  oi  Balance  Place,  Mr.  Long-silent  of  Peace- Row,  Mr. 
New-awaks  of  Storm-Hill,  Mr.  Sfwie  o/'gtt(7^  of  Menace  Court,  Mr. 
Recollection  of  Old  Street, Mr.  Micaiah  of  Ahab  Square,  Mr. Sharp- 
arrow  of  Law  Place,  Mr.  Fear-death  o(  Golgotha,  Mr.  Flce-from- 
israth  of  Jordan  vale,  and  Mr.  Judgment  to- come  of  All-souls-town.' 

Art.  29. — Letters  on  Natural  lliatory,  exhibiting  a  View  of  (he 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity,  so  eminently  dis- 
played in  the  Formation  of  the  Universe,  and  various  Relations  of 
Utilitii  which  inferior  Beings  have  to  the  Human  Species  :  calcula- 
ted particularly  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  YoungPersons  in  general 
of  both  Sexes  ;  in  order  to  impress  their  Minds  with  a  just  Idea  of 
its  great  Author.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  one  Hundred  engrav- 
ed Sulijects  applicable  to  the  IVurk.  By  John  Bigland,  Author 
of  Letters  OH  Universal  History,  SfC.  &vo.  Qs.     Longman.   1806". 

THE  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature  never  fails   to  exhibit 
such  evident  proofs  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
that  the  utility  of  introducing  natural  history  into  the  system  of  edu- 
cation can  scarcely  be  called  in  question.  The  best  mode  ofcommu- 
iiicuting  instruction  is  to  render  it  entertaining  :  and  from   this  per- 
suasion the  author    has  declined  adopting    the   system  oi  Linnaeus, 
as  too  complex  and  artificial  for  common  readers  or  young  students, 
whose  circumstances,   occupations,    and  future    prospects    do  not 
permit  them  to  make  the  study  of  natural  history  the  business  of  their 
lives      We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the   marwier  in  which     Mr. 
B.  has  treated  the  subject  :  in  thetirst  place  a  view  is  given  of  the 
grandeur    of  the  universe,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  motion. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  this   globe  presents,  as  seas, 
rnuuntains,  volcanoes,  &c.  are  next  brought  forward  :    the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  then  called  to  the  winds,  tides,  exhalations,  and  other 
remarkable  phenoniena  of  the  earth   and  atmosphere  ;    and    after- 
wards to  the  principal  metals,  minerals  and  oiher  subterraneous  pro- 
duciiuns.     All  these  being  described  in  a  manner  equally  plain  and 
concise,  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  beauties  and  utility   of  vegetation, 
and  a  general  view  of  the  inanimate  creation  being  thus  exhibited, 
the  transition  is  made  to  animated  nature,  which,  as  it  i>  to  youth 
the  most  eTitertaining  branch  of  natural  history,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.      The   most  striking  and  interesting  objecls  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  delineated;  the  creatures  which  are  peculiarly 
curious  in  their  formation  or  habits,  and  especi;*lly  those  which  are 
most  formidable  or  most  bepeficial  to  man,  are  particularly  belected 
and  described.     Those  of  general   utility  or  the  greatest  commer- 
cial   importance,   and    those   which    frequently   occur    in   convt-r. 
>ation,  or  reading,  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  in  the  sacred  Oj- 
classical  writinjjs,  are  considered  as  the  most  interesting  subjects  w£ 
iAVfi;>ti^tiwu.      The^e   dilferent  subjects  are   treated   with    brevity 
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and  not  unfrequcntly  with  elegance,  and  are  all  reotlered  sti!)3efa 
iient  to  morality  tuid  religion.  The  engravings  are  executed  wim 
considerable  neatness. 

Art.  30.- — A  Tather'&  Mejlioirs  of  l>is  Cliild  ;   hn   Be^tjamin  tjeath 
■     Malkinc,   Esq.  M.A.F.A.S.  8?;o.  rO»\  0'(/.  Longman.      1S06". 

THIS  book,  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  private  ci rote  of 
the  author's  friends,  to  the  public  is  trifling  and  devoid  of  enter« 
t.iinment.  The  hero  of  the  tale  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years  ; 
but  in  the  interval  between  that  period  and  his  birth,  we  arc  told 
he  made  great  progress  in  history,  geography,  drawing  and  other 
accomplishnier.ts.  Specimens  of  his  performances  are-  here  exhi- 
bited, which  certainly  display  his  premature  talents  in  an  uncommon 
point  of  view.  The  injudiciousness  however  of  printing  infantile 
exercises  is  obvious;  but  as  we  are  unwilling  to  hurt  a  father's  feel- 
ings, acute  as  they  still  must  be  for  the  loss  of  so  amiable  and  extraor- 
dinary a  child,  we  shall  dismiss  the  volume,  merely  expressing  a 
wish  that  we  had  never  seen  it. 

Art.  31. — On  the  Impro'cemait  of  Poor  Soils  ;  rend  in  tlte  Holder'- 
ness  Agricultural  Society,  in  Ansu^er  to  the  folU>vcing  Question  : 
*  IVIiat  is  the  best  Method  (sf  cultivating  and  improving  poor  Soils, 
•zrhere  Lime  and  Mamire  cannot  be  had  T  With  an  Apptndix  and 
Notes.  2d  Edition.  By  John  Aldenon^  31. D,  pp.  32.  Svo. 
%s.     Harding.     1S07. 

DR.  ALDERSON  may  pursue  analogies,  compare  the  respective 
laws  ot  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  '  transmute  inert 
matter  into  lite,'  trace  the"  decompositions  and  absorptions'  of 
tarth  till  it  beconn-s  vegetublc  matter,  '  convert  this  regctable  inty 
animal  matter,' and  ]jurily  it'  by  the  delicate  organs  of  the  humarj 
body,  until  it  reaches  the  utmost  perfection  of  created  intelligence,' 
\el  still  be  far  from  producing  a //rcc^/ca/ account  of  the  'best  me- 
thod ol  cultivating  and  improving  poor  soils.'  It  would  seem  as 
if  many  ot  our  modern  agricultural  writers  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  ijoolical  imagery  of  ])in  win,  than  with  *  the  care-worn 
labours  ot  tlie  husbandman.'  'J'he  auihor  has  however  copied  some 
uselul  reinaiks  iium  Kirwan,  whose  small  tract  on  manurfs  has 
given  exibtt-nce  ncai  1  \  to  as  many  books  on  agriculture  in  France  and 
Knglan,!,  fluiuig  the  hist  seven  years,  as  the  works  of  Aristotle  did 
on  the  revival  of  learning.  Kirwan's  soil,  composed  of  clay,  chalk 
ynd  rlmt,  l)i\  A.  proposes  to  render  fertile  by  the  cultivation  of  this- 
ijes  and  other  succulenlplants ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Hruno- 
nian,  expects  by  hit  '  ditl'usible  stimuli'  to  render  '  the  poorest 
soils  productive  '.'  When  we  read  one  of  our  .author's  postulates,  in 
which  he  considers  the  planting  of  osiers,  hedges,  and  trees  as  essential 
to  tlie  amelioration  of  the  soil,  we  could  not  help  pitying  poorlNIr. 
Williams,  who  will  thence  anticipate  such  an  alteration  in  the  at- 
m<'S[)here  as  must  be  fatal  either  to  him,  or  to  his  systeni  of  the  'Cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain/  (Crit.  Jiev.   Jan.  IS07.)     Dr.  A.  is  wrong 
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incteed  when  he  considers  the  '  calx  of  iron  as  a  source  of  barren* 
ness  in  soils,'  Experiments  have  proved  fhat  suiphate  of  iron  is  on« 
of  the  best  manuies,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  which  is  the  substance  he  alludes  to,  is  in  any  degie« 
diftVrent.  On  the  contrary,  iis  very  existence  in  alders,  willows, 
and  mosses,  all  plants  of  rapid  growth,  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its 
not  being  inimical  to  vegetation.  Upon  the  whole,  these  flimsy 
common-place  remarks  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  important  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  proposed. 

Art.  32. — Ohservations  respecting  flic  Grub,  a  Paper  read  to  fke 
ILildenicss  J^ricaltural  Society ,  bi/  Jkm.  Stick/iei/  of  lUdgemoitt, 
in  Holdernesiy  and  published  by  the  Society.  2d  Edition,  pp.  22. 
1*.  6V/,  Harding.  180(5.  ' 

IT  is  not   difficult  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Stickney  is  neither  a  Fa- 
bricius  nor  a  Latreiile,  and  although  he  has  caught  some  grubs  and 
kept  them  in  pots  til!  they  changed  to  aureliu  andlinally  to  llies,  and 
afterwards  preserved  flies,  eggs,  grubs,  and  aurelias,  he  has  not  an- 
swered his  own  questions  relative  to  the  species,  the  extent  of  the  de- 
predations, and  the  mean?  of  destroying  these  insects.     AH  that  the 
author  has  clone  is  to  prove  that  the  common  quantity  of  linve  ap- 
plied as  manure  is  not   sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  even  in  this 
second  edition  no  other  remedy  is  proposed  than  that  of  encouraging 
the  breed  of  rooks  !    We  are  told  that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  fami- 
ly of  tipuis,  that  the  fly  is  vulgarly  called  Tom  Taylor  or  Long-legs, 
and  that  the  grub  is  most  destiuctive  to  crops  which   succeed  grass 
or  clover,  or  which  arc  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  meadow  orpa-j- 
tore    ground.       But    this   sapient  society  should   have  recollected,  ■ 
that  however  they    might  know   these   insects  when  they  saw  them 
on  their  table,  if  they  realty  wished  this   paper  to  be  of   any  use  to 
others,  they  should  at  least  have  added  some  description  of  the  spe- 
cies and  gen<^ric  character,  in  order  that  naturalists  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Moldernoss  might  have  been  able  to  discover  the  pnrticular 
species    of  tipula    here   alluded  to.     This  is  the  more  mcessary,  a> 
every  species  of  tipula  has  in  general  its  peculiar  plant  for  food,  as 
the  tipula  pumona:,  T.  hortulana,  T.  perstcarice,  SfC. 

Art.  33. — La  Florexta  Espnnola,  opiezas  escogidas.i.  e. 

The  Flowers  of  Spanish  L-'teratiirr,  or  select  Passages  in  Prose, 
extracted  from  the  jnost  cehbratcd  Spanish  Authors,  ancient  and 
modern.  To  which  are  prrficed,  Observations  on  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  Decline  of  Literature  in  Spain,  pp.  200,  12ww.  Cis. 
Boosey.      1807. 

THIS  author's  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Castilian  tongue 

^s.    tar  from    being    accurate;    Mavans's   work   would    have  as^istt?d 

him!  Aidrete,  he  appears  either  not  to  have  read,  or  not  properly  uiv- 

derslood.  The  authors  he  recommendtfare  ver\'  proper,  but  he  might 

also  have  mentiuaed  some  living oue^, such  as  Morelini,  Jov«Ilanes, 
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Guerra,  Sompre,  Sec.  The  best  grammar  and  dictionaries  are  those 
of  Fernandez  and  Neuman,  or  Connelly,  and  liiggins ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  others  are  a  disgrace  to  literature.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  collection,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  miscellaneous,  moral, 
humorous,  and  historical  pieces,  is  very  well  adapted  to  exercise  the 
student  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  phrases  in  the  Spanish  tongue  ; 
and  to  persons  of  matured  judgment,  the  speediest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  idiom,  is  unques- 
tionably to  begin  with  the  most  difficult  sentences.  In  this  respect 
the  present'  Floresta'  will  be  found  singularly  useiiul  in  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  a  language  which,  to  be  generally  admired,  re- 
quires only  to  be  generally  known. 

Akt.34. — A  coDiplete  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening ;  com- 
prehending  all  the  Modern  Improvements  in  the  Art  ;  tchether  in  the 
raising  of  the  various  esculent  Vegetables,  or  in  the  farcing  and 
managing  of  different  Sorts  of  Fruits  and  Plants,  and  that  of  laying 
ovl,  ornamenting,  and  planting  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds: 
•with  correct  Engravings  of  the  necessary  Apparatus,  in  Buildings 
and  other  Contrivances,  asicell  as  of  ihemore  rare  and  curious  Plants, 
cultivated  for  Ornament  or  Variety  :  from  original  Drawings,  by 
Sydenham  Edrvards.  By  Alexander  McDonald,  Gardener.  2vots^ 
4/0.  74  Plates.     31.  10s.  boards.  Kearsley.     180?. 

A  MORE  scandalous  impo!^^tion  was  never  before  practised  on  the 
public.  This  voluminous  work  contains  the  names  of  about  600 
genera  and  1500  English  names  of  plants  ;  the  descriptions  are 
vulgar,  and  imperfectly  copied  from  other  works.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Alexander  jM'l)onald  is  pleaded  to  call '  a  complete  Dictionary 
of  practical  Gardening.'  There  are  60  plates  of  flowers  such  as  are 
usually  sold  in  the  streets  for  a  halfpenny  each,  containing  209  plants,, 
called  by  the  'tiuih«)r  the  '  more  rare  plants,'  but  among  which  the 
crocus  and  sweet  william,  and  the  various  lilies  occupy  a  conspi- 
cuous place.  The  plates  relative  to  hot  houses  are  copied  from 
the  first  e<lition  of  Nichol's  book,  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  his  subsequent  alterations  and  improvements. 

AiiT.  35 — An  extraordinary  Case  in  Chancery,  fairly  related,  -with 
a  Sketch  of  some  uncommun  Transactions  in  the  Ojjice  of  one  of 
the  Masters,  Sir  WilUum  IVeller  Pepys,  Bart.  In  a  Narrative 
addrc6t,ed  to  the  British  Public.  By  Anne  Mary  C/'oii't'.  8io. 
Haichard.    1SU6. 

AS  v\e  lately  saw  in  the  papers  that  Mrs.  Crowe,  with  her  hus- 
band,:indMr.l)elahoy  of  L)epttord,the  printer  of  this  pamphlet,  have 
lately  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Chancellor  for  a  libel  qh 
the  ccurt,  we  shall  make  no  other  remark  uu  ^  this  extraordinary 
case,'  than  merely  saying,  that  Anne  Mary  Crowe,  like  many  others 
of  her  sex,  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  proUcieucy  m 
ihe  Pythagorean  excellence  of  tacitu-rnity. 
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Art.  I. — TravcLs  after  the  Peace  of  Amitns,  through  Parts 
of  France,  Sicitzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany.  By  J.  ie- 
maistre,  Esq.  Author  of  a  '  Rough  Sketch  of  Modern 
Paris.'  In  three  toh.  Svo.  ll.  4s.  boards.  Johnson.  1805; 

THE  passion  for  travelling  prevalent  amongst  our  coun- 
trymen, is,  in  general,  matter  of  astonishment  to  foreigners, 
who  have  little  idea  of  subjecting  themselves  to  theexpence, 
fatigue  and  dangers  of  a  journey  without  some  diplomatic 
or  mercantile  incentive. 

The  motive  with  us  is  seldom  so  definite  ;  fashion,  ennui^ 
dissipation,  are  too  frequently  the  springs  on  which  the 
English  traveller  moves;  but,  notwithstanding  such  occa- 
sional incitements,  this  species  of  errantry  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  that  spirit  of  improvement  and  enter- 
prize  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  us  amongst  nations. 

It  hasbeen  well  observed  that*  a  generous  and  elevated  mind 
is  distinguished  by  nothing  mofe  certainly  thfin  an  eminent 
degree  of  curiosity;  nor  is  that  curiosity  ever  more  agreeably 
or  usefully  employed  than  in  examining  the  customs  and 
Jaws  of  foreign  countries.' 

To  those  who  indulge  the  world  with  a  narrative  of  their 
adventures  we   are  indebted  in    proportion  to  the    addition' 
which  they  make  to  our  store  of  knowledge. 
,    The  merits  of  books  of  travels   depend    upon    \vhai   tha 
traveller  has  previously  in  his  mind,    his  knowing  what  tQ^ 
observe,  and  his  power  of  observation.     Those  adventurers" 
who  explore  unknown  regions  have  this  great  advantage,  tlia|^ 
they  cannot  easily  relate  any  thingtotatly  devoid  of  interest  ? 
a  slipwer  of  rain  is  an  event  in  an  African  desart,  and  even 
fi.  bill  of  fare,  a  good  or  a  bad  lodging,  excite  a  certain  de» 
gree  of  sympathy  in  the    reader  ;  but   in  Uavefs  through  ^ 
known  and  civilized  country,  the  trifling  occurrences  of  a 
journey  cannot  fail  to  disgust,     tf  a  traveller  pleases  gther- 

Crit.  IVfiT,  Vol  to.  Maich,  1307.  Q 
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wise  than  by  novelty,  it  must  be  by  treating  an  old  sub- 
ject in  a  very  superior  manner. 

'  What  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those 
of  the  European  continent?'  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  friend 
Bozzy.  A  few  years  however  have  produced  changes  so 
important  in  the  stale  of  society,  that  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  almost  every  one  of  these  countries  afforded  new 
and  valuable  matter  for  the  observation  of  the  traveller  : 
and  Italy,  interesting  as, it  is  in  every  point  of  view,  was 
at  this  time  peculiarly  so  in  a  political  and  moral  light. 

How  far  our  author  has  availed  himself  of  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

That  part  of  these  volumes  which  relates  to  France  con- 
sists of  a  rapid  journey  from  Paris  to  Geneva  by  way  of 
Fontainbleau,  Dijon,  and  Lyons.  Of  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Lyons,  Mr.  L.  gives  the  folio wing,vve 
believe,  accurate  picture: 

*  From  the  heavy  losses  which  the  town  has  experiGiiced,  from 
the  devastation  committed  on  its  principal  buildings,  and  from  the 
murder  of  its  best  and  richest  citizens,  Lyons  derives  a  strong  and 
rooted  hatred  to  the  name  of  the  republic  ;  and  however  satisfied 
the  inhabitants  may  be  with  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  their 
satisfaction  is  only  relative.  They  prefer  his  administration  to 
any  which  has  existed  since  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  but  they  are 
still  royalists  ;  and  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  shall  in  the  course  of 
years  be  ever  restored,  lam  convinced  that  no  part  of  France  will 
so  heartily  rejoice  in  the  measure,  or  so  willingly  assist  in  promot- 
ing it,   as  the  city  of   Lyons. 

*  In  the  few  days  which  I  have  passed  within  its  walls  it  is  im-i 
poisible  not  to  discover  such  to  be  the  general,  and  I  might 
almost  say  the  universal  wish  of  the  people — a  wish  which  fe\f, 
if  any,  attempt  to  conceal.' 

From  the  nature  of  the  extensive  manufactories  of 
this  cit}'^  in  velvets,  silks,  and  embroidery,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  court  was  essential  to  its  prosperity,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  to  these  objects  will 
soon  obliterate  the  attachment  of  the  Lyonnese  to  the  Bour- 
bons :  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  affec- 
tions by  devoting  a  large  sum  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  fa- 
nwus place  de  BelcouVf  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  Ro- 
bespierre, and  by  promising  every  encouragement  to  their 
manufactures. 

In  Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood  Mr.  L.  made  some 
stay,  and  associated  much  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  we  are 
happy  to  find,  retain  their  partiality  for  the  English, 
Ivor  has   the  revolution  in  the  government  of  that  gtate 
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made  any  lasting  alteralion  in  tlieir  social  habits.    Speaking 
of  the  public  walk  of  La  Traille,  Mr.  L.  says, 

*  This  walk,  though  singularly  beautiful,  is  but  rarely  frequented 
by  the  first  class  of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  pain« 
ful  reflections  which  it  excites,  It  was  here  that  the  most  venerable, 
most  wealthy,  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  former  repub- 
lic fell  under  the  ax  of  the  guillotine  in  the  first  moments  of  re» 
volutionary  phrensy,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  that  national 
annihilation  which  the  country  has  since  undergone.  The  memory 
of  these  lamented  victims  is  still  too  dear  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives for  the  spot  where  they  suffered  to  be  approached,  without 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation. 

'  Near  this  place  stands  the  theatre,  which  though  opened  and 
protected  by  the  present  government,  is  but  little  resorted  to  by 
the  Genevesej  who  retain  many  of  their  ancient  prejudices  against 
amusements  of  that  kind.  I  ought  to  add,  that  when  the  ladies  of  this 
place  do  visit  the  spectacle,  they  take  their  places  in  the  pit.  I 
asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  they  did  so  in  order  to  avoid  the 
company  of  the  French  officers  who  are  commonly  seated  in  the 
boxes.  Such  indeed  is  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  against  their 
conquerors,  that  though  the  military  behave  themselves  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  and  are  commanded  by  an  officer  of  merit,  for- 
merly a  man  of  rank,  none  are  received  in  the  houses  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens. 

*  The  aristocratic  distinctions  which  existed  in  the  time  of  thd 
republic  are  still  scrupulously  observed  in  the  choice  and  divisions 
of  society,  and  prove  to  demonstration  that  manners,  customs, 
and  prejudices  are  above  the  power  of  law.  Those  from  whose 
families  the  syndics  or  chief  magistrates  were  usually  chosen  (for 
public  opinion,  though  there  was  no  direct  ordinance  on  the  subject, 
gave  such  a  preference)  are  still  looked  up  to  as  forming  a  superior 
order.  Persons  of  this  description  live  entirely  together,  and  would 
think  themselves  disgraced  were  they  to  associate  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  an  inferior  class.  '  The  citizens*  (or  sons  of  native  Gene- 
vese),  who  were  alone  eligible  to  the  senate,  conceive  themselves  in 
the  same  manner  greatly  superior  to  the  '  bourgeois,'  or  burgesses, 
while  the  latter  on  their  part,  claim  precedence  over  those  who 
were  only  '  inhabitants,'    or  domiciliated  strangers.' 

Mr.  L.  visited  Ferney,  and  has  given  a  particular  de- 
scription of  Voltaire's  apartment,  which  remains  furnished 
as  it  was  at  his  death  ;  but  the  estate  has  been  repurchased 
by  the  family  from  whom  he  originally  bought  it.  (p.  ^O, 
vol.i.)  As  we  do  not  profit  by  the  '  mirth,  jollity,  and  wit* 
of  our  author  and  his  companions  (p.  66,  vol.  i),  we  must 
be  excused  if  we  have  found  his  excursion  to  Charaouny 
far  less  amusing  than  he  assures  us  that  it  was.  The  Swedes^ 
Russians,  and  English,  who  accompanied  him  on  that  expe- 
dition were  the  most  livelv  and  ingenious  persons  imagina- 
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ble  ;  yet  from  their  joint  efforts  we  are  favoured  with  only 
one  brilliant  remark,  an  illustration  (or  dejinitmij  as  Mr.  L. 
is  pleased  to  term  it)  of  a  glacier.  '  It  seemed  as  if  the 
sea  had  stopped  in  its  course,  and  we  were  moving  over 
its  waves.' 

The  local  description  of  this  wonderful  valley,  aided  even 
by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Coxe,  is  very  imperfect.  It  may  be 
satisfactory  to  the  patrons  of  giants,  dwarfs,  nyctalopesses,&c. 
to  learn  that  *  the  two  Albino's  who  were  shewn  in  the  Hay- 
market  have  witli  the  profits  of  their  exhibition  purchased  a 
farm  in  this  their  native  valley  ;'  (p.  53,  vol.  i.)  and  encou- 
raging to  the  most  adventurous  of  our  Bond-street  loungers 
to  hear  that  a  pretty  French  woman  is  resident  at  the  custom 
house,  established  on  the  new  frontier  line  of  France  and 
the  Helvetic  republic,  upon  the  Col  de  Baume,  which 
mountain  Mr.  L.  crossed,  and  returned  by  way  of  Mavtigoi> 
Bex  and  Vivay  to  Geneva.  What  Mr.  L.  styles  his  '  Jour- 
vBal  of  his  Tour  round  Switzerland,'  is  copied,  he  assures  us, 
from  the  notes  which  he  took  with  a  pencil  on  the  road, 
^  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  ornament  or  even  to  correct.' 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  assertion  :  with  the  orn;^- 
ment  we  willingly  dispense  \  but  we  really  think  that  had 
he  condescended  to  correct  his  extemporary  memoranda, 
he  might  safely  have  ventured  to  expunge  many  of  the  bills 
of  fare,  impositions,  weather-tables,  &c.  without  injuring 
the  spirit  of  this  rough  sketch.  The  following  effusion 
of  his  ardent  imagination  was  elicited  by  the  iH-treat- 
znent  he  met  with  from  an  innkeeper  at  the  town  of  Rolle. 

^ Our  cocchman  drove  us  to  La  Couronne,  where  we  fuund  a 
iandlord  who  spoke  English  uncommonly  well.  From  his  address 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  we  sh^ould  be  well  reeeived  ;  but  in  this 
iopcwewere  cruelly  disappointed.  It  seemed  that  a  British  earl, 
whose  courier  was  waiting  at  the  door,  had  engaged  all  his  best 
apartments  ;  which,  he  said,  must  plead  his  excuse  for  ofitiing  us 
A.n  indifferent  room.  We  requested  that,  *  pour  nojzj  dcdommager* 
fie  wodld  give  us  an  excellent  diimer.  To  our  great  astonishment 
Ihis  order  was  apparently  executed  in  a  few  minutes;  but  when  we 
attemptetl  to  eat  what  was  placed  on"  the  table,  we  found  (what  in- 
deed might  have  been  expected  from  so  hasty  a  preparation) 
that  the  dishes  consisted  of  the  heated  remains  of  some  former  repast, 
Uriable  to  swallow  these  broken  victuals,  we  requested  something 
ifresh,  our  civil  landlord  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  nothing  in  hi* 
house.  *'  Pray  give  us  at  least  a  mutton  chop,''— ^"  \l  is  quite  im- 
possible, sir  :  my  lord  has  ordered  every  thing  in  my  larder.' — Dis- 
gusted and  irritated  by  this  iivsolent  refusal,  I  called  for  the  bill^anA 
paying  nearly  a  louis  for  what  we  had  seen,  but  not  eaten,  we  re^ 
moved  to  another  inn,  called  La  Tete  Noire,  where  we  obtained  ft; 
good  dinner,  civil  attendance  and  a  cynifortabie  apartment/ 
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One  of  the  most  promising  occurrences  in  this  tour  is  the 
visitof  our  aulhor  to  Aloys  Reding  at  Schwitz  :  it  terminates 
very  unsatisfactori!}';  hut  his  description,  &uch  as  itis^of  this 
great  man,  we  shall  transcribe. 

^  While  I  took  a  sh'ght  dinner  at  the  inn  called  Le  cheval  Blanc,  f 
learned  that  it  was  necessary  to   have  my  passport  examined  by  the 
]iandern\ann,()r  principal  magistrate  ;  and  finding  that  the  celebrated 
Aloys    Reding*  held  this  oflice,    I  greedily   seized  an    opportunity, 
thus  affordt^d  me,  of  seeing  that  extraordinary  man,  who  at  the  first 
arrival  of  the  French  troops  in  these  peaceful  scenes,  checked  with 
a  small  body  of  brave   men  the  whole   force  of   their   array,    \vhc> 
since   was    at   the  head  of  the    Helvetic  government,  and   who   is 
supposed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  present  insurrection,     I  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  his  dwelling,  which  though  far  from  large,  is  some* 
what  superior   to  the   houses  around   it.— Aloys  Reding   (former- 
ly aji  officer  in  theSwiss  n  giment  of  guards  employed  by  France)  is  a 
tall,  ffjir,  genteel  man,  about  forty  y?ars  old,  of  military  appearance 
and  polished    manners.       He   received    rne  with    rnuch   urbanity* 
and  hearing  I  was  English,  spoke  of  our  country   in  terms  of  great 
esteem.     I  told  him  I  visited  Schwitz  with  no  common  feelings — a 
spot  interesting  to  every  British   traveller  for  the   exertio*is  mads 
tljere  in  foimer  limes,  and  not  less  so  for  those  which  I  now  witnessed 
ia  the  cause  of  liberty.      'Alas !'  interruptecl  ]\J.  Reding  with  a  sigh, 
'  if  this  country  be  interesting  at  all,   it  is  so  for  its  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes !'  he  then  countersigned  my  passport,  and  in  pressing  terms 
offered  any  civilities  which  he  could  grant  or  1  could  request.  I  should 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  continuing  the  conversation,  but,  reciU 
lecling  how  valuable  must  be  eyery  moment  of'his   time  in  the. 


*  '  The  followjug  account  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this   extraordinary  man, 
taken  from  a  lale  publication,  will  perhaps    be   not  unacceptable.— 

'  '•  Skirting  the  verdant  heights  of  Murgarten-,  the  sacred  monument  of  thjj^ 
ancient  valoi  of  the  Swiss,  they  were  resolved  if  unable  to  leave  liberty  ta- 
their  posterity,  to  set  them  an  example  worthy  of  it.  Aloys  Reding  of  Schwitz,, 
who  commanded  the  al[ie3--a  he):o  and  a  sage,  who  in  peaceable  times  Jiad 
been  the  advocate  of  reforms  and  ameliorations,  but  who  resented  the  offei-of 
changes  from  an  armed  enemj — in  this  situation  thus  addressed  his  troops  :—. 
'  Byave  comrades  !  dear  fellow  citizens  !  behold  us  at  a  decisive  moment 
surrounded  b^y  enemies,  abandoned  by  friends  !  Tberenow  remains  for  us  only 
to  ascertain  whether  we  wish  courageously  to  imitate  the  example  set  us  by 
our  ancestors  at  Morgarten.  A  death  almost  certain  awaits  us;  If  any  ona 
fears  it  let  him  retire,  and  no  reproach  on  our  part  shall  follow  him.  Let  us 
not  impose  pri  each  other  in  this  solemn  hour.  J  would  ratiier  liave  ai^ 
Iiundrec'l  men  prepared  for  all  events  on  whom  I  can  rely,  than  five  hundred 
who,  taking  themselves  to  flight,  would  produce  confusion,  and  by  theic 
perfidious  retreat  would  sacrifice  the  heroes  who  were  desirous  of  still  defend* 
jiig  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I  promise  not  to  abandon  you,  even  in  the  great-? 
est  peril.  Death  and  no  retreat!  If  you  share  in  my  resolution,  deplete  two 
men  from  each  raifk,  and  let  liiem  swear  to  me,  in  your  name,  that  you  will  be 
jailliful  to  your  promises,'.'  f—Zsihoclilc'i  Hist,  of  f/j«  Invfision  ofi^mt:;firland,* 
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present  conjuncture,  I  contented  myself  with  wishing  him  and  Swit- 
zerland every  possible  happiness,  and  took  my  leave.' 

Mr.  L.  made  no  excursions  into  the  lesser  cantons,  except 
to  the  well  known  valliesof  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald; 
but  in  this  we  have  little  to  regret,  since  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  German  disqualified  him  from  procuring  any  informa- 
tion from  the  inhabitants,  and  since,  having  never,  as  he  says, 
had  occasion  to  use  the  Latin,  excepting  in  the  schools  at 
Oxford,  he  was  not  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  facility  with 
which  most  of  the  Swiss  clergy  speak  that  language. 

Mr.  L.'s  route  from  Switzerland  lay  through  Chambery, 
and  across  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  of  which  place  he  gives 
the  following  melancholy  account : 

*  Of  all  the  places  which  I  have  yet  visited,  this  seems  to  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  ravages  of  the  last  war.  The  fine  gates 
by  which  it  was  formerly  entered  have  been  pulled  down  ;  and  its 
splendid  palaces,  though  still  standing,  are  neglected  and  turned  into 
public  offices.  Every  thing  bears  the  appearance  of  revolution  ;  there 
is  no  trade,there  are  no  equipages,  and  apparently  few  persons  of 
fortune  left  among  the  inhabitants.' 

Mr.  L.'s  stay  here  was  too  short  to  investigate  the 
state  of  society,  but  we  believe  him  co  be  pretty  correct  in 
his  surmise  that  what  luxury  remains  in  this  once  brilliant 
capital  is  confined  to  the  French  generals. 

From  hence,  on  his  way  to  Genoa,  Mr.  L.  crossed  the 
plains  of  Marengo,  which  he  was  content  to  examine  from 
the  windows  of  his  carriage  ;  but,  to  grace  his  tale  '  with 
decent  horror,'  he  relates  his  postillion's  story,  how,  the 
night  after  the  battle,  the  wheels  of  a  chaise,  in  which  he 
was  conducting  Melas's  aid-de-camp  to  Buonaparte's  head 
quarters,  *^  cracked  every  moment  with  the  noise  of  broken 
bones.'     p.  195.  vol.  i. 

Mr.  L.  has  not  favoured  us  with  a  scrap  of  information 
respecting  the  battle  of  Novi,  or  the  siege  of  Genoa;  but 
apologizes  for  this  seeming  negligence  by  saying  that'  lie  was; 
not  a  military  man.'  N.  B.  He  was  not  at  that  lime  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Mary-le-bone  volunteers. 

Whilst  going  his  rounds  through  the  churches  of  Genoa, 
he  is  much  disgusted  by  the  bigotry  of  a  monk,  who  threat- 
ened a  brother  with  excommunication  for  permitting  Mrs. 
L.  to  enter  the  *  sacrislie'  of  the  adjoining  monasterj,  His 
laquais  de place  observed, 

•  That  the  holy  fathers  need  not  be  so  scrupulous,  since,  a  few 
months  before,  they  were  not  only  obliged,  while  the  French  soltiiers 
were  quartered  theie,  to  allow  females  to  enter  their  walls,  but 
even  to  sleep  there.' 
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Upon  which,  Mr.  L.  slily  remarks  that, 

*  Probably  the  latter  circumstance  did  not  occur  for  the  first 
time  during  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy  1' 

We  must  take  the  liberty  of  reproving  our  author  for  this 
espi^gkrie  (as  he  would  perhaps  call  it),  and  we  will  do  so 
in  the  words  which  he  has  very  properly  used  to  discredit 
the  reports  circulated  respecting  the  death  of  the  late  prince 
of  Parma,  p.  288.  '  It  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  morals, 
lightly  to  admit  the  supposition  of  crimes  which  we  must 
suppose  happen  but  rarely.'  Mr.  L.  however,  seldom  hesi- 
tates to  indulge  his  imagination  on  the  subject  of  religion 
and  morals :  he  may,  perchance,  be  not  very  far  from  the 
truth  ;  but,  it  is  by  such  hasty,  superficial  travellers  as  him- 
self, credulous,  eager  to  collect  any  idle  tales  that  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  real  knowledge,  and  conceal  (as 
they  flatter  themselves)  their  ignorance  of  the  manners  of 
nations  over  which  they  skim,  that  wrong  notions  and 
prejudices  are  propagated  and  perpetuated  with  regard  to 
foreign  countries.  Thus  Mr.  L.  cautions  us  not  to  suppose 
that  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Turin  is  occasioned  by 
any  extraordinary  degree  of  morality.  And  so  active  was 
he  in  his  researches  during  a  single  night  which  he  passed  at 
Sienna,  that,  the  next  morning,  seeing  the  inscription  *  Cas- 
tissimum  Virginis  templum  caste  memento  ingredi,'  over  the 
threshold  of  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  he  observes,'  If  none 
but  those  whose  chastity  was  unsuspected  were  to  enter  this 
church,  I  am  -nclined  to  think  that  the  holy  ceremonies 
celebrated   here  would    be   but  thinly  attended.* 

Puvia,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna  were  succes. 
sively  visited  by  our  author.  The  follo\*ing  extract  from  his 
journal  while  at  Milan,  surely  could  not  be  matched  in  any 
lour  of  Italy  but  his  own  : 

'October  30. —  I  strolled  about  the  town  on  foot,  and  went  into 
several  churches  the  names  of  which  were  unknown  to  me.  That  of 
S.  .\lessandro  has  a  line  cupola  richly  painted.  I  lost  my  way,  and 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in  getting  home  again. 
The  violent  rnin  which  fell  in  the  evening  confined  me  to  thehousc. 
Mr.  S.,  an  American  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at 
Paris,  avived  at  our  hotel.  The  unfavourable  account  he  gave  me 
of  the  present  state  of  the  rivers  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  journey,  determined  me  to  postpone  my 
departure.     I  had  intended  to  leave  Mihin  to-morrow, 

'  October  31. — 'Ihe  weather  was  so  extremely  bad,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  the  hotel.  I  heard  from  every  body  that  the 
Po  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that  it  was  quite  impassable.  I  be- 
came  consequently  a  prisoner 
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*  November  1. — The  rain  continued  to  fall  in  torrents  ;  and  the 
jion-arrivalof  the  mail  convinced  us  of  the  impossibility  of  conti- 
nuing our  journey. 

*  November  2. — Still  bad  weather,  and  no  appearance  of  a  favor- 
able change. 

*  November  3. — The  morning,  though  gloomy,  had  some  appear- 
ance of  better  weather.  I  hailed  with  joy  this  favorable  change.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  firjt  moment  of  cessation  from  rain,  and 
Vvalked  in  the  public  garden  and  on  the  Corso.  About  two  o'clock 
the  sun  burst  through  the  opposing  clouds,  and  confirmed  our  hopes 
bf  being  able  to  leave  Milan,  of  which  we  were  heartily  tired.  Af- 
ter'dirtner  I  strolled  into  the  cathedral ;  which  was  lighted  with 
torches  this  evening,  preparatory  to  the  fefe  of  St.  Charles,  which 
is  to  be  celebrated  here  to-morrow.  The  night  was  fine  ;  the  stars 
shone  in  all  their  brilliance  ;  and  our  expectations  of  being  reliev- 
ed from  our  present  imprisonment  vyere  hourly  strengthened.' 

He  seems  to  have  found  his  only  consolation  in  the  opera- 
liouse  ;  thrice  he  proclaims  the  charms  and  talents  of  La 
Corforini  (p.  9,59,  '^^6  and  274.  vol.  i.),  though  he  saw  her 
perform  in  oniy  oneoppra.  His  taste  for  music  may  be  very 
correct ;  but  it  is  somewliat  suspicious,  that  he  should  have 
preferred  the  singing  of  the  curate's  cook  and  dairy  rnaid  at 
Lauterbrunnen  to  the  '  finest  efforts  of  studied  skill,'  (p. 
10.5.  Vol.  i.)  whilst  the  '  bocca  Romana'  was  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable to  his  ear.  (p.  270.  voL  i.) 

His  catalogues  of  pictures  at  Bologna  are  very  tiresome, 
and  so,  we  are  sure,  he  himself  found  the  pictures  ;  for  hav- 
ing visited  a  few  palaces,  he  makes  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of 
the  churches,  and  concisely  mentions  the  changes  whiiih 
have  taken  place  in  the  late  revolutionary  times.  This  plan, 
throughout  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  that  which 
he  has  adopted,  though  it  should  have  reduced  his  great 
Vork  to  a  single  volume.  The  catalogues  of  Florence  fill 
many  pages ;  and  Rome  of  itself  furnishes  nearly  a  whole 
volume  of  extracts  from  Lumsden's  Antiquities,  &,c.  besides 
many  descriptions  of  the  same  scenes  given  in  our  author's 
own  words;  so  that,  in  these  instances,  the  reader  has  the 
advantage  of  duplicates,  and  if  in  a  fit  of  impatience  he 
should  have  passed  over  a  first  description,  he  may  oftea 
meet  with  a  second  in  the  course  of  the  volumes. 

At  Naples  Mr.  L.  resided  about  two  months,  but  saw  little 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Having  always  understood  that  the 
Italians  vVere  remarkably  accessible,  we  were  surprized  to 
find  him  attribute  his  small  acquaintance  with  them  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  introductions.  He  adds  however, 
that  our  minister  visited  iew  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  his 
countrymen  consequently  could  not  easily  become  known  to 
tliemg     It  would  be  well  were  our  diplomulists  sensible  that 
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it  is  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  should 
be  his  aim  by  an  easy  and  insinuating  manner  to  gain  their 
confidence.  We  are  apt  to  value  too  highly  our  school  ce- 
lebrity, and  to  continue,  even  to  our  second  childhood,  to 
plume  ourselves  upon  a  Greek  .or  Latin  stanza,  rather  than 
the  more  useful  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  thataddiess  which 
often  determines  the  fate  of  nations. 

Our  author,  enchanted  amidst  the  gaiety  of  balls,  mas- 
-Cfuerades,  dinners,  &c.  in  a  society  formed  of  the  English, 
some  Russiiins,  and  other  foreigners,  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  object  of  his  tour.  Any  lady,  v.e  think,  who  has 
resided  a  month  at  Naples,  might  rival  him  in  research.  He 
did  not  visit  any  one  of  the'  interesting  islands  of  Capri, 
Ischia  or  Procida,  which  were  always  in  his  view;  nor  the 
eastern  shore  of  Torrento,which  presents  the  finest  scenery  in 
the  bay  of  Naples;  nor  the  temples  of  Pajstum,  the  noblest  re- 
mains of  Grecian  architecture  in  Italy.  He  confined  him- 
self to  the  most  beaten  track,  the  coast  of  Pompeii,  and 
Baiae,  and^  as  if  to  justify  his  indolence,  he  reminds  us 
that— 

*  Nullus  in  orbe  locus  Balis  prjelucet  amzcnis.* 

He  ventured  indeed  to  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  but  was 
satisfied  with  the  account  of  some  friends,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Similar  in- 
ertness had  induced  him  to  pass  the  pietramala  (one  of  the 
wonders  of  tlie  Apennines  between  liologna  and  Florence) 
without  approaching  it.  But  perhaps  he  reflected  that  he  was 
*  no  naturalist,'  and  since  (as  he  has  candidly  told  us,  p.  SG 
&  19.  vol.  ii.  Sc  181,  vol.  i.)  he  was  '  no  antiquary' '  no  judge 
<)f  painting,'  and  'unacquainted  with  the  Italian  language/ 
yye  are  only  surprised  that,  a  pigniy  as  he  was  in  all  these  re- 
quisites, and  no  giant  in  classical  literature,  he  should  ever 
have  meditated  publishing  a  tour  in  Italy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  disadvantages  under  which  Mr, 
L.  laboured,  his  schemes  were  frequently  inlerrupted  by  his 
Jady  who  accompanied  him.  His  tenderness  towards  Mrs, 
L.  is  very  amiable ;  but  he  might,  we  think,  have  been  con- 
tent to  have  recorded  it  amongst  his  family  manuscripts  with- 
out holding  himself  up  to  the  world  as  a  pattern  for  ht:sl;ands- 
The  roaring  of  a  cataract,  and  the  con^plimentary  effusions 
of  an  improvisatore,  a  felficca,  and  a  Brenta  passage-boat 
occasion  corresponding  degrees  of  terror  in  this  lady  ;  and, 
amongst  the  Genoese  mountains,  the  mention  of  the  Gran 
PiavglQ  had  brought  on  fits^  but  fox  Ibe  timely  relief  of  a 
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French  guaifl  of  soldiers,  who  with  characteristic  vanity 
cried  out,  '  Dites  a  Madame  qu'elle  n'a  rien  a  craindre  :  elle 
peut  marcher  en  surete  ;  nous  sommes  Fran9ois.'  p.  199. 
vol.  i. 

Mr.  L,,  having  thus  paid  bis  tribute  of  gratitude  to  these 
guardian  angels  (who,  as  he  says,  after  the  above  exclama- 
tion, '  walked  on  a  good  pace,  whistling  as  they  went  and 
unruffled  by  the  rain')   might  very  well  have  given  us  some 
account  of  that  extraordinary  man  the  Genoese  devil,  who 
(we  have  been  informed)  was  a  political  robber,  confined  hiu 
depredations  to  the  French  and  their  republican  friends,  and 
particularly    avoided    oifending  the  English,  was  himself  a 
<jenoese  of  family  and  fortune,  and  had  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains individually  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Indeed 
the  little  Mr,  L,  tells  us  concerniug  him  is  rather  in  confir- 
mation of  our  stoiy, viz.  that  he  had  plundered  and  murdered 
-a  French  commissary's  muleteer,  and  attacked  the  French 
guard  house  in  the  Bocchetta. 

We  hasten  toattend  our  travellernorthward.  He  returned  by 
way  of  Venice,  and  through  Styria  to  Vienna,  where  he  resid- 
ed two  months,  and  collected  materials  for  the  best  part  of 
his  work.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  introduced,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  frivolous  details  of  dinners  and 
routs,  his  descriptions  of  the  court  and  society  of  Vienna  are 
not  devoid  of  interest. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  aristocratic  pre- 
judices of  this  court  : 

'  No  person  can  he  receivec^  into  the  first  circles  of  this  place  who 
has  not  been  preiented  at  couit  ;  and  no  one  can  be  presented  at 
court  wlio  cannot  give  authpntic  proofs  of  his  sixteen  untarnished 
quarters,  both  on  the  side  of  his  father  and  on  that  of  his  mother. 
A  single  7)ns  nlHnnce,  or  marriage  with  a  plebeian,  destn  ys  the 
rights  nf  him  who  is  in  other  respects  unobjectionable.  The  military 
'  are  alone  exen)pt  from  the  effects  of  this  general  regulation  :  an 
(;fficer,  as  snch,  may  be  presented,  though  tiis  birth  be  ever  so  ob- 
scure: but  this  professional  privilege  does  not  extend  itself  to  liis 
wife,  or  to  his  lUsc'endants  ;  who  remain  incapable  of  basking  in  the 
snnslune  of  royalty,  till  the  requiied  number  of  unalloyed  genera- 
tions has  puntii'd  their  blood,  and  given  them  the  allotted  number 
of  heraldic  qu;:riers. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  strange  species  of  pride,  many  person* 
honored  with  titles  of  nobility,  but  not  possessed  of  necessary  j)edi- 
grtes,  are  excluded  from  tlie  ccjurt  of  their  sovereign,  and  conse- 
quently trom  tlie  first  circles  of  society.  Even  females  v/hose  birtk 
is  »p»>tles.-,  may  ly  an  inlcnor  marriage  lose  their  rank,  and  sink  into, 
the  class  ol  their  husBaiutS, 

*  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  heart!  related  a  curious  instance 
of  the  rigidity  wjih  which  this  rule  is  enforced.     A  lady  of  tlie  first 
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nobility  married  an  officer  of  the  second,  and  by  so  doing  was  degrad- 
ed, and  rendered  incapable  of  going  either  to  court  or  to  the  society 
of  her  equals ;  while  the  husband,  for  whom  she  sutfered  this  disgrace, 
was  in  his  professional  character  admitted  to  both. 

*  Neither  the  liberal  sentiments  of  Joseph  the  second,  nor  the  ex- 
ample  of  his  successors,  who  have  on  all  occasions  endeavoured  to 
destroy  so  strange  a  distinction  among  the  members  of  the  same  pri- 
vileged body,  have  produced  the  slightest  change  in  this  deeply,  root- 
ed prejudice.  Nor  can  the  power  or  influence  of  a  minister  assist  the 
raostamiableindividual,who,without  the  required  qualiflcations.should 
presume  to  aspire  at  moving  in  the  first  circles.  As  a  proof  of  this,    I 
have  been   told  the  following  anecdote  :  Count  Cobenzel,  the  prime 
minister  and  favorite  of  the  emperor,  had  a  niece,  a  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished young  woman, who  was  educated  in  his  house,  and  who  at 
the  proper  age  was  presented   at  court.     A  few  days  afterwards  it 
was  whispered  that  this  lovely  girl  had  not  a  pedigree  sufficiently 
pure  to  justify  the  honor  which  she  had  received ;  and,  at  the  next 
general  assembly  given  by  the  premier,  she  no  sooner  appeared  than 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court  left  the  room. 

'  Such,  indeed,  is  the  pride  of  the  first  families,  that  though  in 
the  country,  or  in  private,  they  will  associate  fiimiliariy  with  per- 
sons of  inferior  birth, they  cannot  at  Vientia,without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  degradation,  appear  in  public  with  any  whose  quarteni 
lare  not  as  spotless  as  their  own.* 

Those  who  share  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  this  country  will 
pity  their  hungry  brethren  of  Austria,  if  the  following  state- 
ment be  correct ; 

*  The  great  offices  of  the  crown,  most  of  which   are  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  the  first  nobility,  are  not  very  liberally  paid  ;  and   the  in- 
ferior departmenis,  through  which  every  individual  must  pass  before 
he  can  become  either  the  governor  of  a  province  or  a   minister  of 
state,  are  filled  gratuitously.     The  proudest  noble,  if  ambitious  of 
holding  a  place  of  importance,  must  submit  to  advance  by  the  regu- 
lar steps  through  which  it  is  gradually  approached  ;     and    though 
many  fatiguing" duties  are   to  be  performed,    they  arc  accompanied 
by  no  salary  or  remuneration  whatever.      A  friend  of  mine  is   thus 
secretary  of  one  of  the  regencies  ;  and  though  the   functions  of  his 
office  occupy  several  hours  of  every  day,  and  compel  him  to  reside 
constantly  at  Vienna,  he  receives  no  pecuniary   recompense  for  his 
trouble  ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained,  is  the  probability  of  attain- 
ing, in  the  course  of  years,  a  post  of  honor.' 

We  have  gladly  noticed  such  parts  of  these  volumes  as 
have  merit;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  having  encouraged  Mr.  L.  to  waste  his  valuable  leisure 
in  another  work  of  this  nature.  His  talents  tor  masquerade, 
with  which  he  astonished  the  Neapolitans,  we  readily  ac- 
ktiowledge,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  an  admira- 
ble mask  as  a  '  travelling  author,'  though  nature  seems  not 
to  have  tuiiiied  him  to  support  that  character  in  real   life. 
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His  own  work?,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of  his  predecessors^ 
might  suggest  to  him  much  satyrjcal  humour.  Tnus  might  he 
augment  his  fame  vvitiiout  enduring  further  'surfeit  of  fine 
sights,' or  the  fatigue  of  pursuing  them,  and  without;  alarm- 
ing Mrs.  Lemaistre  with  any  more  of  his  rash  projects.  Yet 
we  are  convinced  that  he  is  too  strongly  infected  with 
the  cacoefhes  scribendi  to  remain  inactive  in  the  lilerarj 
world,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  novel  or  ro- 
mance struck  off,  while  his  imagination  is  yet  warm  with  the 
recollection  of  the  Novice  of  '  Regina  Coeii,'  (  Vol.  ii.^ 
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CERTAIN  expressions  of  a  dangerous  tendency  drew 
from  us  in  our  last  numher,  some  remarks  which  we  made 
with  reluctance.  The  philanthropy  of  our  author,  which 
displays  itself  in  every  part  of  his  work,  will  induce  him  to- 
believe,  that  censure  on  a  book  replete  with  information^ 
and  originality  must  be  irksome  to  the  censor  himself. 

The  preceding  chapters  were  intended  only  to  usher  ia 
the  various  learning,  acute  remarks,  and  decisive  criticisms^ 
with  which  the  remainder  of  the  pages  abound. 

The  author  is  not  content  with  pouring  the  same  ingre- 
dients into  fresh  vessels,  and  thus  professing  an  originality 
which  is  not  his  own.  He  neither  despises,  nor  adopts 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  have  been  before  hand  vvilh  him  ; 
and  although  he  may  be  accused  of  screening  himself  be-r 
hind  great  names  when  his  cause  has  need  of  their  protec- 
tion, be  may  be  commended  with  equal  justice  for  de- 
clining their  authority  whenever  it  runs  counter  to  his 
own  belief. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  occupied  in  criticisms. 
Philosophers,  essayists,  w-riters  on.  political  economy,  hisr 
torians,  orators,  poets  of  all  descriptions,  pass  in  review,  antj 
are  assigned  stations,  different  in  some  instances  from  those 
which  they  have  usually  held,  by  a  scholar  whose  censure 
ij  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  whose  praise,  in  general,  is  an 
honourable  testimony  to  abihties. — Our  last  number  wa? 
confined  chiefly  to  the  theories  of  education,  which,  like 
most  other  theories,  seemed  incapable  of  being  reduced  tgi 
practice.  A  writer  who  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  li- 
terature, who  has  soared  to  Plato  and  descended  to  Kelt, 
who  has  read  iJomer,  and  the  travesty  of  Cowper,  should 
be  allowed  to  sp'eak  for  himself,  and  no  greater  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  short  limits  prescribed  to  a  review, 
than  the  judicious  inseilion   of    passages    remaikable  fojp 
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ibeif  origiuairiy,  reasoning,  or  beauty.  No  present  of 
greater  value  can  be  made  to  the  public,  than  the  compres- 
sion into  a  small  space,  of  treasures  which  are  scattered  at 
intervals  through  a  long,  learned  work,  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  Uste  and  enlarge  the  understanding.  A  critic  does 
itl  who  exacts  implicit  reliance  on  his  own  opinion  ; 
the  grand  features  of  a  good  work  should  be  given  to  the 
public  in  their  original  impression.  The  unimportant  parts 
may  be  suppressed.  A  reader  must  be  grateful  for  that 
analysis  which  places  a  voluminous  author  within  his 
grasp. 

In  the  chapter  on'  genius  and  study  requisite  to  great  un- 
dertakings,'aRer  asserting  the  insufficiency  of  the'one  unaid- 
ed by  the  other,  he  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  povvex 
of  genius : 

•  Genius  has  its  enterprize  quickened  as  it  is  most  resolutely  op- 
posed: imputed  possibilities  are  its  opportunities  of  action  ;  for, 
while  fools  turn  their  fortune  to  their  prejudice,  aud  ordinary  men 
take  advantage  of  occasions,  genius  naakes  obstacles  the  means  of  its 
prosperity.  In  literature  the  ordinary  writer  considers  the  pre- 
scription of  critics  the  laws  of  good  writing.  The  academicians 
condemti  the  Cid  :  Scudery  writes  a  regular  piece  in  opposition  to  it, 
which  is  neglected  ;  while  Corneiile's  Drama  enchants  the  nation. 
Genius  forms  new  and  peculiar  comlinations  : — the  censor  sayt^, 
"  these  are  unauthorized  ;"  the  man  of  genius  replies,  by  the  eft'ects 
of  his  execution,  "  I  am  my  own  authority."  ' 

The  chapter  on  philosophers  is  acooland  displassionate  trea"» 
tise,in  wliich  many  old  and  idle  fancies  are  refuted  with  great 
acuteness.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  Socrates,  the 
source  from  wl)ich  all  the  great  schools  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy look  their  rise,  attracts  more  exclusively  the  noli^ce  of 
»Our  author.  He  had  been  considered  the  greatest  of  the  an- 
lient  world.  To  the  estimation  in  Vvhich  he  was  held  by  his 
disciples,was  added  thesanction  of  the  Delphic  oraclc,and  Wh 
title  to  wisdom  was  confirmed  from  the  sacred  tripod,  ft  in, 
unaccountable  how  the  saying  of  an  ini'uriate  man  or  wo- 
man should  increase  or  diminish  the  reputation  of  any  per- 
son. 

Hear  Mr.  Ensor: 

*  His  opinions  area  strange  mixture  of  error  and  truth  :  In  many 
instances  he  opposed  popular  prtjudice  and  superstition,  yet  he 
reproved  Xcnophon  for  not  inquiring  from  Apollo  whether  he  should 
Undertake  his  proposed  journey,  or  abstainfrom  it  ;and  when  dying, 
he  ordered  acock  to  be  sacrificed  to  ^sculapius.  Knox  says  \\vAt 
this  external  couformity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  hypucriisy  ; . 
I  do  nut  say  tUat  this    was  bypocvisy,  but  surely  such  a  reproof^. 
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and  such  an  act,  did  not  correspond  with  the  first  of  the  human 
race. 

*  He  spoke  much  of  a  familiar  daemon.  From  what  I  have  read, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  daemon  was  not,  in  his  belief  a 
mysterious  term  for  conscience,  but  an  attendant  power.  Some  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  they  cannot  conceive  that  Socrates  could 
be  an  enthusiast.  From  observing  human  life,  you  will  find  traits 
of  gross  superstition  affecting  the  wisest.  Few  old  women  could  be 
more  unsettled  in  their  notions  of  ghostly  apparitions  than  Johnson. 
Many  instances  of  folly  equal  to  this  might  be  added.  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  '  considered  that  in  critical  cases  his  understanding  re- 
ceived direction  from  a  supernatural  impulse.'  Lord  Herbert,  a 
notorious  sceptic  in  religion,  relates  that  the  interposition  of  hea- 
ven sensibly  aft'ected  himself:  and  Cardan,  whom  Tiraboschi  thinks 
to  have  possessed  as  profound  and  fertile  a  genius  as  any  one  that 
Italy  ever  produced,  believed  in  dreams;  and  that  he  had  in  his  side 
a  genius,  who  advertised  him  of  impending  dangers.' 

To  the  fear  of  ghostly  apparitions,  ascribed  to  Johnson, 
might  be  added  his  belief  in  sympathy  and  antipathy ; 
a  superstition  for  which  he  seems  to  be  a  serious  advocate 
under  the  cover  of  a  note  oh  the  raving  of  Othello.  '  Na- 
ture would  not  invest  herself  in  such  a  shadowing  passion 
without  some  instruction.*' On  this  passage  Warburton  in- 
dulges in  a  classical  dream,  intended  only  to  display  his  in- 
genuity, without  a  hope  or  wish  of  instructing.  Johnson 
enters  into  the  real  spirit  of  Othello  with  such  warmth,  that 
he  countenances  and  even  joins  him  in  his  error. 

The  greatest  merit  of  our  author  is  that  acuteness,  which 
enables  him  to  detect  fallacy,  by  whatever  bail  it  be  disguis- 
ed.    Trifles,  attached   to  the  histories  of  great  men,  have 
called  lorth  thunders  of  applause,   that  are  re-echoed  from 
century   to  century   by    the   undiscerning,   who   are  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  traits  of  character,  daily  discoverable 
among  men  of  the  present  day.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  person  of  exalted  character  is  desirous  of  preserving   hig 
rank;  be  considers  himself  an  object  of  which    all  eyes  are 
observant ;  and  studies  to  give  an  almost  theatrical  effect  to 
his  words  and  actions.     An   ordinary  man   is  unambitious, 
and  having  no  character  to  win  or  lose,  acts  commonly  from 
the  impulse ol  his  feelings;  for  this  reason,  if  be  act  well,  his 
merit  increases  in  proportion  to  his   want  of  consequence. 
The  behaviour  of  Socrates  at  the  theatre,  en  a  trying   occa- 
sion, was  noble.     But  the  true  value  of  it  is  best  ascertained 
hy  comparing  it  with  the  conduct  of  a  modern  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

*  That  Socrates  excelled  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  J  but  many  circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded  for  our  ad- 
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miration,  which  in  other  men  are  scarcely  remembered.  It  is  re- 
lated with  great  triumph,  that  he  went  to  the  theatre  to  confront 
Aristophanes,  who  ridiculously  personated  him.  Sir  William  Brown 
did  as  much,  when  he  was  mimicked  by  Foote.  Foote  had  obtained 
the  identical  wig  and  coat  of  the  knight.  Sir  William  sent  hiai  his 
muff,  which  the  droll  had  forgotten.' 

The  following  is  in  the  same  style  of  discrimination: 

*  He  is  praised  for  his  temperance,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
escaped  the  plague  in  consequence  :  but  it  is  scarcely  known  that 
doctor  Hodges  administered  medical  aid  to  hundreds  in  London, 
while  they  were  perishing  by  the  plague,  yet  remained  himself  un- 
contaminated  by  the  disease :  and  all  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Socrates, and  it  merits  universal  admiration;  but  few 
have  heard  that  Hodges  the  philanthropist  died  in  a  jail,  abandon- 
ed by  the  world.' 

The  escape  of  an  individual  makes  a  good  counterpoise  to 
that  of  Socrates; — but  the  instance  of  Socrates  will  dwin- 
dle to  nothing,  when  it  is  known  that  a  commission  of 
five  medical  men  who  were  sent  in  the  year  17G0  to  Mar- 
seilles, for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  citizens  visited 
by  the  plague,  returned  to  their  homes  after  exposing 
themselves  to  its  malignity  for  some  weeks  uninfected.  This 
circumstance  induced  Francois  Chicoynean,  who  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  medical  staff,  to  discredit  the  infec- 
tious tendency  of  that  disease. — (Vid.  Traite  des  Causes,  des 
Accidens,  et  de  la  Cure  de  la  Peste,&.c.  Paris.  1744,  in  4to,) 

The  character  of  Plato  contains  few  if  any  remarks  whiclit 
are  uncommon:  the  pith  of  what  has  been  ^aid  by  other* 
is  collected  with  diligence.  Antithesis  is  a  favourite  figure 
with  our  author;  and  when  the  points  which  are  drawn  up 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  have  been  previously  made  out, 
the  compression  and  energy  of  antithesis  brings  the  whole 
more  clearly  and  decidedly  under  review.  Tlie  following 
is  more  than  bare  assertion  ;  and  what  follows  it  will  justi- 
fy each  separate  remark  -. 

'  Plata  stands  high  among  inconsequential  writers  ;  he  wrote 
against  sophistry  with  chicane  ;  he  wrote  against  Homer,  and  waS 
his  studious  imitator;  he  wrote  against  poets,  yet  his  works  assunjed 
a  poetical  form  ;  he  also  introduced  allegories,  and  made  a  ro* 
mance  of  legislation:  he  wrote  against  superstition,  yet  his  writ- 
ings are  crowded  with  Rosicrucian  fancies,  final  causes,  and  pre- 
ternatural agency  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  said  theology  was 
the  domain  of  Plato.' 

In  the  account  of  Aristotle,  two  ingenious  suppositions 
are  advanced;  The  one  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines^  for  which  he  in  common  with 
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Plato,  Pythagoras  and   others,  has  called  down  on  himself 
the  censure  of  Plutarch,  and  the  ridicule  of  Lucian. 

Of  these  doctrines  we  know  no  more,  than  that  som^ 
were  intended  for  the  multitude  and  some  lor  the  fe\<r, 

*  I  think,'  says  ou^r  author,  *  the  fairer  explanation  is,  that  he 
related  the  general  principle  of  science  at  his  public  lecture  :  and 
that  at  his  private  lecture,  from  which  priests  and  their  emissaries 
were  excluded,  he  introduced  his  aspiring  pupils  to  the  unclouded 
height  of  science,' 

The  other  supposition  is  intended  to  account  for  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  style, 

'  It  has  always  struck  me.  that  many  of  Aristotle's  tracts  are 
little  more  than  the  skeletons  of  lectures  to  be  embodied  by  the 
philosopher  when  speaking  in  the  lyceum  ;  for  there  is  often  such 
abruptness  in  his  introduction  of  passages,  such  violence  in  his 
transitions,  and  such  elliptical  brevity  iti  his  thoughts  and  expres* 
sions,  that  without  this  belief,  his  mode  of  writing  is  inexplicable. 

The  Stoics  seem  ever  to  have  employed  their  thoughts  arid 
ingenuity,  on  diminishing  the  horror  of  death.  They  first 
denied  their  wise  man  the  use  of  his  senses  and  affections. 
He  was  to  suffer  misfortunes  without  affliction,  and  pros- 
perity without  pleasure.  The  separation  of  his  iniimales, 
either  by  distance  or  by  death,  was  of  equal  consequence. 
When  the  creature  was  made  thus  insensible  and  nearlip 
inanimate,  the  transition  to  the  grave  was  easily  reconcile- 
able.  But  lest  any  fears  should  arise  on  its  nearer  approach, 
a  number  of  terms  were  invented,  remarkable  more  for 
their  smartness  and  pungency  than  their  meaning,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  entirely  disarin  death  of  its  terrors. 
Thus  itv.'as  called  along  and  unbroken  i-epose,withoul  dreams; 
a  voyage  for  wliich  we  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking 
in  any  provisions,  ''Why  need  we  fear  hinx  ?'  says  Bur- 
ton, in  the  words  of  an  ancient  Stoic;  '  for  when  death 
is,  we  are  not:  and  when  we  are,  death  is  not  ;*  with  fifty- 
other  conceits,  which  rather  evince  fear  than  courage  on 
reflecting  on  the  final  departure  from  the  world.  On  this 
subject  the  following  is  a  speciiDen  of  good  reasoning  : 

*  They  tallied  contemptuously  of  death  ;  Seneca  says,,  deatii 
lias  nothing  dreadful.  This  is  true;  but  he  and  his  sect  discourse 
too  much  and  too  boastingly  concerning  their  contempt  of  it, 
j)ot  to  make  their  sincerity  suspected.  lie  that  cries  out  frequently 
in  the  day  of  battle,  '  I  am  not  afraid,'  is  pusillanimous  ;  and  th« 
bntvo  in  peace,  is  commoDly  a  poltroon  when  called  into  action. 
No  man  is  indifferent  to  what  often  occupies  his  thoughts  and  con* 
versaiiyhV 
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to  posterity  an  exact  transcript  of  the  manners,  habits,  and, 
costume  as  it  were,  of  the  times  which  it  records.  Dignity  and 
gravity,  which  well  befit  the  historian  of  times  that  are  gone 
by,  seemed  unsuited"  to  the  narrator  of  scenes,  and  charac- 
ters of  persons  familiarly  known.  It  signifies  very  little, 
by  what  name  we  call  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Call  it  an 
essay,  or  history,  it  is  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 
But  some  men  require  a  cheat  to  be  played  on  their  under- 
standings; and  turn  with  incredulity  from  truth  itself,  unless 
accoutred  in  solemnity.  The  critic  complains,  that  '  the  his- 
torian descends  from  his  dignity  when  he  quotes  billets,  and 
descants  on  the  fete  at  Versailles.'  In  other  words  he  is 
angry  with  Voltaire  for  the  prodigious  pains  which  he  took 
in  tracing  great  events  to  their  sources,  which  like  those  of 
mighty  rivers,  are  frequently  in  themselves  shallov^r  and  un- 
important. 

What  procured  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  the  rise  of 
the  tory  faction  in  England,  and  the  deliverance  of  France 
from  the  arms  of  a  genius  who  had  baffled  all  her  generals? 
*  Quelques  paires  de  gands  d'une  fa9on  singuliere  qu'elle  (la 
Duchesse  de  Marlhorow)  refusa  a  la  reine,  une  jette  d'eau, 
qu'elle  Jaissa  tomber  en  sa  presence  par  une  meprise  affeb- 
tee,  sur  la  robe  de  Madame  de  Masham,  changerentU  face 
de  I'Europe — Les  esprits  s'aiguirent,  &c.* 

— ridentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  i 

Voltaire  was  not  in  fault,  if  the  cause  should  appear  tbb 
trifling  for  an  effect  so  important. 

The  historian  who  commemorates  actions  and  persons,  on 
whose  names  antiquity  has  put  a  stamp  of  veneration,  is 
awed  into  respect,  and  accounts  gravely,  aiid  therefore  fut 
the  most  part  erroneously,  for  the  springs  of  human  events. 
What  is  this  mystery  that  hangs  over  cabinets?  Where  are 
the  sublime  talents  that  call  for  adoration  ? 

The  history  of  late  years  has  been  little  more  than  sangui- 
nary builoouery.  It  is  disgusting  to  hear  of  couriers  arriving 
from  certain  great  courts,  the  bearers  of  most  important  dis- 
patches ;  of  attentions  paid  to  certain  ministers, from  whence 
certain  advantages  may  be  augured  ;  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  headed  by  a  leader,  full  of  courage,  and  only 
destitute  of  brains,  threatening  to  annihilate  a  crafty  Usurper, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  confusion  which  it  must  occasion, 
wishes  the  number  of  his  enemies  doubled  ;  of  immense 
garrisons,  conducted  by  generals  of  profound  abilities,  being 
put  up   Uke    nine  pin*  only  to   be  bowled   down.    No  con- 
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sequences,  however  serious,  can  attach  to  such  absurdities 
respect  or  veneration. — We  regret  the  poison,  which  Vol- 
taire infused  into  a  subject  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
revolutions  of  nations,  or  of  the  world  itself:  but  as  an  histo- 
rian we  regret  his  absence.  His  pungent  sense, attired  in  seem- 
ing levity,  would  be  of  service  to  mankind  is  enabling  them 
to  estimate  by  their  true  value,  councils  and  politics,  which 
'have  the  air  of  grave  and  important.  He  would  hold  a  mir- 
rour  up  to  the  eyes  of  profound  reasoners,  which  would  make 
them  laugh  at  themselves,  and  probably  recant  their 
errors. 

The  author  deems  all  real  friendships  between  kings  and 
their  servants  chimerical.  Had  he  forgotten  the  terms  of 
friendship  on  which  Philip  de  Comines  and  Sully  lived  witti 
tlieir respective  masters? 

Of  Milton's  history,  the  opinion  of  Monboddo  is  but  too 
correct.  His  language  is  deeply  infected  with  Latin  idiom, 
and  he  appears  bigotted  tc  his  style  merely  because  it  cost 
him  labour  in  attaining  it. 

The  egotism  of  Burnet  gave  birth  to  the  memoirs  of  P.P. 
clerk  of  this  parish.  His  whole  history  is  cut  into  petty  sto- 
ries, and  produces  no  one  grand  or  general  effect,  Mon- 
boddo remarks  of  Hume,  that  his  style  is  dry  and  inanimate, 
without  the  least  colouring  of  classical  elegance.  '  1  admit/ 
says  our  author,  ^  that  when  he  attempts  rapture  (a  word  to 
which  our  critic  is  very  partial)  he  seems  to  put  a  violence 
on  the  tranquillity  of  his  temper.'  Tliis  is  only  another  form 
^  of  words  for  Moaboddo's  opinion,  which  is  just.  What  does 
Hume  mean  by  the  following  ?  "  Each  line,each  word  of  Ca- 
tullus has  its  merit, and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once;  but  Parnell  after  the 
fiftieth  reading  is  as  fresh  as  ever"  !  !  !  !  It  is  inexplicable, 
and  affected  besides. 

The  censure  of  ilobertson  is  loo  severe;  and  the  very  fault 
which  the  author  objects  is  a  virtue. 

^  The  firstpartion  of  his  sentence,'  our  author  says,  '  often  mea- 
sures the  sesond  ;  and  the  divisions  are  so  balanced,  that  they  Tibi  ate 
on  the  beam  ;  very  diHerent  from  his  opponent,  tht-  riurricd  and  rug- 
ged Stuart,  'ihi-s  desire  to  swell  his  periods  to  tlssi:  close,  has  im- 
peded the  progress  of  his  narrative  with  expletive  and  syno'ilinous 
expressions.  He  has  introduced  short  sentences  :  but  they  are 
evideutly  inserted  to  obviate  his  nunu^rous  periods  perpetually  re- 
curring.*   ,  ,  " 

One  fault  here  becomes  obvious  id  the  plan  adopted  bj 
the  critic:  he  selJorn  if  ever  producer,  examples  ta  give 
validity  to  his  remaiks  ;  there  is  a  dogmatical  way  of  assert- 
ing his  free  Qpinioii,  as  the  only  true  one,  winch  ciearl/ 
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proves  him  unused  to  contradiction.  Avast  and  accnmit- 
lating  mass  of  information  and  criticism  lias  been  uninter- 
ruptedly inserted  in  his  common-place  book  ;  and  conscious 
of  his  great  strength,  he  sometimes  hazards  opinions  which 
may  be  asserted  in  a  minute,  but  which  would  require  mucli 
labour  in  their  proof.  How  is  /  Robertson's  language  in-- 
fected  with  colloquial  barbarisms  V  And  where  is  the  fault  of 
being  '  laboriously  melodious?'  If  by  colloquial  barbarisms, 
Mr.  Ensor  means  vulgar  idiom,  his  assertion  would  require, 
many  examples  before  it  becomes  a  creed.  It  is  well  known, 
that  study  is  requisite  in  North  Britain  to  attain  the  Englisli 
language  in  its  purity  and  that  the  idiom  and  familiar  phrases 
are  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  colloquial  intercourse 
Avith  the  south.  The  biographer  of  Robertson,  Dugald  Stewart, 
inakes  the  contrary  remark,  and  thinks  that  the  historian 
preserves  his  dignity  by  not  admitting  that  familiarity  of 
expression,  which  would  have  become  habitual  after  an  ear- 
ly intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  London.  ;.  , 
The  objection  made  by  Mr.  Ensor  to  ,his  melody,  must 
come  from  his  heart,  for  the  critic  has  sacrificed  very 
little  to  the  graces  of  composition.  His  sentences  are  home- 
spun; and  frequently  clogged  with  nameless  names,  and 
elaborate  vulgarisms.  The  contrasted  styles  however  of  our 
three  historians  are  not  to  be  silently  passed  over. 

*  With  regard  to  abilities,  Hume  seems  fo  me  to  have  had  the  most 
discriminating  intellect;  Robertson,  the  finest  feelings  ;.  Gibbon,  the. 
most  ardent  mind.  Hume  escels  in  explaining  difficulties  ;  Robert-^ 
son,  in  the  few  he  starts,  is  not  very  successful  ;  Gibbon,  in  fathom- 
ing  depths  and  disentangling  perplexities,  is  ra(jre  adroit  than  able, 
Hume  confutes  with  calm  superiority;  Robertson  with  benevolence; 
Gibbon  triumphs  when  he  corrects.  Considering  their  notions  of 
government,  liume,  who  was  a  commonwealth  man  in  theory,  was  a 
prerogative  historian.  Neither  Robertson  nor  Gibbon  are  to  be 
reproved  for  being  too  popular  in  their  opinion's:  as  to  other  ppiuts 
connected  with  thestate,  Hume  and  Gibbon  were  what,  the  French 
call  philosophers,  and  Robertson  is  to  be  praised  as  having  his  reli- 
gious belief  uninfected  with  bigotry.  ,   .  ,4 

'  They  all  excelled  in  learning  ;  if  Hume  surpassed  in  rnetaphysical 
knowledge,  Oibbon  was  the  most  extensive  reader  ;  polite  literature 
was  first  his  choice  ;  and  whenever  i't  presents  itself,  his  joyful  pow- 
ers exert  themselves  with  spontaneous  felicity.  In  selection  of  mat- 
ter, and  in  its  arrangements  they  also  Qxcelledc  In  style,  Hume 
possesses  most  ease,  Robertson  most  melody,  Gibbon  most  intrepidity 
and  spirit.  .Hume's  beauties  fall  artlessly  irom  him,,  Robertson* , 
are  elaborate,  Gibbon's  rhetorical.  Hume  sought  perspicuity  ;  he 
is  always  clear,  and  sometimes  luminous:  Ptobertson  cultivated 
suavity,  and  he  generally  attained  the  object  of  his  care  :  pibbore; 
atfecfed  perpetual  splendour,  and  iuccess  crowned   his  ambition.    % 
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conclude  this'with  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  tlignily  of  their 
understandings;    though  they   were  contemporaries,  though    they 
aspired  to  present  and  eternal  fame,  and  though  their  common  pur- 
suit was  history,  they  lived  in  friendship  together,  and  in  mutual  ad- 
miration of  each  other's  productions.' 

On  the  appearance  of  Hume  and  Smollet,  a  critic  of  those 
days  hailed  in  the  former  an  English  Tacitus,  in  the  latter 
an  English  Livj.  It  is  a  profanation  to  mention  them  to- 
gether. Those  who  have  read  Peregrine  Pickle,  will  recog- 
nise the  same  small  and  vulgar  language  transferred  to  the 
events  of  nations.  -> 

Watson  has  not  been  mentioned  :  for  this  omission  no 
reason  is  advanced.  If  this  historian  be  deemed  unfit  to  be 
classed  with  our  three  great  masters,  he  is  at  least  the  first  of 
the  second  rank,  and  more  deserving  of  attention,  than  Cla- 
rendcn},  Burnet  or  Littleton.  His  subject  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Charles  the  Vth;  his  language  possesses  neither  extra- 
ordin.-n-y  beauties  nor  blemishes.  His  style  is  smooth,  easy,, 
and  flowing ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  excluding  him  troni 
a  rank  with  Hume  at  least,  whose  characteristic  is  freedorai 
from  faults  rather  than  richness  in  excellencies.  The  6th 
chapter  of  Philip  the  second,  recounting  the  siege  of  Malta  by 
the  Turks  under  Mustapha  and  Hragut,  should  exempt  him 
from  neglect.  The  historian,  in  commemorating  the  heroism 
of  La  \^aletta,  and  the  deeds  of  a  few  knights  in  defending  a 
barren  and  thankless  rock,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  style  and 
description,  which,  had  it  continued  through  other  cliapters, 
would  have  given  liim  an  indisputable  place  among  the  first 
English  writers.  The  effect  of  ihis  extraordinary  chapter  is 
nearly  that  of  romance,  and  the  reader  I'cels  himself  rapi 
and  inspired, wliile  he  is  instructed. 

The  merits  of  Uaynal  are  well  di=cussed.  '  Though  some- 
times well  informed,  always  spirited,  and  often  eloquent,  it 
is  rather  a  declamatory  ramble  tiirough  tlie  world,  than  a 
history.'  How  did  Raynal  gel  the  following  precise  and 
exact  information  ^  '  Pres  rle  t|iiaia!!le  mille  chiftiens, dans, 
leroyaumeou  la  province  d'Arima  b'armerent  au  nom,etpour 
le  nom  de  Christ :  il  se  defendirent  avec  taut  de  fureur,  qu'il 
n'en  survecut  pas  un  seul  au  carnage,  excittiparla  persecu-. 
tion  r'  The  roarings  of  Bedlam  hardly  ecjual  some  of  appeals 
to  the  conscience  and  clemency  of  mankind.  The  same 
euthor  somewhere  talks  of  millions  precipitating  themselves 
into  the  flames.  This  is  not  grandeur  :  the  ideot  who  propo- 
sed mount  Athos  for  the  block  out  of  which  the  statue  of 
Alexander  should  be  carved,  would  rank  among  men  of 
sublime  imagination,  if  this  be  sublimity,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
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It  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  Swift  to  institute  an  acade- 
my for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  language  and  taste  of 
England  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  France.  Happily 
for  the  literature  of  our  country,  its  great  and  origirtal  geni- 
uses have  been  allowed  to  take  iheir  free  range  uncurbed  by 
the  shackles  imposed  by  these  and  similar  institutions.  The 
-appearance  of  critics  who  fix  certain  standards  to  excellence, 
and  prescribe  nostrums  for  fine  writing,raaybe  ranked  among 
those  signs  and  portents  which  announce  the  downfall  ol' 
grandeur  and  of  power  :  lecturers  and  writers  on  belles  let- 
tres,  and  all  the  picknickery  of  literature,  were  reserved  for 
our  times ;  hence  arises  that  lady-like  languor  of  concep- 
tion, that  insignificance  of  language,  that  soft  rotundity  of 
period,  which  places  the  gentle  reader  in  a  sort  of  tbol'd 
paradise,  neither  quite  awake  nor  quite  asleep.  Hear  our  au- 
thor : 

*  It  was  fortunate  for  Bossuct  and  eloquence,  tliat  the  academvj 
that  emanation  of  desootic  policy,  had  not  reduced  all  to  a  faultless 
mediocrity.  Hud  its  jurisdiction  then  prevailed  in  full  force,  Bossuet's 
genius  perhaps  had  sunk  beneath  its  oppression.  The  academicians 
added  nothing  to  the  French  language,  and  they  deducted  mucb 
from  it.  D'Ablancourt,  Patru,  Vaugelas,  Coetietau,  had  given  it 
form;  Montaigne,  poignancy  ;  Pascal  had  added  precision,  variety, 
^nd  strength  ;  Balsac  made  it  numerous  ;  Bourdahuie,  and  Bossuet 
superadded  dignity  and  pathos :  and  if  liberty  had  survived  the 
revolution,  though  no  time  ever  fermented  more  turgid  declama- 
tions, Mirabean,  who  possessed  all  oratorial  qualifications  except 
virtue,  had  alone  carried  the  grandest  eloquence,  the  popujar  and 
political,  to  its  perlection.' 

,  The  following  remarks  on  a  popular  writer,  of  the  order 
above-mentioned,  are  just  and  accurate:  after  canvassing 
tlie  merits  of  different  orators,  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  pulpit,  he  writes, 

*  Dlair's  sermons  have  been  praised  for  their  eloquence.  I  cannot 
call  the  dictate?^  of  common  sense  in  unimpassioned  unornamenied 
]an<:uagc  eloquent :  and  the  sermons  of  tliis  good  man  have  no 
greater  pretensions.' 

*  After  Blair's  pages,' says  our  author, 'yon  should  read  a 
passage  from  the  poets  of  Johnson,  as  prtpararions  of  sleel 
arc  recommended  when  the  solids  become  infirm  by  the 
too  free  application  of  relaxing  medicines.  ' 

We  pass  the  dissertation  on  poetry  and  ihe  satyrists,  which 
u  at  least  equal  to  any  discusiion  of  the  same  subject  in  our 
language.  Our  limits  however  are  so  confined,  that  we  are 
unable  "to  bestow  attention  to  esQts  position,  whether  it  fails 
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ill  with,  or  contradicts  our  own  opinion.  For  this  reasotr  we 
permit  our  author  to  preach  up  blank  verse  ;  calJ  Cowper  s 
poet;  and  to  attack  ^'urne  under  the  shelter  of  an  insidious 
note.  Omer  opporiunities  will  most  probably  occur,  during 
©ur  future  critical  labours,  for  enabling  us  to  assert  the  supe- 
iiority  of  the  genuine  Enghsh  couplet,  to  disprove  the  in- 
spiration oFthe  truly  good  man  who  is  miscalled  a  poet,  and 
to  repel  theass-iuit  on  one  of  our  greatest  humourists.  Those 
who  imitate  th/'  metrical  prose  of  the  sofa,  the  Cririe's,  Gra- 
tame's,  Bowies',  are  injurious  to  literature,  because  they  fully 
equal  their  master;  and  shew  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  poet,  if 
his  be  poetry.  Whereas  no  danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
imitations  of  Mr.Yorick,  because  on  a  comparison  with  their 
great  prototype,  they  sink  into  insignificance,  pitied  and  un- 
read. The  author  no  where  shews  his  determination  to 
think  for  himself  more  clearly,  than  in  his  comparison  of 
Pope  with  Dryden.     It  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

In  his  observations  on  the  Italian  opera,  we  hail  the  lover 
ef  sweet  sounds  in  their  purity;  what  language  addresses  it- 
self so  rapidly  to  the  heart  as  poetry  introduced  by  her 
sister  music  ? 

That  enchanting  science,  v  hich  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
made  subservient  to  the  noblest  purposes,  was  in  former 
days  undervalued  by  our  countrymen.  At  present,  it  is  said 
By  those  who  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  genius 
and  study,  that  we  are  becoming  musical.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  more  natives  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  music 
than  formerly  ;  and  the  science  as  far  as  relates  to  its  me- 
chanism is  with  us  cultivated  and  understood.  But  nature 
or  bad  precepts  have  objected  an  insuperable  bar  to  our  pro- 
ficiency. Music,  which  among  the  Italians  is  the  offspring- 
cf  melancholy  and  tenderness,  is  amone:  the  English  sfene- 
rally  the  Vehicle  for  licentiousness  and  the  rudest  jollity  ;  it 
is  with  us  an  appendage  of  the  banqQet  only,  where  melan- 
choly and  distress  are  the  least  likely  to  obtrude  themselves. 
* 'J'he  superfluity  of  sound'  is  added  to  the  inspiration  of 
wine  ; 
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Noise  is  the  piincipal  ingredient.  Not  that  we  have  rieg  = 
Jelled  the  amatorial  or  plaintive  departments. Our  composer's; 
without  end  in  number,  and  without  a  name,  have  applied 
ihcmsclves  to  the  study  of  what  is  called  an  exquisitely  re- 
fined and  polished  style.  But  their  rude  noise  is  more  suf- 
iWable  than    their  clumsy    refinement.      In  this  branch  oujf 
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composers  and  singers  have  recourse  to  imposition  in  all  ils 
shapes,,  under  the  false  pretence  of  graces,  to  iiide  their  want 
of  genius,  science  or  voicfe.  Our  climate  is  indisputably, 
unfavourable  to  the  latter,  which  cannot  be  expected  either 
so  clear  or  powerful  as  in  countries  less  exposed  to  suddeti 
changes.  But  our  greatest  deficiency  is  national  taste,  which 
forsakes  the  simplicity,  plaintiveness  and  ease  of  the  Italian, 
for  abstruse,  difficult,  and  tawdry  compositions.  The  high- 
est excellence  of  what  is  called  a  fine  English  singer,  is  the 
encounter  of  apparent  ditficulties.  His  aim  is  to  surprise; 
which  is  far  easier  than  to  please.  For  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  established  truth,  tbat  exaggerated  ornament  is  an 
evasion  by  which  a  bad  voiceescapes  detection,  which  would 
be  exposed  by  the  production  of  a  simple  tone.  This  is  the 
luere  juggling  of  the  art;  it  surprises  a  little  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted v/ith  the  trick;  it  plays  round  the  head,  but  fails 
in  all  its  attempts  upon  the  heart.  To  use  our  author's  words*" 
*  it  can  never  convince  the  soul,  nor  sway  the  passions.'  Lefc 
composers  remember  the  command  of  the  Ephori  to  Emeri- 
pes,  a  complicated  musician,  *  do  not  debase  music' — theii 
we  shall  see  music  fulfil  the  poet's  wise  command, 

*  Arise  as  in  the  elder  time 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state, 
Confirm  the  tales  thy  sons  relate,  &c.^ 

Tlie  Germans  are  of  all  nations  the  most  scientific.  But 
"there  is  something  of  the  commentator  which  obtrudes  itself 
on  every  thing  German,  and  their  compositions  present  us 
rather  with  a  dissertation  on  music,  than  the  enchantment  of 
the  art  itself.  The  Italians,  having  dis,covered  the  key  to  the 
heart,  yield  the  palm  of  science  to  their  laborious  rivals, 
and  are  content  to  lose  it.  The  similarity  of.  some  ancient 
Scottish  and  Russinn  airs  to  Italian  melodies  is  too  obri- 
ous  to  escape  notice.  To  account  for  it  would  be  difficult. 
Some  have  pleased  ihemselves  with  attributing  to  David 
Xtizzio  the  introduction  of  music  into  Scotland,  as  if  the 
peculiar  habits  and  genius  of  one  man,  and  that  a  foreigner, 
could  have  communicated  themselves  to  a  nation.  Others 
have  indulged  in  the  pleasing  delusion  that  the  antient  Lv- 
dian  and  Ionian  measuresare  perpetuated  among  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Moscovy.  These  men  are  dreamei-? — -but  tbev 
dream  like  poets,  and  we  would  shut  our  ejes  for  the  sam'e 
enjoyment. 

We  should  not  have  paused  so  Jxjng  on  this  subject,  but 
from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pure  and  chaste 
music  to  natural  taste  and  maaaers_,  and  v/e  have  gtme;  ■JJv 
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remarked  in  those  who  are  insensible  to  ks  power,  that 
music  is  not  the  only  delight  of  which  they  are  unsuscepti- 
ble, or  the  only  grace  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  work,  which 
aseems  to  u»  to  be  so  deserving  the  attention  of  the  public, 
tliat  we  shall  feel  ourselves  justified,  contrary  to  our  usual 
practice,  in  deferring  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks  to  ano- 
ther article. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III. — Philosophical    Transactions    of  London  for  the 
Tear  1806.     Part  If.     4to.  lOs.  Qd.   Nichol. 

X. — Observations  upon  the  Marine  Barometer,  made  dur- 
ing the  Examination  of  the  Coasts  of  New  Holland  and  Neri> 
South  Wales,  in  the  Years  ISOi,  1S02,  1803.  By  Matthew 
Flinders,  Esq.  Commander  of  his  Majestfs  Ship  Investigator. 
This  paper  contains,  as  its  title  announces,  observations  made 
on  the  barometer:  together  with  the  observations,lhe  author 
notices  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  wind,and  thepre- 
cedingand  succeeding  temperatures  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,and  of  cer- 
tain concomitant  circumstances,  will  be  of  very  great  use  to 
the  navigator,  and  especially  when  the  vessel  is  near  a  coast* 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  properly  founded  on  ob- 
servations recorded  in  this  paper.  We  hope  that  every 
commander  employed  like  Mr.  Flinders  in  the  service  of 
govermnent  will  be  instructed  to  make  observations  on  the 
barometer  and  compass.  i\stronoa>y  has  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  perfection  of  navigation  :  other  sciences  ought 
to  contribute  their  share. 

XV. — A  new  Dtmonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem^ 
'Sihtn  the  Exponent  is  a  negative  or  positive  Fraction.  By  th& 
Xitv.  Abrum  Robertson,    p.  SOJ. 

if  7/  be  a  whole  number,  then  by  a  legitimate  and  easy 
process  we  may  prove 

that,   i\-\-xy  =  ,l-4-;iar  -f-  7t .  '!lJa»    -f  n.^JZZL 

11— o 


3 


x''  -f  See. 


simiU'ly  that,  (l-^^)""  =«  \-\^mx  \-vi  .  , — -jz  -^rn. 
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m  being  also  a  whole  number. 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  first  series  by  the  second,  the  re- 
spective terms  shall  be 

■    1,  im+n)  X,     (^'-^+  "±:^+  m  «)x-4-&c. 

or,  l,(m+«)  X,   [  m+n  (^H^illij    ]  x*  4- &c* 

Or  the  actual  multiplication  shall  give  the  very  same  co- 
efficients affecting  the  powers  of  x,  as  we  obtain  from  deve- 
loping (l+;r)'"  +  ''  on  the  supposition  that  the  develope- 
ment  of  (l+x)"^"*""  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of 
(l-l-x)"'  and  of  (-fj)";  in  other  words,  that  (l-j-x)*  is 
always  formed  according  to  the  same  law,  provided  that  ?7^ 
be  an  integer  number. 

Now,  Mr.  Robertson  remarks  that  in  the  multiplication  of 

^1-1.  r)™  and  of  (l+x)",  the  equality  between  the  co-efti- 
cients  affecting  certain  powers  oi  x  and  of  the  co-efficieots 
affecting  the  same  powers  of  x  when  (l+x)™  +  ''  is  expand- 
ed according  to  the  law  of  the  binomial,  does  not  depend 
on  the  values  m  and  n;  which  is  true  :  hence  n  and  m  be- 
ing any  two  fractions  whatever,  if  the  series  expressing  the 

expansion  of    I-^-x"   be  multiplied  into  the  series  for  l-J-.r    » 
the  result  must  be  l-^n-^-jii.x  +  {n-\-m)  —~^—- — -x*+  &c. 
If  therefore  the  series 

I  4-  ---|-  -^  [  ~  '~ — 1    ^  x^-f-Sccbe  multiplied  into  its«lf, 
from  the  above  property  it  must  be 

,+-x+M-l-l)x'+&c.   . 
and  if,  r  times  into  itself,  the  resulting  series  must  be 

l  +  T-T+^lf  p-.)x+«&c. 

but  this  series  =  1-^5';  consequently  the  series  from  which 
U'  was  prodyced^  yi/?t 
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r  '^    ^  r    r  ' 

must  be  the  r^**  root  of  X-^-x  \  in  other  words^  that  series  is 

equal  (1+'^)  r,  or  the  developeraent  of  (l^-*)  r  is  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law  wiiich  the  develepement  of  the  in- 
tegral powers  of  the  binomial  follows. 

It  is  plain  from  this  description  of  the  method   that  the 

proof  is  not   a  direct   one:   the   series   for  (l-f-j')^    isas-^ 

sumed  according  the  law  that  (l-f-x)"  [n  a  whole  number) 
follows,  and  then  the  assumption  is  proved  to  be  true,  by 
shewing  that  the  series  multiplied  r  times  into  itself  becomes 
1-j-^'  This  proof,  although  perhaps  it  satisfies  the  mind, 
yet  stand^s  not  in  the  situation  of  a  direct  proof:  besides, 
the  proof  has  no  claim  to  originality,  for  Newton  adopts 
the  same  method  ;  he  says 

'(1— ar')"^      valeret     i  —  1  j;«  «.  L  x  *  —  &:c. 

2  8 

?nd  then  he  adds  '  Nam  ut  probarem  has  operationes,  mul- 
tiplicavi  1——  x*  —  Sec,  inse,  et  factqn>  est  1  —  x'  teraiinis 

reliquis  in  infinitum  evanescentibus  per  cdntinuationera  se- 

1  3 

riei,    Atque  ita  1  —  _  ar*  -4-  _  a-*  —  &c.  bis  in  se  ductum 

S  8 

produxit  1 — x"^ ,  8tc.  CEpist.  ad  D.  Oldenburgum  Octob.  24, 
l67f)data,  cum  Leibnitio  communicanda.) 

The  same  kind  of  proof  too,  if  our  memory  does  not  fail 
us,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Baron  Ma^eres  in  some  of  the 
-volumes  of  the  Scriplores  Logarithmici. 

We  have  said,  that  a  proof  of  the  kind  adopted  by  Dr.  R. 
may  satisfy  the  mind  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumption of 

(1-fj^)  7  =  1  -f  L  Af  +  &c. 
r 

but  still  the  assumption  is  not  beypn^  the  reach  of  doubt 
and  controversy  :  An  enquiring  student  might  demand,  an4 
Tiot  in  the  spirit  of  cavil,  '  Is  there  no  other  series,  the  co- 
■«flicients  luf  which  are  formed  after  a  law  different  ffom  the 
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al?ove  law,  which  when  multiplied  into  itself  r  times  is  re- 
^duced  to  1  4"*'  •'" 

n  n 


1,  is  reduced  to  x-\-z  when  n  =  r,  but  such  se» 


r  '  r 

n     n 
T    r 

lies  is  not  produced  from  the  r"'  root  of  A'-f-z. 

This  paper  occupies  twenty-one  pages,  and  conslderingj 
its  importance  and  the  particular  point  it  intended  to  esta- 
blish, it  is,  in  our  opinion,  unnecessarily  prolix  and  dilated. 
It  ought  to  have  been  comprised  within  a  fourth  of  its  pre- 
sent dimensions,  and  it  might  have  been  so  comprised  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  clearness  of  its  statements  or  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Its  deductive  processes. 

XVI. — New  Method  of  computing  Logarithms.  Bj/  Tho- 
mas Manning,  flsq.  p.  327. — If  we  assume  N  to  represent  # 
number,  and  put 

R  —  A  =  R' 

10 

R'  —  _  =  R" 

JO 

JO 

10  R     10*  R'      10  3  R"    ^  10  > 

then  N  = =: r-=: r-r-    &c=         ^ 


9   • 

9^ 

9'                   V' 

or  if  any 
formed: 

of  the 

quantities  R"^  R**,  Sec.  had   been  thuc 

- 

R"   — 

^^            Jim 

100 

R'"  — 

^'"  -  R*'  &c, 
100 

or  thus; 

R*'  - 

^^,      -  Rv 

10m 

R"  — 

10//A 
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*i,        AT           M            1     10'  .  TOO    R,/,         10'  .  (100)?  R,^. 
then  N    would  equal    —  it'  =  ^ —  ti*'^ 

9'       99  9'        (99) 

=  121   '  (HW.OOT      R.    &,. 
*     "9*       (94i/         99y... 

_       10»    .   (100)*    ...    1000  .:.  m 

^       ¥'         (W  ^99... w*  •  f 

Hence  log.  N  =  3  log.  —  +  2  log  -^   +  Sec  -f  mlog. 
*'  a  99 


1000  ... 
"  999^ 


log.  f. 


Of.  if  instead  of  3  there  were  m  operations  of  this  sort,  R — — > 
'  IQ 

if  instead  of  2  there  were  m'  operations  of  this  sort,  R— — 

100* 

I        M            ^         10   ,      ,,        100    ,        ,,  ,         1000 
and  then  log.  N  =  m  log.  — +m'  log.  — ^  4-  ni"  log, 

^  °     9  99  999 

4-  Sec  -^  log.  f. 

This  is  the  theorem  upon  wliich  the  computations  in  the 
present  paper  are  founded  :  and  it  is  nvoi'.lded  into  the  pre- 
ceding form,  because  the   compulation  of  the  logarithms  of 

2_  .  &c.  is  easily  made,  thus 

y     99 

hvT).  log.  =  hvp.  log.  =::hyp.  log.f  ) 

'*  9  iu-l  "V     1-ro      / 

=     JL    +     -1     -i-     +      1    -1-      4-     &c. 
10  2       (iO)«  3       (10)' 

...,,,  .         100        1  ,11  1    1       1 

suTiilaily  hyp.  log. =  —    -f  - ■    +  —  --t-t, 

99       J  00         2    (lou)*        3     (100;5 

4-  Sec.  &c. 

With  respect  to  f,  the  last  remainder,  the  operation  of 
subtiacling  must  be  continued,  till  f  is  an  unit  integer  fol- 
lowed by  half  as  many  decimal  cyphers  as  the  number  of 
places  worked  to:  for  in  tliis  case  since  f  =  1  4"f — U 
>iyp.  log.  f  =:hyp.  log.  \\  +  (f— 1)|  =^(?-l)-'  5"  (f-O* 
+  &c.    =f-l, 

or  equals  the  decimal  part  of  f,  since  the  first  significant 
figure  in  (f— 1)'  would  btan.d  to  the  right  of  llie  last  signi- 
ficant figure  in  f— 1. 
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The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  method  is,   the  facility  cf 

computinsfthehvp.  logarithms  of  — ,    ,  8cc.  and  of  ob- 

9      99 

tainingthe  quantity  ^  ;   for  ^  is  obtained  by  a  simple  process 
of  subtraction. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to   find  the  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithm of    2  ; 

N  =  2  "^ 

2 
•  2 


1   •  3  = 
•   18 

J    .    f)2   : 

162 


:    R' 


1  •  458  =  R'' 
145S 


The  operation  R— — have 
y     ing  been  made  C  timesj 


1  .  3122  i=   R'^' 
13)22 


1  •   18098  =  R»» 
11 8098 


1  •  062882  =  R''  J 

Now  we  must  not  subtract  —  fronr  R„.  for  were  we  to 

10 

do  so,  there  would  be  no  integer  unit  in  the  next  remainder, 
and  we  must   retain   an  unit  in  order  to  compute  conveni- 

cntly  the  last  remainder  p  :  —  must  therefore  be  subtract- 

100 

ed,  thus 

1  •  062882 
1002S82 


1  •  05225318  =s  R'* 

and  continuing  this  operation,  it  will   be  found  that  thefe 

R  ^* 

are  6  operations  such  as  R''*    —  .*.  m'  —  6; 

^  100 


Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.  March,  I8O7, 
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moreover,  that  we  must  perform  6    operations    such    as 
K— 5_,8suchasR— ? ,  2  such  as R—^ 


10000  lOOOUO  1000000 

consequently  m"  m^"  w*'    are   respectively  =*=   6,  8,  2 : 
and  the  last  remainder  p  will  be  found  =  1.0000000411896, 
Hence 

hyp.  log.  2  =:  6  h.  1 -f  6  h.  1.  +  6  h.  1. . 

•'^      *=  9  99  9999 

J-  8  h.  1.  1^ +  2  h.  1.  12 -f  .00000004 11 89^. 

^  99999  999999 

.  The  author  gives  a  table  in    which    the  hyp.  logs,  of 

12.     ^        &.C.  and  of  their  multiples,  are  put  down  :  so  that 
9       99 
the  preceding  arithmetical  computation  is  easily  effected. 

After  the  method  above  described  the  hyp.  logarithms  of 
numbers  less  than  2  may  be  computed  ;  in  order  to  find  tlie 
byp.  logarithms  of  numbers  greater  than  2,  such  numbers 
must  be  previously  reduced  by  division,  powers  of  2  being 

the  divisors,  thus  5  =  2^  .  £  =  2'  .  ^  1  .  25^ 

4 

hyp.  log.  5  =  h.  1.  1  .  25 -f  2  h.  1.  2 

and  h.  1.  (I  .  25)  may  be  computed  as. above. 

Again,    10  =  2'  .  —  =  2'  (1  .  25) 

b 

IS  =  2'      i?  =23  (1.625) 
8 

.-.  hyp.  log.  13  —  3  h.  1.  2  +  h.  1.  1  .  625 

5548748  =  10«  (5  .  548748)  =  10«  .  2'  .    |il£i?Iil| 

4 

=  10^  .2^  (1  .387187) 

consequently  h.  1  (5548748)  =  6  h.  1.    JO  -f-  2  h.  I.  2  -f 

h.l.(l  .S8187.J 

We  have  sufficiently,  we  trust,  described  llie  principle  and 
conduct  of  this  logarithmic  compulation  for  the  compre- 
hension of  our  mathematical  readers  The  computatioUj  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  very  simple,  plain,  and  certain  :  it 
may  be  perfjrmed,  in  all  cases,  by  any  arith;netician.  The 
invention  of  the  principle  of  the  compulation  is  bigiily  cre-» 
ditable  to  the  iog^^nuily  ot'  its  author, 
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XVIIE. — Observations  on  the  Permanency  of  the  Varia- 
tion of  the  Compass  at  Jamaica.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  James 
Robertson,     p.  348. 

The  circumstance  relaied,   and  we  may  add,  established 
in  this  paper,  is  a  very  remarkable  one:  since  1660  the  com- 
pass   has   not   varied   at    Jamaica ;  it  is  now   what  it  was 
then  and  in   Haliey's   time,  f)|  degrees   east.      Admitting 
the   accuracy   ot"  INIr.  Robertson's  narration,  the    grounds 
on    which  this  fact   is   established  are    very  sure  and  satis- 
factory.   AH  grants  of  land  were  formerly  accompanied  with 
a  diagram  or  map  of  the  land  :  the  map    was  constructed 
by  a  magnetic    meridian,  and  in  a  map  of  the  same  land 
or  estate,    the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  still  Con- 
tinues the  same.     Since  the  original  grant,    new  taaps  have 
been  often  constructed,  and  when  of  tlie  same  estates,  they 
are  found  invariably  to  agree  with  the  ancient  maps  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic    meridian  ;  there   is    in   Jamaica 
very  little  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  R.,  of  ascertaining  the 
original  boundaries   of  estates  j  if  the    bounding   line   ran 
through    a  forest,  notches  were  cut  in  a  succession  of  trees 
to  mark  such    bounding  line;    many   of  the   trees   and  the 
notches  still  remain,  consequently    it  is  easy    to  determine 
the  inclination  of  these  bounding  lines  with   the    meridian 
lines :  the  comparison  of  the  present  inclination    with   the 
former  inclination  affords  results  such  as  we  have  noticed. 

Add  to  this,  particular  districts  were  formerly  divided  by 
boundaries  running  north  and  south  (magnetic)  or  east  and 
west  :  they  still,  examined  by  the  compass,  are  north  and 
south,  east  and  west. 

The  circumstance  related  in  this  paper,  were  we  igno- 
rant of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  would  not  be 
in  the  least  remarkable  :  it  is  now  remarkable  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  a  circumstance,  in  itself,  more  re- 
markable. The  theory  of  the  compass  is  scarcely  at  all 
understood  ;  yet  that  it  is  not  understood,  forms  the  subject 
rather  of  regret  than  of  complaint:  other  sciences  are 
invaded  or  subdued  by  the  industry  and  perseverance  of 
philosophers;  but  the  science  of  magnetism,  or  rather 
magnetism,  baffles  research,  and  its  secrets  will  probably 
not  be  discovered,  except  by  the  unexpected  light  of  some 
happy  discovery. 

XX — Observations  on  the  Variation,  and  on  the  Dip  of  the 
Magnetic  Needle,  made  at  the  Apartments  af  the  lioyal  So- 
ciety betrcfen  the  Years  17B0  and  1805  inclusive,  by  Mr, 
George  Gilpin,     p.  385. 

in  the  commencement  of  the  paper  Mr.  Gilpin  describea 
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the  situation  of  the  compass,  and  the  manner  of  observing 
its  Variation.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  his  tables, 
which  are  added  to  the  paper,  were  constructed  from  ob- 
servations made  every  day  during  sixteen  months,  and  from 
observations  made  each  day,  at  short  and  stated  intervals. 
These  observations  are  arranged  in  table  1st,  which  occu- 
pies sixteen  pages.  -  Tabic  3d,  contains,  besides  the  mean 
monthly  true  variation  and  mean  diurnal  alteration  of 
varialioii  for  Ihe  above  siKteen  months,  the  mean  month- 
ly true  variation  and  diurnal  alteration  of  variation  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  between  the  years  17S6  and  1805,  in« 
elusive. 

About  J 775  the  variation  was  found  to  increase  annually 
liCS.'lv  lo',  but  since  that  time  till  the  present  the  rate  of 
increase  has  diminished  :  it  is  now  very  small,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  variation  was  arrived  at  its  extremest  westerly  point. 

Itj  reo-ard  to  the  diurnal  variation,  that  appears  to  be 
stationary  about  7  ar  S  in  the  morning,  and  about  1  or  2 
in  the  afternoon  :  it  is  least  at  the  former  time,  greatest  at 
the  latter. 

From  observations  made  at  London  during  200  years,  it 
appears  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  variation  has  been 
nearly  thesame*^  but  in  a  subsequent  period  of  18  years  the 
decrease  of  the  annual  increase  has  been  very  rapid,  sc 
much  so,  that  the  annual  increase  from  179<5  to  1805  has 
not  exceeded  1'. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Gilpin  are  so  just  that 
they  deserve  to  be  here  noticed  and  inserted: 

•  I  cannot  conclude  tliis  paper  without  expressing  my  regret,  thai 
so  little  avail  should  have  been  made  of  the  numerous  opportunities 
which  have  been  afluided  to  travellers  and  others  in  the  last  ceur 
tury  for  niakifig  accurate  observations  with  proper  instruments, 
at  land,  on  the  variation  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  such  oh- 
servations  would  probably  have  afforded  some  curiousand  useful  facts, 
which  would  have  materially  assisted  in  forming  a  theory  much, 
more  certain  than  what  we  at  present  possess  :  the  present  received 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  diurnal  ^Iteration  of  variation  would  be 
confirmed  or  invalidated  ;  its  quantity  of  effect  in  different  places, 
a  most  desirable  acqui:?ition,  would  be  ascertained  ;  and  we  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  more  valuable  and  correct  information  oti 
the  variation  than  can  be  derived  from  observations  made  with 
the  common  azimuth  compass,  even  at  land,  owing  to  its  imperfect 
construction.  The  variation  thus  accurately  obtained  at  any  one 
period,  compaied  with  the  variation  correctly  ascertained  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  would  give  a  rate  ef  alteration  of  the  variation  which 
could  be  re/ied  on. 
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'  The  celebrated  Halley  thought  the  variation  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  Jhe  made  two  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  making  ob" 
scrvations  on  the  variation,  to  confirm  his  theory  advanced  inl683, 
and  soon  after  he  pubhshed  his  variation  chart.  Since  his  time  no 
better  theory  than  he  left  has  been  obtained,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  many  observations  have  been  niadeat  seaby  voyagers  ; 
but  these  observations,  made  generally  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
observer  at  the  lime  only,  are  therefore  seldom  preserved  ;  for 
unless  made  by  authority,  which  rarely  happens,  they  do  not  often 
meet  the  public  eye  ;  and  it  must  be  from  observations  made  with, 
care,  and  with  good  instruments,  carefully  registered  anti  properly 
arranged,  that  any  real  advantage  can  be  derived.  It  is  hoped 
therefore,  that  in  future  attention  to  this  subject  will  not  be  thought 
beneath  those  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  cbsentially  to  pro- 
mote an  undertaking  so  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  and  so 
valuable  and  useful  to  the  maritime  world/ 

XXL— Ow  the  DecfinafioNS  of  some  of  fheprinci[jalfxed 
Stars;  tcith  a  Description  of  au  astronomical  Circle,  andsome 
Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  circular  instruments.  By 
John  Fond,  Esq.     p.  420. 

The  obf^ervalions  on  the  declinaMons  of  the  fijce.!  stars 
were  made  with  au  astronomical  circle  two  feet  and  a  half 
diameter,  made  by  that  exceilent  artist  Mr.  Troughton  .  Mr. 
Pond  cun'ipares  his  observations  with  the  Greenwich  and 
certain  Armagh  observations,  and  ihen  suggests  an  ingenious 
and  a  ver}'  simple  mode,  of  correcting  the  latitudes  of 
places.  'I'he  declination  of  a  star  is  the  difference  between  its 
altitude  in  the  meridian  and  the  height  of  the  equator  above 
the  h  >rizon  :  the  latter  height  is  the  colatitude  of  the  place 
of  observation.  Hence,  since  with  good  instruments  and 
careful  observation  we  may  always  suppose  the  meridional 
altitudes  accurately  determined,  the  declination  of  the  star 
mustdepend  on  the  latitude  of  the  place;  and  hence,  since  the 
declination  is  the  same  quantity,  if  at  different  places  the 
declinations  of  the  same  stars  should  be  found  to  be  different, 
it  would  follow  that  the  latitudes  of  the  places  of  observa- 
tions were  inaccurately  determined,  and  required  some  cor- 
rection. Agreeably  to  the  principle  of  this  method,  Mr. 
Pond  has  examined  the  declinations  of  the  same  stars,  as 
put  down  from  observations  made  at  Greenwich,  Armagh, 
&c.  and  thinks  that  the  following  corrections  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  colatitudes  : 

Greenwich   +   1" 
Armagh        -f    l",     3 
Palermo       — •  l" 
Westbnry    —  u".     95 
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This  paper  concludes  with  the  description  of  Mr.  Trough- 
ton's  instrument,  and  with  the  register  or  table  of  Mr. 
Pond's  observations. 

XXII, — Observations  ayid  Remarks  en  the  Figure,  the 
Climate,  and  the  Atmosphere  of  Saturn,  and  its  Ming.  By 
JVilliam  Herschell,  LL.D.  F.li.S.  p.  4,55. 

The  curious  phenomenon  announced  last  year  by  Dr.  H., 
was  the  figure  of  Saturn,  flattened  towards  the  poles,  but  not 
bulging  out  towards  the  equatorial  parts  :  such  figure  evi- 
dently does  not  result  from  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
eflfects  of  a  centrifugal  force:  and  on  first  considerations, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  attraction  of 
the  ring.  But^  before  that  laborious  investigations  are  en- 
tered upon  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  physical  cause, 
tlie  phenomenon  ought  satisfactorily  and  certainly  to  be 
verified.  Dr.  H.  has  again  made  his  observations,  and  per- 
severes in  his  former  statement:  he  says,  the  greatest  curva- 
ture is  about  the  latitude  of  40  degrees,  but  he  a  little  alters 
liis  former  proportion  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  dia- 
meters :  this  proportion  according  to  the  present  paper 
ought  to  be  that  of  35,41  :  32.  In  confirmation  of  his  pre- 
sent opinion  the  learned  astronomer  finds  an  observation 
made  18  years  ago.     It  is  this  : 

*  August  2, 1788,  21''  58'.  20  feet  reflector,  power  SCO.  Admit- 
ting the  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
ring, the  planet  is  evidently  flattened  at  the  poles.  I  have  often  be- 
fore,and  again  this  evening,  supposed  the  shape  of  Saturn  not  to  be 
spheroidical  (like  that  of  Mars  and  Jupiter)  but  much  flattened  at 
the  poles,  and  also  a  very  little  flattened  at  the  equator;  but  this 
wants  more  exact  observations.' 

The  peculiarity  in  the  figure  of  Saturn,  according  toDr.H., 
cannot  be  observed  with  low  magnifying  powers, except  it  be 
previously  observed  with  high  magnifying  powers:  this  may 
be  a  true  circumstance,  but  it  is  an  odd  circumstance,  what 
we  should  not  have  expected.— We  hope  for  further  obser- 
vations of  this  phenomenon,  from  the  ingenious  and  inde- 
fatigable author  of  this  paper. 


Art.  IV. — Manual  of  Health  :  or,  the  Invalid  conducted 
aafehj  through  the  Seasons.  To  be  continued  occasionally. 
Vlmo.  5s.  boards.     Johnson.      1806. 

Til R  object  of  most  popular  treatises  on   the   subject  of 
health,  is  to  inform  mankind  on  the  nature  andcure  of  fre- 
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t^uentand  unimportant  ailments,  and  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  recurring  to  the  aid  of.  medical  practitioners  for 
every  trivial  disorder.  The  writer  of  thisimanual  seems  to 
have  an  opposite  end  in  view.  He  is  afraid  to  trust  the  un- 
initiated on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  is  exhorting  them 
to  be  perpetually  consulting  the  authorised  venders  of 
health.  A  common  cold  ought  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
three  days  without  a  prescription  ;  nor  is  the  simple  treat- 
ment he  recommends  to  be  ventured  upon  by  unprofessional 
people  '  without  advice.'  It  seems  then  that  the  people  are 
not  to  meddle  for  an  instant  with  that,  the  care  of  which  it 
is  their  daily  and  hourly  concern  to  preserve.  They  are  ta 
be  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pupilage,  and  the  greatest 
knowledge  they  can  hope  to  attain,  is  to  judge  when  it  is 
needful  to  apply  to  the  regular  professors.  Of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  these  professors,  he  would  impress  us  with 
the  most  exalted  ideas.  The.  road  of  life,  we  are  informed, 
is  dangerous  from  the  intricacy  of  its  branchings.  Terrible 
are  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  taking  a  false  direc- 
tion :  dark  hollow  ways,  deep  sloughs,  inextricable  thickets 
overgrown  with  piercing  thorns,  stan4  ready  to  receive  the 
bewildered  traveller  at  every  turn  : 

*  In  all  these  bye  places  are  planted  persons,  bearing  some  ana- 
logy to  the  monks  of  St.  Gothard.  Their  office  is  to  raise  the  fal- 
len, to  pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  the  hurt,  and  above  all  to  re- 
conduct wanderers  into  the  right  path.  Part  of  them  are  stationed 
in  the  right  path  itself  to  disarm  the  thundercloud  and  give  assis- 
tance in  case  of  accident.' 

If  these  beneficent  beings  fail  to  be  of  service,  it  is  not, 
we  are  told,  from  their  own  want  of  power,  but  principally 
because,  from  ignorance  and  conceit,  numbers  without  num- 
ber neglect  applying  in  time  to  the  helpers  or  guides.  And 
we  sometimes  find  it  brazenly  asserted,  and  sometimes  more 
darkly  insinuated,  that  in  the  most  formidable  disorders  fa- 
tality is  principally  caused,  either  by  this  tardiness  in  apply- 
ing for  advice,  or  by  perversely  neglecting  their  salutary 
precepts. 

This  is  all  very  fine  ;  and  when  we  see  these  sapient  pro- 
fessors live  themselves  exempt  from  the  evils  of  life;  wheri 
we  see  them  preserve  their  own  persons  from  gout,  theii" 
wives  from  cancers,  and  their  children  from  consumptions';^ 
the  public  will  doubtless  give  credit  to  such  magnificet^' 
])retensions.  Doctors  ourselves,  we  can  have  neither  wii^ri 
nor  object  in  disparaging  an  honourable  and  useful  profeSj- 
sion.  But  those  who  indulge  in  inflated  and  hyperbolic^! 
descriptions  of  its  powers,  must  be  thorouglily  ignorant  of  its 
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just  ol3Jects  and  legitimate  utility.  Tiiese  idle  boastings 
iiavebeen  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  nor 
have  they  ever  been  countenanced  by  the  great  improvers  of 
medicine.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  acknowledged  the 
imperfections  of  their  art,  and  have  deplored  the  innumer* 
able  occasions  in  which  it  disappoints  their  bopes.  How 
ridiculous  then  are  they  z/' they,  proceed  from  one,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  senseless  and  abortive  projects  ;  Mn  perpe- 
tually exciting  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the  public, 
and  in  as  constantly  disappointing  them  ? 

From  this  view  of  the  notions  and  objects  of  the  author,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  thing  of  medicine 
properly  sa  called  from  the  work  before  us.  The  first  part 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  treatise  (sufficiently  tedious) 
on  the  feeble  sensitive  temperament,  its  signs  and  causes. 
'  Oti  Sensibilifi/'  is  a  title  sufficiently  attractive  for  the 
class  of  readers  for  whom  the  work  is  obviously  designed  ; 
we  mean  that  portion  of  the  fashionable  community,  who 
amuse  themselves  with  medical  chit  chat;  and  whose 
opinions  give  the  vogue  to  a  fashionable  milliner,  a  fashion- 
able doctor,or  a  fashionable  medicine.  Hot  and  close  rooms, 
sedentary  habits,  originally  enfeebled  stamina,  tea-drinking, 
light  clothing,  and  so  forth,  are  thought  to  be  the  chief 
causes  to  which  is  attributed  the  diminished  vigour  of  the 
present  race.  And  to  correct  it  we  are  directed  to  be  pro- 
vided with  some  pursuit,  which  shall  keep  the  mind  alert 
and  the  body  in  exercise.  Doubtless,  the  advice  is  very 
good.  But  as  it  has  been  already  given  a  thousand  times, 
we  cannot  form  great  expectations  from  this  repetition  of 
it. 

In  the  part  which  corresponds  with  the  title  of  the  book 
we  meet  with  some  very  common-place  remarks  on  catarrh;  a 
receipt  to  make  pomade  de  vie;  directions  against  chilblains  ; 
orders  to  prevent  cold  feet,  by  a  mustard  fermentation  ; 
rold  knees,  by  mustard  poultices,  and  to  apply  the  same  to 
a  bald  head  if  cold;  with  some  delectable  remarks  on  fleecy 
hosiery.*  We  are  moreover  very  seriously  fnformed  that 
catching  cold  in  wet  weather  is  certainly  to  be  in  part  as- 
cribed to  abundant  moisture.  Very  kindly  therefore  does  he 
caution  us  against  wet  feet;  and  more  abundant  in  his  good- 
ness in  giving  us  a  preservative  against  the  danger.  As  we 
wish  to  enrich  onr  pages  with  good  things  wherever  we  find 
them,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following  receipt,  trusting 
that  cur  readers  will  set  a  proper  v.Iue  upon  it,  as  coming 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  eminent  philosopher  : 
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'    ■         .*  Melt  of  rtosin,  4  parts; 

Bees  wax,  6  parts  ; 
IMutton  suet;  8  parts  ; 
with  Linseed  oil,  16  parts/ 

This  mixture  warmed  and  frequently  applied  to  the  upper 
leather  and  soles  ot'theshoes^  is  said  to  have  kept  the  feet  of 
tlie  philosopher  himself  and  of  others  perlectly  dry  in  all  the 
dirt  of  a  wet  season. 

We  are  also  at  one  page  frightened  with  an  anatheilia 
against  buttered  toast  and  tea;  at  a  second  gravely  instruct- 
ed that  throwing  up  our  sashes  is  apt  to  give  us  cold,  and  at 
a  third  disgusted  with  a  filthy  tale  about  des  lavemem 
iVeau,  which  our  author  seems  to  think  very  amusing. 

But  we  have  not  room  for  all  the  wise  remarks  and 
profound  cautions  to  be  met  with  in  this  collection.  I^j 
the  specimens  we  have  given,  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
remainder.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  by  observing,  that 
our  author  seems  thoroughly  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
anonymous  publication.  It  is  an  useful  screen  against  the  con- 
tempt and  censure  of  the  learned  ;  and  assertions  may  ia 
this  form  be  hazarded,  which  no  one  who  has  the  slightest 
regard  for  character  would  dare  openly  to  maintain.  For 
example,  what  writer  of  common  decency  would  venture  to 
Sethis  name  to  the  following  sentence? 

'  To  me  there  appears  little  more  difticulty  in  distlncui^liin"  this 
complaint  (t/yopA'j/  u/V/ic  Arc////)  than  any  other  (locp-^eutcd  local  in- 
flammation, and  not  at  all  more  diiliculty  in  bubdiiin;^  it-  In  this,  as 
in  all  others,  active  measures  are  to  be  early  employed.  When  leit 
to  itself,  it  destroys  in  about  three  weeks.  At  any  time  withio,  the 
first  week  I  believe  it  will  gimerally  }ield  to  ait:  but  within  the 
first  three  days,  proper  proceedings,  are  Jhlluivcd  by  cettui/i  suc- 
€ess.' 

This  too  is  said  of  a  disease,  of  which,  we  know  not  that 
half  a  dozen  genuine  instances  of  recovery  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  medicine  !  As  we  cannot  suppose 
this  gross  falsehood  to  arise  from  ignorance,  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  it  but  to  downright  impudence  and  imposture  ? 
But  as  the  wanton  spreads  her  gauze  to  heighten  the  charms 
3he  affects  to  conceal,  so  the  veil  of  this  coquettish  writer 
-  is  made  designedly  transparent.  'I'hus  all  the  gossipi  may 
be  in  doubt  whether  most  to  admire,  the  prodigious  skill  or 
the  wonderful  modesty  of  the  author.  Obeuipyricism,  how 
Proteiform  are  thy  disguises  !  As  often  art  thou  found 
lurking  under  the  full  bottomed  wig  of  a  doctor,  as  in  the 
harlequin  jacket    of  a  mountebank.       We   have     observ- 
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ed  through  life  that  the  most  designing  and  often  the  most 
successful  of  empyrics  are  those  who  are  perpetually  railing 
against  the  frauds  of  quacks,  the  artifices  of  pretenders,  and 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  work  before  us  has  not  serv- 
ed to  alter  our  opinions. 


Art.  V. — A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a 
Fiexa  of  the  Moral  Education,  Discipline,  peculiar  Cus- 
toms, Religious  Principles,  political  and  civil  Economy 
find  Character  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Thomas 
Clarkson,  M.J.  Juthor  of  several  Essays  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Slave  Trade.  'Ihree  vols.  8vo.  \l.  7s.  boards. 
Longman.    180G. 

MR.  Clarkson,  the  author  of  these  interesting  volumes, 
is  well  known  and  highly  celebrated,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  every  part  of  civihzed  Europe,  wli^re  the  sym- 
pathies of  humanity  are  still  alive,  for  his  zealous,  long  and 
unceasing  exertions  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  To  this  great  and  good  cause  jVJr.  Clarkson  has  de- 
voted many  of  tljc  most  valuable  years  of  his  life  ;  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  he  has  sacrificed  both  his  interest  and 
his  health.  When  we  consider  the  spirit,  unbroken  by  re- 
sistance and  undismayed  by  obstacles,  which  Mr,  Clarkson 
lias  exhibited  in  tJMs  '  labour  of  love,'  we  cannot  help  rank- 
ing him  with  the  purest  philanthropists  of  any  age  or 
country.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  depreciate  the  merits  of 
Mr.  VVilberfoicc  in  this  important  question ;  but  we  must 
assert  that  tjic  superiority  of  praise  belongs  to  Mr.  Clark- 
son. It  was  owing  to  Mr.  Clarlcson  that  the  question  was  first 
agitated;  it  is  his  indefatigable  zeal,  by  which  such  a  mass 
of  damning  evidence  w;<s  collected  against  this  al)ominable 
trafiic  ;  it  is  Mr.  Claiksoii  who  has  travelled  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom  to  anollier  in  search  of  proof ;  it  is  he, 
Avhohas  brought  fads  to  liglit  respecting  tliis  unchristian 
commerce,  v.iiieli  would  otherwise  have  for  ever  been  conceal- 
ed ;  it  is  Mr.  C'larkson  who  lias  devoted  his  days  and  nights 
to  a  variety  t;f  exertions  and  of  toil,  litiieath  the  pressure 
of  whicli  there  is  har(-!ly  any  individual  w  ho  would  not  have 
sunk  in  despair.  The  history  of  his  travels,  correspondence, 
&c.  on  this  memorable  business  wouUl  of  itself  form  several 
volumes  of  considerable  interest.  We  trust  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Clarkson,  whatever  may  be  the  opposition  whicli 
he  has  ^xpcri-enced  from  the  selfish   and   tiic  intolerant  ©f 
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any  sector  party,   or  the  delraetion  with  vvbich  he  may 
have   been  assailed  by- those  who  are  enemies  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  Jiberty  and  knowledge,  will  long  shine  resplendent 
among  those  who  deserve  to    be  styled  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.     This  is  no  extravagance  of  eulogy  ;   it  is  only 
the  fair  meed  of  virtue,  the  just  retribution  of  philanthropj. 
We  will   now  proceed  to    the  consideration   of  the  Por- 
traiture of  Quakerism.    The  quakers,  greatly  to  their  credit, 
have  always  signalized  themselves  by  their  opposUion  to  the 
trade   in  slaves.     While  it  was  either  approved  or   at  leas* 
not  openly   censured  by    other  sects,  they  bore  testimony 
against  it.     Tf.ey  boldly  condemned   its   cruelty    and  injus- 
tice ;  and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  reflects  the    high- 
est honour   on  their  principles   and    their  practice.     It  was 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  quakers  to  this  iniquitous 
commerce  in    human   flesh,  which  principally  contributed 
to  produce  Mr.  Clarkson's   intimacy    with    the  sect,    which 
carried  him  so  often  to  their  houses,  and  rendered  him  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  sentiments,  their  habits  and  their  man- 
ners. In  his  numerous  and  repeated  visits  tg  the  houses  of  the 
society  of  friends,   Mr.    Claikson  was  enabled  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  discipline,   and  haUlts  beyond  what  has 
-  ever  been  obtained   b\'  any  other  individual  not  iiumedialelj 
connected  with  thesociety;  and  this  knowledge  he  has  com- 
municated in  the  present  work. 

The  great  object  of  quakerism,    which   in  this   respect  is 
certainly  more  closely  assimilated  to  the  true  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity than  that  of  any  other  sect,  appears  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  character,  that  transceiuiant  excellence  of  en- 
lightened humanity,  which  more  than  any  thing  else  exalt« 
the  nature  and  elevates  the  hopes  of  man.     And  the  means 
which  the  quakers  employ  for  this  noble  purpose   seem    ad- 
mirably adapted  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it   is    design- 
ed.    'J'he  discipline    to    which  they    obligti    their  youth  to 
submit,  i«  better  calculated  tlian  any  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted to  train  them  up  in  habits  of  virtue,  and  to  promote 
the  great  end  olmoral  education, — the  subjection  of  the  pas- 
sions.    Sensual  pleasure  is  the   rock  on    which    youth   most 
frequentl}^  split ;    but  while  we    behold   the    youth  of  otheiif 
sects  so  often  wrecked  on  this  alluring  but  faial  shore,  ho^v 
seldom  do  we  hear  of  any  quaker-youths,  who  become    tiie 
victims  of  an  intemperate  or  libiflinous    prodigality  r      The 
reason  is,  that  the  quakers  lose  no  time  arid    spare  no  pains 
in    subjecting  the    immature  mind  to  moral  restraigt ;    and 
by  assiduous  application  ihey  infuse  into    the    maimers  and 
the  sentiments  a  degree  of  mildness  and    moderation,  com- 
bined With  a  sort  o!  intellectual  gravity,  which  most  eliec- 
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tnally  curbs  the  propensity  to  any  excessive  indulgence 
or  any  lawless  dissipation.  They  sow  the  seeds  of  sobriety 
and  temperance  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  likely  to  root 
themselves  in  the  heart,  and  to  commauicate  a  salutary 
influence  to  the  whole  future  life.  Tliey  strictly  prohibit 
the  practice  of,  and  effectually  bar  the  access  to,  all  pleasures 
and  amusements,  which  are  riot  compatible  with  virtue  and 
with  innocence.  What  Christianity  mos't  imperiously 
commands  is  the  habit  of  self-government,  as  it  includes  a 
reasonable  controul  over  all  the  desires,  the  passions  and 
afFeclions  ;  and  this  habit  the  quakers  employ  the  most  effi- 
cacious methods  to  produce. 

Gaming  is  one  of  those  vices,  which   seems    prevalent  in 
every  state  of  society,  and  to  which    avarice  is  lor  ever  fur- 
nishing incentives.     Tiie  quakers  observing  this  [)ropensity, 
and  beholding  in  it  the  moat  ruinous  consequences  to    indi- 
viduals and  to  society,  very  wisely  proscribe   the   use  ol' all 
games  of  chance  ;  and  no  genuine  qiuiker  ever  plays  tor   a 
moneyed  stake.   While  many  reverciui  divines  of  other  deno- 
minations are  seen  busily  engaged  m  games    of   hazard   and 
chance,  aquaker  constantly  sliuns  them  with  virtuous  horror 
and  aversion.     Cards,  dice,  horse-racing,  cockfighiing,  and 
numberless  other  fashionable  waysof  wasting  money  and  time, 
of  marring  and  vitiating  the  heart,  constitute  no  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  quakers.      Ihey  seek  more  innocent  and 
more  salutary  recreations.     Even  the  minute  and  apparently 
inconsiderable  species  of  gaming  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
their  maxims  and  tlieir  practice,  though  tiie  world  m  general 
are  so  far  from  considering  them  as  eiiher  vicious   or   mis- 
chievous, that  they  are  regartled  not  only  as    matters   of  in-  | 
difference  but  as  means  of  iiinocentdiversion.     Eutcan  that 
be  indifferent  or  innocent  which  has  an    invariable  tendency 
to  spoil  the  temper  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of   a  frau- 
dulent or  nialevolent  disposition  ?  Can    that  be  esteemed    a 
harmless  pastime,  in  which  no  pleasure  can  be  purchased  biit 
by   another's    pain  ?      The  sensations    of  benevolence    are 
more  sweet  than  any  other  ;  they  are    the  product  of  that 
\irtue  which  is  the  most  pure;,  but  are  not    these  sensations 
almost  uniformly  banished   from   the   card  table   even  when 
the  stake  is  low    and   the    betting   not  high  .''       Do   we   not 
often  observe  people  who  at  other  times    appear    to   possess 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  unrufHed  bc-nignily,  wlio  nosooiicr 
sit  down   to   the   seductive   gjme  tl.an   the  noxioi.h  power 
seems  to  render  them  sullen,  pet  vish  and  irabcil>le  :    'ii'j..uulx 
no  material  interest  be  involved  in  the  issue  ot    the  gam e^ 
their  sensations  seem  to  vary  with  every  turn    of  tne  cards, 
and  the  smallest  mischance  is  sufficient  tc  distutb    their  se- 
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renity  or  to  inflame  their  resentment.  But  can  thut  be  a 
rational  or  virtuous  way  of  spending  time  or  of  seeking 
amusement,  whicii  is  productive  of  such  pernicious  and  im- 
moral consequences  ?  We  believe  tliat  we  by  no  means 
assert  any  thing  contrary  to  irulh,  when  we  say  tiiat  it  is 
impossible  for  an  individual  to  play  at  any  game  whatever 
for  a  moneyed  stake,  without  his  sensations  being  tinctured 
with  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  ill-will  towards  his  success- 
ful adversary.  He  is  besides  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  any  little  oversight  which  may  occur  ;  and 
where  he  cannot  conquer  by  skill,  it  seldom  happens  that 
he  will  not  et^eavour  to  sul)vert  by  fraud  In  short,  in  what- 
ever light  we  view  the  moral  consequences  which  are  likely 
to  accrue  from  those  species  of  gaining  which  appear  the 
most  venial  and  insii>;nificant,  we  cannot  but  rea;ard  tl.'em  as 
highly  mjunous  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence. Thus  far  therefore  we  approve  that  part  cf  the  qua- 
ker  discipline  which  lays  the  strictest  prohibitions  on  every 
species  of  gaming,  and  infuses  into  the  mind  of  youth  an 
utter  detestation  of  the  practice.  We  regard  Iheir  restric- 
tions in  this  respect  as  most  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  hap- 
piness. 

The  quakers,  who  are  a  sober,  judicious   people,  are  very 
apt  to  try  the  value  of  those   objects  which  are  most  highly 
valued  by  a  thoughtless  and  sensual  world,  by   the    criterion 
of  utility ;    and  hence   they   banish    from   their  education, 
those  accomplishments  which    aie  either   useless   in   ihem- 
gelves,  or  which  cannot  be  learned  vvilhout  a  greater  expence 
of  time  than  they  are  worth.     Thus  music  is  entirely  exclud- 
ed from    their    svsteni   of  education.       It   must   indeed    be 
acknowledged  that  such  a  proficiency  in  music,  as  is    requi- 
site to  please  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  present  age,   cannot 
be  acquired  without  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  objects. 
Physical    health,   intellectual    improvement,  and  even    the 
moral  virtues,  are  liable  to  be   lost   i^i    the  pursuit   of  what 
is   most  delightful,  while  it  is    placed  in    the  subordinate 
rank   of  accomplishments,   and    practised  only  as  an   oc- 
(jasional    recreation;    but  which  deserves    to    be   reprobat- 
ed  with    severity,  when   it  is   considered    as    an  object   of 
primary    excellence     and     transcendant   worth.       A    mo- 
dern finq  lady  has  perhaps   had  six  or  seven   years  in  the 
most  precious  and    improveable    part  of    her   life  exclu- 
sively  occupied    with   the    study   of    music,  and   she   haa 
teen  made  to  sit  from  four  to  eight  hours  every  day   at  her 
instrument,   whije  the  culture   of  the    mind   and   heart  has 
been  suspended  or  forgotten.  A  debilitated  fraipe  and  a  dis- 
eased sensibility  are  thus  produced,  which  uatit  her  for   all 
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the  duties  of  domestic  life  ;    and  though,  when  she  marries, 
her  fair  fingers  n7ay  elicit  melting  harmonies  from  the  strings 
of  the  harp  or  the  piano,  yet  these  will  be  found  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  comfortless  home,  or  the  squalid  want, 
■which  are  bat  too  apt  to  result  from  the  neglect  or  the  igno- 
rance of  household  lore.     Thus   the  very  harmonies  which 
she  warbles  b^?come  a    source  of  misery    and  strife.     There 
is  no  sphere  which  a  woman  becomes  so    well,  or  in  which 
she  shmes  with  such    an  unspotted   light,  as   the    domestic; 
and  whatever  tends  to  unfit  her  for  this  sphere,  in  which  she 
tletights  the  beholder  like  the  mild    aspect   of  the   evening 
star,   must    be  considered    as    pernicious.      But,  though   we 
would  prohibit  an  attention  to  music  to  the  neglect  of  more 
important  concerns,  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  so  ill  of  the 
good  sense  of  our   countrymen,  as   to    suppose    that  music 
may  not  be  taught  witl)  proper  restrictions,  or  used  without 
being' abused.     Man  must  liave  amusements  :  and   both  the 
mind  and  the  heart  are  improved  by  a  portion   of  innocent 
gaiety  and  recreation.     Now    music  is   one  of  those  modes 
of  recreation,  which,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  is  best  adapt- 
ed  to  give  a  pleasurable  turn  to  the  sensations,  to    revive 
the   drooping   spirits,   and    divert    the   lonely   hour.      And 
though  niusic    is  a    sensual   gratification,    yet     what  gra- 
tification is  more  refined  frosx  the   grossness  of  sense  ?    The 
appetite  for  harmony  is  the  least    selfish   of  the   appetites  ; 
it  is  notabliss  which  others  cannot  share.      It  not  only  tends 
to  banish  the  solitary  gloom,  but  to  promote  the  social  smile. 
While  a  lady  is    amusing    herself  on    the  piano,  her  whole 
family  may  partake  of   the  feast ;   and  every   inmate   in    the 
liousemay  be  cheered  by  the  enlivening  sound. 

The  quakers  are  enemies  to  all  theatrical  exhibitions  ;  hut 
some  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  ground  their  objections 
to  the  drama,  appear  to  us  very  iallacious  tind  unsound. 
One  of  their  objections  is,  that  in  the  representation  of  the 
drama,  men  personate  characlers  which  are  not  their  own. 
li'  lliis  objection  possessed  any  validity,  it  must  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  exertions  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic - 
muse;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  kings  jind  queens, 
lierocs  andheroines,&c.  8vc.  should  be  brought  to  perform  their 
own  parts  upon  thestage.  But  the  quakers  should  consider 
that  there  i<  a  very  essential  diilcrence  between  personating 
any  fictitious  character  on  tiie  stage,  in  order  to  instruct  or 
to  amuse,  and  acting  a  feigned  character  in  real  life,  in  order 
xo  injure  and  deceive.  I'o  the  first  no  moral  blame  can 
attach,  but  the  last  is  justly  ch.-u-geable  with  the  guilt  of 
hypocrisY  and  dissimulation.  A  man  without  any  deviation 
from    reclitudcj  njay  on  lUe  boards  of    the  theatre,,  express 
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joy  and  grief  which  he  does  not  feel,  because  it  is  previously 
understood  between  him  and  the    spectator,  that  the  joy  or 
grief  are  only   artificially  delineated  ;  but  he  who,  in   the 
transactions  of  real  life,  affects  to  rejoice    when  he   is  sor^ 
rowful,  or  to  grieve  when  he  is   glad,  attempts    lo   impose  a 
lie  upon  mankind,  and  to  be  thought  a  different  person  from 
what  he  is.     To  us  it  appears  thut  the    theatre,   much  as   it 
may   incur   the  censure   of   the   quakers,  is  often  a  better 
school  of  morals  than  the  pulpit,    inasmuch   as  lessong   of 
virtue  which  are  taught  by  example,   are  likely  to  be  more 
forcible  and  permanrnt,  than   those   which   are  inculcated 
only  by  the  invisible  abstractions  of  reason,  and  the  lifeless 
formality  of  argument.     We   are   no  friends  to   the    abuse 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  to  inanity  of  show,  or  obscenity  of 
dialogue;    but  we  think  that  Uie  positive  good  of  the  drama 
greatly  exceeds  the  contingent  evil;  and   where  good  and 
evil  are  so  blended,  as  they  are  in  all  human  things, this  pre- 
ponderance is  sufficient  to  determine  our  preference,  and  to 
fix  our  choice.     That  the  theatre,  even  in  itspresent  state,  is 
favourable  to  moral  impressions,  is  evident  from  the  plaudits, 
which  always  pass  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
when  an}'  disinterested  and  virtuous  action    is  represented, 
or  any  generous,  patriotic,  and  noble  sentiment  is  expressed. 
This  shews  that  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  are  in  a  right 
tone,  and  that  the  exertions  of   the  dramatic   muse  do  not 
pervert  or  vitiate  the  best  pulsations  of  the  heart.     Just  and 
striking  delineations  of  moral   character,  of  sensitive  mo- 
desty, generous  magnanimity,  and  incorruptible  worth  have 
always  been   favourites  with   the    public;  while  unblushing 
profligacy,  treacherous  meanness,  and   insidious  fraud  never 
fail  to  be  reprobated  and  despised.      The   impression  which 
such  exhibitions  make  upon  the    heart,  is  genial    to  virtue, 
and  unfavourable  to  vice.     Men   can  hardly  be  present  at 
the  spectacle   without  leaving  the   house   better   than    tbej' 
came.     Bacon  remarks  that  there  is  something   very  myste- 
rious,  but    very   powerfully   operative  in   the   sympathetic 
communication  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  between  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  brouglit  together  in  the  same  pUce  ;  and 
this  secret  agency  of  sensational  influence  is  very  visible  in 
the    representations    of    the  theatre.      This   influence,    as 
far  as  our  observation  extends,  is   uniformly  favourable    to 
virtuous  impressions,  which  are  frequently  seen  to    pervade 
the  audience  with  electrical  rapidity.     The  same    cannot  be 
said  ot    vicious    conduct  and    vicious   sentiments.      They 
meet  with  something   repulsive  in  the  breast  of  man  ;   they 
have  no  secret  attractions,  no  persuasive  influences  which 
elicit  the  vivid  admiration, which  pass  with  resistless  cogency 
from  heart  to  hearty  and  produce  bursts  of  general  applause. 
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This  is  ibe  homaGfe  only  of  .virluej  the  tribute  which  is  her 
due,  and  which  is  paid  to  her  in  the  theatre^  perhaps  even 
inore  than  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  quiikers  prohibit  the  use  of  dancing,  and  do  not  per- 
mit any  of  their  members  to  be  present  at  an  assembly  or  a 
ball.  In  this  respect  periiaps,  as  in  others,  they  may  with 
the  best  intentions  carry  their  prohibitions  too  i'ar,  and  go 
beyond  that  happy  medium  which  wisdom  and  which  vir- 
tue will  never  desire  to  leave.  Dancing  appears  to  us  very 
suitable  to  the  sprightliness  and  gaiety  of  youth,  but  by  no 
means  compatible  with  the  becoming  seriousness  and  gra- 
vity of  maturer  years.  There  is  something  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  in  seeing  a  man  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  rea- 
son and  capable  of  finding  amusement  in  a  hundred  more 
appropriate  ways,  performing  the  solemn  farce  of  a  minuet, 
or  pursuing-like  a  puppet,  the  intricate  thread  of  a  country 
dance.  The  latter  seems  congenial  enough  with  the  frolic 
levity  of  a  child,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational  man. 
We  are  no  enemies  to  festivity  and  mirth  :  but  it  should 
be  a  festivity  and  mirth  suited  to  the  character,  the  age 
and  circumstances.  The  gambol  of  the  kitten  may  appear 
very  awkward  in  the  cat.  The  levities  which  may  delight 
in  the  child,  may  be  disgusting  in  the  parent.  There  is 
a  degree  of  gravity  which  is  suited  to  the  rationality  of 
man  ;  and  of  which  man  should  not  entirely  lose  sight, 
even  in  his  pleasures  and  amusements.  To  see  a  number  of 
persons  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  of  blooming  damsels 
and  aged  dames,  of  volatile  youths  and  hoary  sires,  meet^ 
ing  together  merely  for  the  sake  of  frisking  up  and  down 
a  room  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  till  their  spirits  are  ex- 
hausted and  their  toes  are  sore,  must  appear  to  every  rati- 
onal observer  at  the  best  as  an  incongruous  amusement,  and 
a  ;foolish  waste  of  time.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
such  assemblies  are  usually  less  productive  of  pleasure  than 
of  pain,  that  they  more  often  generate  envy,  peevishness 
Und  malevolence,  than  benevolence  and  harmless  mirth, 
our  senseof  the  unfitness  of  these  amusements  as  they 
anj  generally  practised,  will  be  increased,  and  our  primary 
dislike  will  turn  into  moral  reprobation.  For  when  any 
thing  which  is  indiflerent  in  itself,  becomes  morally  perni- 
cious in  its  consequences,  the  indifference  ceases  to  be  an 
argument  against  the  practice.  Tliough  we  may  not  wish 
like  the.quakers  to  extend  the  prohibition  against  dancing 
to  the  youth  of  either  sex,  yet  we  think  that  no  married 
lady  ought  to  dance.  There  is  a  certain  gravity  of  demea- 
nour which  becomes  every  mistress  or  mother  of  a  family, 
frooi  which  sli,e  cannot  deviate  without  an  incongruity  of 
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conduct  ntterly  incompatible  with  her  character.  To  see 
a  sober  matron  such  as  every  married  woman  ought  to  be, 
weaving  the  maze  of  the  fantastic  dance  with  an  entire 
stranger,  v/ho  is  continually  paying  her  either  unmeaning 
or  unbecoming  complimencs,  admirnig  her  looks  or  squeez- 
ing her  hand,  appears  to  us  a  violation  of  modesty  and  deco- 
rum. I'he  momentary  pleasure  which  it  may  afford  cannot 
compensate  the  inconstancy  of  principle  or  levity  of  con- 
duct which  it  is  likely  to  produce. 

We  entirely  approve  the  prohibitions  which  the  quakera 
lay  on  the  use  of  novels.  We  deem  them  to  be  but  too 
generally  the  poison  both  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  They 
inspire  sentiments  and  sensations  incompatible  with  the 
plain  realities  of  life  ;  and  as  they  are  usually  written  with- 
out any  great  exertion  of  intellect,  they  are  seldom  rea(3 
wiih  any  increase  of  knowledge  or  any  improvement  of  the 
mind.  They  produce  a  sickly  sensibility  and  a  spurious  and 
counterfeit  morality. 

The  quakers  prohibit  all  diversions  of  the  field  ;  but  per- 
haps in.  this  instance  as  in  others  their  prohibitions  are  too 
general,   unconditional  and  austere.      Animals  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  put  to   death  with  the  least  possible  pain  ;  but 
then   it  should  be  remembered  that  the   law  of  nature  is, 
'  eat  or  be  eaten,*  and  that  there  are  many  birds   and  beasta 
which  are  grateful  to  the  palate  and  good  for  food,  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  put  to  death,  with  that  degree  of  suffer- 
ing  which    a   sensitive  benevolence   would  approve.     The 
world  is  so  constituted  that   the   pleasure   of  one  species  of 
sentient  beings  cannot  be  purchased  without  the  pain  of  ano- 
ther species;  and  hence   perhaps  enlarged  notions  of  the 
divine  benevolence  may  produce   a  reasonable  conviction 
of  the  future  lives  of  brutes,  as    a    retribution  for  their 
present  sufferings.     This  life  may  t9  them  as  well  as  to  man 
be  a  probationary  scene.— r-lf  the  charge  of  cruelty  be  brought 
against  the  diversions  of  the  field,  that  charge  may  be  exte- 
nuated bythis  consideration,that  these  verydiversions  tend  to 
cherish  and  to  multiply  the  very  animals  which  they  destro}^ 
If  the  sportsman  ultimately  take   away  their   lives,  betakes 
care  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  often  contri- 
butes to  prolong  the  period  of  their  existence.     They  enjoy 
on  the  whole  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  and  suffer  a  less 
degree  of  pain,  than   they  would  do  if  the  dog  or  the  gun 
w-ere   never  employed    for  their   destruction.     A  lingering 
death  by  famine  and  disease  can  hardly  be  thought  prefera- 
ble to  the  sudden  destruction  of  tlie  fowling  piece.    In  short, 
'  we  do  not  see  why  the  diversions  of  the  field  should  be  sub- 
ject to  any  such  moral  prohibitions  as  the  quakers  impose  ; 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.  Manhf  1807,  T 
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they  are  conducive  to  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  mati^ 
and  they  by  no  means  aggravate  the  natural  misery  of  the 
trute.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  make  morality  a  matter 
of  calculation  ;  bur  there  is  hardly  any  good  to  be  had  in  life 
without  a  mixture  of  evil,  or  any  pleasure  without  some  con- 
comitant circumstances  of  pain.  In  these  cases  it  will  be  often 
requisite  to  try  the  morahty  of  the  pleasure  or  the  good,  by 
the  quantity  of  mingled  evil  or  associated  pain.  Those 
■who  condemn  the  morality  of  the  chace  from  the  pain  which 
it  occasions  to  the  animal  which  is  pursued,  should  weigh  in 
the  other  scale,  the  vivid,  sympathetic  pleasure  of  the 
horses  and  the  dogs,  as  well  as  of  the  men  who  may  be  pre- 
sent in  the  field.  In  this  case,  according  to  that  system  of  a 
"balance  of  happiness  on  which  nature  seems  to  act,  the 
individual  paiii  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  accumu- 
lated pleasure.  Those  philanthropists  who  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  pleasure  of  myriads  ought  not  to  be  purchas- 
ed by  the  pain  of  one  sentient  bting,  seem  ignorant  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world.  That  may  seem  an  im- 
perfect system  in  which  the  pain  of  one  being  or  of  one 
class  of  beings,  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  ano- 
ther being,  or  of  another  class  of  beings;  but  such  is  the  system 
<5f  the  present  world  ;  and  to  us  who  believe  in  the  infinite  be- 
nevolence of  God,  it  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the  quakers  which  we  approve,  that 
there  are  others  which  we  condemn,  atid  that  there  are  some 
•which  we  think  just  only  within  certain  limitations.  The 
prohibitions  which  we  have  mentioned  constitute  the  basis 
of  their  moral  education  ;  they  are  in  some  measure  the 
decalogue  of  quakerism,  in  haGits  of  obedience  to  which 
the  young  are  educated  and  the  old  are  required  to  walk. 

We  consider  the  discipline  of  the  qnakers  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  There 
is  in  it  a  mixture  of  justice  and  of  charit}^,  which  we  highly 
commend.  According  to  the  quaker-system,  every  indivi- 
dual is  appointed  to  watch  over  another  for  his  good.  The 
rices  of  one  thus  become  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  all  ; 
and  every  offender  against  the  rules  of  liie. society  is  surround- 
ed by  a  sort  of  human  omnipresence,  which  operates  as  a 
powerful  restraint  on  every  act  of  immorality  and  disobe- 
dience. All  offenders  are  first  privately  admonished  before 
they  are  publicly  censured  ;  and,  after  this,  should  no  marks 
of  contrition  appear,  they  are  publicly  disowned.  This  is 
first  done  at  the  monthly  meeling  ;  from  which  however  the 
offender  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly  meeting  and  thence  to 
the  annual,  so  that  the  case  may  be  considered  and  reconsi-.' 
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dered  ;  and  no  sentence  is  likely  to  be  passed  which  is 
contrary  to  justice  and  to  mercy.  ^  The  notions  of  the 
quakers  on  criminal  jurisprudence  are  in  unison  with 
the  pure  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  They  are  inimical  to 
all  capital  punishments  ;  and  whefl  we  consider  that  the 
only  rational  and  moral  end  of  all  punishment  is  the  re- 
formation of  the  criminal,  we  must  be  convinced  that  capi- 
tal punishments  are  opposite  to  the  only  proper  end  of  pu- 
nishment. Though  the  laws  of  England  affix  a  capital  pu- 
nishment to  two  hundred  different  offences,  yet  tlie  terror 
which  they  inspire,  does  not  appear  in  any  degree  to  dimi- 
nish the  habits  of  criminality,  or  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes.  They  leave  no  room  for  trying  the  possibilities 
of  moral  reformation  :  in  short,  they  are  rather  vindictive 
than  just,  and  quite  unworthy  of  a  nation  which  is  acquainted 
with  the  comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  On  his 
arrival  in  America,Williaral^enn  established  a  system  ofjuris- 
prucfence,  in  which,  except  in  cases  of  murder,  no  capital 
punishment  was  allowed.  This  system  has  since  been  prac- 
tised in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  happiest  effects. 
Mercy  has  not  operated  to  the  increase  of  injustice.  Had  we 
no  other  obligation  to  the  quakers  than  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  this  enlightened  system,  we  ought  to  regard  the 
society  with  sensations  of  gratitude  and  respect. 

In  considering  the  '  peculiar  customs  of  the  quakers,'  Mr, 
C'arkson  notices  the  distin2:uishin2:  formalltv  of  their  dress. 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  Hrst  object  of  dress  is  decency  and 
comfort.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  any  person  professing 
the  christian  religion  can,  consistently  with  that  pro- 
fession, adopt  any  dress  which  excites  the  idea  of  immodesty 
in  the  spectator.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  ornament  is  at 
ail  incompatible  with  comfort;  or  that  elegance  may  not  be 
studied  and  decency  preserved.  In  this  respect  the  qua- 
kers appear  to  us  to  carry  their  restrictions  to  excess.  Had 
indeed  a  qiiaker  been  suffered  to  modify  the  structure  or  to 
colour  the  surface  of  creation,  a  monotonous  formality  and 
a  dusky  unrelieved  gloom  would  have  superseded  the  variety  of 
form,  the  richness  of  embellishment,  and  the  blush  of  light 
Avhich  we  now  behold.  The  birds  would  have  been  stripped  of 
theirpkHnage,and  the  dowers  of  their  hues.  We  should  not, 
})erhaps,  have  been  deiighted  with  the  respendent  glories  of 
the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ;  with  the  golden  tints  of  the 
autumn,  or  the  vivid  odours  of  the  spring.  The  works  of 
nature  appear  to  have  been  designed  not  only  for  our  use, 
but  our  imitation  ;  not  only  to  hll  us  with  admiration,  but  to 
perfect  us  in  art.  In  nature  we  behold  an  unceasing  variety 
pf  colour  and   of  form.     There  is  no  coldness  in  her  aspect 
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no  uniformity  in    her    appearance.     Her   robes   are  of  lh<; 
most  changeful  make,  and  of  the  richest  dyes.     Here  thea 
we  have  a  fuuhless  pattern  for  imitation  ;  but  it  is  a  pattern 
which  furnishes  no  sanction  for  the  formal  and  sombre  garb 
of  quakerism.     The  works  of  nature  inspire  a  taste  for    the 
beautiful  in   colour  and   in  form  ;   but  tlie   practice  of  the 
quakers  would  chill  that  taste,  or  leave    it  without  employ. 
Providence   has  furnished  a  richly    decorated  drapery  for 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  ; 
but  man,  who  is  endued  with   a  superior  degree  of  intellect, 
and  a  superior  faculty  of  imitation  ;    man,  who  can    abstract 
and  combine,  is  left  to  furnish    himself  with    those  exterior 
iiabiliments,  which  may  not  only  preserve  but  decorate,  not 
only  comfort    but  adorn.     Por    the  purpose  of  dress,  if  we 
consider  the  matter  rationally,  and    view  man  as    a   being 
formed  for  manufactures  and  for  arts,  is   not  merely  to  pro- 
tect from  the  inclemencies  of   the   air,   but   to  add    to   the 
beauty  of  the  appearance.     It  is   not  merely    abstract  uti- 
lity, but  elegance  and  grace  ;  and  whatever  poets  may  feign 
of  '  beauty  unadorned',  certain  it  is  that  beauty  attired  not 
with  spurious,  but  with  real  taste,  not   witti  false   but   with 
genuineelegance,  is  increased  in  its  loveliness  and  heightened 
in  its   charm.     A   beauty  habited    in  the   stifl'  formalities  of 
the  quajier  garb,  and  a  similar  beauty   apparelled  in   a   stile 
of  simple  but  flowing  elegance,  would  excite  very    dill'erent 
sensations,  and  be  very  differently  esteemed.     The  quakers 
not  only  prohibit  any  ornaments    in   their  dress,  bnt   in    the 
furniture  of  their  houses.     Their  only   object   seems    to  be 
plain,  unmixed  utility,  without  any  of  that  beauty  of  exte- 
rior appearance,  or  exuberance  of  ornament  which    are   so 
visible  in  the  works  of  creation.     It  must  therefore  be   evi- 
dentthat  the  system   of  quakerism   is  very    unfavourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts,  and   that  if  this  country   had  been 
peopled  only  by  persons  of  this  sect,  our  manufactures  would 
never  have  attained  their  present  bloom  of  beauty  and   per- 
fection.    Painting  would  not  have  touched   her  pencil,  nor 
Poetry  her  lyre.     We  should  probably  have  manufactured 
only  coarse  goods  of  the  first  necessity  ;  and  the    number- 
less articles  of  convenience,  of  elegance,   and    ornament, 
which,  while  they  eyaploy  the   industry  of  thousands,  con- 
stitute the  comfort  and  the  delightof  social  life,  would  never 
have  been  produced.  It  is  clear  then  that  quakerism  is  a  sysr 
tern  very  adverse  to  the  progress   of  civilization   and  refine- 
pient.     At  the    word    refinement  perhaps  the   rigid   advo- 
cates of  quakerism  will  stand  aghast,  as  if  it  were  destructive 
to    the  morals   of  society;   but  if  b}'   refinement  we   mean 
that  which  purges  off  the  grossness  of  the  manners,   whi^U 
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-heightens  ihe  sensations  of  delicacy,  and  infuses  into  the 
mixed  intercourse  of  life  a  degree  or  civility  and  courtesy 
which  gives  a  charm  to  existence,,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
relinetnent  operates  to  the  prevention  of  vice^  and  the  en- 
couragement of  virtue.  There  are  many  things  which  are 
indifferent  in  themselves  and  harmless  in  their  consequences, 
on  the  practice  ol"  which  the  quakers  appear  to  insist  witli 
unreasonable  pertinacity.  Tlius  whether  a  person  address 
anollier  with  a  thou  or  a  i/ou,  or  whether  a  dny  or  a  month 
be  called  by  thi.s  name  or  by  that,  is  morally  a  point  of 
inconsiderable  moment;  but  the  quakers  seem  to  insist  on 
the  ^/io/(,  &,c.  as  if  some  essential  interest  depended  an  the 
use.  In  things  indifferent,  a  conformity  to  general  custom 
seems  more  genial  to  that  spirit  of  general  good  will,  which  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  than  a  ridiculous  singularity.  The 
deviation  from  general  custom,  in  matters  of  irivicd  mo- 
ment, shews  littleness  of  mind,  or  greatness  of  vanity  ;  and 
he,  who  will  pugnaciously  contend  for  the  importance  of 
such  frivolous  minutiro,  seems  to  be  but  faintly  tinctured 
witii  the  comprehensive  charity  of  the  gospel. 

The  Christianity  of  the  quakers  is  not  coupled  with  any 
ceremonial  observances.  They  even  omit  the  practice  of 
baptism,  and  what  is  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord.  Nei- 
ther are  their  marriages  celebrated  with  any  religious 
forms.  The  parties  mutually  pledge  the  affections  of  their 
hearts;  and  the  vow  is  quite  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  the  j)riest.  True  marriage 
is  entirely  an  union  of  the  heart ;  and  we  believe  that 
Christianity,  when  rightly  understood,  acknowledges  no 
other. 

They  likewise  avoid  all  pomp  and  pageantry  in  their  funerals. 
They  convey  the  body  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  toits  kin- 
dred dust.  The  moral  lesson  indeed,  which  every  funeral 
ought  to  inculcate  respecting  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  is  perhaps  most  forcibly  impressed  without  any  prodi- 
gality of  expence,  or  an}"-  hypocritical  mummery  of  woe. 
Mr.  Clarkson  has  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  this 
subject.  'J  he  quakers  erect  no  tomb-stones  or  monuments 
to  their  dead  ;  and  their  grave-yards  have  no  inscnptlons 
which  teaci)  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.  Perhaps  in  this 
respect,  they  carry  their  prohibitions  to  too  great  a  length  ; 
for  such  memorials,  though  useless  to  the  deceased,  aie  clear 
to  the  survivors;  and  on  such  asubject,  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  pay  some  respect  to  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind. \Vho  does  not  love  to  visit  the  spot  where  some  dear 
friend  or  relative  is  at  rest,  the  tomb  where  genius  or  worth 
is  laid  ?  Hence  we  may  derive  very  salutary  impressions^  and 
improve  the  sensibilities  of  our  hearts. 
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Mr.  Clarkson  states, that  in  this  country,  the  practice  of 
agriculture  is  declining  among. the  quukers;  and  this  we 
were  sorry  to  learn,  as  we  consider  the  cjuakersby  their  man- 
ners and  their  habits  to  be  peciiharly  fitted  tor  rural  Ufe. 
The  imposition  of  tylhes,  to  which  tliey,  in  common  with 
many  othergood  and  wise  men,  entertain  such  forcible  ob- 
jections, is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  reason  which  in- 
duces them  to  withdraw  their  capitals  from  agriculture  to 
commerce,  and  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town. 

The  quakers  never  go  to  law  with  each  other,  but  settle 
their  disputes  by  arbitration.  In  this  respect,  their  conduct 
is  more  accordant  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  than  that 
of  any  other  sect  of  christians.  A  quaker  who  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  is  never  considered  as  a  member  entitled  to  every 
privilege  of  ihe  society,  till  he  has  paid  the  whole  of  his 
debts.  For  this  regulation,  as  well  as  for  the  care  Vvhich 
they  take  of  their  poor,  the  society  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  Among  the  quakers,  we  never  see  either  haggard 
misery,  or  squalid  want.  They  are  a  ne-it,  a  frugal,  and  a 
bappy  people  ;  and  as  they  never  engage  ia  any  games  of 
chance,  or  play  for  a  nionied  stake,  they  do  not  often 
experience  those  sudden  subversions  of  fortune,  those  dread 
and  eventful  vicissitudes  which  aie  so  common  in  the  world. 
In  them  we  may  see  something  to  blame,  but  from  them  we 
liavemuch  to  learn. 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  quakers  appear  to  us  very  op- 
posite to  their  good  sense  in  other  respects.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  principally  owing  to  their  contempt  of  liuman 
learning,  and  liieir  consequent  ignorance  of  scriptural 
phraseology.  Hence  they  become  liable  to  the  charge  of 
iuperslitioii,  with  wliich  their  theology  abounds.  Their 
religious  tenets  as  well  as  those  of  other  sects,  appear 
to  us  to  be  perplexed*  and  confused  from  the  indefinite 
%i%e  of  terms.  The  use  of  terms,  to  which  no  definite 
'dea  is  afiixed,  is  tiie  most  fruillul  source  of  absurdity  and 
contention  in  iheoiogy  and  in  morals.  Where  men  attach 
clear  and  cielaiite  ideas  to  tljc  terms  which  they  use,  no 
doubt  can  be  engendered  and  no  disputes  a.'ise  ;  but  where 
terras  are  U3ed  v%liich  have  either  an  ambiguity  of  sense, 
or  no  sense  at  all,  tiie  minds  of  men  must  be  bewildered  in 
endless  a:id  Iruitless  disputation.  The  quakers  assert  that 
God  '  in  addition  io  the  gift  of  iniellecl,  gave  to  man  a 
^^iriLuatfacultij,'  by  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ciarkson's  ex- 
position, they  apj)ear  to  understand  'something  superior 
to  the  rational  ,part  of  his  nature.'  Th.is  is  said  (vol.  ii. 
p.  115,)  to  haye  made  him  know  things  not  intelligible 
solely  by  his  rca.^on  j    aua  to   have  made  hiav  spiritually 
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minded.'     Here  we  conceive   that  all   distinctness  of  ideas 
is  lost   in  a   labyrinth  of  words.     For  in  the    first  place, 
we  have  been   always    taught  to  believe  that   reason   was 
the  preeminent,    the  highest  faculty  in  man  ;  but  the  qua- 
kers  affect  to  teacli  us  that  there  is  some  faculty  higher  than 
this,  to  which   tiiey  give  the   ambiguous  name  of  spiritual. 
For  if  by  spiritual  they  do  not  mean  rational  or  intellectual, 
what  is  it  that  they  mean  ?   Have  their  words  any  meaning, 
orno  meaning  at  all  ^     To  us  they  appeaca  mere  theological 
sound,  signifying  nothing.  Man  has  only  one  mind  or  soul,  to 
which  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  individual  are,  or  ought, 
to  be  subordinate.     The  scripture  teaches  us  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  compounded    of  the  rational  and  animal,  of  the 
sensitive  and  the  cogitative    faculty.     But  the  metaphysical 
lore    of   the   quakers   appoints   a    third  and    more  imperial 
faculty  to   preside  over  these;  but   as  this  appears  to  be  a 
mere  gratuitous  supposition,  in  the  support  of  which  not  one 
single  factor  argument  can   be  adduced,  w'e  shall  make  no 
apology  for  denying  its  existence, and  deeming  it  a  mere  airy 
creation  of  the  brain.     It  is  the  rational,  and  no  other  facul- 
ty in  the  breast  of  man,  which  discerns  good  from  evil,  truth 
from  error,  virtue  from  depravity.     In  all,  this  faculty  is  the 
same  in  kind,   though  difl'ering  in  degree.     In  some  persons, 
as    in  Moses    and  others    of  the  .Jewish  prophets,  this  fa- 
culty was  illuminated  by  iielp  from  above  ;  but  that  reason 
on  which  superior  energies    w^re    breathed    by  the  spirit  of 
God,  was  reason  still.  Those  persons  who  were  thus  enlight- 
ened bv  a  celestial  inflnence,  possessed   a  reason  which   dif- 
fered not  in  kind,  but  only  in  the  degree  of  activity,  and  the 
■power  of  exertion,  from  that  of  other  mortals.     I'he  reason 
of  Newton  may  have  been  very  superior  to  that  of  his  foot- 
man ;  but  still  It  was  the  same  faculty,  only  more  highly  cul- 
tured and  improved.     The"  quakers   say  that  if  a  ujan  have 
not  a  portion  of  the  same   spirit  as  JV^oses,  Sec.  he  cannot 
know  spiritual   thit)gs.        Now    if  they  mean    ih-itifaman 
have  not  a  highly  improved,  or  divinely  ill;;minated  reason, 
lae  cannot   understand  any   thing  highly  rational,    we  may 
athx  some  clear  idea  to  the  words  ;  but  let  us  not  be  led  into 
error  by  assertions    with.out    proof,  or  sounds  v.ithout  sense. 
By  spirit    and   s[)irltual  understanding,  the    quake's  do   not 
n:iean  merely  reason  highly  cultivated  or  divinely  illununated, 
but  the  supernatural    infusion    of  something  superior  to  the 
rational  facultv,and  which  entirely  supersedes  its  use.  Against 
this  doctrine,  Ave  enter  our  solemn  protest ;  we  consider  it  a? 
SGn.';eles5   and  absurd,  tlie    child   of  superstition  and  die  pa- 
rent of  folly.      With  the    quakers  the  spirit^  as  they  call  it, 
is   said   to  be  a  more  infahible  guide  than    either  reason  or 
the  ficripluie^^;  but  ^vhat  is  this  .^-^rit,  ofwhicii  th^v'  bor^r^ 
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but  the  mere  phantasm  of  the  brain,  the  pleasurable  illusion 
of  the  nerves  r  With  them  every  pra^'er  which  they  utter  and 
every  sermon  whicli  they  preach,  is  supposed  to  be  theim- 
mediace  effect  of  inspiration.     And   this  inspiration  they  be- 
lieve to  he  most  frequent  when   the    rational  faculty  is  most 
inert*.     Hence  we  see  into    what   errors  and  absurdities  they 
are  liable    to    rush  ;  for  when  men    wilfully  suffer  the  light 
of  reason  to  be  obscured,  or  purposely  deviate  from  its  direc- 
tions, their  own    bewildered  sensations,    their  selfishness ©r 
their  ignorance,  will  plunge  them  into  the  most  outrageous 
excesses  or  make  them  harbour  the  most  extravagant  con- 
ceits.    The  cjuakers  lay    claim  to  what  they  call  a  superna- 
tural   gift ;    but  a  supernatural   gift  is  to  be  known  only  by 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.     But  can  the  quakers 
"Work  miracles,  or  did  any   of  their  sect  to  whom  they  have 
supposed  the  most  extraordinary  gifts  to  have   been  dispen- 
sed, ever  possess  this  supernatural  power?  Why  then  should 
the  quakers    make  a  boast  of  pretensions    which  are  so  un- 
founded and  so  vain  ?     Perhaps  they  will  say  that  their  own 
sensationsare  no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  inspiration  which 
they  claim.     But  if  sensation   be  consideredas  the  proof  of 
supernatural  influence,  there  is  no  delusion  which  may  not 
become  a  palpable  reality.     The  sensations  of  any  maniacal 
visionary,  who  fancies  himself  a  king,,  may  be  a  proof  that 
he  actually  holds  in  his  hand   the   very  sceptre  which  exists 
only  in  his  mind.     The  dagger  whicli  troubled  the  mental  vi- 
sion of  Macbeth  might  thus,  instead  of  being  fasliioncd  ouIt 
of  the  thin  and  pliant  air,    be  proved  a  solid  fabric  ot  iron  OE 
of  steel.     In  respect  to    their  spiritual  pi,;etensions, the  qua-r. 
kers  approach  mere  nearly  than  we  could  wish  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  methodisl:     and  this   is  owing  to  both  equal!  j 
discardinff    tlie  tlhcction  of  the  rational  faculty  in    matters 
of  religion,  and  placing   their  titist  in  sensational  delusions, 
which  are  as  unsubstantial  as   the  last  nighl's  dreara.     The 
explanations  which  the  quakers    affix  to  several  passages  of 
scripture  in  order  to  accommodate    them  to  the  peculiar  no- 
tions of  their  own  sect,  discover  a  tioLal  ignorance  of  scrip- 
tural criticism  and  of  Jewish  phraseology,     it  would  lead  us. 
into  too  prolix  and  copious  a  detail  to  notice  all  these  mista- 
ken and  fallacious   interpretations;    but  they    will   readily 
strike  every  person  who  has  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  theological  erudition. 

We  must  all  know  that  all  promises  and  affirmations  are 
morally  as  binding  on  the  conscience  as  if  they  were  ratified 
by  oaths  ;  and  if  a  quaker  hold  his  word  as  sacred  as  a  per- 
son of  another  sect  holds  his  oath,  it  is  plain  timt  the  qua- 
ker has  the  justest  notions  of  the  sanctity  of  tiuth.    Where 
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trulli  is  reverenced  oaths  are  unnecessary;  and  to  suppose 
that  a  promise  or  an  aiiirmalion  made  in  one  particuUu-  ronu 
of  words  is  more  obligatory  than  in  another,  seems  to  liave  a 
tendency  to  make  that  regard  tor  truth  wliich  ought  to  he 
unceasingly  habitual,  felt  only  on  particular  occasions,  or 
depend  on  the  force  of  a  formal  rite. 

We  agree  with  the  quakers  in  their  detestation  of  offensive 
war — that  pest  of  the  earth  and  scourge  of  man;  hut  in  the  pre- 
sent state  oftlie  world,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  nation 
should  Jong'preserve  its  independence,  which  is  not  suHiciently 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms  to  be  able  to  defend  its^U' 
against  the  aggression  of  every  assailant.  Were  the  peopUi 
of  this  country  all  quakers,  we  should  long  ago  have  beheld 
the  triumphal  entry  of  Bonaparte  into  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  enjpire.  VV^e  think  however  that  the  pncific  spirit  of 
the  quakers,  as  far  as  it  opposes  all  wars  of  aggression  and 
of  conquest,  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  ;  n\.d 
vre  most  devoutly  breath  our  wishes  to  heaven  that  that 
spirit  may  be  rapidly  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

The  women  who  belong  to  t!ic  societv  of  friends,  appear 
to   excel   all  those  who  belong  to  any  otlier  sect  in  th.e  do- 
mestic virtues.     This  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  that  sa- 
lutary discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  tb.eir  voiUh, 
which  inures  them  to  the  difiieult  art  oi' sf/j-gfyvennnfid  ivani 
their  earliest  years.     The  quaker  ladies  are  not  such  extrit- 
vagant  votaries  of  pleasure  as  ihose  who  move  in  a  more  fa- 
shionable circle.     The  wife  of  a  ijuaker  seeks  not  for  amuse- 
raeni  or  delight  in  the  giddy  round  of  dissipation  ;  she  is  never 
seen  at  operas,  balls,  and  masquerades.     She  seldom  stray* 
from  her  own  fire-side,;  she  makes  her  home  her  heaven  ;  and 
Lence  the  marriages  of  the  quakers  are  net  often  a  source  ot" 
mfelicity.  A  woman  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  for 
happiness  any  where  but  at  home  :  thus  instead  of  being  a. 
domestic  good  she  is  a  domestic  evil ;  and  the  man  who  hoped 
to  find  in  her  the  qualities  of  a  wife,  (perceives  to  his  sorro".v 
that  she  possesses  only  the  habits  of  a  libertine.     Instead  ot' 
having  an  help  meet  for  him,  the  sanctuary  of  iiis  confidence, 
and  the  solace    of  his   woe,  he   experiences  an  unsuitable 
companion,  a  treacherous  friend,  and  a  perpetual  source  of 
inquietude  and  care.     When  a  woman  is   for  ever  roaming 
abroad  in  quest  of  the  pleasure  which  she  onght  to  find  at 
home,  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  lax  principles  and  a   vitiated 
heart;  alike  unfit  for  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  or  a    wife. 
Let  our  fair  countrywomen  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue  from  the  example  of  their  own  seK  among  the  qua- 
kers ;.  and  we  will  venture  to  assure  them  Ihat^  by  a  more  di- 
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ligent  practice  of  the  silent,  tlie  unostentatious,  and  the  re* 
tired  domestic  virtnes,  they  will  increase  their  power  of  cap-  ' 
tivationand  their  stock  ot  happiness,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  ever  can  by  rushing  into  the  ceaseless  eddy  of  fashion- 
able dissipation,  by  which  the  health  is  injured  and  the  con- 
science is  depraved. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  quakers  are  a  highly  moral 
people.  Their  errors  are  errors  of  thejudgment  rather  than 
of  the  heart;  and  if  their  system  be  mingled  with  many  ab- 
surdities, it  still  deserves  our  respect  for  the  virtues  which  it 
appears  to  produce,  and  for  the  great  mass  of  integrity  and 
•worth  which  the  society  of  friends  contains.  Mr. Clarkson 
lias  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  community  by  the 
faithful  dehneation  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  education, 
sentiments,  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  society. 
We  have  perused  his  volumes  with  pleasure;  we  have  been 
instructed  by  many  of  the  observations;  and  we  discover  in 
the  whole  a  vigour  of  thought  and  a  depth  of  reflection  which 
belong  to  no  ordinary  man. 


Art.  VI. —  Poems,  bjj  the  Reverend  Kichard  Mant,  M.A. 
and  latt  Fellozc  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  JVitk  nn  Jp- 
pnnliv,  confriining  the  Slnie,  6;c.  Longman.  Ih.  (>d. 
hoards.      1805. 

\Vr.  know  of  no  greater  ujisfortune  that  can  befal  a 
man  ofcommon  spuse  and  ordinary  attainments,  than  an  er- 
roneous conviction  ("f  possessing  poetical  genius.  From  the 
Tuoment  ibis  unlucky  idea  takes, root  in  his  mind,  he  ne- 
glects those  duller  pursuits  in  whicii  nature  may  have  formed 
iiim  to  excel,  aufl  makes  aU  liis  studies  subservient  to  the 
attaiiuneuL  of  an  o'DJect  forever  placed  beyond  [lis  farthe^K 
reach,  'I'liough  h^iiiself  a  striking  example  of  that  uiedio- 
fritv  of  talent  which  he  pretends  to  undervalue,  he  looks  wilii 
disdain  on  the  luunble  reputation  of  sound  jn>lginent  or  well- 
directed  industry,  and  boldly  aims  at  a  prt/.e  which  tauiu 
has  consceratcd  to  genius.  He  thus  spends  his  life  in  una- 
vailiuii-  exeriions,  jind  if  he  esc'.'.pe  the  doom  of  oblivion, 
u«:qu;res  a  notoriety  of  elubious  honour,  of  which  more  men 
would  he  aphauK'd  liian  envious. 

Tlie  piesciU  age  is  neihups  uiore  prolitic  of  such  persons 
Tficui  auv  wliicli  has  beeii  cursed  wiih  the-plague  of  poetry. 
We  could  enumeraSc  some  dozeu  of  well-disposed  gentlenteu 
who  have  fiillen  intu  a  Mia:ige  habit  of  publishing  execrable 
verse  with  iluir  names  vx  tull  leuntli,  so  cotiiplelelv  have 
they  lost  uU  fGcliiig  of    shame,     'i'hey   thus  prevent  their 
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friends  from  considering  them  in  that  respectable  ligbt  in 
'v^hich  unbroken  silence  generally  presents  people  of  slender 
capacity;  while  they  intimate  their  existence  to  ihe  public  by 
documents  that  also  establish  tlieir  mentiil  imbecility.  There 
is  an  £imiable  delicacy  in  private  friendship,  which  prevents 
good  judges  ot  poetical  composition  from  flatly  informing 
poetasters  that  their  etfusions  are  not  fit  for  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  the  nurslingsof  the  muse  are  in  general  too  con- 
ceited lo  listen  to  the  voice  of  public  criticism.  They  de- 
li"-ht  in  abusing  to  their  acquaintance  the  weak  and  silly 
article  that  appeared  in  such  a  review,  and  pretend  to  treat 
it  with  magnanimous  indifference,  as  the  effusion  of  ill- 
natured  ignorance  or  of  secret  malice.  That  any  rational 
bein«- can  really  dislike  their  verses  seems  a  supposition  too 
extravagant- even  for  their  poetical  fancy  ;  and  with  all  the 
proud  demeanour  of  assured  inspiration,  they  claim  from 
society  applause  which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  appear  uncon- 
scious of  the  derision  which  it  cannot  withhold. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  person  into  whose  constitution 
this  poetical  fever  has  more  deeply  insinuated  itsslf,  than 
that  of  the  Reverend  Richard  iViant,  A.M.  late  fellow  of 
Oriel  Colle2;e,  Oxford.  The  first  symptoms  of  it,  as  far  as 
we  know,  that  he  openly  exhibited,  were  indubitable  and 
alarming  :  he  got  into  his  hands  the  harmless  and  ingenious 
Tom  Warton,  and  in  a  fit  of  merciless  phrenzy  buried  the 
napless  wight  under  a  load  of  commentary  that  soon  stided 
iiis  dying  cries  : 

'  Awhile  (hi>  living  hill 
IIcavM  with  convulsive  throes, — and  all  was  still  !* 

Pv  those  unacquaiiUed  with  Mr,  Mant's  case,  this  behavi* 
our  was  beheld  with  indignation  ;  but  those  wluj  were  in  the 
secret,  felt  every  harsher  feeling  give  way  to  [)ity  and  com- 
passion. They  reflected  with  valuous  grief  that  the  infir- 
iiiities  of  nature,  even  when  tending  to  cruelty,  are  entitled 
■to  commiseraliou,  and  much  as  they  fell  lor  the  sufferings  of 
poor  Tom  Warton,  they  forgot  every  thiiig  in  those  emoiions 
of  m.>re  painful  interest  connrcted  with  itichard  N]a:)l.  They 
aiitieipated  tiie  time  when  he  was  to  throw  aside  the  shovel 
of  the  sexicn,  and  raise  the  voice  of  the*  paiis'i-clerk ; 
when  he  was  to  cbaunt  a  I'uneral  Tiegy  over  the  very  bro- 
ther* of  the  uianwhom  he  had  eulombed,  and  invade    witli 


*  We  heie  a'.^udi  to  an  e!^>gy  on  tlin  doatl;  of  Dr.  Joseph  tViutan,  uljlcli  ae, 
JTUeadt-ci  to  iic.vc'  quoted;  but  iiora  n.'sp''(:i  u>  ihe  mt'iu  ny  </{  that  leniii-'d  unci 
<ix..e[l^bi  luiu,  V.  w  :>uppre3J  verges  v.-.Mch  ifai  v^hc  W'^ujd  read  wi'.l;  coiilcapu 
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dismal  IiowIIngs  llie  repose  of  theclust.  That  time  has  compj, 
ind  Mr.  Kichard  Mant  lias  actually  publislied  a  volume  and 
a  half  of  poems.  The  denii-volume  is  entitled  an  appendix. 
It  may  probably  be  an  appendix  to  poems  that  our  author 
Iceeps  at  home  for  the  private  enjoyment  of  his  own  family, 
but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  first  volume. 
Should  he  ever  again  be  induced  to  publish  verses,  sincerely 
do  we  hope  that  they  too  may  be  contained  in  an  appendix, 
that  is,  may  they  have  no  connection  with  or  similarity  to 
his  former  productions. 

The  first  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
is  prefaced  by  a  little  inscription  or  motto,  apparently  intend- 
ed to  describe  the  cliaracterofthe  poetry  over  which  it  extends 
its  tutelary  power.  From  the  first  of  these  inscriptions, 
*  A  via  Pieridum  peragro  loca,'  we  were  led  to  expect  some 
lofty  strain  of  daring  ncnelty,  some  radiant  vision  that  in  a 
happy  hour  delighted  fancy  iiad  enjoyed,  and  whose  fairy 
lines  were  now  to  be  poured  on  tlie  page  of  song  for  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  Mo  hoped  that  the  muse  bac]  atlast 
abandoned  the  common  places,  and  indulged  in  an  excursion 
into  that  world  of  enchantment  wliere  in  higher  days  she 
loved  to  roam,  and  where  she  had  fixed  the  throne  of  her 
empire.  But  the  pleasing  delusion  was  soon  broken  by  die 
iirst  of  these  poems,  of  whose  novelty  v;e  had  formed  such 
Jofty  hopes.  It  is  along,  dull  uninteresting  epistle  to  the 
Reverend  Henry  Phillpolts,  A.  M.  and  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  It  is  indeed  the  first  poem  we  have 
seen  addressed  to  that  reverend  gentleman,  and  so  far  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  the  recommendation  of  noveltv;  but 
the  position  advanced  and  illustrated  in  it,  namely,  that  the 
great  poets  of  antiquity  did  not  celebrate  the  same  themes 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  seems  almost  self-evident,  and 
required  neither  the  authority  of  the  Keverend  Richard  r;ianr> 
nor  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Phillj)otts.  The  important  fact 
is  brought  before  the  reader's  eye  in  the  form  of  a  lamenta- 
tion. 

*  Alas !  that  weeds   impure  should  7nar, 
O  Arcthuse  !  thy  fountain  fair  ! 
And,  clear  Ifissus,  thine  ! 
Thine  too,  O  Melas  !    nobler  flood  ! 
\Vhose  bard  could  oft  in  holier  mood 
Touch  the  refulgent  verse  with  fire  almost  divine  / 

*Not  siich  the  themes,  that  wont  to  swell 

Thy  hymns-,  triumphant  Israel, 

To  virgin  tim.brels  sung  ; 

Or  when  thy  tribes  from  Shinar's  plain 

To  gladness  tun'd  their  harps  again, 

VVhichmany  a  silent  year  by  Babel's  waters  hung'.' 
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To  bear  the  writer  of  such  'mournful  rhelody'  as  this, 
<3eclare  that  he  would  scoru  to  wear  the  bays  of  Drydea  and 
Pope,  uiusr  be  amusing  even  to  people  subject  to  a  violcai 
depression  ol' spirits. 

*  Though  Drytlen  move  with  stateliest  pace  ; 

In  Pope'3  mellifluous  song  though  grace 

And  polish'd  softness  smile  ; 

I  envy  not  their  tainted  praise, 

I'd  scorn  to  wear  the  freshest  bays 

Which  bind  poetic  brows,  if  guilt  the  wreath  defile.'  p.  10. 

We  know  not  to  what  notions  of  moral  guilt  peculiar  t<* 
himself,  Mr.  M ant  here  mysteriously  alludes,  but  we    think 
It  our  duty  toe^'press  in  the  strongest  language,  our  pity  and 
contempt  of  any  endeavour,  however  feeble,    to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  Pope,  a  poet  whose  works  are   so   exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  virtue.     We  can  indeed  conceive   u 
shallow  and   prejudiced    mind,   considering   the   immortal 
poem  of'  Eloisa  to  Alelard,'  as  favourable  to  licentiousness 
and  enthusiasm  ;  but  they  who  can   comprehend   the  moral 
of  that  most  affecting  production,  will  acknowledge  it  to   be 
as  virtuous  as  the  genius  with  which  it  is  adorned  is  powerful 
and    commanding.     Yet,  even  allowing  for  a  moment  thai 
this  single  poem  has  a  bad  tendency,  what  excuse  can   be 
offered  for  a  man  who  passes  a  general   sentence  of  guilt  o^. 
a  poet,  because  in  one  instance  he  has  deviated    froui   pro- 
priety r  Is  this  christian  charity  ?  Is   it  even   common  jus- 
tice ?     Is  it  not  rather  the  pitiful  spite  and  envy  of  a   little 
mind,  that,with  the  vanity  of  imagined  righteousness,  seeks 
to  delect  any  spot  that  may  stain    the  brightest  chii^actcr, 
and  by  unmeaning  allusions  to  ruin  the  fair  fame  of  enlight- 
ened virtue  ?   With  regard  to  Dryden,  why  allude  to  his  loncj 
forgotten  obscurity?  It  surely  savours  little  of  exalted  mora- 
lity,  or  of  that  meek  spirit  which  gently  condemns humaii 
frailties,  to  forget  a  man's  virtues  in    the  recollection  of  his 
vices,  or  to  brand  as  the  infamous  servant  of  iniquity,    him 
ivho  was  in  general  the  champion  of  the  right   cause.      We 
hope  that  Mr.  Mant  will  seriously  reflect  on  what  we  have 
BOW  said,  and  tear  away  with  due  contrition  tlie  libel  he  has 
hung  on  the  tomb  of  departed  genius. 

The  poem  next  in  order  is  entitled  '  Religious  Comfort/ 
and  certainly  illustrates  in  a  very  happy  manner  the  benefits 
which  mortal  man  may  derive  during  his  state  of  probation 
here  below,  from  the  virtue  of  patience.  He  who  reads 
it  calmly  to  the  end,  may  restasstired  that  he  is  fit  for  any 
task  requiring  unceasing  perseverance,  and  a  total  disregard 
lof  his  own  feelings.     It  contains  ^  curious  rhapsody  about 
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tlespair,  and  deatli,  and  suicide  and  poverty,  and  tlie  muse, 
and  Pope, and  Chatterton,  Indeed,  it  is  a  metrical  sermon, 
having  f'ov  text  the  1,  ^2,  3  verses  of  l^cclesiasticus.  As  it 
is  composed  in  verse,  perhaps  it  might  have  suffeied  little 
from  lieing  likewise  composed  in  grammar,  an  objection 
which  cannot  be  urged  against  it  at  present,  as  the  intro- 
ductory paragraph  will  evince. 

*  O  !  varied  ills  of  man's  uncertain  state, 
A  gloomy  train,  ibat  round  his  dwelling  wait, 
Ftar,  Grief,  Coniempt,  and  Famine  and  Disease 
In  slocpless  watch  their  trcaibling  prey  to  seize, 
Ruck  liis  weak  frame,  oppress  his  struggling  breath, 
And  bend  hisspiritto  despair  ajid  death.'     p.  12. 

This  invocation  proceeds  altogether  on  a  new  plan,   and 
may  either  be  considered    in    the    light   of  an  empassioned 
address,  or  a  simple  statement  of  Tacts,  as  suits  the  genius  of 
the  reader.     As  the  poem  abounds  with  excellent   morality, 
we  would  willingly  quote  part  of  it,  were  not  our   attention 
captivated  by  the  alluring  titb  of  'JNuptia!  Love.'     The  poen* 
so  called  commences  with  a  violent  philippic  against   Venus, 
the  daugiiter  of  Jupiter,  a  lady  who  has  not  for    many   cen- 
turies ventured  beyond  the  porcli  of  the  Pantheon,  and  who 
might  therefore  have  been  allowed  to  retnuin  unmolested  by 
a  person,  of  IV^r.  iSJatit's  gallantry.       He   declares    that    the 
system  of  heraldry,  which  deduces  her  origin  fiom  the  Thun- 
derer, is  cjuiie  e.\ploded,  and  maintains  that 

'  Some  spirit  fell 
Bore  her  in  the  depths  of  hell.'     p.  22. 

He  then  tells  her  to  go  about  her  business,  and    take  witk 
her  all  her  base  associates. 

*  Hence!  with  thy  distempcr'd  train. 

Feverish  youth,  with  ma(l(t''ning  bruin, 

Thy  zoneless  nymphs,  thy  sightless  boy, 

Charm'd  with  ev'ry  tinkling  toy  ; 

Debauch  loud-roaring  o'er  th'  envenom'd  bowl,'  t^c.      P.  22, 

Had  such  .verses  as  these  been  written  by  a  great  boy  at 
school,  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  rescued  him  "from 
the  penal  rod  of  the  incensed  master,  which  v.-ould  have  fal- 
len with  heavier  punishment  htid  th.e  pernetration  of  the 
following  lines  previously  coiTie  to  light. 

*  But  come  thou  angel  pure  and  bright, 
Parent  of  sincere  deliglit. 
Daughter  of  heaven  !  connubial  Love, 
Thee,  th'  almighty  Sire  above, 
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Of  old,  in  mercy  to  mankind, 

Created  from  his  perfect  mind,'  tScc.  P.  22—3. 

He  then  tells  us  that  he  has  been  married  for  ten  irioiulis, 
a  piece  of  intelligence  superfluous  Xo  his  friends  and  unim- 
portant to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  Ten  moons  have  waned,  since  thee  I  sought 
To  visit  my  sequestered  cot. 

Thou  earnest  ;  thou  gavest  me  ample  store 

Of  bliss  ;  thou  bid'st  me  hope  for  more!  !'  &c,P.  24. 

After  this  simple  passage,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  bles- 
sings of  the  marriage  state,  in  which  many  in  our  opinion  of 
no  small  magnitude  are  omitted,  and  a  few  included  that  do 
not  at  first  sight  appear  very  extatic.  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  what  Mr.  Mant  conceives  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  nuptial  felicity,  omitting  his  illustrations  fox  the  sake 
of  brevity,  and  that  the  sjstem  may  assume  a  more  compact 
form. 

*  1. — Thou  her  willing  steps  shall  bring 

To  the  groves  where  linntts  sing, 
Where  the  clearest  fountains  flow 
Where  the 'Sweetest  violets  blow! 

*  2. — Seated  by  her  tender  side 

Thou  her  docile  hand  shalt  guide 
With  mimic  pencil  to  pourtray 
Nature's  simple  landscape  gay  ! 

■*  3. — She  meanwhile  with  thee  shall  share        , 
The  duties  of  thy  past'ral  care! 
And  oft  her  voice  shall  charm  thine  ear 
To  strings  symphonious  chaunting  clear!' 

*  4'. — Nor  will  she  shuri  "with  thee  to  trace 

The  triumphs  of  the  chosen  race, 
When   th'  Egyptian's  car- borne  pride 
O'er  the  Red  sea  welter'd  wide  ! 

If  these  be  all  the  advantages  which  a  married  man  enjoys 
over  a  bachelor,  we  shall  learn  to  bear  the  prospect  of  a 
jjingle  life  with  a  feeling  sonjewhat  short  of  downright  de- 
spair. 

The  next  poem  is  entitled  the  '  Country  Gentleman,'  of 
which  the  first  part  relates  exclusively  to  Switzerland,  and 
the  last  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  while  the  poor  squire 
comes  aukwardly  in  betw^een  the  two,  and  after  exposing  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes  to  the  delighted  spectator,  *  vanishes 
into  the  air.'  This  is  the  worst  composition  in  verse  we 
have  yet  seen,  excepting  only  a  very  few   smaller  poems  by 
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the  same  aiilbor.  We  are  bj  no  means  surprised  tliat  the 
gentlenum  to  whom  it  is  addressed  insisted  upon  being  de- 
jiominated  by  the  very  general  appellation  of  *  *  esq. 
f'he  only  line  worthy  quotation  is  remarkable  for  a  new 
applicaliun  of  the  verb  '  to  slia^g.' 

'  Where  horror  shaggsthe  unsunu'd  precipice.'     p.  32. 

This  might  perhaps  be  expkiined  in   a    note  ;  the  restof  thc- 
perforniance  is  clearly  above  the  power  of  couinieniary. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  description  of  '  rural  hap- 
piness.' This  poem  ought  to  have  been  made  shorter  by  160 
iiues,  hi  which  case  the  remaining  50  might  have  been  par- 
cloned.  It  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  conclusion  of 
\  irgil's  secon.4  Georgic,  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
^Jr.  Maiit'b  veracity,  we  believe  that  he  intended  it  as  such. 
We  shall  be  deeply  indebted  to  him  or  any  other  person  who 
ran  point  out  to  us  the  passage  inVirgil  of  which  the  follow- 
iiig  description  of  a  country  parson  is  an  hnitation  : 

'-  Whh  tcm;:er'd  zeal  his  Mastei's  cause 
.   Repleads,  explains,  coiiHrms  his  laws; 
Nor  fails  before  the  sight  to  lay 
The  terrors  of  the  judgment  day; 
But  more  his  tongue  delights  to  dwell 
On  those  pure  jcns,  which  prophets  tell, 
Nor  ear  has  heard  nor  eye  has  seen. 
Nor  dwell  they  la  the  heart  of  men  ; 
To  fix  the  hopes  on  things  above, 
To  warm  the  heart  to  deeds  of  love,'  5tc.     p.  ^%  , 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  very  extensive  epistle  is  that 
!Mr.  Mant  loves  to  walk  through  the  country  on  a  Sunday 
and  hear  the  little  birds  singing;  that  Milton  is  his  favourite 
poet,  as  well  he  may  be  ;  and  that  he  takes  great  delight  ia 
preacliing  to  his  parishioners.  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  ia 
the  last  case,  the  delight  is  mutual. 

iriaving  got  into  a  religious  mood,  Mr. Mant  is  in  no  haste 
to  quit  it,  and  favours  us  with  a  description  of  a  *  Sunday. 
morning.'  A  more  delightful  subject,  the  soul  of  man  can- 
not conceive,  and  to  fail  in  treating  a  theme  so  congenial  to 
every  liner  feeling  of  humanity,  must  demonstrate  singular 
inca[>acity.  Yet  Mr.  Mant  has  failed  in  describing  the  morn- 
ing of  the  liHllowed  day,  as  completely  as  any  ranting  me- 
iiiodist  could  have  done  when  murdering  religion  to  a  b^« 
1^}  olJ  wouien.  vi.- 

'  How  goodly  "(is  to  sec  'i  i 

The  rustic  fasnily 
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Duel)'  along  the  church-yard  path  repair  ; 

The  mother  trim  and  plain 

Lending  her  ruddy  train, 

'i'he  father  pacing  slow  with  modest  air. 

O  \  sabbath  bell,  thy  voice 

INIakes  hearts  like  these  rejoice  ; 

Mot  so  the  child  of  vanity  and  power  ; 

He  the  blest  pavement  treads 

Perchance  as  custom  bids. 

Perchance  to  g  ize  away  a  listless  hont  ; 

Then  crowns  the  bowl,  oriseours  along;  the  road, 

Nur  hides  his  shame  from  men,  nor  heeds  the  eye  of  God  ! 


Oh  !   would  thy  influence  bless 

^Vith  faith  and  holiness, 

The  laggart  people  of  our  favour'd  isle  ? 

But  if  too  deep  and  wide 

Have  spread  corruption's  tide, 

O,  might  he  deign  on  me  and  mine  to  smile  !'  &c.   P.  57. 

We  do  not  much  admire  tlie  sentiment   contained    in    this 
last  stanza.     The  wish    to    be  saved  amid  the    ruin    vvhicli 
he  fears  is  to  fall  on  the   rest   of  the    inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain^  discovers  too  great  attention    to  personal    comfort; 
and  though  we  v.'ish  Mr.  Mant  all.the  happiness  he  deserves 
both  in  this  and  the  next  world,  we  trust  that   a  few  others 
will  be  saved  from  perdition  besides  himself  and  Mrs.  Mant, 
and  their  child,  alittlelady  wlto  has  been  introducedinto  the 
world  by   her   fond    and    indulgent  papa,    before    she   has 
learned  to  articulate.    The  Sunday  Morning  is  appropriately 
followed  by  the  Prayer,    a  little  composition    as  remarkable 
for  the  excess  of  piety  as  the  deficiency  in  poetry.     It  con- 
tains a  variety  of  injunctions,  delivered  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment, never  to  forget  our  duty  to  our  Creator;  the   effect  of 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  would  have   been   increased 
by  the  use  of  regular  prose,  instead  of  that  kind  which  bor- 
rows the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

*  Abroad,  at  home  ;  in  weal  or  woe  ; 
That  service  which  to  Heav'n  you  owe, 
•     That  bounden  service  duely  pay,. 
And  God  shall  be  your  strength  alway. 
He  onlv  to  the  heart  can  give 
Peace  and  true  pleasure,  while  you  live; 
He  only,  when  you  yield  your  breath, 
Can  guide  you  through  the  vale  of  death  : 
He  Cfin,  he  will,  from  out  the  dust 
Raise  theblc.it  spirits  of  the  just; 
Trit.  Kv.y.  Vol.   10.  Afc/T/o  1807.  t" 
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Heal  every  wound  ;  hush  every  fear  ; 
From  every  eye,  wipe  every  tear  ; 
And  place  them  where  distress  is  o'er 
And  pleasure  dwells  for  ev'ermore.'     P.  63. 

The  '  'Winter  Scene  written  on  Christmas-day/   contains' 
the  following  stanza. 

'  When  sigliing  to  the  galo,  the  wood 
His  withei'd  lionours yields  ; 
And  dark  is  now  the  mountain-flood 
With  storms  deform'd  i\\M.\foul  xclth  jnud, 
And  dinmi'd  the  pleasant  Jitlds  !' 

The  two  first  lines  allude  to  a  [jhenomenon  that  we  never 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  England,  namely,  the  woods  shed- 
ding their  leaves  on  Christnias-day,  an  operation  which  Mr. 
Mant  niay  have  lately  liad  occasion  to  observe  is  concluded 
before  that  inclement  season.  This  inaccuracy  (which  in  a 
lover  of  nature  could  only  have  proceeded  i'roni  the  blind- 
ness of  love),  and  the  dull  account  of  the  muddy  floods,  is 
scarcely  redeemed  by  the  innocent  and  tame  familiarity  of 
the  ensuing  interrogation  : 

*  For  who  that  has  an  eye  to  view, 

And  who  that  has  a  breast 

To  feel  the  charms  that  round  him  o"^oa? 

In  summer  splendour  drest, 

O'er  all  the  scene  a  glance  can  dart, 

And  see  without  a  sigh 

Not  all  the  scene  can  now  impart, 

A  charm  to  glad  his  drooping  heart 

And  fix  his  roving  eye  ?' 

We  come  now  to  part  second  of  this  volume,  decorated 
by  the  inscription,  '  i^ndarum  quisquis  sLudet  aemulari.' 
What  motives  directed  Mr.  INiant  in  the  choice  of  this  motto, 
it  would  he  equally  presumptuous  and  vain  to  conjecture, 
since  this  portion  of  his  poetry  chiefly  relates  to  gentlemen 
of  his  acquaitjtance,  at  Oriel  college  or  elsewhere,  n')ne  of 
whose  names  seem  naturally  to  suggest  the  idea  of  that  lofty 
bard.  After  several  ineflectual  etiorts  to  discover  any  simi- 
litude heivveen  Mr.  Mant  and  the  bee  of  Chamouny,  (page 
67,)  wecauglit  siglitof  the  l\ev.  Edward  Coppleston's  name, 
a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  talents  and  learning.  He 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  epistle  addressed  to 
him  by  this  universal  and  complete  letter-writer,  con- 
taining some  fulsome  compliments  which  his  sense  and  fe>;]- 
ing  must  despise,    and  expressed  in    quaint    and    sickly  laa- 
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^«age,  which  his  taste  and  genius  must  condemn.  He  is 
informed  thai  '  Oxford  with  eager  voice  pursues  his  bria;ht 
career.'  Mr.  Coppleston  hin)self  and  all  his  real  friends 
know  that  this  compliment  has  no  meaning:  a  man  cannot 
display  his  abilities  in  a  few  Latin  lectures  on  ancient  poetry, 
delivered  to  a  i'ew  striplings,  who  do  not  understand  one 
halt  of  what  he  says,  or  in  an  oration  delivered  once  in  two 
years  in  the  theatre.  Yet  this  constitutes  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Coppleston's  *  bright  career/  since  of  his  private  virtues, 
and  the  character  he  bears  among  his  friends,  which  we 
know  to  be  deservedly  high,  the  public  are  unable  to  foriri 
any  judgment.  We  must  remark  however,  that  this  gentle- 
man should  have  been  cautious  how  he  injured  the  taste  of 
the  young  men  at  Oxford,  by  lending  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  such  despicable  trumpery  as  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Mant. 

We  intended  to  have  exposed  at  full  length,  tlie  nume- 
rous faults  of  style,  sentiment,  thought  and  description,  that 
swarm  over  the  surface  of  this  second  part  of  our  author's 
labours,  but  such  conduct  could  only  exhibit  misapplied 
industry  and  perseverance.  We  shall  therefore  speedily 
dismiss  the  first  volume,  but  not  without  taking  notice  of 
what  strikes  us  to  be  a  very  glaring  impropiiety  in  Mr. 
Mant's  behaviour  as  a  married  clergyman.  He  never  cfeases 
lor  one  moment  to  celebrate  the  mental  and  corporeal 
charms  of  his  wife.  On  whatever  subject  he  may  happen 
to  write,  Mrs.  Mant  is  the  burden  of  lliesong,  and  not  un- 
fiequently,  the  husband,  wife,  and  child  join  in  full  chorus. 
Now  we  have  not  the  slightest  objections  to  believe,  that 
Mrs.  Mant,  like  many  thousand  young  ladies  who  figure  in 
the  newspapers,  is  adorned  '  with  every  accomplishment 
calculated  to  render  the  nuptial  state  truly  felicitous,'  but 
what  living  being  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  can 
feel  any  interest  in  so  very  ordinary  an  occurrence  ?  Love- 
songs  addressed  to  young  ladies  before  marriage,  are  suffici- 
ently disgusting  to  the  public  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
nauseous  strain  which  an  uxorious  anddoating  husband  pours 
forth  to  the  mother  of  his  children  ?  The  darts  of  Cupid 
should  no  longer  be  aimed  at  a  worthy  iDatron  who  has 
approached  the  altar  of  Hymen  ;  and  surely  V'^enus  is  less 
concerned  in  the  poetry  of  a  married  man,  than  Lucina. 
We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart  love  to  be  indulged  in  the  quiet  re- 
tirement of  donies'cic  happiness,  and  ttuit  tl>€y  shrink  from 
publicity  as  contrary  to  tlieir  s[iirit,  and  destructive  of  their 
existence.  But  we  have  been  mistaken:  for  Mr.  Mant 
cannot  be  happy    unless  all  the  world  know  that  he    is  so  ; 
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and  the  charms  of  his  spouse  can  shed  no  soft  lustre  to  gild 
the  vale  of  Trurilon,  unless  they  sometimes  pour  their  meri- 
dian effulgence  over  the  towers  of  Oxford,  and,  transfused 
into  verse  through  120 pages  of  printed  paper,  delight  the 
aimless  loungers  in  Mr.  Parker's  very  excellent  library. 
We  wish  not  to  hurt  the  feelinsfs  of  anv  man  of  true  deli- 

*  *    1  •      1  • 

cacy,but  there  can  be  no  rudeness  in  thus  publicly  mention- 
ing a  lady's  name,  that  has  already  been  blazoned  abroad  by 
her  own  husband. 

Before  leaving  the  first  volume,  we  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  several  patriotic  songs,  written  with  less  lan- 
guor than  newspaper-poetry  in  general,  under  which  cha- 
racter we  believe  they  first  made  their  appearance.  That 
on  Lord  Nelson  is  the  best,  and  had  it  been  confined  to  ma- 
nuscript, would  probably  have  gained  its  author  great  praise 
among  his  private  friends.  It  is  however  ill  calculated  tor 
public  perusal ;  as  the  thoughts  are  very  trite,  and  the  lan- 
guage not  vigorous.  It  is  what  ladies  would  call  a  pref^^^ 
thing. 

The  appendix  now  solicits  our  attention.  It  contains 
rather  a  long  poem  on  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  a  sub- 
ject somewhat  threadbare,  as  there  is  probably  not  one 
human  being  of  tlie  age  of  puberty  in  the  united  kingdoms, 
who  has  not  taken  occasion  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
it.  In  venturing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  most  un- 
righteous traffic,  Mr.  Mant  has  therefore  displayed  more 
courage  than  prudence,  and  trusted  that  his  powerful  ima-. 
gination  would  exhibit  in  more  glaring  colours  the  enor- 
mous guilt  of  a  system  that  has  branded  with  infamy  the 
European  name,  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  the 
thinking  heart  shudders  with  horror.  Sorry  are  we  to  say 
that  in  '  the  Slave,'  Mr.  Mantis  even  more'shy  of  ideas  than 
usual,  and  that  the  only  effect  produced  by  his"  composition, 
is  a  transference  of  part  of  that  pity  to  the  poet  which  was 
formerly  the  undivided  property  of  the  fettered  negro.  His 
<^jaculations,  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  interjections, 
are  often  calculated  to  awaken  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  sor- 
row, and  we  cease  to  refiect  on  the  miseries  of  the  wretched 
>\frican,  from  a  desire  to  conjecture  at  what  scliool  Mr. 
Mant  received  the  rudiments  oV  his  education.  ^Ve  never 
heard  even  from  the  most  sorry  dechiimer  in  the  House  of 
Coaimonsa  more  frigid  appearto  the  feelings  thaii  the  fol- 
lowing pari^grapii  ;  "and  really  Mr.  Mant,  when  he  speaks 
iso,  ought  to  be  coughed  down.' 

'  It  there  be  aught  on  this  terrestrial  sphere 
May  clmm  fruin  viaue's  eye  the  gent?rous  tear, 
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With  shame  and  grief  the  swelling  heart  inspire, 
With  pity  melt,  with   indii^iuition  tire; 
'Tis  man,  created  by  his  Maker  fri'(> 
Torn  by  his  fellow  man  from  liberty  ; 
To  endless,  hopeless  bervitiule  consign'd, 
His  body  shackled  and  debased  his  mind, 
And  his  bigh  soul,  ordained  to  soar  the  sky, 
Sunk  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  die  1  !  !' 

After  an  address  to  the  spirit  of  Afric,  and  several  just 
cotnplinients  to  Mr,  Wilberforce,  we  meet  with  the  following 
string  of  questions,  wiiich  is  said  in  a  note  to  be  imitated 
from  Pope,  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  resembles  more  closely 
a  passage  in  the  poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin. 

'  Ah  !  what  avail'd  the  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
The  gentle  spirit,  and  the  manly  frame  ? 
What  her  rich  gums  from  fragrant  groves  distill'd, 
With  teeming  herds  her  palmy  mountains  fill'd  ?'  &c. 

The  lines  we  allude  to  in  the  Anti-jacobin  begin  thus  : 

Ah  !   haplsss  porker  !  what  can  now  avail 
'J'by  back's  stiff  bristles,  or  thy  curly  tail  ? 
Ah  !   wliut  avail  those  eyes  so  small  and  round, 
Long  pendant  ears  and  snout  that  loves  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Mant  entertains  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  which  he  expresses  in  this  way  :  he  is  describing  the 


negro. 


*  Fierce  as  th'  Atlantic  wave  when  tempests  sweep, 
Or  placid  as  the  slumber  of  the  deep  : 

Or  like  the  migltti)  elephant  that  reigns 
Mildest  of  beauts  in  wide  Kaarta's  plains  !' 

He  then  describes  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  would 
have  been  laudable  in  a  witness  before  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  various  arts  which  the 
flavemerchants  employ  ta  kidnap  the  poor  negroes. 

*  Before  them  horror, and  despair  behind, 
Speed  to  their  task  the  stealers  of  inankind  ! 
Their's  is  the  honied  tongue,  and  specious  smile  ; 
The  oj'en  outrage  and  the  covert  wile  ; 

It's  their's  to  quench  the  intellectual  light, 
And  whelm  the  negro's  soul  in  grosser  night ; 
But  most  'tis  their's  to  spread  the  woes  afar, 
'J'he  crimes  and  horrors  of  intestine  war,'' &c. 

The  uncomfortable  situation  of  the  slaves  during  the  mid- 
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die  passage  is  next  described  in  terms  thai  excite  disgust  ra- 
tiier  than  horror,  and  images  of  filth,  steam  and  bad  air  are 
accumulated  tea  degree  tliat  is  offensive.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  composition,  Mr.  Mant  seems  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  tiieend  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
it  is  effected,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  foolish 
abuse  of  West  Indian  planters,  a  set  of  monsters  too  horri- 
tle  to  be  mentioned  by  the  lips  of  a  christian. 

Before  bidding  Mr.  Mant  farewell,  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  Uiat  he  is  the  greatest  plagiarist  of  the  age  in 
which  he  flourishes.  In  matters  poetical  he  forgets  a  very- 
important  prohibition  of  the  decalogue,  and  unceasino-ly 
appropriates  to  himself  what  belongs  to  his  richer  neighbours. 
To  follow  him  tlirough  all  the  dark  varieties  of  the  art, 
would  puzzle  a  professed  officer  from  the  Bow-street  of  Par- 
nassus. He  combines  the  rapid  dexterity  of  the  pick-pock- 
et with  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  footpad  ;  and  after  he  has 
got  the  article^into  his  possession,  he  disguises)  it  with  all  the 
secret  skill  of  a  resetter  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  very  often 
the  prosecutor  cannot  swear  to  his  own  property*  The  in- 
spired writers,  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Gray,"^  Campbell, 
Smoliet,  and  Heber,  have  chiefly  suffered  from  his 
depredations.  When  he  tliinks  he  runs  a  strong  chance  of 
being  detected,  he  boldly  <  onfesses  his  guilt,  and  that  by 
way  of  proving  his  innocence.  (See  p.  I.)  At  other  times  he 
puts  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  offers  for  sale  whole  lines 
that  have  been  previously  purchased  by  the  startled  reader. 
We  decline  quoting  half  the  poems  which  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  establishing  thischarge;  but  if  Mr.  Mant 
does  not  plead  guilty  to  it,  we  shall  take  tlie  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  convicting  him.  If  every  person  could  recover 
iVom  our  author    what    has  been  stolen  from  him,  the  Rev. 

Richard  Mant  of  Oriel  collet2;e  would  be  reduced  to  bep-sarv. 
I  1  •  1  1  •  1  I  •  on.;* 

In  reading  the   volumes    now  reviewed,  nothing  appears 

more  reiBarkable  than  llie  extensive  acquaintance  with  li- 
terary characters  that  INIr.  Mant  professes.  His  poems 
are  almost  all  addressed  to  masters  of  arts,  and  fellows  of 
colleges,  who  of  course  must  be  honourable  men.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Phillpotts  is,  we  me  vvilling  to  believe,  a  man  of  tran- 
scendant  genius.  *  Omne  ignotum  pro  magniHco,'  He  has, 
we  recollect,  published  a  sermon  on  the  glorious  revolution 
of  l6SS,  of  which  the  political  reasoning  is  as  flimsy  as  could 
havebeen  expected  from  an  Oxford  divine  preaching  before 
the  university  ;  but  he  probably  knows  more  about  spiiitual 
than  temporal  affairs.  Then  comes  the  Rev.  "William  13isiiop, 
A.  M.  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  a  man  most  probably  of  goorl 
moral  character^  else  he  would  not  have  been  elected  a  mem- 
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her  of  that  respectable  society^  but  we  suppose  this  volume 
of  poems  gives  the  first  intimation  to  the  world  of  hisexist- 
ence.  Next  follows  a  Rev.  Mr.  Woolcombe,  distinguished 
perhaps  for  those  qualities  that  shun  the  notice  of  the  world. 
Nor  should  Mr.  Trollope  be  forgotten  :  he  isa  fellow  of  New 
College.  Mr.  Marriot  is  also  celebrated  for  a  singular  par- 
tiajit}'  towards  Mr.  Manl's  verses  ;  and  to  mention  all  the 
***  esquires,  would  be  endless.  It  must  indeed  be  a  perilous 
blessing  to  enjoy  our  author's  friendship,  for  a  man  so  cir- 
cumstanced could  not  feel  himself  safe  from  publication  for 
one  moment,  and  must  live  in  continual  apprehension  of 
seeing  his  name  printed  at  the  university  press,  as  a  voucher 
to  the  truth  of  some  woeful  harangue  against  the  iniquity 
of  modern  limes,  or  in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Mant, 
to  neither  of  which  doctrines  he  may  be  willing  to  lend  his 
sanction. 

We  have  now  delivered  without  reserve  our  unqualified 
disapprobation  of  Mr.  Mant's  poetry,  and  we  feel  perfect 
confidence  in  the  justness  of  our  strictures.  As  the  reverend 
gentleman  is  evidently  a  well  disposed  and  pious  christian, 
he  will  peruse  our  friendly  criticism  with  gratitude  and 
thankfulness.  We  think  he  could  write  tolerable  sermons, 
and  recommend  him  to  cultivate  that  kind  of  composition  in 
preference  to  poetry.  The  latter  requires  considerable 
genius  and  imagination;  the  former  flourishes  best  in  the 
bands  of  sober  sense  and  sound  judgment.  '  We  are  not  so 
bold  as  to  assert  that  Mr.  Mantis  a  person  exactly  of  this 
description,  but  as  few  men  of  education  are  entirely  defici- 
ent in  all  their  faculties,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  possess 
powers,  of  which,  as  he  has  yet  discovered  no  symptoms,  the 
world  cannot  with  justice  entertain  any  suspicions. 


Art.  VI[.  —Tales  in  Verse,  critical,  satirical  find  hwnorouSy 
by  Thomas  Holcrofi.  Q.  Vols.  I'lnio.  Ss.  hoards.  Symonds. 
]'S06. 

THE  author  commences  with  an  attack  upon  criticS,  ih 
which  he  introduces  an  anecdote,  which  we  have  read  be- 
fore, of  Sartine  and  Freron.  The  anecdote  itself  exhibits 
a  striking  instance  of  the  piquancy  with  which  French 
repartee  is  frequently  seasoned.  It  is  inserted  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  it  before,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  our  author,  with  the  best 
intentions  of  being  witty,  has  not  always  wherewithal. 

'  Sartine,  Lieutenant  de  Police,  sent  for  Freron,  a  writer  and  cri- 
tic, and  demanded  why  he  had  written  what  was  libellous  ?  Freron 
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answered,  Movsieur  il  fnut  vivre,  "Sir,  I  must  live:"  to  wliich 
Sartine  replied,"  Jene  vois  pas  la  necasite,  Monueur,  "  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  thac,  Sir."  ' 

The  spirit  of  this  reply  would  easily  evaporate  from  its 
extreme  subtlety  ;  and  as  Mr.  Holcroft  succeeds  in  doing 
things  that  are  remarkable  for  their  ease,  such  as  writing 
nonsense,  spoiling  an  idea  by  his  mode  of  expressing  it,  ISlc. 
he  has  sutFered  it  to  evaporate  entirely  from  liis  coarse  ver- 
sion. 

*  When  Frcron  told  Sartine  that /ie^;?!«//ec(f, 

Sailiiie  replied,  Of  that  I  aee  no  need. 

Meaning  to  hint,  laconic  in  harangue, 

You  will  not  die  of  hun;;er  if  yoii  hang. 

I  freely  grant,  1  don't  like  sucli  a  dance  : 

But  that's  the  way  they  munage  things  in  France. 

Now  Freron  was,  as  we  are  told, 

A  writer  in  your  French  reviews,"  &'c. 

•  If  Mr.  Holcroft  were  asked  why  he  converted  the  il  faut 
rivre  of  Freron,  on  tvhich  the  immediate  acrimony  of  tlie 
jep\y  (\e\pench,  lalo  '  he  must  feed/  he  would  doubtless  an- 
swer in  imitation  of  the  French  satyrist, '  I  must  rhyme  ;'  to 
this  we  should  reply,  like  the  Lieutenant  de  police,  '  we  see 
no  necessity  for  that,  INlr.  Holcroft.'  IN«ay,  the  author  l)im- 
self  sees  so  little  necessity  for  it,  that  he  gives  us  '  police,'' 
,as  a  rhyme  to  ''  malice/  '  counterscarps'  to  *  corpse,'  &c. ; 
although  he  is  in  one  instance  so  convinced  of  that  necessity, 
that  he  violates  grainmar  for  the  purpose  of  serving  rhyme 
by  using  the  verb  laj/s  for  lies;  and  by  way  of  making  a 
witticism  of  a  fault,  be  writes,  on  this  said  deviation  from 
grammar,  the  following  note,  which  by  its  pithiness  was  in- 
tended to  atone  for  it. 

<  Gran^mar  and  rhyme  here  disagree,  as  they  have  often  done  before, 
for  grammar  requires  lies,' 

A  few  samples  more  of  the  elegcntJcc  sermonis  shall  first 
be  cited,  before  we  proceed  to  the  more  retiring  beauties  of 
Mr.H.'s  thouglUs  an4  style.  Mark  his oslentalious  display  of 
quantity  : 

*  A  tyrant,  I  forget  his  name 
'Twas  not  Phaliiris,  tho'  much  like  him, 
To  put  in  practice  dcem'd  no  shame 
Whatever  whims  might  chance  to  strike  him.' 

A^nin,  p.  5d,  Vol.  ii. 
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*  Oh,  woir.ai),  how  varied,  how  stniiigc  arc  thy  wiles,         / 
In  thee  what  contrariL-s  unite  1' 

Tf  any  thing  could  extort  a  smile  from  the  weeping    plii- 
losopber,  our  aullior's  usage  of  his  name  might  succeed  ; 

*  Could  he  but  road  our  daily  papers, 
'i  would  cure  Heraclitus  ol  vapours.' 


t 


These  elegances  and  some  few  others,  a«!  '  suchJike  C 
n-me  so  welcome  kv/.'J  ,•'  'the  figb.ling  bladr,'  for  man; 
*  mu{ticwus  arm,'  for  my  odicious  arm ;  'alter  tliey  had 
flown,' '  bleeding  spear.'&c.  would  seem  toevince  that  our  au- 
thor is  either  the  disciple  or  the  instructor  of  our  friend  the 
translator  of  Kotzebue's  romances  and  anevdoles,  of  whom 
honourable  mention  was    made  last  month. 

The  first  tale  is  entitled   'Authors   and    Critics,'     To  this 
particular  attention  is  due,  as  the  writer   himself  appears  ta 
bestow  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  labour  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and    ot  course  displays  a   more  than  ordinary   degree* 
cf  silliness.  That'  reviewers  pick  out  all  the  faults  from  oilier 
people's  works,' is  incorrect,  and  must   remain  so  until  they 
depart  from  the  modest  com[)ression  of  a  thin  octavo    pam- 
phlet, and  adopt  the   size  of  a    montlily    folio,   equalling   a 
volume  of  Chambers.    This  is  on  llie  supposition  that' other 
people'  haveas  many  faults,  as  much  of   ihediviticB  mhertt, 
as  our  author.      To   his  prolegomena  on    his   favourite  and 
fearful  subject,  succeeds   the  story  of  Dr.  Scoggins,   who,  it 
seems,  is  one  of  us,  viz.  a  reviewer.     The  name  ot  this  doc- 
lor  rhymes   so  conveniently  with   floggings,   that   he    is  of 
course  armed  with  an  instrument  of  execution,  which,  aided 
in  its  terrors  by  a  wig   place<l   'over  his    head,'  and    a   fine 
burly  physiognomy,  forms  altogether   the  portrait  of  a  lite- 
rary l)cro  so  terrible,  that  we  ourselves  absolutely  could  not 
recognize  our  own  brother.    And  indeed  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  a  family   whose    countenances  are  distinguished    by  a 
bewitching    and     interesting    mildness  of  expression,    the 
index  to  an  amiable,  though  faulty,  suavity  of  temper,  should 
bear  any    relationship  to    that  ferocious   hussar  in  lilerarv 
campaigns. 

This  tale  relateth  how  an  author  who  had  felt  the  lash  of 
this  sanguinary  reviewer,  resolved  to  propitiate  him  with 
the  offering  of  a  goose,  stuffed  with  guineas.  For  two  rea- 
sons Mr.  llolcroit  should  be  the  identical  author.  For  first, 
be  owns  that  he  has  felt  the  lash  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  his 
book  (which  is  not  inaptly  signified  under  the  type  of  a  goose) 
fs  oflered  to  us  fqr  dissection.  But  where  are  ."lie  guineas  ? 
This  we  suppose  Iq  he  a  fine  drawn  allegory,  and  to  mean  no 
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niore,  than  that  his  book  is  stufl'ed  with  verses,  which  are, 
in  his  opinion,  equal  in  value  to  sterUng  gold.  This  emble- 
matic coin,  however,  is  but  a  pour  reward  for  those  salutary 
flagellations  from  us,  which  induce  Mr.  Holcroft  to  say  of 
them, 

*  The  oath  he  swore  I  shan't  repeat : 
Whipping  has  rendered  me  discreet.' 

On  this  subject  we  recommend  the  author  to  read  the  'Histo- 
ry of  the  "Flagellants;'  and  since  he  will  not  pay  us  for  the 
trouble  of  inflicting  the  discipline*  to  use  it  himself.  15ut 
first  let  him  settle  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  prefers  the 
upper  or  lower  discii)line,  which  are  there  both  discussed, 
with  their  different  effects.  Not  that  we  have  any  objection 
to  lend  a  hand  ;  and  to  make  the  castigation  as  effectual  as 
possible,  we  will  undertake  to  administer  tlie  upper  disci- 
piine,  and  leave  to  himself  the  private  luxury  of  infliclinir 
tiie  under. 

The  book  above  mentioned  is  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Boileau, 
brother  to  the  poet.  We  will  epitomize  a  story  from  it,  (for 
Iheamusemenlof  Mr.  Holcroft,  who  delights  instories)  which 
will  account  for  the  preference  given  by^'Doctor  Scoggins  to 
the  instrument  which  struck  sncli  panic  inloour  author. 

Justin  irelates,  that  the  Scythians,  on  returning  to  their 
own  country  after  a  distant  warfare,  found  the  slaves  in  open 
rebellion  against  their  masters,  and  aspiring  to  their  digni- 
ties. This  servile  multitude  were  numerous,  and  tenacious 
of  their  usurped  power.  The  Scythians  were  undetermined 
for  a  long  time  on  the  choice  of  their  arms,  but  on  reflecting 
that  ihey  had  not  to  fight  against  noble  opponents,  but  with 
tlieir  inferiors,  they  resolved  on  laying  aside  iron,  and  the 
weapons  used  in  honourable  warfare,  and  bringing  into  the 
field  rods,  scourges,  and  other  instruments  of  slavish  fear. 
Having  come  up  with  their  enemy,  they  exhibited  their  new 
weapons,  which  struck  such  panic  into  the  hearts  of  their 
u)enials,  that  unable  to  withstand  the  first  charge,  they  fled 
on  every  side,  and  relinquished  the  field  to  their  masters. 

It  is  from  hence  clear,  that  Dr.  Scoggins  having  detected 
]\Ir.  Holcroft  in  the  act  of  usurping  the  j.laceof  his  betters, 
and  in  open  rebellion  against  sense  and  laste,  imitated  the 
Scyihiausin  the  use  of  that  formidable  weapon  of  vengeance, 
the  rod. 


*  T1ie  discipline   is  a  scourge  used  by  the  religioMb  for  the  purpose  of'moni- 
fjiugliit  flesh. 
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To  conclude  ibis  subject,  we  must  caution  our  autbor 
against  reading  promiscuously  every  treatise  on  the  disci- 
pline, as  it  is  termed;  and  must  warn  bim  more  particularly 
from  Bartbolinus  de  Jiagellis,  wbicb  treatise  would  undo 
every  tbing. 

We  bave  been  ibus  diffuse,  because  our  autbor  ho- 
nours tbe  fraternity  of  which  we  are  members,  with  so  large 
a  portion  of  bis  attention;.  So  completely  convinced  is  be 
of  his  condemnation,  that  he  devotes  a  whole  tale  to  the 
subject,  and  we  find  him  in  tale  theeigbtb  relapsing  into  his 
panic,  and  accounting  for  it  most  rationally. 

*  But  why  repine  ? 
Begot  and  born  we  know  not  how  ; 
The  strong,  the  weak,  the  fool,  the  wit, 
JNInst  to  his  destiny  submit, 

And  I  to  mine. 
I  might  have  been  ape,  tiger,  bear ; 

Happily,  now, 
I'm  only  doom'd  to  scribble  stupid  rhymes, 
That  Patience  mny  supinely  doze, 
That  Common  Sense  may  stare. 
And  sage  reviewers  scribble  stupid  prose.' 

Ta  ibis  delicious  morceau  is  prefixed  a  long  note  in  rhyme, 
and  metre  that  is  completely  out  of  breath,  all  about  our- 
selves. In  short  tbe  A'/Jo/ow  of  a  reviewer  appears  to  bave 
stood  at  Mr.  H.'s  elbow,  to  bave  chattered,  mopped,  and  moed 
ixt  him,  and  to  have  haunted  him  tbrougli  all  his  vagaries. 
What,  but  the  horror  occasioned  by  such  a  phantom,  could 
have  disarranged  tbe  ideas  of  anj^  man  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  bave  caused  tbe  following  broken,  though  violent 
emotions  of  nonsense  ?  It  is  an  elegant  extract  from  the 
speech  of  a  lover,  and  is  intended  to  make  all  the  world  die 
with  laughter.  Ueader,laugb,  if  you  can,  at  any  tiling  but 
^Is  autbor. 

*  Her  state,  I  own, 

J — Hem — ! — I — must  make  known 

Her  state — my  state  of  mind — 
Her  state  a  state  wa^ — is — Hem  ! — of  dependence — • 

Because — the  cause — you  see — 

'I'he  cause  of  Misiress  Dorothy — 
I  mean  the  cause  which  nowatrords — affords— 
I  hope  there's  none 

Who  will  consider  me  as — 

As  one — as  one 
Who  strict  propriefy  offends, 

Though  J^Iistress  Dorothy — 
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I  say,  I  lose — I  mean,  I  tind — ° 
I  find  that  she — 
That  I — that  1  have  words, 
And  llial  I  only  want  ideas' — • 

This  is  the  very  lunacy  of  bad  writing.  The  fit  conliiiues 
through  pages.     But  we  will  try  cnce  more. 

This  ki\ow 
I'll  try 
To  tell 
A  few  ; 

And  so 
Good  bye, 
Farewell, 
Adieu  ! 

Our  rhymisthas  made  frequent  attempts  at  imitating  the 
Broad  Grins  of  Coluian.  But  the  frisking  and  curvetting 
natural  to  thai  gentleman,  and  therefore  pleasing,  become 
'  offensive  to  the  greatest  degree  in  a  bungling  imitator.  His 
vagaries  do  not  so  much  resemble  the  serpentine  motion  of 
a  drunken  man,  as  the  constrained  stagger  and  stammering 
of  a  man  pretending  to  be  drunk. 

Tne  tales,  as  they  are  called,  amount  to  thirteen.  That 
on  taste  approaches  llie  nearest  to  meaning;  and  we  can- 
not deny  to  our  author  the  merit  of  having  combated  the  po- 
pular opinion  in  favour  of  a  child  actor,  when  atits  highest. 
Some  lines  on  this  little  boy  are  not  amiss. 

'  Roscius  bestrides  a  inastiff  when  he  rants 
"  Saddle    white  Surrey   for  the  field  !" 
Lo  !    he  alights  I 
With  base  Glenalvon  fights — 
"Yield!    coward,  yield  !'* 
Poison  he  drinks — 
He  trembles,  totters,  sinks, 
He  repls,  befalls,  he  pants — 

"  Fathers  have  flint v  hearts  ! 
Paris,  loose  your  hold  I  Oh  !— Tliey  crack — they  break,'* 
•  Then  su(idenly  behold  him  stop 
To  play  at  top, 
E;U  sjjgar-plums  and  tarts. 
Or  currant-jelly  with  plum  cake  ; 
Or  troll  his  hoop. 
And  having  done  his  race, 

Squirt  dirty  water  in  his  tutor's  face.' 

IMiss  Mudie  is  here  mentioned  with  equal  honour,  althougli 
with   some  injustice  ;   as  that  poor  little  ill-advised  infant 
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was  taught  a  lesson  of  obedience  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
Nature  (which,    however  capricious,  does  certainly    by    no 
means    bring   either  the  talents  or   stature   of  beings    from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  old,    to  a  maturity  requisite   to  give 
feeling  and  effect  to   theatrical  delineations    of  character)  * 
by  the  general  disgust  of  a  whole  house.     She  might  there- 
fore have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  unmolested,    and  settle 
into  the  good  housewife  and  frugal  spinster.     But  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  Mr.   Hoicroft's    principal    poem,   is   Mr* 
Hope,    from  whose  letter  addressed    to    Mr.  Annesly  the 
notes  are  selected.     Tlie  pretensions  of  Mr.  Hope  to  archi- 
tecture are  founded  on  much  travel,  much   reading,   and   an 
immense  fortune,   which   enabled   him   to    procure  designs, 
sections,  and  elevations  of  buildings  the   most  admired   for 
symmetry.     Galleries  of  piotares   or  statues  may  evince  the 
taste  of  a  nation  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  known  to  be  the 
monuments  of  its  successi'ul   rapacity   alone.     Architecture 
appeals  at  once    to  the    underscunding  of  every    foreigner, 
and   demands  honourable  mention   from  him    of  the   city 
which  he  has  visited.     To  supply  a  physical  defect,  the  want 
of  a  stone  quarry    in   the   neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
which  of  itself  must   for  ever  crush  all  attempts   at  magnifi- 
cence, builders  have  had   recourse    to  imitative    stone  ;  and 
their  extravagance  has  gone   so   far,    that  they  have  even 
stained  this  fragile  and  paltry  compound,  to  make  it  resemble, 
for  a  pooryear  or  two,  the  genuine  materials.     Jn   some   in- 
stances they  have  painted  fissures,  which  soon  comeof  them- 
selves, and  other  jnaiks  of  decay,   which  no  more  resemble 
the  teeth  of  time,  than  the  first    infancy  resembles   the  in- 
fanc\' of  age.     Our  limits  are  narrow  ;    or  we  should    dilate 
more  fully  on  tliis  subject,    which  involves    so  much  of   na- 
tional grandeuj-  and  importance.     How  far  Mr.   Hope  is  en- 
titled to  become  a  censor  in  arcliitecture,  and  how  far  he   is 
justified  in  his  strictures  on  the  professional  gentleman  \yhom 
he  attacks,  it  would   be  tedious   to  determine  in   this  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  antlior,  with  an    excellent   subject 
in  his  hands,  and  with   every  disposition   to    be  unsparing  in 
Lis  sarcasm,  has  only  exposed  his  miserable  lack  of  wit,  and 
his  vast  fund  of  impudence. 

The  trile  entitled  tiie  Owl  and  tl)e  Howl  vrns  written  to  dis- 
courage the  improper  usage  of  the  article  a// before  words  begin- 
ning with  an  aspirated  h.  That  our  readers  may  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  materials  of  which  the  poet  spins  his  verses, 
they  will  do  well  to  attend  to  bis  mode  of  treating  this 
sybject. 

'  A  Vandal  washearj]  to  braf; 
He'ad  kiil'd  a /i?muud  kisb'd  a  nag, 
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And  in  a  month,  for  warmth  and  prog, 
Had  thatch'd  a   nut,  andeata«o£f. 
Don't  write,  Hungarian  was  hungered  ; 
Eut  a  Nvjigurian  Avas  anuiigered  ; 
\  And  how,  he  being  a  misi:ur, 

He  cut  off  many  a7icd  in  war.  _. 

In  India  there  has  lately  been 

j4  nurricane.'  '  Sir,  what   d'ye  mean  V 

Wean  !    can  my  meaning  be  more  plain? 

A  nurricane's  a  nurricane  ! 

AnvJJi.'ih  iir  won't  take  affronts,  man  ! 

I^Iy  father's  rich,  and  keeps  fl  nuntsman  ! 

And,  Sir,  anospitabk  person 

A  Vint  in  sentiments  thinks  worse  on 

'i'han' '  I'm  sorry,  Sir,  that  I  have  flurried 

I'm  peevish.  Sir,    w\\enYma  nurried  ! 
A  vaunted  house,  mine  aunt  doth  say, 
"Will  drive  a  nahitant  away. 
Here  !  fellow  !   coblec  !   how  d'ye  do  ? 
Pray  t^wX  a  neel  ficce  to  my  shoe. 
A  «o;'Zj/ bring  me,  Dick,  for  see 
A  nvvnd  hasjumpt  on  the  settee  ! 
He  in  a  vop-grovnd  just  has  been 
A  niifitiug  oi  alnusfile  quean  : 
I  mean  a  nurse,  that  is,  a  mare/ 

We  suspect  from  the  indignatioji  with  vvViicIi  the  author 
treats  the  omission  of  the  aspirate,  that  Mr.  Kemble  has 
"    filled  his  bones  with  hh' s"  as  he  does   those  of  CaHban. 

\^'e  now  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  liolcroft;  and  have  only  to 
suppose  it  is  by  the  Incus  a  iion  luctndo,  that  lie  is  enabled  to 
defend  the  titles  of 'Tales,  critical,  satirical  and  humorous,' 
prefixed  to  pieces  destitute  of  narrative,  criticism,  satire  and 
humour. 


Art.  Vllf.  An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Ulysses  as  delineated 
by  Iloiutr.  liy  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Hole.  Origin- 
ally read  at  the  Literary  Society  at  Exeter.  Croicn  'Sxo. 
pp.  144.     3s.  ()d.  hoards,    Joiinsou,  &c.     1807- 

DURING  the  course  of  four  and  twenty  centuries,  the 
works  of  Isomer  have  been  reo:arded  as  an  inexhaustible 
store  house,  from  which  the  lileiaiy  armouries  of  the  world 
have  been  sup[ilied  with  ammunilion  for  conimentary,  con- 
troversy, hibloiical  and  political  research,  and  all  the  various 
modes  and  ojierations  of  critical  warfare.  'i  bey  have  al- 
I'orded  malcnals  for  a  thousand  epics^   and   for    a  milhon  ut 
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serious  inventions  and  sportive  fables;  whole  theoriesof  taste 
have  been  built  on  single  verses,  and  of  morals   on   indivi- 
dual characters;  insomuch  that,  if  applied   to   the    mass  of 
volumes  which  ihe  Iliad  and  Odyssey    have  given  birth  to, 
and    are   still  producing  daily,  one   might   be   tempted  to 
join  in  the    fretful  complaint  of  Solomon,    '  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.'     Yet,  possibly,  a  more   reflect- 
ing, or  a  less  querulous,  disposition  may  be  capable  of  de- 
riving some  impressions  of  novelty  even    from    a    source    so, 
apparently,  drained  of  information  and   instruction.      Such 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  and  wise    men  of  our 
own  days,  who  still  persist  in  working  the  same  uiine   whicli 
has  been  explored  during  so  vast  a  succession  of  ages  ;    and 
such,  it  appears,  was  theopinion  of  the  author  (among  many 
others)  of  the  work  before  us. 

In  the  grave,  all  local  iind  personal  considerations  are 
buried  forever.  The  performance  of  ourduties,  as  just  and 
impartial  censors,  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  secresy  and 
reserve  in  our  dealings  with  living  authors  ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  dead,  that  rule  need  operate  no  longer,  nor  exclude 
us  from  the  sad  privilege  of  paying  a  just  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  one  who,  in  life,  was  beloved  and  respected  by  us. 

nxrpoK\ov  KKxioiy^t,  TO  yxq  yspasf  sf  OxvovTuy. 

With  the  private  virtues,  the'  social  qualities,  the  kind 
and  friendly  disposition,  the  simple  and  easy  manners  of  a 
retired  country  clergyman,  the  public  has  little  to  do,  and 
his  spirit,  if  it  may  yet  take  an  interest  in  what  passes  en 
the  earth,  will  be  more  delighted  with  the  silent  testimony 
of  a  few  friends  still  mourning  his  loss,  than  by  that  vain  and 
fruitless  notoriety,  which  it  is  the  absurd  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  consider  as  a' necessary  compliment  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The  voice  of  nature 
requires  nothing  beyond  the  simple  wish  of  Solon, 

M*iO£  f^oi  axKavTos  Oxvxros  (/.cXoi'  xWx  <MA0I2I 
ls.x^ttirot^i   Satywir  xKyio^  Kxt  <^oyxyxs. 

And,  if  ever  this  wish  was  accomplished  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  dyirjg  man,  it  was,  most  signally,  in  those  of  our 
friend.  But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  we  may  more 
lawfully  indulge  our  private  feelings  without  intrutling  on 
thoseof  the  public.  And  many  of  our  readers  will  not  be  so 
fastidious  as  to  condemn  the  slight  sketch  which  we  propose 
to  give  of  the  literary  works  and  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hole,  before  we  present  them  with  amore  paiticular  account 
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of  ibe   little   poslhtmious   publication   which   is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  article. 

In  pro!?e  he  was  an  easy,  natural,  anrl  lively  writer,  with 
out  any  affectation  eJLlier   of  pompous  diction,   or   extraor- 
tlinarv  refinement,  or  brilliant  wit;  yet  the  original  humour 
with  which  lie   was  amply  gifted  by    nature,  often  circulates 
through   his  pen,  unpremeditatefl   and    almost   unknown  to 
himself.  In  poet r\',  ,t[)e  same  facility  and  inartificial  flow  ot 
language,  form,  perliaps,  the    leading  or  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  his  style.    Always  harmonious,  correct,  and  natural, 
he  seldom  rises  to  any   sublime  height,  never  aims  at  singu- 
larity, nor  degenerates   into  marinerisin,       lie    is  often  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  and  displays  an  active  and  lively  fancy  ra- 
ther than  a  very  vigorous  or  lofty  imagination.     His  habits 
of  study  and  his  literary  inclination   were  of  apeculiarna- 
ture.  and   have  often   exposed  him   to  the  censure  of  critics, 
who  are  unable  to  estimate  duly  the  impressions  under  which 
lie   wrote,  or   the   intentions   which    guided  him  in  v/riting. 
He  was  a  good  and  sound  scholar,  but" not,  in   the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  a   critical  one;  a  curious  andinge- 
iiious,  but  not  a  deep  or  rigid  anticjuar}'. 

A  short  recapitulation   of  iiis  works  will  illustrate  this  ge- 
neral outline  of  his    lilerarj-  cliaracler.     The  first,  of   any 
importance,  that  appeared  under  liis  name,  was    a  versifica- 
tion of  Fingai,  which  exposed  him  equally  to  the  censure  of 
the  admirers,  and  of  the  reviiers,  of  ti.e  supposed  Ossian.  The 
former,  regarding  the  visionary   bard    with  a  sacred   enthu- 
siasm, which  fcxtendcd  itself  to   the  labours  of  hhsoi-dkant 
restorer,  compared  the    absurdiiy  of  cramping  the  sublime 
energies  of  JVlacpherson's  elevated    prose,  by   the   confine- 
ment of  a  regular  ten  foot  verse,  with  the  vain  and    exploded 
system  of  converting  into  metre,  the  strong    original    langu- 
age of  the  prophccs   and   a]>ostks  ;  the   hitter,    treating  the 
whole  fabrication  as    an   imposture   of  the    grossest  nature, 
and  the  manner   of  its  execution   as  puerile,  spiritless  and 
utterly  contemt^tiblc,  arraigned  of  folly  little  short  of  idiot- 
i.-'.u    all  those  who  ccnld    employ    their  time    and    talents  in 
cvilicising  or  illi-strating  what  appeared  to  them  so  infinitely 
below  criticism  or  serious  consideration.    On  this  long  agitat- 
ed ijnestion  the  world  is   now  nearly  at  rest ;  and  we  can  es- 
tinuile,  more  flispa«siona!ely  than   at  the  time  we  allude  to 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  ih  to  do,  the  merits  and  suc^ 
.cess  of  Mr.  ilole's  undertaking.  When    the  poems  of  Ossian 
iirsl  appeared,  we  must  suppose  him  Lo  have  been  among  the 
rumber  of  those  literary  characters  who  were  inclined  to  de** 
pend  on  their  genuineness,  and  who  v.ere  captivated   by  the 
fcbow  of  extraordinary  icfineinent  and  sensibility  ,ofcuitivated 
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foney,  and  poetical  diction,  so  contrary  to  the  notions  which 
©ur  reason  bids  us  entertain  of  our  remote  ancestors^  but 
yet  so  agreeable  and  soothing  to  those  phantoms  of  the 
i-niagination,  vvliich  our  natural  veneration  for  antiquity  is 
too  a|)t  to  invoke  and  eiabady.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
so  indiscriniinating  an  enthusiast  as  to  extend  lb  Macpher- 
son  the  warmth  of  admiration  which  he  felt  for  Ossian  ; 
and  the  disgusling  aflectalion,  the  fustian,  tiie  confusion, 
ihe  heavy  monotonous  cadences,  of  the  translator,  probably 
SAJggested  to  hiai  the  idea  of  presenting  the  original, 
:;i3  nearly  as  he  could  be  guessed  at  from  his  existing  copy, 
in  the  dress  which  he  conceived  justly  was  best  suited  to 
him,  that  of  a  poet.  No  adequate  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
a  Celtic  bard  could,  perhaps,  be  given  in  modern  heroic 
verse;  but  he  recollected  that,  notwithstanding  this  objec- 
tion, the  only  copy  of  Homer,  which  this  country  ought 
not  to  blush  at  acknowledging,  was  framed  on  that  model  : 
and,  had  the  subject  of  Fingal  been  intrinsically  so  inter- 
esting as  the  enthusiasm  of  its  admirers  originally  seduced 
ihem  to  imagine  it,  Mr.  Hole's  poem  might  have  stood  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  the  captivating  and  noble  epic  of 
Pope,  which  it  certainly  rivals  in  harmony  of  numbers  and 
felicity  of  expression.  Mr.  li.'s  early  and  lasting  attach- 
ment, both  to  Homer  and  his  translator,  led  him  to  enter 
the  lists  more  openly  vvith  the  latter,  by  publishing  a  version 
of  that  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  has  alternately  been  ascribed, 
and  denied  to  belong,  to  the  former.  After  noticing  this 
work,  we  need  add  nolhiui:;  to  the  srencral  observations  we 
liave  made,  which  apply  equally  to  all  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  our  author.  '  Artluu,  or  the  Northern  Enchant- 
ment'is  the  most  important,  and  the  moqt  highly  finished 
of"  his  poems.  Its  fable  is  interesting,  many  of  its  charac- 
ters forcibly  conceived  and  well  supported,  its  machinery 
original  and  perfectly  appropriate.  One. of  its  greatest 
misfortunes,  perhaps,  is  that  it  was  produced  at  aperiod  most 
fatally  prolific  of  epics  ;  and  that  unfortunate,  and  much- 
abused  title,  has  contributed  to  rank  it,  in  the  esteem  of  many, 
among  the  Alfreds,  Joans  of  Arc,  and  Richards-Cot:r-de^ 
Lion  of  the  day,  above  all  which,  its  intrinsic  n.erit,  in  our 
judgment,  clauns  a  considerable  exaltation. 

Many  smaller  poems  of  Mr.  H.'s  have  appeared,  from 
time  to  time,  in  various  temporary  and  local  public-alions, 
some  of  which  are  well  knov/n  to  the  world,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  thp  most  judicious  part  of  it.  In  the  latter 
>ears  of  his  life,  he  seldom  indulged  his  fancy  in  its  former 
pretical  excursioDs,  butdeyoted  his  talents  loworksof  gene-v 
Jul  taste,  criticism,  and  belles   lettres.     During   this   period 
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he  became  one  of  the  original  members,  and  most  active 
supports,  of  a  literary  society  at  Exeter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  city  he  had  constantly  resided  ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  which  was,  in  due  time,  published  in  the 
name  of  this  society,  contains  three  or  four  very  ingenious 
and  agreeable  contributions  from  his  hand.  On  two  of 
these,  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Shylock'  and 
'on  the  Character  of  lago,'  much  ill-natured  criticism  has 
been  bestowed,  and  much  over-weening  morality  thrown 
away.  When  Swift  produced  his  most  grave  and  serious 
project  tor  benefiting  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
by  converting  5uckiug-infants  into  useful  and  delicate 
articles  of  nourishment  for  their  hard-working  parents,  and 
for  the  community  at  large,  he  was  assailed  by  the  clamo- 
rous abuse  of  all  the  draymen  and  porters  of  Dublin,  who 
probably  imagined  that  the  cannibal  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
had  already  furnished  his  pantry  with  a  store  of  these  human 
porkers  ;  and  when  Mr.  H.in  a  vein  of  dry  humour,  with 
-which  he  was  peculiarly  gifted,  argued  the  humanity  of  the 
Jew,  and  the  honour  of  the  ancient,  many  honest  christians 
lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  with  a  degree  of  horror,  which 
could  hardly  be  justified  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that 
he  had  actually  taken  a  bond  for  a  pound  of  man's  flesh, 
and  stolen  an  embroidered  handkerchief  from  the  General  of 
the  district,  with  a  view  of  instigating  him  to  smother  his 
wife. 

The  last  of  Mr.  H.'s  publications  was  entitled  *  Remarks 
on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,'  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  shew  that  many  of  the  stories  in  that  most  delight- 
ful collection  of  romances,  are  not  to  be  considered  merely  in 
the  light  of  wild  and  improbable  fictions,  but  as  valuable  illus- 
trations of  real  manners  and  characters,  of  the  general 
habit  of  sentiment  and  belief  that  obtained  amons;  nations 
and  individuals.  More  particularly,  with  respect  to  the 
*  speciosa  miracula'  that  so  plentifully  bestrew  the  narra- 
tives, they  are  often,  as  he  argues,  nothing  more  than  the 
overcharged  descriptions  given  by  travellers  of  real  objects 
and  circumstances,  and  often  the  results  of  general  and 
popular  superstitions,  of  which  the  origin  is  to  be  traced,  or 
the  resemblance  to  be  discovered,  in  the  more  familiar  reli- 
gious systems  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  our  own  Scandina- 
vian and  German  ancestors,  in  the  investigHtion  of  this 
most  curious  and  interesting  train  of  speculation,  Mr.  II. 
confined  himself  principally  to  the  well  known  voyages  of 
Suidbad,  which  every  child  knows  to  be  the  most  marvellous 
8tory  in  the  whole  colleciion,  and  therefoie  very  fit  to  ba 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  Mr,  H,  follows  the   Ara- 
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Iran  sailor,  from  his  setting  out  tliroii2:li  the  whole  series  of 
his  adventures,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Ru- 
Lruquis,  Marcus  Taulus  the  Venetian,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
Purchas's  Host  of  Pilgrims,  and  a  whole  cloud  of  other  wit- 
nesses, who  prove  Sindbad  to  be,  ifnotan  oracle  of  truth,  at 
least  hardly  deserving  his  character  of  the  prince  of  liars, 
considering  the  Company  in  v^hich  Mr.  H.  has  placed  him  : 
and,  whenever  we  are  at  fault,  and  neither  of  these  right 
honest  worthies  can  keep  pace  with  ti;e  eastern  fabulist,  we 
'are  generally  helped  to  recover  the  seen),  by  the  unexpected 
and  strange  intervention,  perhaps,  of  Ulysses  and  Calypjo, 
of  Jason  and  his  Argonauts,  or,  possibly,  o:  Ociither  the 
Dane,  or  some  Scandinavian  hero,  whose  exploits  are 
detailed  by  Olaus  Magnus. 

To  a  mind  so  fond   of  curious  speculation    and   fanciful 
theory  as  Mr.  Hole's,  the  pursuit  of  this  most  singular  sub- 
ject must  have  produced  a  fund  of  original  and  never-i'aihng 
amusement  ;    and  it  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  his  wan-. 
derings  in    quest   of  Sindbad,  that  he  fell  in  company  with 
Ulysses,  from  whom  he  soon  fancied  he  might  be  able  to  fish 
out  the  real  truth  of  his  much-disputed  history.     Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  his  last-mentioned  publication,  he  began  to 
apply  his  thoughts  to  this  new  subject  of  investigation,  the 
design  of  which,  was  to  bring  together  all  the  instances  of 
resemblance  to  be   met  with   between  the  wonders   whicU 
Ulysses  records  to  his  Phxacian  host,   the  prevailing  super- 
stitions of  the  nations  with  whom   Homer  maybe  supposed 
to  have   had   any  intercourse,    or  with   whom  Greece,  in 
Homer's  time,  could  have  any  connection  or  communication, 
?.nd  the  narratives,  either  authentic,   or   doubtful,  or  fabu- 
lous, of  travellers  of  all  ages  and  couuti'ies,  as  far  as   they 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  remotest  degree,  upon  th'ife 
Odyssey.     From  the  whole  mass  of  these  curious  and   in- 
tricate specuhitions,   the  author  designed  to   have   inferred 
the  extreme  probability  that  Homer,  in  relating  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses  after  t!)e  destruction  of  Troy,  gave  the  his- 
tory of  a  voyage  which  was  actually  accomplished,   and  of 
adventures  which  were  really  experienced,  adorned   only  by 
the  allowable  graces  of  poetical   imagery  and  diction,  and 
diversified  by  the  natural  disposition  to  romance  of  a  traveller 
eoWs<'-ious  of  having   gone  through  unusual   difficulties   and 
danf^er.v  and  wishing    to   make  the  worst  of  them    to  aii 
.indie^vce  composed   of  credulous  landsmen,  who  could  never 
have  an   opporlunity  of  contradicting  whatever  statements 
ue  might  chose  to  impose?  uuoti  their  belief. 

We  have  here  spoken  from  our  own  recollection  of  the 
general  oulhueaud  conleuts   of  an    unfinished   mauusciipt. 
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with  the  perusal  of  which  we  were  gratified,  even  at  a  period 
not  long  previous  to  the  deatU  of  its  much  valued  author. 
We  are  not  able  positively  to  speak  as  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  it  was  advanced  by  him  ;  but  it  should  seera 
that  no  part  of  it  had  been  brought  to  a  regular  completion, 
except  a  small  portion  which  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  prefatory  discourse^  or  introductory  chapter  to  the  main 
work.  Such,  at  least,  is  what  we  always  considered  to  have 
been  his  meaning  with  regard  to  the  '  Essay  on  the  Charac- 
ter of  Ulysses/  which  is  now,  after  an  interval  of  three 
^ears  since  his  death,  presented  to  the  public.  We  are  happy 
in  having  this  opportunity  of  representing  w  hat  we  believe 
to  be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts  attending  the  com- 
position of  this  little  work,  being  surprised  to  observe  that, 
in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it, though  it  is  professed  to 
have  been  publislied  by  some  ol'  the  most  intimate  of  the 
author's  friends,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  that  more 
extensive  undertaking  to  which  it  ought  to  be  considered 
only  in  the  light  of  an  appendage  :  the  obvious  consequence 
is,  that  it  will  be  very  wrongly  appreciated  by  all  those  who 
are  not  acquainted,  as  we  happen  to  be,  with  the  attending 
circumstances. 

In  one  passage,  indeed,  of  the  little  work  before  us 
(p. 120.),  the  author  distinctly  refers  to  an  intended  publica- 
tion of  the  nature  we  have  mentioned;  and  this  passage, 
at  least,  ought  to  have  drawn  an  explanation  at  full  length 
from  his  editors,  if  they  are  in  possession  of  the  postliu- 
inous  papers  from  which  ihey  offer  this  as  a  selection. 

But  we  have  too  long  delayed  what  we  had  to  say  on  the 
particular  subject  before  ys,  of  which  we  must  now  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  summary  review.  We  cannot  elu- 
cidate the  general  plan  of  the  author  more  clearly  or  con- 
cisely than  by  stating  in  his  own  words  the  coqception  on 
which  he  proceeded  in  forming  it. 

*  A  perusal  of  the  O^lj'ssey,  however,  with  some  attention  lias  in- 
clined me  to  consider  the  character  of  its  hero,  not  only  as  Homer's 
chef  d'cEUvre,  but  as  an  excellent  representation,  not  exceeded  by 
the  most  skilful  copyists  of  nature  in  any  succeeding  age. 

*  To  pxamine  this  extraordinary  personage,  depictured  by  an  au- 
thor, who,  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  tirst  attempted 
to  unfold  the  passions  of  the  human  mind,  to  dev'clope  its  secret 
ip rings  and  latent  motions,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  an  investigatioh. 
neither  destitute  of  interest  nor  curiosity.  His  pages,  y.a'kot  Kxl^ovfioy^ 
*  hold  the  mirrour  up  to  nature/  and  reflect  our  own  similitudes 
in  a  race  of  beings,  whose  real  forms,  long  since  blentled  with 
their  primitive  dugt,  have  faded  from  existence  for  nearly  three 
thousand  years,     lie  brings  them  alive  before  aar  ejes,  and  shews 
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\us,  in  an  infinite  vafiety  of  situations,  man,  as  he  was,  as  he  is 
how  is,  and  in  the  example  of  Ulysses,  to  the  best  of  his  concep- 
tion possibly,  man  as  he  ui/ght  to  be." 

And  a  little  further, 

'The  Oiiysscy,  accorJing  to  my  apprehension,  is  as  truly  a  moral 
romance,  founded  on  real  facts,  an  the  Cyropsedia  of  Zenophon : 
and-its  hero  is  exhibited  as  a  model  of  piety  and  patience,  of  exem- 
plary affection  to  his  family,  his  friends  and  country,  of  consummate 
valour,  conduct,  fortitude  and  wisdom.  The  latter,  which  is  the 
inoststriking  feature  in  his  character,  accompanies  him,  ailegorically 
personified,  thro'out  the  Odyssey,  separates  him  from  Calypso  at 
£rst,  and  finally  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  for  him  Avith  his  re- 
bellious Ithacansk  From  this  quality,  like  ramifications  from  a  vigor- 
ous trunk  shoot, various  others  of  a  kindred  nature — circumspection, 
penetraiiun,  cunning,  invention,  versatility,  address,  and  oratorical 
persuasion.  Talents  most  undoubtedly  not  equally  estimable,  and 
some  of  no  estimation  in  our  eyes  :  yet  it  will  perhaps  hereafter 
appear  that  in  those  of  Homer  none  of  them  tended  to  his  hero's 
discredit.  His  virtues  however,  those  which  we  allow  to  be  such, 
are  never  carried  to  an^innatural  height.  His  fortitude  gives  way 
to  tears  when  he  refli'Cts  oti  his  long  absence  from  his  native  coun- 
try; aad,  when  detained  in  the  enchanted  powers  of  a  beautiful 
goddess^  he  for  a  while  forgets  it.  He  is  not  a  faultless  monster, 
but  an  elevated  human  character,  exhibited  for  admiration  and 
imitation. 

' — ^"  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapieritia  posSiiti 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulysses."     L.   i.  Ep.  2.' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character 
©f  Mr.  Hole's  works  and  of  his  mind,  this  exposition  of  his 
design  Will  forcibly  recall  the  image  of  the  author.  It 
contains  the  striking  picture  of  an  imagination,  strong  and 
active,  which,  having  once  fixed  itself  on  some  visionary 
object  that  it  ^has  met  with  during  its  exc-ursions  in  the 
fields  of  conjecture,  drags  it  into  existence  before  the  light 
ofdayj  gives  it  a  name  and  a  body,  and  actually  builds  on 
its  own  visionary  foundations  a  superstructure  of  intrinsic 
strength  and  solidity.  Few  men  would  have  thought  of  dis- 
covering, in  Homer's  Ulysses,  the  model  of  a  perfect  cha- 
racter; yet,  in  some  happy  moment  when  the  rgins  were 
given  up  to  fancy,  the  idea  casually  suggested  itself,  which 
he  afterwards  pursued  and  consolidated  with,  all  the  powers 
of  his  reason,  till  he  has  actually  produced,  in  support  of  it, 
such  a  chain  of  argument  as  (taken  within  the  bounds  with 
which  he  himself  has  circumscribed  its  generality;  will  not 
be  very  easily  confuted. 

The  arrangement  of  this  little  book  is  not  quite  so  accu» 
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rate  or  well  connected  as  the  nature  of  an  argumentative 
work  requires  ;  but  it  is  hardly  frtir  to  dwell  upon  this  as  a 
fault,  since  it  is  uncertain  how  far  Mr.  H.  considered  it 
,  as  complete.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  he  livedo  it  was  liable 
to  his  own  revision  and  correction,  and  it  would  probably 
have  undergone  considerable  alterations  in  his  hands  before 
it  was  committed  to  the  press.  The  editors,  however, 
deserve  praise  for  having  abstained  from  interfering. in  50 
delicate  a  business  as  aroeiiding  papers  that  might  have  ap- 
peared l(j  tliem  imperfect,  a  privilege  which  ought  perhaps 
in  no  case  to  l>e  admitted,  but  where  the  author  has  left 
particular  directions  for  the  purpose. 

He,  apparently,  begins  to  argue  on  the  different    virtues 
which  he  has  ascribed  to  his  hero,  singly,  tmd  in  order  ;  but 
soon  relinquishes  that  course,and  takes  every  action  orenter- 
prise   in  which  he   is  concerned,  according  to    the  chrono- 
logical succession  in  which  it  occurs,  tlirough  the  Iliad  first, 
and   afterwards    through   the   Odyssey.     The   principle   on 
which  he  proceeds  is,  however,  strictly    adhered  to;  that,  in 
order  to  estimate  rightly   the  characters  which    Homer   has 
delineaied,  we   must- place   ourselves^'by  relation,  in  thps^ 
times  and  among  thr>se   people  whose  manners  and  actions 
Jie  describes  ;   we   must   divert   ourselves  of   the   opinions; 
which  the  moraljiy  of  the  gospel,  and   of  the  most  enlight^ 
ened  heather>  [)hilosophershas  cullivattid  in  our  minds,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  that  system  which  we  may  collect  from 
Homer's    writings   that   he   himself  acknowledged.     Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  a  hero,  pious,  humane,   prudent,   chaste, 
and  honourable,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  poet,  we 
must    represent    to    ourselves     the    character    of    a   man, 
punctual  to  alltlie  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  merciful 
and  affectionate  to  those  over  w[)om  Jove  has  invested   him 
with  the  divine  rights  of  a  sovereign,  artful,  versatile,  cir- 
cumspect, and  (according  to  modern   acceptation)    cunning,, 
too  wise  and  temperate  to  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of   pleasure, 
careful  and  religious  in  respecting  the    property   of   friends, 
allies,  and  subjects.     But  we  are  not  to   suppose    that  these 
attributes  include  the  cinistian  duties  of  love  to   God    and 
ourneighbour,  of   forgiveness   of  injuries,  of  mildness   and 
compassion  lovvards  an  humbled  enemy,   or   that   any    con- 
tradiction is  im|)iied    wlien    we  behold  the   man   of  honour 
exercising  the  functions  of    ^  robber  or  pirate,  or  the  tempe- 
rate and  abstemious  man   occasionally  lulled  asleep    in  the 
arms  of  a  mistress.     A  short  extract   will  exemplify    more 
particularly  the  general  style  of  argument  pursued   in    this- 
essay, 

*  In  respect,  however,  to  Ulysses'  connexion  with  CalypSo,  the 
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most  substantial  defence  is,  tliat  concubinage  in  his  days  had  no  de- 
gree of  criminality  annexed  to  it,  nor  did  any  disgrace  attend  the 
fruit  of  such  an  union.  Agamemnon,  in  his  rapturous  praise  of 
Teucer,  recalls  that  circumstance,*  as  if  it  tended  to  enhance  his 
merit,  according  to  Eustathius'  opinion,  but  unquestionably  not  by 
way  of  disparagement.  Ulysses,  likewise,  when  in  disguise,  and  wil- 
ling to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Eumasus,  professes  himself  the  son  of  a 
concubine.tHe  adds,  at  the  same  time,  tluit  in  his  youth  he  associated 
with  pirates  ;  a  declaration  according  to  modern  ideas  even  less  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the  honest  swine-herd,  anii 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter.' 

The  whole  subject  of  the  essay  is  again  coticisely  sum* 
med  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  with  which  we,  also, 
will  conclude  our  remarks. 

'  The  subject  would  admit  of  further  amplification,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  point  which  is  contended  ; 
that  no  mental  excellence  nor  moral  virtue  can  easily  be  discov^M-ed, 
that  is  not  exemplified,  so  far  as  Homer's  ideas  extended,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ulysses;   and  yet,  as  I  conceive,  those  talents  and  virtues 
are  so  happily  modified  and  blended,  that  they  never  appear  forced, 
unnatural,  or  extraneous:   they  harmonise  together,  a,nd   constitute 
a  character  no  less  singular  than  splendid,  as  the  prismatic  colours 
melt  into  each  other,  and  form   one 'luminous  spot.     That  a  man, 
existing  in  an  unpolished  and  barbarous  age,  who  it  may  be   fairly 
conjectured,  had  no  model  (but  of  the  rudest  kind,)  should   be   en- 
dued with  energy  of  mind  to  conceive,   and   possessed  of  talents  to 
display  a  character  so  complicatecl  and  complete  in  such  a  variety 
of  ditiicult  and  interesting  situations,   cannot  but    command  our 
wonder  and  admiration.     The  more   minutely  it  is  examined,  the 
more  evidently  we  find  that  the  design^  however  bold,  is   exceeded 
by  the  happiness  of  the  execution.' 


Art.  IX. — Letters  and  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Planting, 
^c.  selected  from  the  Comspoudcnce  of  the  Balh  and 
West  of  England  Society,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture,   Arts,    Manufactures,   and    Commerce,     Vol.  X. 

'    pp.  424.     8vo.  8s.    boards.  Robinson. 

IT  cannot  be'doubted  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
Bath  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  now  been  estabUshed 


*  ♦  II.  viii.  283.  Honest  Sancho,  in  more  modern  days,  adopted  the  sentiment 
of  "  the  king  of  men  ;"  ai.d  agreed  with  the  squire  of  the  uoorl,  that  calling 
*ny  person  the  s  mi  of  a ,  wbciuueaiit  in  a  Iriendly  manner;  wus  a  decid- 
ed compliment.' 

+  Odyss.  xiv.  20«.  ,        .  ,      , 
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nearly  thirty  years,  has  been  very  considerable,  not  only  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  throughout  thewhole  united  i^ingdoin. 
lis  meetings  and  pubhcations  have  taught  men  to  observe,  re- 
flect, aiid  reason,  on  subjects  formerly  deemed  inscrutable, 
and  its  premiums  and  honours  have  elicited  a  laudable  spirit 
of  emulation  amonest  that  class  of  men,  who,  from  ti)e  nature 
of  their  employment  and  their  habits  of  life,  are  the  most 
rivelted  to  their  ancieift  usages.  Facts,  however,  are  the 
most  efficient  arguments;  the  Bath  Society  has  been  the 
means  ofinclosini;  and  cultivating:  twentv  thousand  acres  of 
the  Meudip  hills ;  above  thirty  thousand  acres  of  marsh  land 
have  been  drained,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  inclosed 
and  cultivated  by  its  influence  in  Somersetshire  alone,  con- 
stituting altogether  an  advance  in  the  rental  of  the  county, 
of  at  least  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  If  we  con- 
sider the  additional  number  of  persons  necessary  to  cultivate 
sixty  thousand  acres  every  year,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  tenth  volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  contains  thirty- 
two  papers,  with  a  preface,  and  an  Hogt  on  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,   by   the   editor,   Mr.    JMatthews.       On   this     me- 
rited,  but    over-labourefl    panegyric,   we    are  not     called 
upon    to  dwell,    but  shall  proceed  to    examine  the   papers, 
since  no  arrangement  has  been  made  in   the  disposition  ot 
them   under  the  heads  of  their  respective  authors.     The  firsK 
paper,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  on  *  the  food  of  plants,' 
informs  us  of  notliing  new.     He  sa\s  that  the  soil  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Barcelona,  '  is  principally  quartz,  from  decomposed 
granite  ;'  we  apprehend  the  author  must  have  mistaken -pri- 
mitive  lime-stone  and  breccias  for  granite,   as   we  know  of 
nothing  like    it    near   Barcelona,   nor  even   at  Montserrat. 
Mr.  \Vagstaire  furnishes  some  interesting  remarks  *  on  re- 
claiming Waste  Lands,'    and  recommends  the  planting  of 
oaks^  and  poplars, and  willows  in  the  ditches  and  hedge-rows 
of  newly  cultivated  districts.     Mr.  L.  Tugwell  has  two  pa- 
pers, one  on  *  newly  constructed  Drags  and  Harrows,'  and 
the  other,   on  a  new  method  of  '  slating;'  the  former    is  a 
very  evident  and   a  very  necessary  improvement,  which  has 
been  copied  into  most  of  our  periodical  publications  on  agri- 
cultural affairs.     It  consists  principally  in  constructing  the 
wood  of  the  harrow  so  that  no  two  of  its  teeth   can  form   a 
line,  and  that    the  teeth  shall  cut  horizontally,  and  not  ver- 
tically,   as    tliey  have  hitherto   done.     We  agree  with  the 
autlior   ill  thinking  it  extraordinary  that  no  improvement 
should  have   been   sooner  made  on  this  necessary  but  awk- 
ward instrument.     We  are  sorry  we  cannot  as  fully  approve 
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of  the  author's  mode  of  slating.  Something  of  a  similar 
plan  has  been  in  use  many  years,  in  which  screw  nails  were 
used,  and  which  completely  resisted  the  action  of  tlie  wind, 
but  was  never  perfectly  impervious  to  the  rain  or  moisture. 
Putty  was  also  used,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Tugwell,  but 
the  birds  pecked  it  so  as  to  render  it  useless.  Another  evil  in 
this  plan  is  sufticiently  obvious,  that'should  a  small  stone  or 
other  hard  body  fall  on  the  slates,  they  would  either  be  shat- 
tered, or  broken  in  such  amanner  as  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  remedy.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  still  to  lament  that  a 
more  durable  and  light  method  of  slating,  and  more  imper- 
\ious  to  wind  and  water,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  the.  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

jVlr.  Davis  favours  us  with  several  ingenious  '  Answers  to 
the  Queries  on  the  Slate  of  Crops,'  &c;  i^n  1800;  '  on  IMant- 
ing,'  '  Leasing  on  Lives/  and  '  entering  Lands,'  and  '  on  the 
jVlanagement  of  Marsh  Lands,  Irrigation,'  Sec,    In  account- 
ing for  the  failure  in  the    crops  of  ISOO  by    the  *  blight,* 
*  rust,  or  mildew,'  (the  former  is  properly  applied  to  the  dis- 
ease in  the  ear,  the  latter  to   that  in    the  stalk,)  the    author 
adopts  the  opinion   that  it  is  a  fungus,  -called  by  Lambert, 
uredfifrumejiti,  and  anticipates*  the  opinion-  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  that    '  its  seeds  are  floating  in  the  air_,  and  lodge  oa 
the  stalks  of  wheat  when  newly  wetted,  take  root,  grow   ra- 
pidly, and  from  that  moment  the  grain"^  in  the  ear  loses  all 
its  nourishment  from  the  root,  and  shrivels  away.'     It  is  also 
observed,  '  that  as  weak  animals  are  more  subject  to  disease 
than  strong  ones,  so  are  weak  crops.     Wheat  on  lands  ex- 
hausted by  continual  crops,  though  highly  manured,f  is  most 
subject  to  blight,  for  want  of  that   necessary  fast  foot-hold 
which   wheat   particularly    requires.     In  a  highly-manured 
'  garden   wheat  is  generally  blighted  j  on  a  dunghill  it  is  al- 
ways so.'     Why  these  '  floating  seeds*  should  particularly 
adhere  to  wheat  in  such  situations  and  not  in  others,    we 
leave  to  their  advocates  to  determine.     The   question  huv\- 
€ver  is  more  serious  than  tliey  seem   to   apprehend  ;    and  if 
men  will  continue  to  receive  the  mere  effusions  of  a  healed 
imagination,  occasioned  by  a   rage  for  system  and  the  tup- 
pery  of  science,  as  experimental  truths,  we   can   have  little 
hope  that   this   evil    will    be  speedily    eradicated.     Whilst 


•  This  paper  it  dated  Nov.  1800,  that  of  the  Baronet  Jan.  1805. 

+  There  is  nelhing  more  certain,  than  that  iiiaiiuriiig  mav  he  cnrried  to  eic. 
cell  in  wartn  climates.  Where  irrigation  is  practised}  it  ot'ten  h  ippt- ria  that  bj 
tliis  prucess  the  farHurs  are  much  ruore  suctes'>lul  at  increasing  tiie  cuimtity 
ihmi  the  qiiaiitv  ol' their  grain,  and  althouuli  liiey  may  have  more  huahnls  of 
"wheat,  Ihey  l>4ve  fivver  pounds  of  flwur.  The  same  occa:»  frequtr.tiy  jn  this 
C'Jtiiitry. 
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'  seeds  floating  in  the  air,'  which  were  never  seen  by  any 
person,  and  which  in  fact  exist  only  in  the  fancy  of  some  of 
the  more  visionary  botanists,  are  ascribed  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  mildew  or  blight,  few  persons  will  be  so  hardy  as 
lo  attempt  to  find  a  remed}' :  but  if  a  more  sound  philoso- 
phy were  disseminated,  if  experiments  were  instituted,  and 
the  real  cause  developed,  if  all  practical  men  were  convinced 
of  the  fact,  that  the  excrescences  on  the  stalks  of  wheat  are 
nothing  but  the  obstructed  juices  of  the  plant,  and  that  this 
obstruction  is  facilitated  by  frequent  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold  (the  latter  being  generated  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture,  which  is  admitted  to  be  an  active  agent  in  this 
disease)  and  by  a  kind  of  sthenic  diathesis  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  the  consequence  o^forciftg  the  ve- 
getable beyond  its  aatural  powers  of  growth  ;  if  these 
truths,  instead  of  fanciful  theories,  were  more  attentively 
considered,  we  might  then  hope  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  complained  of.  The  following  circumstance  should  have 
been  long  since  established  on  a  more  certain  basis  ; 

'  Blighted  wheat,  though  so  much  reduced  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity as  lo  its  productiveness  iii_fluur,  is  verr/  little,  if  a»y,  the ^xorse 
for  seed.  It  is  certainly  a  paradox  :  but  the  oldest  and  best  far- 
mers hold  it  as  a  maxim,  tliat  bh^^htedvjheat  will  grow  as  tvell  as  the 
moat  perfect  grain  ;  and  that  the  crop  produced  in/  the  former  is 
not  wore  subject  to  blight  than  that  -produced  from  the  latter.  \  do 
not  dett-nd  the  practice,  but  I  have  known  ft  repeatedly  successful  ; 
and  1  have  seen  the  farmers  more  anxious  to  get  blighted  wheat  for 
sowing  this  year  tlian  ever.  One  reason  may  be  that  they  get  it 
cheaper  ;  another,  that  they  have  more  grains  in  a  bushel  ;  but  ad- 
mitting the  fact,  a  better  reason  strikes  me,  viz.  that  the  seed  lies 
longer  in  the  grouiKi  than  that  of  plump  grain,  and  is  not  apt  ta 
burst  (or  melt,  as  it  is  sometimes,  proviticially  called)  before  it  ve-' 
getates/ 

We  regret  that  our  litnils  prescribe  us  the  power  of  de- 
tailing the  contents  of  the  other  papers  by  this  verv  able 
agriculturist.  His  essay  on  '  Planting,'  evinces  both  a 
pruciical  and  scientitic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  that  depait- 
ment.  Tlie-  two  papers  on  *  leasing  Estates  for  Lives,'  and 
♦  enteritic;  on  Lands/  are  no  less  interesting;. 

Lord  Souierville  presents  the  Society  with  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  labour  performed  by  oxen  in  one 
year,  whence  his  lordship  infers  that  their  great  superiority 
over  horses  for  agricultural  purposes  is  siitliciently  manifest. 
The  question  is  too  controversial  for  us  to  interfere  in.  His 
Jordsliip  also  communicates  an  account  of  the   produce  of 
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Merino  Wool  made  into  Broad  Cloth,'  butit  would  not  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  specimens. 

Mr.  BiUingsley  claimed  the  Society's  premium  for  plough- 
ing 3S5  acres,  and  harrowing  291  on  the  Mendip  hills,  with 
eight  oxen  in  eleven  months,  llie  whole  expence  ol"  which, 
including  wear  and  tear,  amounted  only  to  4s.  lO^d.  per 
acre  for  ploughing, and  2s.  Gd.  for  harrowing.  Had  ihe  same 
been  let  by  hire,  it  would  have  cost  8s.  per  acre  for  plough- 
ing, and  4s.  for  harrowing;  so  thatjs  a  saving  is  obtained  of 
nearly  a  half  by  the  use.of  oxen  instead  of  horses.  The  same 
author,  in  conjunction  with  the  editor  and  others,  gives  an 
interesting  '  Survey  of  Mr,  Parsons's  Farm,'  which  obtained 
the  Society's  premium  as  being  tfie  most  complete  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  It  meiy  not  be  improper  here  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  agricultural  labours  of  Mr,  BiUingsley  : 
it  appears  that  he  has  'procured  the  inclosure  of  40,000 
acres;  that  he  has  himself  inclosed  and  cultivated  4000; 
that  he  has  made  100  miiesof  fencing ;  that  he  has  planted 
1,500,090  thorn  plants,  besides  other  trees  ;  tliat  he  has 
burned  and  spread  500,000  bushels  of  lime,  ploughed  15,000 
acres,  and  invented  apiough  which  occasions  a  saving  of  2s. 
an  acre,  and  which  has  been  to  himself  a  means  of  saving 
him  3,0001.,  and  to  his  neighbours  on  liie  Mendip  hills,  about 
iJOOl.  per  annum.' 

We  pass  over  a  very  lame  report  of  a  committee  on  Lord 
Somerville's  claim  to  a  premium  for  '  the  greatest  number 
and  most  profitable  sort  of  sheep'  \n  proportion  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  the  pasturage,  to  notice  J)r.  Pcirrv's  more  accurate 
statement,  from  vvhicli  we  learn,  that  on  land  not  worth  moie 
than  oGs.  per  iicre,  his  lordship  pastured  1085  sheep,  which 
gave  a  net  profit  of  1,50U.  8s.  (id.,  or  yl.  Is.  lid.  per  acre. 
Dr.  Parry  also  laid  before  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
the  results  of  his  own  meritorious  laboufs  during  thirteen 
years  in  the  breedingof  sheep  and  improving  of  wool.  These 
results  are  contained  in  the  following  propositions,  and 
clearly  demonstrate  that,  under  the  management  of  this  en- 
lightened breeder,  we  can  now  boast  of  possessing  animals 
superior  to  any  others  in  Europe  ;  namely,  sheep  which  bear 
the  finest  pile  on  the  largest  carcase, 

*  I.  The  fir-^t  position  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish,  is,  that 
tlie  wool  uf  ihe  tourlh  cropoflhis  breed  (Ryeland  ewes  with  .Meiiuo 
rams)  is  fully  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  male  parent  stock  in 
England. 

'  11.  By  breeding  from  select  Merino-Ryeland  rams  and  ewes  of  this 
stock,  sheep  may  be  obtained, the  fleeces  ofwhich  arc  superior  both  to 
those  of  th^  cross-bred  parents,  and  of  course  to  those  oi"  the  ori^raul 
pt-ogenitors  of  liie  pure  ftJcrir.o  blood  in  England.  -• 
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*  III.  From  mixed  rams  <"f  this  bred,  sheep  may  be  obtained  hav<' 
mg  wool  at  least  equal  in  fineness  to  the  best  which  can  be  procureJ 
from  Spain. 

*  IV.  Wool  from  s1kt,«»  of  a  proper  modification  of  Merino  ancj 
IJyelandj  will    make  cloth    equal    ti>  tiiat   from  the  Spanish    woo^ 

imported  into  this  country. 

*  V.  The  proportirn  (4  fine  wool  in  the  fleeces  of  this  cross  breed  i? 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best  Spanish  piles. 

*  VI.  This  wool  is  more  profitable  in  the  manufacture  than  the 
best  Spanish.* 

'VII.  The  lambs'  wool  of  theMerino-tlyeldnd  breed  will  make 
finer  cloth  than  the  best  of  that  of  the  pure  Merino  breed. 

'  Vlll.  Shonld  long  wool  of  this  degree  of  fineness  be  v<-nntcd  for 
shawls,  or  any  manufacture  which  cannot  be  perfected  with  our  com- 
mon Coa'rse  long  wools,  the  ram's  fleece  of  the  cross  breed  willprovcf 
that  this  can  be  efft^-cted  by  all6wing  the  fleece  to  remain  on  the 
animal  unshorn  for  two  years. 

'  IXth,  and  last  proposition  ;  that  alihough  I  have  never  selected  S 
breeding  ram  or  ewe  or.  account  of  any  other  quality  than  the  fine-' 
Dcss  ol  the  fleece,  thisstock  isaiready  much  improved  as  to  the  forni 
of  its  carcase,  comparatively  with  the  Merinos  originally  imported.* 

AH  these  propositions  were  illiisfrated  by  specimens  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  whole  society  :  to  which  it 
is  added,  tht^t  wetliers  of  this  breed,  '  may  easily  be  made 
to  weigh  16  oris  lb.  per  quarter.*  ix^  this  interesting  me- 
moir, which  is  iri  every  respect  worthy  of  the  talents  anti 
reputation  of  its  author,  we  have  found  only  one  expressioii 
against  which  we  must  enterour  decided  protest  ;  it  is  in  the 
concluding  sentence,  in  which  Dr.  F.  intimates  his  intention 
of  not  troubling  the  society  in  ftiture  on  this  subject.  We 
hope  the  doctor  has  not  resolved  to  decline  all  fartlier  experi- 
ments in  sheep-breeding  ;  and  although  it  is  evident  that  his 
^ocks  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  in  this  coun- 
try ,yet  it  is  fair  to  conclude  tliat  he  who  has  already  done  so 
much,  may  still  do  more.  And  from  the  philosopher  whose 
experiments  have  been  so  eminently  successful,and  so  impor- 
tant to  his  country,  the  public,  without  any  ingratitude  for 
the  past,  never  expect  the  termination  of  his  labours^  but 
at  the  end  of  his  valuable  life. 

Mr.  A.  Young   has  compiled  a   pretty  copious  Essay    0:1 
Manures,' which  gained  the  first  '  liedfordiun  gold  medal," 


*  '  Forty-eight  pounds  of  scoiired  Spanisli  wool  make  abaut  27J  yard*  of 
broad  clyth  ;  whcTcus  (lie  same  quimtiljf  of  tlic  IJiyClor's  wool  laade  o('4  yards., 
winch  in  leOii  sold  tor  23s.  a  yard.'  'this  is  a  jnosi  impoilant  ativaiitage  ttf 
nearly'  l-lOih  niorc  cloth. 
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value  20  guineas.  Tt  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  excellent '  design  of  this  medallion  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  iady^  the  ingenious  Miss  Fanshawc' — Mr.  Hallet 
informs  llie  society  of  his  success  in  destroying  insects  oii 
fruit  trees  by  tobacco  water.  Mr.  Pryce  suggests  some 
useful  hints  on  tlie  best  means  of  employing  the  poor  in 
worlvMouses.  Mr.  MatLliews  writes  two  sensible  disserta- 
tions, one  on  the'  high  price  of  provisions/  and  another  on 
the  '  utility  of  making  family  wines.'  The  Jatter,  we, think, 
is^  subject  higldy  worthy  of  attention,  and  does  honour  both 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author.  He  proposes  the 
cultivation  of  black  currants,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  salutary 
juice,  of  which  a  plea'^ant  wine  ^night  be  made  for  tb.e 
use  of  the  sick  poor.  Loudon  has  recommended  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mulberry-tree  for  this  laudable  purpose;  we 
think  both  practicable,  and  deserving  every  possible  en- 
couragement. Mr.  Gordon Gre3'  submits  some  observations, 
as  axioms,  *  on  tlie  most  profitable  size  of  farming  cattle,* 
all  of  whicii  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  small  or  middling  sized 
animals  This  paper  is  well  calculated  to  check  the  injuri- 
ous practice  of  propagating  useless  over-grown  cattle,  which 
are  neither  fit  for  food  nor  labour.  The  last  paper  we  shall 
mention  contains  the  most  original  proposition,  on  the 
'  cultivation  of  the  poppy,'  for  the  purpose  of  cx'tract- 
iiig  an  oil  from  its  seeds,  to  be  substituted  for  olive  oil. 
Dr,  Cogan  takes  the  statements  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  when 
Tve  reflect  that  almost  all  our  salad  oil  comes  from  the  enemy, 
it  is  surely  patriotic  t->  introduce  a  wholesome  substitute 
that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  such  an  article. 
The  oil  is  prepared  from  the  seed  of  the  poppy,  and  perhaps 
those  now  cultivated  for  opium,  might  also  lurni"sh  an  agree- 
able and  nutritious  oil. 

From  the  preceding  view  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  if 
this  tenth  volume  has  been  retarded  in  the  publication,  it  is 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  the  former;  and  the  public  are 
highly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  editor,  wtio  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  diverted  it  of  all  idle  or  visionary  speculations  in 
prder  to  give  a  more  explicit  statement  oi"  facts  and  practi- 
cal results.  Jn  this  he  has  evinced  much  sound  judgment 
and  good  sense,  and  his  remarks  are  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  work. — It  appears  that  the  finances  of  the  so- 
ciety are  not  quite  so  prosperous  as  might  be  wished  ;  did 
they  change  their  higher  pecuniarj/  premiums  into  hotinrurt^ 
fines,  they  might  periiaps  in  some  degree  relievo  these  eu^- 
Jjarrassnients, 
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Art.  X. — Comicortim  Gracorum,  Fragment  a  Qus,ddnif 
cvravit,  et  Notas  addidit  Kohertm  Walpole,  A.B.Trin. 
Coll.  Cant.     Bvo.pp.  115.   ds.  Boards.   Mawman.   1&05. 

WE  bad  occasion  to  devote  GonsideYable  attention  to  a 
publication  of  this  gentleman's  two  years  ago.  The  work  be- 
fore us  is  trifling  in  size^  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest 
to  scholars.  It  probably  owed  its  origin  to  a  hint  thrown  out 
by  the  great  Bentley,  which  encouraged  the  learned  of  his 
time  to  expect  a  perfect  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Greek 
poetry,  which  lie  scattered  through  Plutarch,  Athen^us, 
Slob«;us,  the  fathers,  &c.,  under  the  sanction  of  h'is  name. 

The  little  volume,  which  is  here  offered  to  our  notice, 
comes  recommended  by  the  well-known  talents  and  assidui- 
ty of  the  collector,  supported  by  the  assistance,  and  in  many 
parts  of  its  execution,  though  we  fear  not  in  all,  countenan- 
ced by  the  approbation  of  professor  Porson.  We  are  by  no 
weans  inclined  to  think  the  editor,  even  unassisted,  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  performance  of  what  he  attempted  ;  and 
that,  when  fighting  under  the  wing  of  the  first  scholar  in  the 
age,  he  should  fail  in  the  main  object,  that  of  restoring  to 
mutilated  sentences  their  purity,  or  a  reading  more  nearly 
approaching  to  purity,  and  ensured  by  parallel  instances, 
is  impossible.  He  is  u)indful  of  the  debt,  and  returns  his  ac- 
knowledgments in  terras  that  are  elegant  und  appropriate. 

The  errors  that  principally  suggested  themselves  to  us, 
consisted  in  the  inaccuracy  of  some  references,  and  the 
omission  of  all  reference  or  clue  to  many  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion. To  be  correct  in  th..~  point  is  of  L  e  first  importance, 
and  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  important. 

•  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  lheri\al3  in  the  old  comedy,  hold 
the  first  place;  from  the  former  of  these  Mx.  \A^alpole  has 
enriched  his  collection  with  five  fragments.  The  first  frag- 
ment is  from  his  play  called  '  The  People  :'  — of  this  the  edtlor 
gives  the  following  account,  p.  l,n.  84.  '  Fragmentum  hoc, 
lorsan  e  fabula  cui  titulus  Ari/juoi  desumptum,  imitalus  est  Aris- 
tooh.  in  Ran.  733.'  We  see  no  reason  for  ti.is  conjecture, 
and  many  against  it.  The  rivalry  and  even  aniaVisity,  which 
subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  would  have 
prevented  either  from  committing  a  plagiarism  on  the  other/ 
'i'he  laller  was  not  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  sv.ch  was  their 
known  aiUipathy,  that  tlie  'fii'th  fragment  of  an  anonymous 
plav  inserted  by  our  editor,  and  a'trihurcd  to  Eiiodlis^  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  satire  agaiubt  Aristopiiancs,  and  against  the 
Athenians,  ^vho  deserted  iheir  own  countrymen^  and  confer- 
red such  disliiiclion  on  a  stranger. 
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Their  dislike  to  each  other  was  probably  the  more  violent 
from  succeeding  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  so  closcj  that^  hke 
Beaumont  ?nd  Fletcher,  they  were  in  some  instances  the 
joint  authors  of  the  same  play.  Thns  we  find  in  a  scliolium 
to  the  'iTTTihg  of  Aristophanes,  v.  552,  ot«  "Ev^oAi;  o-i;v£7roW£v 
'Afiro(pavei  Tki^lTiTiiig.  This  proof  is  strengthened  by  a  fras;- 
ment  ofEupoiis  himself,  who  not  only  confesses  the  fact,  buS 
shews  his  antipathy  for  his  fellow-labourer  more  clearly  by 
the  opprobrious  appellation  of'  Bald  head.' — iHi'lTrTteag  avvk- 

We  select  a  few  instances  of  happy  corrections  and  illus-^ 
trations  in  the  text,  in  which  the  Fhidiaca  manus  of  professor 
Porson  will  be  discerned, and  in  some  of  which  the  editor  will 
take  his  station  as  a  critic. 

P.  5.  85.  V.  15.  Editum  legebatur  axofifia  yap  ElWa?  EAsyEj, 
Egregia  est  Porsoni  emendatio.  The  professor  has  here 
cleared  away  the  mist,  and  in  a  manner  which  shews  him  t(# 
have  been  attentive  to  the  mandate  of  Roscommon — 

Consult  your  author  with  himself  compared. 

For  in  a  schoUum  to  the  Vespse,  t.  57-  the  same  epithet 
attached  to  the  same  substantive  guarantees  the  safety  of 
this  reading,     to  crxw/^a' aaf^yEj  j^  MsyapiKov  a^od'acc. 

p.  5.  85.  V.  1.  ra^Ma  ^h  ^uvUte  pjijuar'.   Ita  P.  pro  TloT^a  59  ^vUte 
'xpwa't\ 

P.  27.  101.  V.  1.     Mnesimachus. 


'  Ita  P.  legebatur  a^'  ola-Q  oT/r?  tt^o^  oiv^fxi  larl  aoi  (j^cc^-ziriov.  Grotiiis 
Z^'' oia6'"oTt  aoi  TTfos  olv'S^xs  Irrrl iJ^x^rjTeoy.      Ex  lioc  HUtcm   Miicsimachi 
fragmento  colorem  duxeruiit  veisus   Gallici   quidam,  quorum   indi- 
cium Porsono  debemus, 

*  Ne  demaiule  autre  dragies 
Que  pointes  d'cspees  brisies, 
Et  fers  d«  glaive  a  la  mou'^tarde, 
C'est  un  mes  qui  fornient  li  tarde ; 
Et  haubers  dcsmaillies  au  poivre, 
Et  veut  la  grant  poudriert;  boivre 
AvefcPalfciiie  des  chevaus. 

Fabliaux  par  Lc   Grand' 

Mr.  Wal pole's  sugg*estion  to  p.  28,  Xenarchus,  v.  16,  is  a 
good  sup[)lement  to  the  sense,  and   is  well  supported—'  An 
jegendum  l^zvj  Ttv'  pro  hurnv^     Quis  Chrvsidem  hibuit  r  'Icr. 
,Andr.' 

Menandf-r  33.  107.  Ayc-xoXw.  a  ce  uh  asav'S,  P.  pro  h  J'  i^h 
eillH,  quod  Bentleius  dedit.  h  di  fx.r,$'  iauiS  ;{i)ud  Stobanim. 
Tiiis  reading  of  the  professor  seems  to  have  been  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  note  on  this  passage  in  le  Clcrc,  p.  50.  e.  fxn^'  la-nl,. 
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Ita  nos  senstim  verbis  reddldimus,  nam  vulgo  h  ^\  nn  V  h-v^/y 
sed  MS.  iavty,  et  iiilerpunclionem  sustuliimis  post  Kvptog,^ 
Orotius.  Hie  iavjH  in  secunda  persona. intelligendum  quasi 
esset  criay'te,  quod  apud  Atticos  scriptores  saspe  occurrit. 
'J'he  emendciti'on  of  this]passage^with  so  small  a  deviation  from 
ihe  ductus  liUrarum,  is  an  instance  of  acumen  almost  un- 
paralleled. 

MiffoyvvYi.  INlan}'  fragments  have  been  assigned  to  ploys 
in  an  arbitrar}'  manner,  and  merely  from  a  slight  cointidenceo 
The  entire  passage  given  by  our  editor^  p.  35.  occurs  in  St<?- 
Laeus  Til.  69,  without  the  name  of  the  play  from  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  rent.  Four  of  the  verses  were  refer- 
red to  a  play  of  this  name.  Mr.  Walpole  has  neglected  ta 
mention  the  great  changes  which  this  fragment  has  under- 
i;.one,  from  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines,  which  make  a  separate  fragment  in  Le  ClerC;,  and  the 
substitution  of  Tr^oa^ouuiuyuv  for  •^r^oa^i^^ofirtxv. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  editor  had  inserted  some 
little  introductory  matter  to  those  pieces,  which  w^ere  invol- 
ved in  any  ambiguity.  This  might  have  been  fre(5[uently  in- 
troduced in  the  very  words  of  the  author  who  had  preserved 
ihe  fragment,  and  would  have  sn/ed  iiis  readers  the  trouble 
of  distant  references  :  thus,  p.  il  v.  ],  note  80".  Homicida. 
the  editor  contents  himself  with  touching  on  the  word  xa- 
TciK-779ai.  He  should  have  referred  his  readers  to  Alheii, 
Lib.  7.0.  279.  Cas:  and  the  following  short  introduction  to 
the  liVic's  in  question  would  have  reconciled  the  abruptness 
of   the  fragment  :     jC,   h   no  av^pol^iova   ^\  iTriypa^o/xiva   o   ahjo^ 

The  duty  imposed  on  an  editor  of  mutilated  fragments, 
is  to  nurg'e  off  the  dross,  to  purify  the  corruptions  of  the 
text,  and  to  elicit  from  dark  and  difficult  passages  as  much 
consistency  with  the  general  context,  as  can  be  done,  wit^ 
the  smallest  deviations  from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters. 
Were  tliis  the  only  labour,  the  present  editor  has,  according 
to  our  judgment,  and  a  judgment  most  probably  far  ex- 
ceeding ours,  succeeded  in  his  design.  But  to  the  faults 
before  mentioned  we  are  obliged  to  add  another  of  soiue 
anagnitude,  in  the  selection  of  certain  fragments  which  neither 
required  nor  received  any,  or  at  most  a  trifling  emendation.^ 

Had  the  editor  indulged  us  with  a  larger  collection,  this 
remark  had  been  nugatory. But  as  lie  has  confined  hislabours. 
to  but  few  specimens,  he  would  have  made  a  more  valuable 
present  to   his  friends   (and  among  these   he  may  number 

<i-i    tiLcUiO  1  It  he  faced  the  danE:er  which  he   courted^ 
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toiore  consistently,  by  admitting  nothing  but  what  stood  in 
iieed  of  amendment.  Tlie  lines  from  Tiinocies  might  have  ' 
been  omitted,  not  from  deficiency  in  interest,  but  because  it 
>vas  submitted  pure  and  unmutilated  to  hi§  hands  ;  and  liis 
text  is  verbatim,  with  the  exception  of  .(Uexxw  for  ^oku,  the 
same  as  that  of  Wakefield, 

The  many  exquisite  fragments  which  He  scattered  through 
Stobaeus,  Atheuieus,  &Ci  and  the  vast  collection  arranged 
under  the  names  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  open  a  field 
to  the  enterprizing,  so  spacious,  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  insertion  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  not  eminently  beauti- 
ful or  interestino'  from  the  lieht  which  it  mi"ht  be  made  to 
throw  on  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  most  polished 
nation  of  anliquityi 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope^  from  the  " 
following  hintin  the  preface  to    this  work,    that  the  editor 
considers    his  present  publication    rather    as   a   trial  of  his 
strefngth,  than"  an  end  of  his  toils: 

*  Cum  adeo  periculosae  aleas  argum  entum  plenum  sit,  tie  quis  mi» 
returquod  paucas  tantummodo  CcmicorumGraicorum  reliquias  jam 
ip?e  selegcrini  in  quibus  periculumfacerem,  quibusque  operam  meam 
<jual(;mcutiqne  navafem.  Minimevero  dubitandum  est,  quin  doctis 
omnibus,  emuiictasque  naris  hominibus  se  satis  probare  possint,  ob 
ipsaruni  venustatem,  urbanitatem,  *•  illasque  solis  Atticis  coucessas 


Veneres  "  ' 


During  the  suspension  of  professor  Porson's  labours,  the 
learned  must  rejoice  in  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  him 
and  a  gentleman  so  capable  of  appreciating,  and  so  zealous 
in  giving  publicity  to  his  communications,  which  had  other- 
wise been  locked  up  from  the  world.  W^e  shall  hail  the 
time  when  Mr.  VValpole  shall  enter  the  field  again,  and,  de- 
fended as  he  is  at  present  t};r'  Aiailo^  cuku  TtXaixuviaoao,  shall 
bring  to  conclusion,  what  he  has  begun,  under  auspiges  sO 
highly  promising. 
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RELIGION. 

AtlT.  H. — A  Sermon  preached  in  t/te  Parish  Church  of  Grantham^ 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln^ 
&rc.  Sfc.  Hi/  (ieorsre  Gordon,  B,  D.  Frccentar  of  Exeter, ^^c. 
4-^0.      Rivingcons.  ISOJ. 

TO  those  who  are  acquainted  witli   tho   precentor  (-f  Exeter,    it 
will  not  be  a  matter  ol  ,t>urprize,  that  when  called   upon   to  preach 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.   March,  1807.-  Y 
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before  the  clergy,  he  should  fulfil  his  task  in  a  manner  very  credit" 
able  to  himself.  From  Coloss.  ii.  8.  he  points  out  the  various  sorts 
of  false  philosophy,  and  offers  many  excellent  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  the  christian  world.  The  following  extract,  much 
longer  than  we  are  accustomed  to  make,  could  not  be  abridged  with- 
out destroying  some  of  its  effect  j  we  must  therefore  give  it  to  our 
readers  as  it  is. 

*  In  these  suggestions,  however,  intended  merely  as  the  counsels  of 
prudence  against  '  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,*  let  it  never  for  an 
instant  be  conceived,  that  there  is  the  smallest  design  to  favour  into- 
lerance and  persecution,  or  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  the 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  I  feel  sincerely  for  the  honest 
5,cruples  of  a  doubting  mind,  and  would  not  wantonly  wound  the 
conscience  of  the  weakest  brother.  I  would  not  judge  unchari- 
tably of  any  man's  motives,  nor,  with  rash  and  indiscriminating 
haste,  at  once  construe  dissent  into  disaffection.  In  many  instances 
I  can  allow  for  the  zeal  which  I  cannot  approve,  and  respect  the 
principle,  whilst  I  regret  its  *  lack  of  knowledge.'  '  I  think  it  both 
unreasonable  and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree,  that,  because  a  man 
is  more  devout  than  others  in  his  religious  exercises,  or  more  grave 
and  serious  in  his  general  deportment,  he  is  therefore  to  be  held  up 
as  a  fanatic,  or  a  hypocrite  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  1  think  it 
equally  unreasonable  and  unjust,  that  the  consolation  and  joy 
which  some  men  find  in  believing,  or  the  ease  and  innocent  cheer- 
fulness which  are  natural  to  some  men's  tempers,  should  immedi- 
ately be  represented  as  thoughtless  levity,  or  carnal  security.  I 
would  readily  allow  that  in  many  who  are  no  enthusiasts,  there 
may  be  an  inward  experience  of  divine  grace,  which  other  good 
and  pious  ihen,  if  they  feel  it  at  all,  certainly  do  not  feel  to  the 
same  extent :  but,  where  I  see  the  humble,  unassuming  christian 
steadily  persevering  in  the  paths  of  duty,  evidencing  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith,  by  the  surest  of  all  tests,  the  holiness  of  his  life,  under 
circumstances  such  as  these,  I  can  on  no  account  whatsoever  con- 
cur in  the  idea,  that  the  want  of  this  inward  experience  is  a  mark 
of  reprobation,  lam  fully  aware,  that  some  teachers  are  better, 
qualified  than  others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  edi- 
fication of  their  hearers  ;  but  for  this  superiority  I  look  to  the 
sober  ornaments  of  education  and  learning,  of  knowledge  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  of  an  exemplary  conduct,  and  not  to  those  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in  this  advanced  period 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  expecting. 
I  give  the  credit  of  good  intentions  to  many,  whose  enthusiasm  I 
lament ;  but  I  *  believe  not  every  spirit,'  nor  can  I  yield  a  ready 
assent  to  the  reality  of  that  inspiration,  of  which  I  have  no  other 
proof,  than  the  assertion  of  him  who  claims  it.  I  would  willingly  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  men  of  all  sects  and  persuasions  ;  but 
I  cannot,  out  of  deference  to  those  of  any,  forego  my  allegiance  to 
the  establishment  of  which  1  am  a  member ;  nor  do  1  feel  myself 
called  upon,  at  once  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  each 
self-appointed  teacher,  each  rash  intruder  into  the    sQcred  minis- 
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try  of  Christ  :  these  seem  to  be  the  distinctions  of  inoderatioa 
and  sober  sense,  equally  removed  from  those  opposite  extremes,  so 
disgraceful  to  christians,  and  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  chrwti- 
anity.'  l>.  23. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  without  informing  him 
that  we  have  noticed  passages,  which,  though  not  incorrect,  yet  cer* 
taiiily  discover  a  little  neglect  of  composition,  as  a  habit.  We 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  offer  this  hint  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
tut  from  a  desire  that  we  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
our  respects  to  bim.  ^ 

'AkT.  12.— /I«  Essdy  toivards  a  comiected  Elucidation  of  the  fro- 
phetical  Part  of  the  Ap-ocahiipie,  compiled  with  the  Help  of  some 
original  Cummunications,  by  Stephen  Morell,  Little  Baddow^ 
Essex.    Svo.    pp.  113.     Price  3s.     Conder.     1305. 

THIS  work  is  introduced  by  a  sensible  preface,  and  is  in  itself  of 
a  respectable  character  ;  but  having  lately  entered  much  at  length 
into  the  consideration  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
'  Apocalypse,'  we  shall  now  only  refer  our  readers  to -what  has  been 
said  in  our  review  of  Woodhousc'b  translation  of  it.  See  Crit.  Rev. 
for  January  last,  p.  31. 

Art.  13. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Dur- 
hnin,  'at  the  ordinary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese  in  the  Year 
I806i.  By  Shutc,  Bishop  of  Durham.  4to.  Is.  Buhner  ant/ Co. 
18C5. 

IN  this  charge  are  exhibited  the  opposite  errors  of  the  romanist* 
and  dissenters  ;  the  grounds  of  our  separation  from  the  Romisii 
church  are  reviewed,  and,  as  occasions  and  local  necessities  may  re- 
«^uire,  the  duty  of  impressing  them  powerfuHy  and  frequently  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  eni'orced. 

Art.  14. — ^'h£  English  Liturgy,  a  Form  of  sound  Words.  A 
Strmon,   delivered  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  St.    Benc't,  Gracg* 

'  church,  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Ncmngton,  and  St.  Mary,  Islington, 
'bif.  George  Gaskin,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Bene't,  Gracechurch% 
and  of  Stoke  Nezoington,  and  Lecturer  of  Islington.  Svo.  Ri* 
vingtons.      1S06. 

T)R.  Ga'ikin  here  gives  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  View  of  tha 
Liturgy  of  the  established  Church,  ar»d  has  made  it  his  aim  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  turrn  of  sound  words,  '  in  virtue  of  its  being  con* 
btnicted  acconiing  to  the  best  models  of  christian  antiquity,  and  as 
it  includes  all  things  requisite  to  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  reverent  and  edifying  public  performance  of 
other  divine  services  ;  in  virtue  of  its  implying,  that  the  church, 
whose  liturgy  it  is,  is  of  an  apostolical  constitution  ;  and  in  conside* 
ration  that  it  asserts  and  inculcates  the  pure,  genuine,  fundamental. 
r^octrjnts  of  Christianity,'  - 

Y  2 
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Art.  15.— Tiic  Spirituality  of  the  Ditine  Essence,  a  Sermon  preached 

before    the    associated   Ministers    and    Churches   of  Hampshire, 

September  the  24fh,  IS06,  and  published   at  the  united  Request  ojf 

the  Ministers  and  Congregation   of  I'areham,  tchere   it   was   deli' 

"      vered.   By  John  Styles.     Bvu.  Is.     Williams  rtnd  Smith.     180^. 

►7  ON  a  subject  so  frequently  invcbl'gated  as  the  present,  it  is  im  • 
possible  for  the  preacher  to  add  any  new  remarks  ;  Mr.  Styles, 
kowevcr,  hasconipeiibated  for  the  want  of  novelty,  by  a  perspicuous 
firrangement,  a  judicjuus  selection  of  argument,  and  impressive  lanx 
gua^e. 

JiRTi  l6.' — The  henefuiat  Effects  of  the  Christian  Temper  on  Do' 
'.■■  .    mcstic  Happiness.     8z'y.     Ilatchard.      1807. 

■  TIIF/ptiblic  benefits  of  Christianity  on  the  temporal  concfrns  of 
mankind,  have  been  ably  stated  by  the  present  bishop  of  London  : 
■jt  is  the  object  of  the  treatise  beft)re  us,  to  shew  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  in  domestic  life,  and  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  made  the  source  of  private  comfort  and  enjoy- 
.ment.  If  the  anonymous  author  has*  not  equalled  the  pious  and 
Jearned  prelate  in  the  execution  of  his  undertaking;,  yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  plifcing  certain  chrietian  duties  in  a  clear,  novel,  and 
interesting  point  of  view. 

Art.  17. — The  Utility  of  academical  Institutions  to  the  Church  of 
.     Christ.     j4  Sermon  preached  at  JJoxfon   Chapel,   June  20,   1806', 

before  the  Supporters  of  the  Hoxton  College,  at  their  Anniversary  ; 

by  Benjamin  Cracknell,  A.  M.  Minister  of   IVeymouth  Chapel. 

8ro.     1*.  6'^/.     Longman.     ISOC 


"5' 


AMONG  the  [irofesfant  dissenters,  have  been  produced  men 
equally  distinguished  by  fruiiitiiin  and  piety,  who  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  the  Jige  in  which  they  have  flouribhed,  and  an  honour 
lo  the  nation  which  gave  them  birth.  The  names  of  Lardner, 
Leiand,  Jones,  Doddridge,  ike.  will  never  be  pronounced  without 
veneration.  The  academies  of  the  dissenters  also  produced  Seeker 
and  Butler,  who  afterwards  became  the  highest  members  of  the 
e»t!iblished  church.  But  we  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  Hoxton 
academy  will  ever  produce  any  distinguished  character.  Too 
much  of  the  Huntingdun  slang  is  adopted  in  this  seininary  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  rtl'ects.  Piety  is  supposed  to  consist  in  extem- 
pore prayers,  and  learning,  in  a  string  of  quotations  from  the  scri^** 
tures ;  of   this  the  sermon  before  us  afibrds  ample  illustration. 

POUTICS. 

Art.  18. — A  letter  to  Mr.  Jf'hitbread  on  the  Duty  of  rescinding 
the  Resolutions  which  preceded  the  Impeachment  of  Lord  Viscount 
Melville.     8io.    Hatchard.     1806\ 

THATMr.VVhitbread,  in  lllecase  of  Lord  Melville,  acted  ^s  the  tool 
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of  his  party,  is  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person.  It  wouhl  be  un- 
candid  so  tat  to  question  the  rectitude  of  his  mind,  as  to  suppose  that 
this  impeachment  did  mure  than  proceed  under  his  auspices.  Why 
his  chief  associates  withdrew  themselves,  why  those,  who  in  the  order 
of  things  shouhl  have  led,  were  ever  reluctant  and  ashamed  to  follow, 
is  a  circumstance  for  which  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  account.* 
The  treasurer  of  the  navy  scarcely  appeared  in  his  place  during  the 
trial,  until  the  close  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  might,  with  truth  ba 
asserted  of  several  of  the  other  managers.  Mr.  \V,  had  certainly 
just  grounds  of  complaint  on  this  head.  At  a  former  impeachment 
they  were  every  hour  nn  the  stage.  In  the  present  case  they  never 
came  befor«  the  curtain  :  they  were  contented  to  prompt  now  an4 
then  from  the  side  scene  ;  but  no  further:  if  the  performance. wa« 
condemned,  the  heaviest  portion  of  disgrace  would  fall  on  Mr.  W.  s 
if  it  succeeded, they  would  no  doubt  have  stepped  in  front,  and  shar- 
ed their  full  dividend  of  honours  and  rewards. 

Every  unprejudiced  person  must  agree  with  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  that  to  serve  a  party,  however  faithfully,  is  no  praise.  Faithr 
fully  to  serve  the  public  is  to  earn  genuine  and  just  applause.  If 
Mr.  W.  be  actuated  by  patriotic,  not  party  motives,  it  is  his  duty 
as  an  honest  man,  since  Lord  Melville  has  been  acquitted  of  th« 
charges  laid  to  him,  to  move  that  the  resolutions  which  were  th« 
ground  of  an  impeachment,  ba  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the 
ilouse  of  Commons, 


NOVELS. 

Art.  19. — The  Post  Captain,  or  the  uoodcn  Jfalls  tcell  manned: 
comprehending  a  View  of  Naval  Societi/  and  Manners,  Suo, 
pp.300.     7«.  Tegg.      I8OG. 

TINS  is  an  attempt  to  convey  ideas  of  naval  society  and  man- 
ners, in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  Captain  Brilliant,  and  Messrs. 
Hurricane,  Factor,  Caesar,  Kcho,  and  Shank  ;  but  they  are  surely 
dialogues  of  the  dead  rather  than  of  tho  living,  foiwecan  almost  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  such  a  vulgar  set  of  gentlemen  cannot  be  assem- 
bled on  the  quarter  deck  of  any  British  man  of  war.  The  race  is 
now  extinct.  Vulgarity  and  blasphemy  are  not  the  characteristics 
of  British  naval  officers  in  the  present  day,  who  are  not  more  distin- 
guished for  their  skill  and  courage,  than  for  their  polished  manner? 
and  regulated  conduct.  British  naval  captains  hold  a  proud  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  they  feel  it.  They  are  studious 
of  adorning  their  reputation  by  mental  improvement,  by  fashion- 
able embellishments,  by  the  proprieties  of  domestic  life,  and  by  the 
superior  graces  of  religion..  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  overdrawn  the  general  character.     Perhaps  ihcr 


•  Vi4«  John  Bull's  Soliloquies,  -Crit.  Rev.  Aug.  ^906. 
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is  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  title  page ;  and  for  post  captain* 
we  should  read  boatswain. 


MEDICINE. 

Akt.  ^0.— Cases  and  Cures  of  the  Ilydropkohia,  selected  from  ike 
Gentleman's  Magazine  :  containing  many  curious  and  inter' 
esiing  Jccounts  relative  to  that  most  alarming  Malady.  8vo.  2s. 
Stace.     1807. 

*  BOOKS  on  medicine,'  says  Montesquieu,  *  those  monuments  of 
tiature's  frailty  and  art's  resources,  when  the  treat  of  diseases,  evei^ 
the  most  trivial,  would  convince  us  that  death  was  really  at  our  doors  i 
tut  when  they  speak  of  the  virtues  of  remedies,  they  place  us  again 
in  marvelous  security,  as  if  we  were  immortal.'  He  might  have 
added  that  the  less  a  disease  is  under  the  power  of  art,  the 
greater  are  the  number  of  wonder-working  medicines  or  infallible 
preservatives.  The  pamphlet  before  us  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
U'hat  we  have  advanced.  It  would  seem  that  this  hydrophobic  ter- 
ror is  apt  to  invade  the  communit}'  periodically,  when  immediately 
a  bellum  ad  internecionem  is  declared  against  the  whole  canine  spe- 
cies. Hydrophobia  is  so  rare  a  disease,  that  many  physicians  iq 
good  practice  have  never  seen  it,  and  to  very  few  indeed  have  oc- 
curred more  than  a  single  case  or  two.  We  have  some  grounds  fof 
thinking  there  have  not  been  more  than  two  or  three  examples  of 
3t  in  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  these  last  ten  years.  Whence 
then  arise  these  periodical  panics  ?  Perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Urban's 
correspondents  may  have  given  us  the  clue  to  unravel    the   mystery. 

*  There  is  great  reason  Jo  believe,'  he  says,  •  that  the  dreadful  cases^ 
so  frequently  related  in  the  public  papers,  originate  from  persons 
interested  in  patent  medicines  for  this  complaint.'  Wc  know  not 
whether  the  publication  before  us  is  intemled  to  feed  or  to  allay  the 
late  alarm  about  mad  dogs.  Out  of  a  mass  of  frivolous  and  idle 
speculation,  we  find  one  very  important  direction,  (we  canpot  lay 
our  hand  on  the  precise  paragraph)  which  we  wish  to  be  universally 
diffused.  It  is  that  a  dog  suspected  of  madness  should  never  bo 
killed,  till  the  fact  is  thoroughly  ascertained.  If  the  suspiciort 
should  prove  false,  persons  who  may  have  been  bitten  will  be  sayecl 
by  this  delay  fronj  an  inexpressible  load  of  terror  and  misery.  If 
true,  they  will  of  course  be  induced  to  neglect  po  precaution,  whict^ 
their  situation  requires. 

Art.  21. — An  Address  to  the  Professors  of  Physic  and  Surgery ,  in, 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, proposing  the  Jnstitutio/t  of 
a  Society  for  investigating  the  Cause,  Symptoms^  and  Cure  of  the 
Hydrophobia,     8vo.  (id.     Creighton,     1807. 

*  THIS  address  seems  more  wdl-ititentioned  than  judicious.  The 
substance  of  it  was  delivered  t©  the  London  Medical  Society  nearly 
eight  years  ago.     That  society  did  not  think  it  needful  ^vgn  to  forn? 
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%  committee  from  their  own  body  for  prosecutiug  the  propose4 
investigation.The  society,  in  our  opinion,  judged  right,  in  determining 
that  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  would  have  answered 
no  good  purpose.  The  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  are  founded, 
operate  with  tenfold  force  against  any  more  extensive  establishment. 
liiey  are  so  obvious,  that  we  think  it  needless  to  descend  to  parti- 
culars. 

Art.  22. — A  Treatise  on  Hernia  Humoralis,  or  swdled  Testicle : 
to  which  are  addedy  Remarks  on  the  Opacity  of  the  Cornea,  eluci- 
dated bi/  Cases.  By  Thomas  Luxmoore,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoU 
lege  of  SurgeonSf  SfC.  SfC.     8x;o.    pp.^H.     Highiey.    I8O6.    ' 

TO  these  two  dissertations  we  have  nothing  to  object,  but  that 
their  author  leaves  his  subjects  very  nearly  where  he  found  them. 
In  the  cure  of  the  disease,  absurdly  called  hernia  humoralis,  the 
use  o(  th^  common  antiphlogistic  medicines  and  regimen  is  insisted 
upon.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  treated  by  scarifications  upon 
the  inside  of  the  eye-lids,  and  the  application  of  astringent  and 
stimi^lant  lotions.  The  cases  adduced,  to  prove  the  utility  of  this 
practice,  arc  not  all  of  them  very  happily  selected.  Successful 
cases  too,  in  these  circumstances,  prove  little,  if  not  contrasted  with 
those  of  an  opposite  description.  The  merit  of  any  practice  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  result  of  such  a  compari:3on. 


POETRY. 

Art.  23. — The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  an  heroic  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
iVilliam  Hamilton  Drummond,  Member  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Belfast,  ^c.  12mo.   6s.  5d.     Belfast.     I8O6. 

AFT^R  the  numerous  effusions  which  twelve  months  ago  werQ 
poured  forth  by  the  rhyming  race  to  celebrate  the  valour  and  moura 
the  fall  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  we  bad  not  expected  to  be  again 
called  upon  at  th^  distance  oftini^  t«  notice  anew  tribute  to  his 
memory.  But  not  content  with  the  ephemeral  renown  which  his 
unambitious  brethren  could  have  alone  hoped  to  obtain  from  their 
respectiveshillings  worths  of  verses,  the  present  author  aims  at  a  place 
among  those  poetical  worthies  of  our  country,  whom  the  general 
consent  of  the  world  has  decorated  with  the  ivy  garland,  and  adopts 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  for  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem. 

He  has  accordingly  produced  a  work  which  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  highly  creditable  exercise  to  a  schoolboy  not  ex- 
ceeding the  age  of  fouiteen.  But  in  a  gentleman,  who,  from  the 
title  of  Reverend  prefixed  to  his  name,  is  evidently  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  it  evinces  an  entire  deficiency  of  those  qualities  which 
constitute  a  poet.  The  greatest  fault,  and  one  which  might  perhaps 
supersede  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  any,  others,  is  a  striking  po- 
verty of  idea?.    The  few  >yhich  are  jcaltersd   through  the  present 
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poem,  and  whicli  are  really  deserving  the  name  of  ideas,  ar# 
such  as  form  the  basis  of  every  exercise  of  every  fifth-form  boy. 
Who  does  not  recollect,  in  a  moment  of  more  than  usual  dullness, 
•when  his  Pegasus  absolutely  refused  to  obey  either  whip  or  spur,  to 
Have  commenced  his  verses,  as  a  der(iier  ressort,  in  the  following 
manner: 

Consedit  celsa  formosa  Britannia  rupe 

Fortibus  et  natis  talia  dicta  dedit: 
*  O  niihi  dilecti,  gens  fortunata,  Britanni,'  iJcc, 

These  may  be  found  translated,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  fourth  page  of 
the  present  heroic  poem. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.   D.'s  thoughts  are    e.xpreised,  is   alike 
destitute    of  novelty ,  with    the    thoughts    themselves;    and  if   the- 
style  and  language    can    occasionally  boast   the  merit  of  variety,^ 
it  is  only  where  the  heaviness  of  naked  prose  is  relieved  by  a  pro- 
fusion  of  tinsel    rinery,  and   an  imitation  of    the    '  filmy,  gauzy, 
gossamery  lines' of  Darwin.       To  conceal   the    real  dearth  of  the 
author's    conceptions,    he    has  not    failed   to  introduce    at    every 
page  the  personifications  which  were  so    favourite  a  trick  with   the 
latter  author.     To   say  nothing  of  Caledonia,  Erin  and  Britannia, 
•"    who  open  the  ball  in  a.  pas  de  trois  in  the  second  page,  several  other 
important  personages,  as  Victory,  Fate,  Havoc,  Fury,  Discord,Terror, 
Rage,  Aflright,  Beliona,  Dis,  Ruin,  Nature,  Hell,  Murder,  Despair, 
Fame,  Superstition,  the  Prince  ot  Hell,  Death,  Carnage,  Friendship, 
Joy,  Fear,  and  some  other  personages  with  sounding  titles,  form  the 
principal  characters  of  the  masquerade.     Some  of  these,  particulay- 
ly  Carnage,  Death,  Fate,  Havoc,  Murder,   and   Victory,  retire  se- 
veral times  to  change  their  dresse?, and  re-appear  attired  in  adiiferent^ 
but  never  in  a  novel,   a   characteristic   or  a   distinguikhable  garb. 
Each  of  the  ships  is  likewise  personified  ;  and  as   in  a  description  of 
things  from  their  very  nature  so  exactly  alike,  it  would    liardly  be 
possible  to  avoid  a  monotonous  similarity,  it  were  perhaps  more  fair 
to  accuse  the  author  of  deficiency   of  judgment    in   attempting   the 
task  at  all,  than  of  deficiency  of  power  to  do  it    well,  did  not    the 
same  want  of  versatility    maniiest   itself  in  every   subject  that  he 
touches. 

Not  long  ago,  on  seeing  in  an  obscure  work  the  nanie  of  the  pre- 
jent  author  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Hayley,  with  considerable 
commendations  of  their  poetical  merits,  we  happened  to  observe  that 
the  former  had  never  been  heard  of  as  a  poet,  and  the  latter  had  never 
deserved  to  be  heard  of.  Mr.  Drummond,  piqued  at  finding  his  name 
so  little  known  in  this  country  (it  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page 
that  this  is  an  Irish  production),  immediately  forwarded  us  a  copy 
of  his  poem,  together  with  a  verv  polite  letter  requesting  an  early 
notice,  and  delicately  pointing  out"  such  parts  of  his  work  as 
he  should  most  wish  to  be  laid  before  the  publit.  That  public  will 
do  justice  to  our  candour  for  offering  to  their  notice  those  very  pas- 
sages on  which  the  author  is  desirous  to  stake  his  pretensions  to 
their  favour.  *  If  you  would  not  think  it  an  unwarrantable  Tiber- 
ty,'  says  Mr.  D.  in  his  letter,    '  1  would  suggest  as  favourable  spe- 
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omens  tlic  description  of  the  morning  when  the  fleet  left  England — 
ieelings  of  the  sailors  at  the  approaching  battle — -some  of  the  ships, 
particularly  the  Neptune,  Africa  and  Thunderer,  the  beginning  of 
the  second  book,  and  the  battle.'  To  extract  all  these  passages 
from  a  work  so  unimportant,would  far  exceed  the  plan  of  our  Review; 
but  the  reader  who  shall  think  it  worth  his  while,  will  easily  turn  to 
the  description  of  the  battle,  which  we  shall  omit,  and  take  the 
others  in  order. 

*  Fair  from  her  ruby  throne,  with  roseate  smiles, 
The  morn  in  glory  clothed  the  sparkling  iles  ; 
Light  o'er  the  billow's  glassy  concaves  rolled 
The  playful  radiance  of  her  fluid  gold  ; 
The  silvery  surges  drank  the  purple  day, 

And  rainbow  colours  tinged  the  dashing  spray  ; 
The  milk-white  foam  along  the  pebbly  strand 

Danced  on  the  surf,  or  fringed  the  rustling  sand  ; 

While  round  and  round  the  sportive  sea-fov»'l  flew. 

Or  dipt  their  plumage  in  the  briny  dew. 

The  silken  pendants  from  the  tow'ring  mast, 

Stream'd  o'er  the  waves  and  wantoned  in  the  blast  ; 

The  furrowing  keels  the  sounding  ocean  plowed. 

With  sailors'  cries  the  cliffs  re-echoed  loud.' 

*  With  eagle  eye,  rejoiced  the  Britons  spied, 
The  mast's  tail  forest  rising  o'er  the  tide  : 
With  hearts  elate  they  stretched  the  swelling  sail, 
Crow(|Bd  each  yard,  invoked  the  favouring  gale. 
Swift fo'er  the  deep  with  winged  speed  they  flew, 
/\nd  nearer  now  the  frownmg  squadrons  drew. 
'*  Quick,  clear  the  decks,"  the  shrill  voiced  boatswain  cries 
"  Quick,  clear  the  decks,"  each  hollow  ship  replies. 
The  dread  command  comes  tingling  on  the  ear. 
Pale  grows  each  cheek,  with  straajie  unwonted  fear  : 
■  All  stand  a  moment,  lost  infixed  amaze, 
in  awful  silence,  and  unconscious  gaze  : 
Their  homes,  their  wives,  their  children  force  a  sigh 
Choak'din  the  breath — and  then — they  dare  to  die. 
Thelove  of  glory  triumphs  in  the  heart. 
And  each  resolves  to  play  the  hero's  part.' 


'  The  Neptune  followed,  and  the  watery  god, 
Proud  on  her  bow,  terrific  seemed  to  no<l  ; 
Awed  the  high  billow  with  his  angrylookj 
At  boastful  France  th'  indignant  irident  shook, 
And  roar'd  in  thunder  to  the  pride  of  Sjniin, 
"  Britannia  rules  with  me — the  empress  of  the  main. 


*  Last  of  the  column,  <j'er  the  billows  rolled, 
The  well  armed  force  of  Africa  the  bold  : 
The  jetty  goddess  of  the  burning  sands, 
With  sharp-edged  sabre  flashing  in  her  hands 
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FrownM  at  the  head,  and  panting  to  engage. 

Rolled  her  keen  eye,  and  kindled  all  her  rage  :  , 

Beneath  her  feet  the  scutcheoned  trophies  Jay, 

Borne  by  the  British  from  Aboukir's  bay  : 

With  that  fam'd  standard,  Gallia's  highest  boast. 

Pride  of  her  arms,  and  glory  of  her  host, 

That  stormed  the  dreadful  pass  at  Lodi's  bridge, 

And  waved  in  tire  o'er  many  an  Alpine  ridge. 

And  still  had  triumphed  in  the  bloody  toil, 

»Till  met  by  Britain,  on  th'  Egyptian  soil. 

Its  glories  fell — with  all  its  guardian  train. 

Ne'er  deemed,  'till  then,  Invincible,  in  vain.' 

*  With  sounding  keel,  and  wide  distended  sail, 
Th*  imperious  Thunderer  scuds  before  the  gale : 
In  all  his  terrors  blazed  her  sculptured  Jove, 
-  As  when  on  Titan's  impious  host  he  drove 
The  vengeful  storm  of  mingled  sleet,  and  fire. 
Winged  with  resistless  speed,  and  barbed  with  ire. 
Again  he  shoots  the  lightning  of  his  glance, 
With  withering  vengeance,  at  the  sons  of  France :       ^ 
Circled  in  flame,  and  spreading  wide  alarms, 
Red  gleams  the  thunder  of  th'  almighty  arms  : 
Retiring  Ocean  trembles  as  he  nods, 
And  owns  th'  immortal  sire  of  men  and  gods/ 

'  Thus  through  the  deep,  the  marshalled  navies  steer. 
Fate  leads  the  van,  and  Havoc  joins  the  rear  ;^ 
The  flags  of  France  in  martial  splendour  glow, 
In  circuit  vast,  like  Heaven's  refulgent  bow, 
When  bending  o'er  the  boundless  fields  of  space. 
The  world  hangs  glistening  in  its  wide  embrace  ; 
But  Britain's  squadrons  o'er  the  surges  past, 
Like  two  black  clouds  before  the  driving  blast. 
When  low,  and  dense,  o'er-shadowing  earth,  they  saif. 
Charged  with  dark  thunder,  tempest,  fire  and  hail  : 
In  gorgeous  pomp  their  floating  banners  stream, 
And  like  th'  impetuous  comet's  ruddy  gleami 
The  ardent  fires  of  contest  seem  to  shed. 
Pouring  new  glories  on  each  warrior's  head.' 

These  extracts  whichwehave  given  on  the  author's  recommendation, 
and  which  appear  to  us  nearly  on  a  par  with  all  the  rest  of  the  book, 
will  evince  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said,  that  the  images  are  of  the 
most  commonplace  nature,  and  the  descriptions  unmarked  by  no- 
velty  or  vigour.  The  wearisome  uniformity  however  of  both  can 
only  be  felt  by  those  who  like  us  have  perused  similar  descriptions 
of  similar  imagery,  extended  through  ninety  pages.— A  few  epi- 
sodes are  introduced,  equally  trite,  uninteresting,  and  improbable  j 
as  of  an  English  oflicer  who  had  gone  to  sea  to  console  himself  with 
glory,  because  he  had  been  disappointed  in  love ;  and  the   invito 
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rng  names  of  Gonzalvn  and  Alonzo  are  borrowed  from  romance,  to 
excite  an  unreal  interest  by  recalling  ibe  mind  to  the  days  ot  Spanish 
and   Moorish   gallantry. 

On  the  wh<.de,ue  cannot  congratulate  Mr.Drummond  on  his  heroic 
poem. — The  Irjsh  nmse  has  ot  late  been  very  prolific ;  but  her  pro- 
ductioas  have  in  general  <hopt  dead  from  the  press.  Master*  Ro- 
binson's poems  can  only  be  considered  as  an  embryo  ;  but  it  must 
be  contc-ssed  they  give  us  reason  to  augur  well  of  that  boy's  future 
exertions.  As  to  IMr.  Stotl,  he  is  perfectly  inorvigible.  To  that 
writer.who  has  with  much  modesty  given  hiniJeif  the  title  of  ik\FJz, 
we  shall  only  recommend  an  attention  to  bis  reipcctabie  tnjdg  of  a 
linen-draper,  which  we  understand  him  to  exercise  at  Dromore 
with  considerable  credit  and  success. 

IMr.  Stevvart'st  '  Pleasures  of  Love'  were  remarkable  only  for 
being  a  caricature  on  Darwin,  in  which  all  the  inflation,  the 
gaudiness,  and  other  absurdities  of  that  writer  were  carried  to  a 
high  pitch  of  exaggeration,  but  possessing  no  scintillationof  his  exu- 
berant fancy  or  truly  j^oeticgenius.  Darwin's  false  glitter  is  a  meteor 
which  has  led  astray  many  an  unwary  witling  of  the  present  times. 
Mr.  Drummond  among  others  has  followed  it  too  zealously-  lie 
seems  indeed  to  have  rather  a  better  notion  of  poeiry  and  a  less  de- 
praved taste  than  his  last  mentioned  countryman;  but,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  he  is  deficient  in  those  grand  essentials, which  neither 
length  of  time  nor  continued  application  can  ever  hope  to  supply. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  24. — Elements  of  useful  Know/edge  in  Geography^  Hisiory, 
and  other  Hciences.  Drawn  up  for  the  Uhg  of  Children,  in  Ques- 
tions and  Ansvcers.  By  J.  4Ubut,  Master  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey 
School.     Thf  eighth  Edition.     l2mo.   3s.  ^d.     Button.     1806. 

WE  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  a  work  better  calculated 
jfo  answer  the  end  proposed.  To  attract  the  curiosity  of  children, 
jind  piake  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  an  object  of  desire,  is  a 
great  point,and  for  this  purpose  the  author  hasjudiciously  divided  his 
Jittle  work  into  ten  parts,  covered  with  various  coloured  paper,  in  a 
Style  of  prettiness,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  attention  of  child- 
|iood.  Each  part  is  on  a  dilTerent  subject,  which  ensures  a  freedom 
from  disgust,  by  gratifying  that  fondness  for  novelty,  so  charactcnstic 
©f  the  juvenile  mind  ;  while  by  divesting  science  of  its  tecnnical 
phrases,  the  author  has  done  away  one  ot  its  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles, and  rendered  it  more  suited  to  their  capacity  both  for 
acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  The  subjects  treated  of,  are  geo- 
graphy, history,  chronology,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  lugeUier 
with  the  more  po|5ular  parts  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy'. 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  youth,  will  lind  their  interest  in  pur* 
chasing  this  publication.  It  has  already  gone  through  seven  editions, 
i^ut  never  before  came  iqto  bur  hands. 


*  Crit,  Rev.  Deo,  1806.  ■;  Crit.  Rev,  Feb.  1S06. 
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AuT.  55. — The  3JaiiualofYoit(h,  confainins;  sixti/  Fables,  French  and 
EnshsJi,  ornamcnfed  uif/t  one  hundred  and lutiity  Cuts  representins; 
the  Subjects  of  the  Fables  in  the  French  Part,  a  Series  of  Elementari/ 
Lessons  in  the  several  Sti/les  of  Draxving,  Remarh  on  Rhetoric,  rath 
TJrioui  Examples  on  the  different  Styles,  Figures  and  Tropes ;  a 
large  Collect  ion  of  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  the 
mo<!t  approved  Authors  English  and  French.  By  J.  Ouiseau, 
J.M.     }9.mo.     8s.     S3'mon(ls.     1807- 

THE  title  page  of  the  Manual  of  Youth  resembles  the  advertise- 
jiieut  ot  a  quack  meiiicina,  professing  every  thing,  and  fulfilling  no- 
thing. It  is  without  exception  the  most  unmeaning,  and  the  dear- 
est publication,  which  has  for  some  time  come  under  our  inspection, 

AuT.  16. — -4  New  S  list  cm  of  domestic  Couhery ,  formed  upon  Priii' 
ciples  of  E,cononni,  a/id  adapted  to  the  Use  of  private  Families.  By  a 
JMdy.  2nd  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  to  lihich  are 
now  added  ten  illustratiie  Fiutes.     Svo.  Js.Gd.     Murray.     1807. 

EVERY  lady  who  is  about  to  enter  into  the  holy  and  happy 
estate  of  matrimony,  ougut  to  possess  herself  of  this  book.  It  ii 
rilled  with  receipts  of  the  vei;y  best  order,  uniting  taste  with  eco- 
nomy, and  u  sufficient  degree  of  luxury  with  a  due  regard  to  health. 
It  will  bean  acceptable  ofiering  atonce  to  the  mistress  of  afamily, 
the  professional  cook  or  housekeeper,  the  sensualist,  and  even  tha 
valetudinarian.  For  the  autlioress  has  not  confined  herself  merely 
lo  the  table,  but  has  subjoir^d  numerous  recipes  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  room,  and  for  the  preparation  of  such  simple  medicines  as  must 
at  tiiTies  be  required  in  every  family. 

'J'lie  '  miscellaneous  obbeivations  for  the  use  of  the  mistress  of  a 
family,'  which  form  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  work,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ju<iici()us  and  useful.  '1  hey  are  followed  by  \nsiructions  for 
carvinij,  to  illustrate  which,  a  numljer  of  plates  are  given  of  the 
'principal  joints  of  meaU  poult.'-y,  fish,  Sec.  m;irked  with  dotted  lints, 
to  shew  the  direction  in  which  tiie  knife  should  be  put  to  come  at 
the  diftcrent  joints  or  parts.  '1  he  Romans  had  appropriate  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  carving,  where  the  different 
cinimals  were  made  of  wood,  properly  dissected,  and  joined 
uifh  thread,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  st^paration.  In  the  City  Institution, 
latL'ly  tstablishe.*l,f()r  the  encouragement  of  science,  and  patronized 
by  so  many  ahlermen,  it  may  be  presumed  thai  the  good  old  Ro- 
man custom  will  be  renewed  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
somedocturTrvpherus*  were  to  flourish  iiis  carving  knife  in  Albermarle 
Stref.  t,  it  niiaht  be  full  as  beneficial  as  ti)e  lectures  now  delivered  to 
young  ladies  on  metaphysics,  chemistry, /»<■//«  lettres,(ir  the  system 
of  Linnaeus,  where  their  heads  are  so  rilled  with  ideas  of  sexual  dif- 
ference, that  they  of  course  think  of  nothing  else  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  night. 

*   Discipukis   Trypheri  doctorh,  apiiH  quem 
Siiminp  fuminaOTO  lepus,  aique  a})cr,  et  pygargus, 
]",t,  Scythirae  \ohictes,  et  riiccnicyptcrtis  iiiguiis, 
Kt  '^riftuiiis  oryx,   liebeti  laiilissiiiia  forro 
t'aMliuii-,  &,  to'a  6on<»t  ulmoa  co-na  Suburri. 
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l3ut  to  return  to  our  authoress,  who,  besi;lcs  the  above  mentioned, 
^ives  us  directions  for  choosing  all  kinds  offish,  poultry,  butchers' 
meat,  and  vegetables,  together  with  numerous  bills  of  fare  for  every 
part  of  the  vear,  shewing  at  one  glance,  what  is  in  season,  and  ena- 
bling the  housekeeper  to  furnish  an  elegant  dinner  without  the  trou- 
ble of  consideration.  Much  oilier  equally  useful  information  is 
added  on  the  management  of  a  dairy,  poultry-yard,  (S:c.;  and  di- 
rections to  servants  for  taking  care  of  furniture.  On  the  whole, 
.we  recommend  this  lady's  work  in  the  most  unqualified  manner ; 
and,  what  our  readers  might  otherwise  be  apt  to  suspect,  we  assure 
them  that  we  never  dined  at  her  table. 

Art. 27. — Thoughts  on  theMarriages  oftheT.nhouringVoor;containing 
Instructions  for  their  Conduct  before  and  after  entering  into  that 
Important  State,  xcith  four  authentic  and  inoial  Stories,  illustrat- 
ing the  Subject.  Bt/  Thomas  Kelli/.  Vimo.  Is.  6/1.  K:.-arsley. 
\S06. 

THE  marriages  of  the  labouring  poor  are  too  frequently  very 
inconsiderate.  The  author  has  here  presented  them  with  a  very 
cheap  and  useful  little  work,  which  we  strenuously  recommend 
to  the  wealthy  to  bestow  on  their  dependant  labourers. 

Art.  28. — History  of  Mart/  Westley,  or  the  JVarning.  \2m6.  Hatch- 

ard.     I8O6. 

MARY  Westley  at  an  early  age  became  the  servant  of  Mrs.  Hook, 
a  very  devout  and  rich  widow.    In  the  absence  of  her  "mistress,  Mary 
Westley  contracts  an  intimacy  with  one  Charles  Baker,    which  ter- 
minates in  a /hwx-pa*.     The  poor  girl,  who  is    represented  as  being 
sincerely  penitent,  almost  immediately  discovers  the  circumstance  of 
her  guilt  to  hev  reHgious  mistress.     This  lady,  whose  piety  consisted 
in  mereadrice,  exhorts  her  to  sin  no  more,  recommends   her  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  orders  her  to  leave   the   house.      No  pecuniary 
relief  to  save  her  from  che  horrors  of  almost  unavoidable  prostitution 
— she  leaves  her  unprotected  to  resist  as  she  can,  the  seductive  arts 
of   profligate    libertines,   and     the    ill-nature     of    unforgiving  fe- 
males.       Mary's  lover   however  makies   her    al!   the   rccompence 
in    his   power  by   matrimony  ;     and  they   reside  at   a  ncighljour- 
ing  village.     The      nealJiess  of  their   house   attracts  the  notice  of 
some  ij«rf  ladies,  wlio  called  to  see  them,  and  observing   how  near 
Mary  was  to  her    confinement,  asked   her  how  long  she  had  been 
married,    and  how  soon  she  expected  to  lie  in,    with  a  promise  to 
furnish   her  with   child-bed  linen.       Mary's   answer  however    an- 
nulled their  charitable   intentions,  and  '  it   was  a    long  time   before 
they  entered  this  cottage  again,  for  ihey  were  afraid  it  might  make 
others  think  lightly  of  the  crime  if   they  assisted,  her.' — The  anony- 
iDous   author  of  this  paltry  history,  we.  are  convinced,    is    a  female 
methodist  ;   and,  to  confess  the  truth,  \ye  have  no  better  opinion  of 
her  virtue  thuu  of  her  tharitv. 
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Art.  20, — Jf  Letter  addressed  to  the  Freernen  ef  tlie  Toion  and,  l^ort 
of  Sitndtiich  respecting  the  Proceedings  and  Resolutions  dftk'e 
Ramsgate  Cojiimitte-^,  dated  at  their  Torvn  Ihill,  Oct.  I^th^  I8O6, 
rehitive  to  an  intended  Apvtication  to  Parliament  for  the  Purpose 
of  reducing  the  Tolls  0/  Sandwich  Bridge.  By  William  Pettmanf 
2d  Edition  toith  considerable  Additions.  "Sto.      Law.     I8O7. 

A  SPIRITED  and  creditable  composition. 

Art.  30. — A  Letter  to  Samuel  IVhitbretd,  lEsq.    J\L    P.  containing 
Ohscrvatio/is  en   the   Dintrcises  peculiar  to    the   Poor  of  Spital- 
^f  elds,  arising  f I  am  their  local  Situations.    I>j/   W.    Hale.     8l"0. 
'WJiliams  an^d  Sinhh.     1806. 

THE  S3^stem  of  the  poor  law's  teems  with  abifscs.  No  depart- 
ment cries  riiore  loudly  fcr  redress.  'I'lic  ir.onry  which  appears  to  be 
annu:il!y  expended  on  the  removal  of  r?»uneis  I'rom  parish  to  parish, on 
law  buiis,  &c.  amounts  to  an  almost  incredible  sum.  Tlie  miseries  of 
tbe  p<Jor  of  Siiital'tiehls  have  been  long  excessive  ;  parliament  has  at 
different  times  interfered, and  saved  numbers  of  indrgcnt  wretches  frtmi 
perishing.  The  peculiar  localitxi  of  that  parish,  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  oi  this  distress.  'J'he  accumulation  of  poverty 
which  is  there  found,  arises  from  the  gradual  removal  of  the  more 
affluent  people  into  other  parishes, while  their  former  dwellings  become 
divided  and  subdivided  into  bniall  lodgings,  which  are  immediately 
occupied  by  an  accession  of  casual  poor ;  and  these,  by  residence, 
apprenticeships,  and  other  causes,  very  soon  gain  permanent  settle- 
ments in  the  parish. 

In  proportion  as  commerce  has  increased,  the  city  has  become 
the  centre  of  business.  It  formerly  contained  many  alleys  and 
courts  of  small  houses,  which  were  iidiabited  by  various  descrip- 
tious  of  their  own  paupers  :  these  however  have  been  taken  down, 
and  superior  habitations  erected  in  their  places,  many  of  which 
have  been  actually  taken  by  the  more  wealt-hy  tradesmen  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Spilalfields,  while  the  poor  have  been  driven  from 
their  former  residence  into  this  neighbourhood,  till  at  last  almost  the 
whole  poor  of  the  city  of  London  are  here  congregated,  and  have 
by  degrees  obtained  legal  settlement.  The  chief  resource  is  to  as- 
sess the  poor,  and  squeeze  out  of  their  scawty  pittance,  a  trifling  sum, 
ivhich  will  but  partly  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  hungiy,  while  the 
rich  inhabitants  in  the  city,  who  derive  a  great  part  of  their  opulence 
from  these  poor  (which  are  virtually  their  own),  contribute  nothing 
to  their  relief.  Rlr.  Hale  has  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
,  poor  of  this  district,  and  we  are  confident  the  ;;af/«o^<c  mover  of  the 
'  Bill  for  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,'  will  not  fail  ts 
take  advantage  of  this  exhortation  to  ensure  \\\^  popularity. 

Aet.  3L — Hours  of  Leisure,  or  Essays  of  Characteristics.  By 
George  Brewer.  Dedicated  by  Permission  tu  LumUy  St.  George 
Skeffington,  Esq.  8vo.     Hatchard.  \806. 

DEDICATED  to  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffington !  And  from  th* 
approbation  which  attends  him  -as  a.  dramatic  writer!  What  m^ 
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not  be  said  in  a  dedication  !  We  should  much  sooner  have  expected 
Mr.  Skeffington  to  have  acquired  fame  from  his  whiskers  than  from  his 
*  Sleeping  Beauty;'  and  indeed  we  understand  that  the  lobby-lounging 
ladies  do  constantly  point  him  out  by  the  former  dignostic.  But  no- 
body ever  hears  that  gentleman  mentioned  as  an  author,  except  with 
ihe  adjective  contemptible  prefixed.  '  His  brother  author,'  as  Mr, 
Brewer  calls  himself,  is  iequally  entitled  to  the  same  characteristic 
appellation  ;  and  our  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion,  when  we 
inform  them  that  their  companions  through  this  volume  of  essays  are, 
''Jack  Easy,  Miss  Artimesia  Pullet,  Lord  Gobblcgruel,  Dick  Cam« 
brick,  Miss  Parmesan,  Matt.  Merry-thought,  Barnaby  Bashful, 
Frank  Funny,  Colonel  Glum,  &c.  &c.'  When  Mr.  Skeffington  pro- 
duces another  theatrical  piece,  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Brewer  returned,  and  to  read  '  from  the  flattering 
approbation,  which  your  little  volume  of  essays  has  acquired,  a 
brother  author  has  presumed  to  dedicate  to  you.  Sir,  the  following 
performance,  which  has  been  received  by  the  public  with  unbounded 
applause.' 
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THE  gentleman  who  noticed  Mr.  Neill's  *TourtotheOrkrey«*  ja 
the  last  Number  of  the  Critical  Review,  is  sorry  to  find  that  the  au- 
thor has  allowed  his  temper  to  be  ruffled  by  the  friendly  advice  he 
there  received.  As  he  seems  to  expect  an  answer  to  his  expos- 
tulafory  letter  on  that  subject  there  can  be  no  strong  reason 
against  indulging  him. — The  first  part  of  that  epistle  merely  coa.- 
tains-a  request  that  the  publisher  of  the  Critical  ileview  would  read 
the  preface,  the  contents,  and  the  notes,  of  Mr.  Neill's  pamphlet,  li 
Mr.  Mawman  chuse  to  comply  with  this  unreasonable  request,  he 
will  exhibit  a  remarkable  example  of  good-nature ;  for  Mr.  Neill's 
pamphlet  is  very  difficult  in  the  perusal.  The  tourist  then  remarks 
as  follows  :  '  The  review  itself,  you  will  observe,  bears  in  grcmio, 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  reviewer  never  read  a  paragraph  of  it. 
(Does  he  mean  that  the  reviewer  never  read  his  own  review  ?)  For 
instance,  he  says  Mr.  Neill  frequently  borrows  Dr.  Barry's  words 
without  their  meaning.  No  instance  however  is  given,  uoi  could 
have  been  given;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  uliulf  of  my  remarks 
were  published  some  months  before  Dr.  Biirry's  work  appeared- 
Had  the  reviewer  glanced  my  pages  in  the  slightest  maimer,  lie  must 
have  perceived  this  ;  especially  had  he  looked  at  the  appendix, whicU 
T«fers  to  Dr.  Barry's  work  as  since publishtvi.*  Mr.  NeiJl  entertains 
very  Strang  notions  concerning  '  conclusive  evidence^'  The  re- 
viewer knevir  as  well  as  Mr.  Neill  did,  that  Dr.  Barry's  work  was  not 
published  tillafter  the  unfortunate  'Tour  to  the  Orkneys.'  It 
was  in  Mr.  Neill's  very  long  and  unmeaning  appe.'idix  that  rlie  pas- 
sages apparently  taken  from  Dr.  Barry  occurred,  as  be  will  find  by 
looking  over  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  nntural  history.  Mr« 
Keill  was  before  told  that  his  *  Tour'  had  found  its  way  to  a  snuft- 
5hop,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  the  gentleman  who  addresses 
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him  to  transcribe  tlie  passages  alluded  to.  *  You  will  farther  judge,* 
proceeds  Mr.  N.  '  of  the  candour  and  consistency  of  the  reviewer^ 
wheii  you  find  him  declaring  that  I  have  avoided  every  thing  "  in 
the  shape  of  an  idea  •*'  but  if  I  stumbled  on  one,  I  run  away,  and 
sit  down  beneath  some  immense  paragraph,  and  make  reilcctions:  It 
were  passing  str^mge  jf  I  could  make  reflections  without  ideas.'  Now 
to  mate  reflections  without  ideas  is  so  very  common  an  occurrencs 
that  we  are  really  astonished  to  see  JMr.  Neill  puzzled  to  conceive 
h.  It  is  an  occurrence  too  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  him 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  and  of  which  his  Tour  exhibits  '  conclusive 
evidence  in  gremio/  We  trust  ihat  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
account  fur  the  various  phenomena  of  Mr.  Neill's  intellectual  sys- 
tem, but  we  refer  him  to  Professor  E>ugald  Stewart,  who  with  that 
kindness  which  characterizes  him,  will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  that  dearth  of  ideas  under  which  the  sccreta:ry  to  the  Na- 
tural History  Society  of  Edinburgh  unfortunately  labours,  and  like- 
wise the  process  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reflect  without  ioeas. 
Rather  than  hurt  Mr.NeilTs  feelings,  however,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
fess ourselves  mistake"ii  in  supposing  that  he  ever  did  make  a  reflec- 
tion.— 'A  bitter  review  of  my  Tour  had,  it  seems  been  sent  to  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  for  I  observe  that  in  their  notes  to  correspondents, 
they  reject  it  with  disdain,  saying  they  will  not  give  a  place  to  the 
effusions  of  private  malignity.  Perhaps  the  same  MS.  has  been 
sent  to  the  Critical  Review,  and  inadvertently  admitted.'  Jlr. 
Neill  ought  to  have  ascertained  this  point  froTi^  the  editor  of  the 
European  iSIagazine.  This  would  have  prevented  him  alike  from 
being  troublesome  to  the  present  writer,  and  from  exposing  himself. 
We  are  next  informed  that  Mr.  Nicholson  thinks  highly  of  the  *  Tour 
to  the  Orkneys,'  and  went  so  far  as  to  reprint  eight  pages  of  it  in 
iiis  excellent  Journal.  This  ought  to  console  our  enraged  corre- 
spondent, under  the  sufferings  he  endures  from  *  private  malignity* 
and  public  justice.  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  society  it  is 
(hijigerous  to  indulge  in  prophecy,  yet  we  may  venture  to  predict, 
that  if^  Mr.  Nicholson  often  prints  such  trash  as  Mr.Neill's  Tour  in 
his  Journal,  it  will  no  longer  retain  its  appellation  of  the  '  most  phi- 
losophical in  Europe,'  which  the  secretary  bestows  on  it. — The  wri- 
ter of  theobnoxious  article  is  finally  requested  to  deliver  up  his  name. 
This  would  be  highly  absurd,  and  the  request  shews  that  Mr.  NeiU 
is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  Review.  Time,  the  soother 
of  e\ery  violent  emotion,  will,  we  trust,  restore  Mr.  Neill's  mind  to 
a  state  of  quiet — in  which  case,  he  will  not  fuil  to  repent  ol"  his  pre- 
sent conduct.  ■■ '  • 

*  A  constant  Reader's'  communication  will  meet  with  attention. 


That  of  A.  Z.  is  left  in  the  Poultry,  to  be  returned  when  called  for. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Seymour  for  not  replying  to  him  in 
our  latit  number.  'I  he  greatest  part  of  the  mistakes  or  misrepre- 
sentatiijns  he  complains  of,  are,  as  is  obvious  to  the  ijaost  superficial 
reader,  mere  typographical  errors.  As  to  the  remark  respecting 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  it  wa-s  meant  generally,  Mr.  S.  expressed  himsclt' 
strangely  in  particularizing  thatgreat  man. 
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Art.  f.— 0«  Vaccine  Inoculation.  By  Robert  IVillnn,  M.Di 
F..4.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Fever  institution^ 
and  to  the  Public  Dispenaar-y  in  London,  Ato.  loSi 
Boards.     Phillips.     1806. 

THE  benefactors  of  mankind  seem  condemned  to  v;a2:e  a 
perpetual   war  against  the   prejudices,  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  of  those,  whom  they  wish   to  serve,  and  they  are 
often  opposed  with  an  obstinacy  and  a  virulence  proportioned 
to  their  own  zeal   in    the   cause  of   hamanitv.      The    his- 
tor}' of  medicine  sufficiently  illustrates   the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, and  proves  too  plainly  how  incomnelenl  are  the  body 
of  people  to  trace  correctly  the  connection,  causes  and  effects, 
which  are  merely  physical ;  and  in  consequence  how  griev- 
ously they  must  often  err  in  matters,  which    concern  their 
most  immediate  personal  welfare.     \V4ien  the  Peruvian  baik 
Was  introduced,  it  had    to  encounter  a  host  of  enemies  ;  its 
utility  was  decried,  and  the  supporters  oFa  medicine,   which 
has    proved  one  of  the   main    pillars  of  modern  pharmacy, 
were  vilified  as  wanton  innovators,  and  prophanedespiiers  of 
the  sacred   dogmas  of  antiquity.     Wlieu   its  utility  became 
too  obvious  to  be  denied,  the  mode  of  attack  was  changed  ; 
the  apparent   advantage  was  said  to  be  counterbalanced    by 
the  mischiefs  which  itcaused,  and  every  symptonl  which  isapt 
to  be  the  consequence  of  dangerous  and   chronic   diseases^ 
was   attributed    indiscriminately   to  the  remedy.     Dropsies^ 
asthmas,  scurvy,  and   rheumatism,  were    all   promiscuous- 
ly fathered  upon    the  hapless  drug;  and  so  deeply  was  the 
public  mind  tainted  with  this  prejudice,  that  the  miost  candid 
wf  observers,  even    the  great   Sydenham  hiinselt,  could  not 
wboUy  escape  tlie   taint.     After  describing  a  rheumatism 
which   he  denominates   scorbutic,  "  such  likewise  (he  adds) 
as  have  gone  tlirough  a  long  course  of  the  Peruvian  baifci;, 
.-.v4/»'f»  Rl^V'  Vul.^lU*  April,  13^7.  Z 
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are  subject  to  this  diseasi?,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
ill  effecl  I  have  ever  observed  from  the  use  of  thisniedieiue."' 
But  who  doubts,  at  the  present  day,  that  this  remark  is 
founded  in  error>  and  that  the  vague  and  erratic  paius  he 
describes,  were  truly  the  effect,  not  of  the  remedy,  but  of 
the  previous  disease  r  Who  doubts  that  our  modern  Hippo^ 
craves  was  wholly  deceived  ?  What  a  check  should  this 
be  upon  rashness  !     what  a  warning  against  presumption  \ 

With  such  facts  upon  our  nunds,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  vehemence  with  which  the  practice  of  vaccination 
has  been  opposed,  and  that  the  opinions  of  those  who  arc 
not  competent  judges  on  medical  questions,  should  be  much 
unsettled  on  the  subject;  happily  lor  the  cause  of  humanity, 
amongthose  who  are,  there  is  little  diversity  of  sentiment,  so 
that  in  rankins:  ourselves  amona:  the  warmest  advocates  foE 
the  new  practice,  we  do  no  more  than  avoid  the  affeclatioa 
of  singularity. 

When  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  expressed  hw  resolution 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  inoculation  into  the  liritish 
islands,  she  declared  her  conviction  that  not  a  doctor  would 
be  found  to  support  it,  or  to  prefer  the  good  of  mankind  to 
his  professional  emoluments.  Either  her  opinion  was  un- 
conscionably harsh,  or  the  morals  of  the  faculty  have  won- 
derfully improved  in  the  course  of  a  century  ;  for  true  it  is, 
that  all  thatis respectable  in  theprofession  either  for  character 
or  science,  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  Not  one- — no, 
"we  repeat  it,  not  one,  who  has  formed  his  opinion  from  au 
lionest  and  unbiassed  attention  to  facts,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
vaccine  praciieet  Among  its  supporters,  there  may  be  degrees 
*i\'  aoprobation  ;  there  mav  be  some  differences  as  to  contin- 
genl  consequences  ;  one  or  two  may  qualify  their  approbation ' 
with  restrictions  and  precautions  and  modifications,  which 
to  the  rest  may  appear  needle&s  and  nugatory  ;  but  undoubt- 
edly as  to  the  main  question,  there  is  so  perfect  an  agree- 
ment, that  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  irresistibie  in- 
fluence of  truth. 

it  was  not  to  be-  expected  then  that  the  respectable 
author  of  this  tract  should  add  much  to  those  proofs, 
which  have  already  produced  such  perlect  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  observers  equally  cautious,  impartial  and  intelligent. 
lint  the  public  have  with  good  reason  looked  up  to  his  au- 
thority, both  as  of  great  moment  on  the  whole  question, 
and  ,of  peculiar  weight  in  certain  parts  of  the  controversy, 
on  which  his  peculiar  studies  have  particularly  qualified  liim 
to  decide.  Without  entering  the  lists  as  a  partisan,  Dr.Willan 
has  in  this  treatise  taken  a  survey  of  all  the  most  important 
points  belonging  to  the  subject  ;  and  lie  has  noticed,,  more 
especially   the  enors  commiited   at  the  iniroduclion  o4' tUe 
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practice,  the  impediments  which  in  particular  instances  arise 
to  the  production  of  the  perfect  vaccine  disease,  the  cases  of 
variolous  eruption  subsequent  to  vaccination,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs, particularly  the  cutaneous  and  glandular  affections, 
imputed  to  it.  These  are  the  points  on  which  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  wri- 
ter. The  minute  discriminations  essential  to  a  scientific  and 
successful  practice  of  the  art,  can  be  only  learnt  from  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  work  itself. 

The  mistakes  which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  vac- 
cine practice,  even  by  a  very  attentive  physician,  (Dr. 
Woodville)  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  are  well  known.  By 
exposing  the  patients  to  a  vajiolated  atmosphere,  he  pro- 
duced an  eruptive  disease,  instead  of  the  genuine  vaccine, 
and  some  patients,  we  believe  even  died  from  this  inocula- 
tion. Still  more  disastrous  events  have  happened.  In  two 
parishes  of  Scotland  many  children  were  vaccinated  by  un- 
professional and  ignorant  persons.  The  result  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  that  the  small  pox  came  among 
them  soon  afterwards,  and  ever}'  one  thus  inoculated  was 
affected  with  that  dreadful  disease.  Another  example  we 
will  give  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Willan. 

*  Dr.  Odier  began  to  vaccinate  at  Genera,  with  virus  taken  on 
threads  froin  the  arm  of  a  nobleraan,  who  had  previously  had  the 
small  pox.  Twenty  children  were  inoculated  successively  with  this 
matter,  and  similarly  affected.  Their  arms  inflamed  within  eigh^ 
hours,  and  afterwards  suppurated  abundantly,  but  with  an  exudation 
from  beneath  a  thick  crust.  Fever  supervened,  with  vomiiings,  and 
other  symptoms,  which,  however,  csased  in  forty-eight  hours.  Seven- 
teen of  these  children,  being  afttrwards  inoculated  with  variolous 
matter,  had  th«  small  pox  vith  different  degrees  of  virulence,  and 
three  of  them  died,  having  taken  the  disorder  by  casual  infection.' 

With  such  striking  examples  before  us,  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  errors  to  which  the 
ignorant  and  the  inattentive  are  still  liable,  the  mere  allega- 
tion of  failure,it is  obvious,  may  prove  nothing  but  the  in- 
competency of  the  practitioner.  Evidence  must  be  given 
that  the  vaccination  was  regular  ;  and  it  will  be  required 
that  the  fact  should  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  ;  which  those  only  are,  who  are  completely  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  and 
with  its  occasional  deviations  likewise.  Nor  is  this  re- 
quiring much.  It  is  only  requisite,  that  the  process  should 
be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  a  person  duly  qualified  tQ 
perform  what  he  undertakes.  What  authority  then  are  w^ 
to  attach  to  hearsay  tales,  vague  rumours,  and  unauthen- 
ticated  reports  ?     But  the  right  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
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these  rnlslakes  and  failures  is,  that  a  rigid  scrutiny  slioula 
be  made  of  the  persons  inocuhited  during  the  three  first 
years  of  the  vaccine  practice..  This  is  the  measure  which 
Dr.  Willan  recommends;  and  he  impresses  the  necessity  of 
it,  particularly  on  the  practitioners  resident  in  small  towns 
and  districts,  remote  from  the  oriijinal  sources  of  vaccine 
mociiiHtion. 

An  examination  of  the  supposed  failures  to    secure   the 
system  from    subsequent   small-pox,  occupies    a   particular 
section  ;and  it  deserves  most  seriously  to  be  considered,  how 
much  these  events,  which  certainly  were    wholly  unexpect- 
ed at  the  onset  of  the  new  practice,  really  detract   from  its 
utility.     The  first  example  which  occurred   to    Dr.    Willan 
^f  the   appetirance    of  variolous    eruptions,  subsequent   to 
vaccination,  wasTn  July  1800  ;    and  he  met  with    a  second 
about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.     So  singular  at  that   tim« 
appeared  those  events,  that  it  was  concluded    that  the  vac- 
cination  had    wholly  failed.     Hut  it    has  been    proved    by 
subsequent  ^-^experience,    that   this   notion   was   grotmdless. 
Mr.  Goldson's  cases,  the  Fulhvood's  Kents  cases,  and  a  nnm- 
berof  others  have  convinced  medical  men  that  this  phscno- 
menon  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  a  small  proportion  of 
subjects,  perhaps  once  in  800  or  1000  cases,  where  there  has 
been  every  proof,  which  the  senses  can  afford,  that  the  vac- 
.  cinalion  has  been  performed  with  every   attention,  and    the 
disease  has  gone  through  its  stages  with    perfect   regularity. 
F>r.  VV^illan  has  given  us  a  number  of  examples  of  this  fact, 
which  he  has  himsclfseen,  and  has  collected  others  from  vari- 
ous quarters;  we  can,  therefore,  have  no  doubt  that  in  future 
likewise,  this  occurrence  must  be    expected    to   t;tkc   place. 
Parents  then  should  be  duly  apprised  of  its  possibility,  and, 
within  the  limits  we  have  mentioned,  even  of  the    probabi- 
lity of  its  taking  place. 

When  we  acknowledge  thu'i  much,  we  must  protest 
against  these  events  being  called  even  by  tl*^  najne  of  fai- 
lures. It  can  only  be  truly  a  failure,  where  the  subject  in- 
oculated is  liable  to  the  small-pox  in  the  same  degree  of 
virulence,  as  if  he  had  undergone  no  such  o[)eration.  15ut 
'  it  appears  unqneslionablyj  that  this  eruption  js  of  so  milda 
nature  as  to  be  deficient  in  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
!<tnall-pox.  The  eruptions  are  impei  i'ect,  they  arrive  at  their 
acme  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  ihev  do  nfet  niatu- 
rate,  but  exsiccate,  and  the  whole  disease  vanishes  at  the 
time  when  the  genuine  and  perfect  smalUpax  is  at  the- 
height,  and  the  patient  often  in  the  I'l  atesl  ulancj^r.  Let 
us  take  an  instance  or  two  of  this  fact  hoar  t^ip\jvoiK  beiare 
as.  '.    •  •  ■ 
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*  A  boy  was  vaccinaterl  at  the  ace  of  three  months,  by  a  respert- 
A!>le  practitioner,  who  did  not  observe  any  thing  particular  in  the 
case.  Two  3-ears  afterwards,  (-ith  March)  this  child  was  atlected 
with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  heat  of  the  skin,  headach  and  restless- 
ness. The  fever  continued  through  the  night,  and  the  following 
day.  March  5,  in  the  evening  there  was  an  exteiysive  efflores- 
cence, and  his  parents  observed  an  eruption  of  red  pimples,  chiefly 
on  the  neck.  On  the  6th,  the  rash  had  disappear^!,  but  the  pim- 
ples were  numerous  on  the  face  and  othi-r  parts  of  the  body.  On 
tlie  fifth  day  of  the  fevc-r,  (8th  March)  some  of  the  eruption  be- 
came pustular,  and  was  thought  to  resemble  that  of  the  small-pox, 
the  pustules  being  indented,  having  a  red  base,  and  containing  a 
whitish  fluid.  Only  a  few  of  them  maturated  ;  and  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  orui)tiun  remained  hard  and  j)apulous  throughout, 
the  disease.  The  face  and  eyelids  were  much  swollen  from  the  fifth 
morning  to  the  seventh  night,  (10th  March)-  On  the  eighth  day 
of  the  fever,  and  sixth  of  eruption  (11th  March),  the  swelling  had 
subsided,  tlie  inflammation  had  disappeared,  the  pustules  were 
i)rown,  hard,  and  dry, and  the  patient  had  no  further  uJieasiness.* 

We  will  subjoin  the  following  instance^ likewise,  ofa  simi- 
lar event : 

'Sarah  Smith,  of  Wilderness-lane,  near  Fleet  Street,  was  vacci- 
nated in  1800,  at  the  age  of  ten  months.  October22d,  1S04,  she 
became  feverish ;  an  eruption  of  distinct  pustules  appeared  on  the 
525th.  By  inoculation  from  it,  the  disease  was  proved  to  be  the 
small  pox.  The  pustules  were  acuminated,  and  did  not  maturate. 
This  child  had  been  punctured  in  both  arms,  but  the  inoculation 
took  eff"oct  only  on  the  right  arm,  where  an  irregular  and  very  super- 
ficial  cicatrix  is  yet  discernible.' 

Such  then  are  what  have  been  called  ihe  failures  of  vac- 
cination, which  have  alarmed  and  agitated  the  puhlic  mind, 
and  occasioned  so  much  triumph  and  exultation  to  the  ad- 
ver>saries  of  the  practice  :  for  were  we  to  cite  every  one 
that  has  occurred  and  been  accurately  related,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  been  all  of  the  same  description  :s 
those  we  have  CjUoLed  ;  consisting  of  a  form  of  disease, 
which,  for  want  of  another  name,  we  are  obliged  to  deno- 
minate small-pox  ;  but  so  much  changed  and  disguised  as 
scarcely  lo  be  recognised,  an<l  attended  with  less  hazard 
than  the  same  disease,  when  communicated  bv  the  common 
inoculution.  We  think  the  uniformity  of  this  disease, 
proves  it  not  lo  be  ow'ing  to  any  imperfection  of  the  vacci- 
nation. 

Dr.  Willan  (without  speaking  decisively  on  this  point) 
inclines  lo  the  opposite  opinion.  But  he  does  not  inform 
us  of  the  grounds  on   which  he  rests  his  judgment ;   and 
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very  fairl}'  confesses  the  difficult}'',  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  oblainiiig  the  necessary  dataj  from  the  previous  history  of 
individual  cases. 

Of  real  and  complete  failures,  by  which  we  understand 
the  system  being   left   as   susceptible   of  the  small-pox    as 
before,  the  examples  are  so  rare,  as   to  baffle   all   attempts 
at    calculation.     Of  appaient  failures,  where  the    system    is 
left  susceptible  of  an  eruptive  disease,  milder   than   even 
the     inoculated     small-pox    commonly    proves,    instances 
have  doubtless  occurred,   and  we  believe   will  continue  to 
occur.       But    it  being    impossible    to  overthrow    the    im- 
mense mass  of  evidence,  favourable  to  the  practice,  recourse 
has   been    had  to   other    artifices:    new   and  uncouth  dis- 
eases, under  strange  and  unheard-of  names,   have   been  as- 
cribed to  it ;    if  a  child    has   had  any  disorder  whatever> 
in  the  subsequent  twelvemonth,  or  ottcn  later,  the  credu- 
lous parent  has  been  taught  to  attribute  it  all   to  the    liorrid 
mischiefs  of  the  new  practice.     The  record  of  past   follies 
should  guard  posterity  against  being  made  the    victims    of 
similar  delusions    in  analogous  circumstances.     The  very 
same  arguments  wnich  are  now  employed  against   vaccina- 
tion were,  near  a  hundred  years  ago,  used  against  the  com- 
mon inoculation  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt   that  those  who   are 
How  such  zealous  advocates  for    this  practice,    would    have 
been  the  most  active  and  virulent  in   opposing   its  introduc- 
tion.    Dr.  Willan  has  given  us  a  summary  of  the  principal 
objections  advanced  against  it. 

*  Its  opponents  urged, 

*  1.     'I'hat  it  did  net  prevent  the  small-pox  in  future. 

*  2.  That  if  patients  escaped  the  danger  arising  from  the  fever 
and  eruptions,  it  still  produced  a  variety  of  chronic  distempers, 
which  eithej  deformed  the  skin,  or  undermined  the  constitution, 
such  as  boils,  pimples,  the  itch,  tumours,  ulcers,  imposthumes,  ca- 
ries of  the  bones,  hectic  fever,  consumptions,  &c. 

'  3.  That  it  might  communicate  other  distempci-s,  besides  the 
imall-pox. 

*  -i.     'I'hat  it  did  not  always  produce  the  sartie  disease. 

*  5.  That  it  communicated  tlie  small  pox  to  those  who  had  pre- 
■yiously  taken  the  disease  by  casual  infection. 

*  6.  That  it  often  produced  an  unfavourable  confluent  sort  of 
small-pox,  however  carefully  the  matter  might  have  been   selected. 

*  7.  That  the  inoculated  dibease  proved  as  fatal  as  th«  natural 
•mall-pox.' 

What  say  you  now,  ye  champions  of  small-pox  inocula- 
tion? what  sentiments  do  you  feel  for  its  opposers  and  de=" 
tractors,  but  those  of  contempt  or  indignation  !     But 

Quid  rides  I  mutato  nomiue,  de  le 

Fabula  isariutur. 
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The  Wagstaffes,  the  Masseys,  and  the  Howgraves  of  the 
past  century,  are  but  the  prototypes  of  the  Rowleys,  the 
JSloseleys,  and  the  Birch's  of  this.  There  is  however  a  ■ 
marked  difference  between  them.  In  the  former  contest, 
there'was  doubtless  ninch  reason  even  on  the  weaker  side 
of  the  questioii  ;  wlicreas  we  can  find  in  the  present  race 
of  anti-vaccinists,  little  more  than  downright  prejudice, 
obstinacy,  and  often  a  wilful  violation  of  truth. 

If  any  one  of  the  whole  medical  profession  is  competent 
to  decide  on  the  subject  of  the  most  doleful  croakings  of 
the  cow-pox  ravens,  JJr.  Wiilan,  b}'  common  consent,  is 
allowed  to  be  the  man.  The  charge  we  allude  to  is,  that  it 
excites  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  those  hitherto  undescribed 
and  linknown.  Let  us  hear  then  both  his  own  opinion  on 
this  poini,  and  attend  to  adocamentof  indisputable  autho- 
iity,wjth  which  he  has  supported  this  opinion. 

<  I  have  carcfuHy  examined,  with  different  physicians  and  sur» 
geons,  various  casts  af  cutaneous  eruptions  attributed  to  vaccina- 
tion! Instijad  of  the  mange,  or  any  eruption  communicable  from 
•quadrupeds  to  the  human  skin,  we  constantly  found  diseases,  which 
were  knov/n  and  have  been  fully  described  by  medical  writers, 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  viz.  The  Lepra,  the  dry  and  tlie 
humid  Tetter,  fhe  Prurigo,  the  chronic  Nettle-rash,  and  the  Stro- 
pliulus  Candidas  ;  but  more  especially  the  Dandriff,  the  Favus,  the 
Crusta  lactea,  the  Scald-head,  and  the  Ring-worm.  Some  per- 
:son^  maintain,  that  if  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  virus  does  not 
excite  new  eruptions  on  the  skin,  it  at  least,  increases  the  .unnber 
of  the  cutaneous  complaiuts,  with  which  v/e  were  betore  acquaint-  * 
..ed,  and  renders  them  more  inveterate.  INJy  own  experience  would 
authorise  me  to  contradict  this  assertion  ;  but  I  shall  perhaps  refute 
it  more  satisfactoiily  by  exhibiting  the  annexed  lists,  which  L>r. 
BS'teman,  at  my tequesl,. extracted  from  the  regibtcr  of  patients  at 
tile  public  Dispensary  in  London.. 

Total  nmtiljer  Number  of  Chronic 

of  J)iseas«s.  CutLUieous   Erupiiong. 

*  In  the  year  1797  -  1?^^^  -/     '  85 

1798  -  lO'ti-t  -      ■  82  ' 

1804  -  1915  -  89 

1805  -  1974  -  94 

'  This  table  shews  that  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  to 
all  other  diseases,  was  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jen- 
rer's  Inquiry,  as  in  the  6th  and  7Ui  year  of  vaccination.' 

Nearly  the  same  proportion  may  be  deduced  on  compar- 
ing Dr.  Murray's,  Dr.  lleid's.  Dr.  Walker's,  and  Dr.Willan's 
own  reports  on"^  diseases  in  London  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Mr.  Trye's  evidence  is  still  more  convmcing  and  satis- 
factory/as it  is  not  contlncd  to  cutaneous  diseases,,  but  ex- 
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tends  to  the  other  charges  which  have  been  made  with 
equal  ignorance  and  boldness  against  the  vaccine  inocula* 
tion. 

<  The  Gloucester  infirmary,  (says  Mr.  Trye,  ?enior  surgeon  to 
that  institution),  o»P  of  the  largrst  provincial  hospitals,  is  ^.ituated  iu 
a  countv,  in  \\hich  accidental  cow-pox  has  been  prevalent  from 
time  iiumemorial  :  many  hundreds  among  the  lah>  uring  poor  have 
had  that  cow-pox,  since  the.  estabiisl;n:fnt  of  this  institution,  and 
that  more  severely  than  is  generally  tlie  case  in  artificial  vaccina, 
tion  ;  and  yet  not  a  single  patient,  in  half  a  century,  has  applied  to 
the  infirmary  for  relief  of  any  disease,  local  or  constitutional, 
which  he  or  she  imputed  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the  cow-pox. 
And  be  it  re^jeated  and  remembered,  that  the  artificial  in  no  respect 
differs  from  the  accidental  cow-pox,  except  in  being  geperally  less 
virulent,' 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  with  which  we  are  presented 
in  the  present  piiblicaiion.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  tali^  of 
the  vaccine  contest  is  to  use  a  perteci  misnomer.  Contest, 
in  fact,  there  is  none.  Of  prejudice  on  the  subject,  there  is 
much  among  the  uninformed  part  of  the  community:  and 
some  half  dozen  persons,  the  leader  of  whom  has  unfor- 
tunately somewhere  procured  the  title  of  M.  D.,  do  all  tbey 
possibly  can  to  confirm  and   diffuse  these  prejudices. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  laws 
of  some  countries  have  forbidden  variolous  inoculation,  as  a 
practice  on  the  whole  detrimental  to  the  community.     Can 
it  be  deemed  an  encroachment  on    natural  liberty,  to  do  the 
same  thing,  now  that  we  possess  a  mild  and  an  approved  sue- 
cedaneum  to  this   practice?    Liberty  we  understand  to  mean 
the  power  of  doing  whatever  is  not  injurious  to  another.    Can 
thedisseiT^inatioii  of  the  most  malignant  poison  be   compre- 
hended in  this  definition  ?   The  object  of  laws   is  to  coerce 
the  selfish  pass  ons  when  they  counteract  the  common  good. 
We  suspect  that  there  are  two  causes  perpetually   counter- 
actiiig  the  vaccine  practice,  each  of  which  is  the  just  object 
of  legislative  coercion.     The  first  of  these   is  the  influence 
of  the  low  and  ignorant  apothecaries,  which  is  most  powerful 
on  the  inferior  classes  of  the    ccmnnunity,  and    numbers  of 
whom  are  so  unprincipled  as  to  be   utterly   disrcgardless   of 
the  havoc  they  commit  in  order  to  secure  a  IriHing  emolu- 
ment to  tlsemselves.     These  men,   we  doubt  not,  are  •hey 
who  received  the  libels  which  have  been    published    against 
vaccination,  with  so  much  avidity,  and  circulated  theni  with 
such  mischievous  activity.     Had  it  not  been  for  thisconcur- 
lent  sup()on,  we  think  it  inconceivable  tiiat  su(  h  contemptible 
trjish  as  the  pamphlets  of  liowley  and  Moseley,  could  have 
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produced  much  effect  on  the  community.  The  second. great 
cause  we  believe  to  be  foiinded  in  the  overweening  and  selfish 
fondness  of  parents,  who  think  only  of  the  safety  of  their 
offspring,  and  not  in  the  least  of  the  hazard  to  others  by 
which  this  safety  is  obtained.  The  small  pox  by  inocula- 
tion  is  not  fatal  above  once  perhaps  in  five  or  six  hundred 
limes.  This  risk  they  think  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  every 
one  calculating  on  his  own  good  fortune,  even  in  circumstan- 
ces where  the  chances  of  success  are  adverse.  No  wonder 
then  that  they  hesitate  about  adopting  a  new  practice,  against 
•which  so  many  tales  have  been  spread  with  incredible  indus- 
try; and  that,  solicitous  only  about  one  object,  the  care  of  the 
public  health  never  enters  into  their  calculatio.is.  Thus  are 
the  very  instincts  of  our  nature,  principles  in  themselves 
equally  useful  and  amiable,  by  the  errors  of  our,  information 
snd  weakness  of  ourjudgment,  converted  into  a  source  of 
public  calamity.  Surely  then  it  behovea  those  entrusted  with 
the  public  welfare  to  act  the  parent  to  the  community.  It 
IS  time  surely  that  this  shameful  contest  should  be  brought 
to  an  end  ;  that  truth  should  no  longer  be  insulted  ;  that  the 
weak  be  rescued  from  idle  terrors  ;  tliat  the  low,  venal 
and  soi*did  hireling  be  prohibited  from  depriving  the  coni^ 
munity  of  its  sweetest  ornaments  and  its  fondest  hopes.  We 
trust  that  those  who  sanctioned  this  great  discovery  by  de- 
creeing a  reward  to  its  illustrious  inventor,  will  at  length 
crown  their  work  by  the  adoption  and  the  enforcement 
ofsuclimeisuresas  will  diffuse  the  blessing  through  the  whole 
community,  and  exterminate  from  the  catalogue  of  hu- 
man evils  a  pestilence  of  all  others  the  most  destructive  and 
the  most  frightful.  The  work  is  far  from  ditficutt,  and  it 
will  more  redound  to  the  honour  of  Britain,  than  the  fame 
of  her  arms,  her  naval  triumphs,  or  provinces  added  to  her 
fimpire. 


^UT.  II. — Letters  from  France  ^writ  ten  in  the  Years  ]SOijan/l 
\'6Qi\  ;  including  n  particudir  Account  of  Ferdun  inul  the. 
ailnation  of  thi  (British  Captives  in  t/tat  Cici/.  lij/  Jnimi 
Forbes,  F.ii.S.      Luj-^e  ^vo.      %  Fols.    U.    Is.      White. 

1  soa.  1 

MR.  Foiijes  and  his  family  were  among  the  unfortunate 
captives  who  were  detained  by  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
exampled resulution  of  Buonaparte  :  his  ca[)tivity  was 
short,  but  his  residence  at  \^erduii  was  of  suthcient  duration, 
to  enable  him  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  tiie  place, 
mnd  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.     He  informs  us 
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in  the  preface,  that,  '  when  it  was  first  suggested  to  him  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  residence  at  Verdun,  several  of  his 
triends  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  give  the  whole  of 
his  tour.  The  following  letters  therefore  contain  his  entire 
journey  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France.'  We 
cannot  commend  the  advice  of  these  friends.  To  relatives 
and  intimates  the  most  trivial  occurrences  may  be  interest- 
ing, and  to  them  the  civility  of  the  driver  on  the  road,  or 
the  skill  of  the  cook  at  the  inn,  may  be  subjects  of  anxious 
inquiry;  but  the  attention  of  the  cool  reader  cannot  be 
kept  awake  by  such  tender  solicitude  :  he  begins  his  jour- 
ney through  a  laige  volume,  in  the  hope  that  the  author 
will  be  an  amusing  fellow-traveller,  whose  pleasantness  of- 
manner,  sagacity  of  remark,  and  depth  of  information  may 
beguile  him  on  his  way  :  if  the  first  introduction  disappoint 
him,  he  is  generally  eager  to  get  rid  of  an  irksome  compa- 
nion, and  takes  no  pains  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance,  which 
upon  longer  intimacy  might  have  proved  not  only  agreeable, 
but  instructive. 

As  reviewers,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  these  sudden 
impulses  of  the  temper,  to  bear  with  circumstances  which 
are  apparently  forbidding,  and  to  examine  those,  who  are 
introduced  to  us,  with  patience  and  minuteness.  We  must 
confess  that  we  felt  no  little  need  of  this  due  forbearance  in 
perusing  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Forbes's  work.  The  in- 
tercourse with  France  has  been  so  completely  excluded; 
every  avenue  to  information  has  been,  for  more  than  three 
years,  %o  her mttk ally  scaled,  that  the  person  who  should 
prol'ess  to  give  us  an  account  of  her  interior, would  be  listened 
to  with  as  much  eagerness, as  if  he  had  brought  intelligence 
from  the  island  of  Formosa.  Our  vexatious  disappointment, 
therefore,  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  upon  opening 
these  Letters  from  France  we  foimd  onrselves  stopped  at 
Mislley  near  INJanningtree,  in  the  road  from  Colchester 
to  Harwich,  to  admire  •  the  seat  of  the  late  ISlr.  Fiigby, 
. remarkable  for  its  delightful  situation  ;'  and  when  we  lound 
ourselves  detained  in  Holland  to  be  informed,  tliat  the  har- 
bours and  roads  for  shipping  in  thisdepartment  are  'Amster- 
dam, Briel,  Dort.  Enkuisen,  Coree,  Helvoetsluys,  Hoorn, 
]\ledenbilk,and  Rotterdam;'  and  that  the  rivers  are  the 
Amstei,  Donge,  Gouwe,  Yssei,  Leek,  Linge,  INIaes,'  Sec.  &c. 
In  the  capital  of  every  department  we  have  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  I'oui.TRY  !  We  will  not  trespass  upon  the  patience 
of  our  readers  by  a  full  quotation  of  these  statistical  re- 
searches, but  it  may  amuse  them  to  learn,  that  in  the  Bata- 
vjan  republic  there  is  an  extent  of  li23  square  leagues,  that 
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llie  population  (i.e.  the  bipeds  without  feathers)  are 
1,86 J, 831,  and  the  poultry  (i.e.  the  bipeds  with  feathers) 
are,  if  Mr.  F.'s  calculalions  be  right,  2,475,000.  Are  frogs 
articles  of  food  in  tlie  Batavian  republic?  If  so,  the  precise 
number  of  those  nightingales  of  the  dykes  is  a  desideratum, 
which,  we  trust,  the  accurate  inquiries  of  some  future  traveller 
will  supply. — After  a  tedious  Dutch  journey  the  reader  quits 
Antwerp,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  and  arrives  hear- 
tily tired  at  Paris,  where  disappointment  apparently  thwarts 
him  at  the  very  first  step.  We.  shall  give  the  account  iu 
Mr.  F.'s  own  words  : 

*  We  reached  the  barrier  at  five  o'clock    (May  23d,  1803),  and 
without  being  asked  for  a  passport,  proceeded  to  the  hotel  de  la  Ra- 
chefoucault.     We  entered  the  court,  and  on  alighting  from  the  car- 
riage were  received  by  Monsieur  Gabe,  the  master   of  the  mansion, 
with  a  verv  "rave  countenance,  and  a  less  cordial  welcome  than  i 
had  expected.     He  informed  us   hostilities  had  commenced  between 
France  and  England,  and  that  without  any  previous  information  all 
the  Engbsh  gentlemen  resident   in  Paris  had  on  the    preceding  day 
been  made  prisoners  of  war.     I  was  told  that  I  must  appear  before 
the  general  on  the  following  mornirig,  and  surrender  myself  to  his  dis« 
posal.     We  were   for  some  time   lost  in  amazement :   at  Brussells, 
from  whence  we   <:ould  easily  have   proceeded  into  Germany,   we 
were  informed  that  all  was  peace  ;    and  the  Paris  papers  which  I  read 
there,  seemed  to  lament  the  distrust  of  the  English  on  quitting  Paris 
upon  the  rumour  of  a  war,  as  if  the  reign  of    terror  was   returned  ; 
'jand  fully  stating  that  whatever  might  be  the  public  consequences  of 
bur  ambassador  leaving  Paris,  they,  as  individuals,  would  be  in  per- 
fect safety.      Behold  the  difference  !    now  are  all  my   scheuies  frus- 
trated, and  every   pleasing  anticipation  vanished  in  a  moment.' 

From  this  moment  of  disappointment,  where  wc  should 
least  expect  it,  our  traveller    becomes  a  more  entertaining 
companion.     He  luckily   had   a  passport   from  M.  Semou- 
ville,    who    appears    to    have   been    the    friend    of  gene- 
ral Junot,  and  therefore  the  general  politely  registered   Mr. 
F.  as  sixty  years  of  age,  informing  him  at   the  same   time, 
that  he  might  go  where  he  pleased  in  the  capital  and  its  en- 
virons, and  might  spend  the  day  at  St. Germain's  or  Versailles, 
provided  he  returned  every  night   to  sleep  in   Paris. — The 
remainder  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description 
of  visits  to   the  Louvre,  the  Boulevards,    the  Temple,  the 
Palais  Royal,  Slc.  8cc.  where  Mr.  F.'s  rebiarks  will  be  inter- 
esting to  those,  and  to  those  only,    who  are  not  already  sati- 
ated with  accounts  of  those  places.     We  were  much  affect- 
ed by  the  history  of  the  asylum  for   the   deaf    and   dumb, 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  famous  Abbe 
bicard. 
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Onr  traveller  obtained  a  pagsport  from  the  minister  of  war 
jto  proceed  to  Tours,  through  Fontainbleau  and  Orleans. 
His  description  of  the  palace  at  Fontainbleau,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  I'orbes's  manner,  whi*.  h  certaiiirly  im- 
proves as  his  matter  becomes  more  interesting. 

•  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  we  saw  in  this- palace  :  nor 
shall  1  attempt  to  describe  my  sensations  when  I  visit  these  royal 
structures,  and  behold  such  vast  remains  of  fallen  greatness;  which 
are  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  at  Fontaitibli-'au,  as  Jacobin 
fury  and  savage  vandalism  seem  to  have  been  exercised  with  mor« 
than  common  violence  on  this  devoted  palace.  The  statues,  pic- 
tures, and  furniture  were  destroyed  and  burned  ;  tlie  chapel  is  de- 
spoiled of  every  decoration,  and"  the  whole  constitutes  an  affeclijig 
scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

'  The  palace  is  divided  into  four  courts  or  gardens  of  great  ex- 
tent, surrounded  by  the  apartments.  One  of  them  is  called  the 
Court  of  Fountains,  from  the  number  of  its  jets  d'eau  :  the  windows 
of  the  principal  rooms  look  into  the  gardens,  park,  and  adjacent 
forest,  and  bounded  by  dark  woods  and  rocky  hills.  The  large  galle- 
ries under  various  denominations  were  formerly  lurnisbed  with  be- 
coming magnificence  and  adorned  with  paintings;  those  in  fresco 
on  the  walls  and  cielingntill  remain,  though  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  is 
the  theatre  with  all  its  costly  ornaments.  The  largest  gallery,  ap- 
propriated to  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  central  school,  and 
other  public  uses,  is  in  decent  repair,  and  the  upper  end  is  graced 
by  a  bust  of  Buonaparte  immediately  under  the  royal  arms  of 
France,  which  are  svtill  preserved.  The  king's  apartment  was  ex- 
-treraely  magnificent  as  the  cieliugs  and  some  oi"  the  ornamented 
vails,  not  quite  destroyed,  plainly  indicate:  but  that  of  the  queen 
was  stiU  more  sumptuous,  and  finished  in  a  very  grand  style  ;  the 
furniture  is  gone,  but  the  cieling  and  many  other  decorations  re- 
niiain  ;  as  does  the  whole  of  the  boudoir;  which  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  elegant  room  I  ever  saw  :  every  part  of  it  is  exqui- 
sitely finished,  and  the  cieliiig  representing  alhgorical  figures  reclin- 
ing on  soft  clouds  floating  over  a  cerulean  expanse,  is  particularly 
striking  ;  the  sides  and  pannels  arc  copied  from  the  beautiful  Ara- 
besques of  Kaft'aellc  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  cornices  and  mouldings 
are  of  "Joid  mosaic,  enwreathed  with  roses  :  the  whole  forms  a 
happy  umon  of  richness  and  simplicity;  while  the  mirroi-s  on  every 
side  reflect  these  variims  objects  and  views  of  the  gardens.  All 
vet  remains  untouched  :  not  an  ornament  is  defaced,  but  every 
thins  seems  as  fre-ji,  as  when  Louis  the  sixteenth  first  led  the  beau- 
tiful  Marie  Antoinette  into  this  elegant  room,  and  surprized  her  by  a 
biiou  constructed  without  her  knowledge. 

'  Never  can  1  forget  my  feelings  in  this  cabinet ;  an  interesting 
Swiss  who  had  lived  thirty-two  years  with  the  royal  family, 
v/as  our  cicerone  ;  he  shc'wcd  us  a  small  closet  lined  with  green  silk, 
wliere  the  queen  kept  her  papers  and  jewels,  and  related  many  ami- 
able '.rails  in  h.tr  character,  (why  docs  not  Mr.  V.  describe  them  ?) 
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Ili1(1  the  king's  peculiar  kindness  to  him.  Without  knowing  of  the 
<jueen's  condemnation,  he  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  day  of  her  execu- 
tion ;  and  passing  near  the  Thuilleries,  met  his  royal  mistress  in 
mean  attire,  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  and  seated  in  a  cart  by  the 
sU\e  of  (he  executioner  !* 

At  the  Three  Emperors  (there  is  a  fashion  even  in  signs) 
which  is  esteemed  the  best  hotel  in  Orleans,  Mr.  F.  found  ail 
the  principal  apartments  engaged  fur  Monsieur  Talleyrand 
and  his  family,  who  arrived  a  few  iiours  afterwards  from 
Bareges.  He  was  travelhng  in  grand  style  with  numerous? 
carriages  and  servants  in  sumptuous  liveries.  IS^olhingiu 
the  time  of  royally  could  have  exceeded  the  parade  of  Talley- 
rand Perigord.  *  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo,'  whom  we  recol- 
lect in  liis  lodgings  in  Woodstock  Street,  Oxford  Road,  t& 
whom  a  tavern-dinner  would  have  been  a  banquet,  and  the 
conveyance  of  a  hackney-coach  a  luxurious  relaxation  ! 

We  walk  with  our  traveller  through  tiie  vineyards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  with  pleasure,  and  arrested  attention.  The 
following  slight  sketch  presents  a  I'ealure  in  the  changed 
face  of  things,  which  will  attract  particular  notice. 

*  The  revolution,  as  may  be  naturally  imagined,  has  caused  a 
very  great  change  in  landed  property;  the  large  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  which  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  generals  and 
bankers,  are  divided  into  small  lots  from  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre 
upwards;  and  many  an  humble  villau'T  living  in  these  rocky  cells, 
looks  down  upon  his  little  domain  below,  comprising  vineyard, orchard, 
garden  and  cornfield  within  the  compass  of  halt  ujj  acre  ;  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  small  estates  for  many  miles  together,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  gires  a  singular  effect  to  the  lamUcape.' 

After  his  visit  to  his  brother  at  Tours,  Mr.  F.  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  re- visiting  Marli,  St. 
Cloud  and  Malinaison.  The  latter  is  the  favourite  retirement 
of  the  Emperor.  Before  the  revolution  it  belonged  to  a 
rich  financier,  and  WhS  purchased  by  Madame  Buonaparte  dur- 
ing her  husband's  absence  in  Egypt.  Lady  VVortiey  Mon- 
tagu's singular  felicity  in  getting  a  peep  into  the  penetralia 
of  the  seraglio  has  given  an  interest  to  her  letters,  which 
has  perhaps  attracted  more  readers  than  thechai'msof  her 
wit  or  the  graces  of  her  style.  Mr,  F.'s  admission  into  Mai- 
maison  was  a  paiticularly  fortunate  circumstance  :  here  no 
rearm  descriptions  are  to  be  looked  for,  but  Curiosity  ever 
stands  on  tip-toe,  and  when  she  is  not  accompanred  by  im- 
pertinence, or  sensuality,  she  has  especial  claim  to  be  gra- 
tified. We  shall  expect  thanks  tlieretore  instead  of  cuurrnurs 
for  the  length  of  the  following  txiract,  which  will  introduce 
our  readers  to  the  domestic  fe^ideuco  ot  that  waaderfi'i  muBj 
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whom  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind  have  raised  to  such 
an  unexampled  pitch  of  greatness. 

'  We  passed  several  hours  in  the  house  and  gardens,  which  in  ex* 
tent  and  outward  appearance  are  exceeded  by  the  villas  of  many  pri- 
vate geflilemcn  in  England  ;  but  within  I  never  saw  a  house  finished 
with  a  more  elegant  simplicity  ;  a  style  which  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon in  France.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  furniture  and  ornaments 
may  originate  with  its  owners,  but  for  its  extreme  neatness  it  is 
indebted  to  an  English  house-keeper,  who  has  the  entire  care  of  it, 
and  shewed  us  every  apartment  we  had  the  least  curiosity  to  visit. 
The  approach  to  the  house  from  the  public  road  is  between  Paris 
and  St,  Germain,  by  an  iron  gate,  with  t\\o  neat  lodges;  and, 
passing  on  tiirough  young  plantations,  we  reached  the  second  gate 
at  a  considerable  distance.  We  walked  from  thence  to  the  house 
between  rows  of  very  large  orange  trees,  whose  tubs,  or  rather  boxes, 
were  each  of  them  inscribed  with  the  name  <^f  a  muse, an  ancient  hero, 
or  a  deity  in  the  heathen  mythology.  Among  them  were  inter- 
spersed monkeys,  macaws,  cockatoos,  parrots,  and  other  birds,  the 
favorites  of  Madame  Buonaparte.' 

*  The  front  of  t^e  house  is  plain  and  simple,  consisting  of  a  centre 
of  nine  windows  under  a  tiled  roof,  with  two  small  wings:   the  walls 
are  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow ;  and  on  eight  pillars  between  the 
lower  winddws  are  as  many  marble  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  other  copies  from  the  antiqut*.     The  entrance 
is  a  vestibule  in  the  style  of  a':  urkish  pavilion, surmounted  by  spears, 
and  (he  Ottoman  crescent  on  each  side  :   within  are  different  kinds  of 
armour.  Large  folding  doors  of  looking-glass  reflect  the  orange-walk, 
and  open  into  the  saloon,paved  with  marble,  where  the  aides  de-camp 
dine.  The  door  tothelelt,  leads  into  the  family  dining  room, which  has 
also  a  marble  floor,  and  contains  some  good  pictures  and  plain  furni- 
ture :  its  principal  ornaments   are  eight  compartments  of  ancient 
armour,  painted  in  bas-relief,  and  copied  from  the  military  trophies 
of  the  Phrygians,  Parthians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Dacian?,  Gauls,  and 
other  warlike  nations.     The  council  chamber,   adorned  with  a  few 
pictures,  and  a  portrait  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  separates 
the  dining  parlour  from  the  library,  which    terminates  that  side   of 
the  house.     The  latter  is  an  interesting  room,  fitted  up  without  os- 
tentation, and  stored  with  books,   globes,    maps,   and  philosophical 
instruments  :   busts    of  all  the  best    authors,  ancient   and  modern, 
are  painted^n  medallions  over   the   arcades  and    ri'Cesses  :   Tacitus 
and  the  Abbe  Raynal  answer  to  each  other.     The   books   appeared 
to  form  a  judicious  selection  in  various  languages.     Spirited  draw- 
ings of  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids  and    Marengo    were  on    the  tar 
bks,  with  several  port-folios  of  maps,  drawings  and  manuscripts.' 


'  As  it  is  a  single  house,  we  re-passed  these  rooms, and  crossing  the 
saloon,  entered  the  opposite  apurtmeuts,  in  sizeand  number-  corres- 
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pondinjj  with  those  we  had  left,  but  furnished  in  4  most  elegant 
style  with  satins,  velvets,  and  Lyons  siiks,  enriched  with  gold,  all 
under  white  covers  ;  ihe  ornamental  porcelain,  Etruscan  vases, 
bronze  statues,  with  tables  of  inlaid  Tiorcntine  marble,  and  modem 
mosaic,  are  all  in  the  first  taste.  The  pictures  in  the  gallery  are 
t'hiefly  from  ihe  Italian  and  Flemish  schookls  :  those  in  the  drawing 
room  are  portraits  of  the  favorite  beys  and  maraelukes  in  Kgypt, 
painted  bva  French  artist,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  that  country.  Among  the  smaller  decorations  in  these 
rooms  are  many  curiosities  from  China,  and  the  East  Indies, 
especially  the  beautiful  baskets  and  ball's,  with  the  model  of 
a  Chinese  jnnk,  all  in  ivory  ;  and  under  a  class  case  was  a  mi- 
niature of  every  kind  of  vessel  in  the  French  navy,  from  a  firse 
rate  to  the  smallest  sloop  ;  near  them  on  a  much  larger  scale  was 
the  complete  model  of  a  liat  bottomed  boat  with  ail  its  appiinuus, 
thr  guns,  oars,  and  ladders,  and  even  the  men  and  horses  with  their 
diiferent  receptacles  were  proportionally  modelled  and  properly 
disposed  :  nor  niust  I  orait  among  the  pictures,  a  sea  piece,  repror 
senting  a  frigate  returning  from  a  foreign  voyage,  with  the  coast  of 
France  and  its  opening  harbour  in  the  distance  :  a  luminous  body 
in  the  heavens  darts  iiseli'uigcnt  beam  upon  the  vessel  steering  safely 
into  port ;  indicating  the  star  of  Buonaparte's  good  fortune  con- 
diictmg  him  from  the  shores  of  Egypt  to  the  haven  of  Frejus,  where 
he  landtd  on  the  8th  of  October  1799-  I  recollect  but  one  por- 
Irait  of  the  First  Consul,  a  chalk  drawing  exquisitely  finished, 
and  a  striking  likeness,  from  which  there  is  a  good  engraving  :  he  is 
in  a  plain  dress,  walking  in  the  garden  of  Malraaison  :  near  it  ii^ 
another  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great." 


*  We  were  also  conducted  up  stairs  to  the  apartments  of  Madams 
Buonaparte;  consisting  ot  a  bedchamber,  boudoir,  dressing  roonj^ 
and  closets,  which  form  a  complete  and  elegant  little  suite  :  the  bed 
was  of  white  muslin,  under  a  gauze  canopy,  with  fringes  and  tassels, 
either  to  be  gathered  up  in  festoons,  or  to  fall  in  transparent  cover- 
ing  over  the  whole  :  the  rich  chairs,  stools  and  covers  were  under 
white  covers.  The  decorations  displayed  superior  taste,  uiiited  witii 
every  comfort;  a  large  mirror  between  the  windows  reflected  a  double 
blossomed  pomegranate  tree  of  the  natural  size,  and  one  of  the  bess 
deceptions  I  ever  saw.  The  cabinets,  drawers  and  porcelain  of  the 
interior  rooms  displayed  cqniil  elegance,  and  simplicity;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  French  fashion  of  ditierent  ap;irtinents  and  separate 
beds,  the  First  Consul  and  his  lady  repose  under  the  same  canopy. 
They  are  kind  to  their  servants,  and  attend  to  domestic  comfort  m 
their  own  family  circle. 

It  will  not  suit  our  plan  to  follow  Mr.  F,  to  Ver- 
sailles,nor  to  St.  Denis,  which  he  vij>iteil  on  his  road  to  Ver- 
dun, whither  he  was  orrlered  to  rleparl  on  the  7lh  of  De- 
cember, at  three  clays  notice.  For  n  description  of  these 
places,  and  of  other  interinedinte  o')j''cls,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  volume:^  iheinse.ves,  wh.iclj  inay  af- 
ford him  H  rational,  agreeable,  and  we    wish  we  could  say  a 
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thtap  amusement  during  an  evening*s  leisure.  Where  book* 
of  travels  are  accoropitnied  with  elaborate  descriptive  plans 
©f  building;?,  canals,  or  other  woriis  of  art>  with  maps  oh  an 
extensive  scale;  or  with  numerous  and  accurate  delineations  of 
remarkable  persons  or  things,  the  paper  and  decorations  of 
the  press  may  with  propriety  assume  an  uniform  degree  of 
splendour;  but  where  a  work  is  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
familiar  form  of  an  epistolary  correspondence,  and  where  the  ^ 
subject  being  matter  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  ought  not  to  ' 
assume  a  higher  tone,  it  is  provoking  that  we  must  pay  for 
eight  hundred  pages  of  hot-pressed  paper  in  two  volumes, 
Tvhichjvvithout  any  diminution  of  their  contents,  might  have 
been  compressed  with  great  facility  into  one.  Intelligence 
from  an  absent  friend  -is  at  all  times  a  source  of  rational 
pleasure,  but  it  is  diminished  (unless  he  has  the  privilege  of 
franking)  if  his  communications  arrive  in  the  shape  of  double 
letters,  when  a  single  sheet  would  affuid 

*  Ample  room  and  verge  enough 
(His  written)  characters  to  trace/ 

,  It  is  reported  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Long,  the  astronomer, 
that  he  hit  upon  a  pleasant  device  for  deciding  whether  there 
was  a  greater  proportion  of  land  or  water  in  this  terraqueous 
globe.  He  cut  a  map  of  the  world,  with  a  pair  of  scissars, 
into  parts,  and  weighed  the  pieces  which  represented  land, 
and  those  which  represented  water,  in  different  scales.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  experiment,  but,  if  Mr.  Forbes's 
Letters  fromFrance  in  two  volumes  were  dissected  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  if  the  text  were  put  into  one  scale,  and  the 
tpaces.  and  margins  into  another,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  text  would  kick  the  beam,  though  the  title-pages  and 
frontispieces  were  thrown  in  as  make-weights. 


Art.  ViV.-^ Philosophical  Tiansactivn%  for  ISOfi.   Part  IL 
(Coiitimtcdjrom  pogt  •t^iiO.). 

7'HE  mathematical  papers  in  this  number  of  th^  Philo' 
sophical  Transactions  were  m.ticed  at  considerable  length 
in  the  Review  for  last  month.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
remainder. 

XL — ylccount  of  a  Dtscoviry  of  votive  Miniurh,  in  a 
Litter  from  James  Smit/isuri,  t.  ii.  S.  to  the  Right  Honour 
able  ^ir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  F.  11.  S,  The  native  minium 
discovered  by  Mr.  Smilhsun,  whs  found  disseminated  iii 
small  quantity  in  the  substance  ot'  a  compact  carbonate 
of  zinc.  It  is  generally  pulveruleht,  but  occasionally  ex* 
hibits  a  flaky  and  crystalline  texture,  mixed  with  charcoal,  it 
-is  easily  reduced  to  lead  U'  the  application  of  heat. 
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This  native  minium  is,  according  to  Mr.  Smithson,  pro- 
duced by  the  decay  of  a  galena,  tliough  it  seems  somewhat 
strange,  if  this  be  so,  that  no  sulphuric  acid  is  found  m  the 
product.    Galena  itself  however  is  suspected  by  this  gentle- 
man to  be  a  secondary   production   from  the   metallization 
of  white  carbonate  of  lead  by  hepatic   gas.     These  inferen- 
ces are  drawn  iVoni  tlie  observations  of  a   specimen  of  ore 
"in  Mr.  Smitlvson's  possc-«sion.     It  is  not  very  clear  what  ore 
is  meant,    but   we    imagine  the   ore   of    native   minium   is 
alluded  to.     In  one  part  of  this  ore  is   a  cluster   of  crystals 
of  sulphuret  of  lead,  as  we  conjecture,  or  as  it  is  styled  by  the 
mineralogists,  galena.     One  of  these  being  broken,  proved 
to  be  converted  into   minium  to    a  considerable  thickness, 
while  its  centre  was  still  galena.     Now  the   inference    from 
this  is  surely   very  violent.     Native  minium,   confessedly  a 
rare  mineral,  is  asserted  to  arise   from  the    spontaneous  de- 
composition of  sulphuret   of  lead,   though    the   latter  body 
existing  in  vast  abundance,  and  exposed  to   every  cause  of 
destruction,  had  never  before  been  observed  to  exhibit  a   si- 
milar phenomenon.     We  cannot  subscribe  to    such   an    opi- 
nion.    When  sulphuret  of  iron   is  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather,  it  passes  into  sulphat  of  iron;  and  in    like 
manner  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  zinc  are  changed  into 
their  respective sulphats.  Why  then  should  galena  be  trans- 
muted into    a  simple   oxyde,  contrary  to  all  analogy  ?   We 
may  be  excused  from  believing  in  the  reality  of  so  singular 
a  change,  without  demonstrative  proof  :   and  in    general  we 
discredit  all   theories  of  the  passages  of  one  mineral  into 
another,  where  no  other  evidence  is  brought  than  the  conti- 
guous existence  of  the  two  substances   in  the  strata   of  the 
earth.     Some  evidence  at  least  ought  to  be  given  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  phenomena  actually  occurring.     What  may 
be  submitted  tQ  the  senses^  should  never  be  proved  by  mere 
general  reasoning. 

XII. — Description  of  a  rare  Species  of  Worm  Sheik,  discO" 
Ttred  at  an  Island  tijing  off  the  North-West  Coast  of  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  in  the  East  Indies.  Bj/  J.  Griffiths,  Esq, 
Cc^ninunicatcdby  the  Might  Tl^noui  able  Sir  Joseph  Hanks, 
i^X' 

In  the  year  1797  an  earthquake  occurred  at  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  by  its  effects,  some  shells  of  an  unusual  kind 
were  thrown  upon  the  shore  of  a  small  island,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  from  the  former.  Mr.  Griffiths 
,  was  induced,  by  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  to  col- 
lect some  of  them;  and  the  present  communication  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  these  shells,  accompanied  with  some 
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drawings.  The  length  of  the  longest  of  them  was  five  feet 
four  inches,  and  the  circumference  ai  the  base  nine  inches, 
tapering  upwards  to  two  and  a  half.  These  enormous  shells, 
when  first  found,  contained  the  remains  of  an  animal,  and 
uere  of  a  tubular  form,  when  broke  across,  considerablj 
resembling  staiaelites. 

Xin. — ObservaLiom  vpen    the   Shell    of  the  Sea    IVorm^ 
found  on  the  Coast  of  Suinntrn,  proving  it  to  belong  to  a  Spc^ 
ciesof  Teredo  :  nith  an  Account  of  the  Anatomij  of  the  iV- 
redo  Naralis.    By  Eterard  Hume,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Home  in  this  paper  enters  further  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  treated  in  the  one  niiniediately  preced- 
ing. Sir  Ji)se[)h  Banks  affirmed  the  shell  to  be  really  an 
animal  production,  and  Mr.  Hatchett  confounded  the  scep- 
ticism of  certain  disbelievers,  by  a  chemical  analysis,  de- 
monstrating it  to  contain  an  animal  gelatinous  substance. 
The  president  further  decided  that  it  liad  belonged  to  a  te- 
redo, an  opinion,  as  Mr.  Home  remarks,  wliich  rendered  the 
subject  still  more  interesting,  since  tliis  animal  does  not,  like 
other  teredines,  live  in  wood. 

The  internal  structure  and  economy  of  tliis  kind  of  shell 
fish  not  being  sufficiently  understood  to  enable  Mr.  Home 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  new  species,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  the  teredo  navalis,  which  is  easily  procured  on 
our  own  shores.  The  consequence  of  this  investigation  is 
to  prove  very  satisfactorily,  the  various  circumstances  re- 
garding the  specimens  from  Sumatra,  We  cannot  liere  fol- 
low the  minuteness  of  a  detail  of  comparative  anatomy; 
and  for  particulars, we  must  refer  to  the  paoeritseif.  Itis  ren^ 
dered  probable  that  the  teredines  do  not, as  nas  been  supposed, 
live  upon  the  fragments  of  wood,  which  they  swallow,  but 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  animalcula  contained  in 
sea  water.  The  species  of  teredo  found  at  Sumatra,  is  cal- 
led by  Mr.  Home  the  teredo  gitrfintea,  qnd  is  conjectured  to 
imbed  itself  in  mud  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  ocean.  This 
paperis  also  accompanied  with  explanatory  plates. 

XIV.— On  the  inverted  Action  of  (he  alhurnous  Fes^ 
seh  of  Trees.  By  'ihomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  I{.  S. 
Jn  a  Letter  tQ  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  6;c. 

Mr.  Knight  continues  indefatigi^bly  ingenious  in  the  pro- 
secution of  tiis  experiments  upon  the  economy  of  plants.  He 
is  here  occupied  with  proving  that  the  action  of  the  albur- 
iious  vessels  maybe  inverted,  and  tliat  they  may  thus  con- 
vey nourishment  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  vegetable.  In 
this  aliempL  he  appears  to  have  had  some  success,  though^ 
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in  our  opinion,  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  transmission 
ot  fluids  to  the  different  organs  of  the  plant,  and  disregards 
too  much  the  action  of  the  living  principle.  Nobody  caa 
possibly  doubt  that  vegetables  are  alive,  f-nd  may  possess  the 
principle  of  life  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  gentleman  has  neglected  to  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  accumulation  of 
this  principle  in  one  place  by  its  diminution  in  another. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  many  of  his  facts  would  admit 
of  -a  luminous  explanation,  in  conformity  with  such  a  view, 
and  that,  at  least,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  philoso- 
phical to  turn  our  attention  lo  consider  the  cause,  the  nature, 
and  phenomena  of  the  action  of  vessels,  than  to  he  satisfied 
with  ascertaining,  if  it  deserves  that  name,  the  direction  in 
which  their  fluids  occasionalU'  may  move. 

Mr. Knight  has  in  his  former  communications  to  the  Roy- 
al Society  advanced  a  theory,  'that  the  fluid  by  which  the 
various  parts  (that  are  annually  added  to  trees  and  herba- 
ceous plants  whose  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  trees). 
are  generated,  has  previously  circulated  through  tlieir  leaves 
either  in  the  same  or  preceding  season, and  subsequently  de- 
scended through  their  bark.'  Hales  and  Duhamel  how- 
ever have  mentioned,  that  when  a  circular  portion  of  bark  is 
taken  away,  the  parts  below  continue  to  live,  though  weaklv, 
and  that  a  small  elevated  ridge  is  formed  round  the  lower 
lip  of  the  wound  :  a  mud)  greater  protrusion  takes  place 
from  the  superior  edge.  Mr.  Knight  supposes  that 
when  thecointnunication  by  the  bark  is  thus  intercepted  the 
vessels  in  the  alburnum  assume  an  inverted  action,  and  carry 
down  the  true  sap  ;  he  found  that  the  wood  of  a  young  oak 
plant  of  which  the  bark  had  been  hastily  stripped  otFas  soon 
as  the  leaves  were  fully  formed,  wa^  above  the  point  of  inci- 
Non  not  so  much  increased  in  specific  gravity  as  by 
Itis  former  experiments  might  have  been  expected.  13nt 
he  was  reasonabiv  dissatisfied  with  this  method  of  determin- 
ing  the  cjuestion,  and  had  recourse  to  other  means.  In  the 
tuberous- rooted  plants,  as  the  potatoe,  the  roots  and  stems 
which  collect  and  convey  the  sap  in  one  season,  and  tliose 
in  which  it  is  deposited  and  reserved  foi  the  succeedmg 
season, are  perfectly  distinct  organs,  according  to  this  gentle- 
man. And  this  is  so  far  true,  that  the  potatoe  consists  of 
buds,  which  are  nourished  for  a  short  time  by  the  fari- 
naceous and  mucilaginous  contents  of  that  root  :  whereas 
the  buds  of  trees,  which  are  also  formed  the  preceding  ye;)r  ' 
to  that  in  which  they  are  fleveloped, trust  chiefly  to  the  exei- 
tions  of  the  roots  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  inciease 
As  the  fat  pf  animals  is  absorbed  to   afford   subsistence    tu 
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their  bodies  when  emptiness  or  disease  deprives  them  of  the 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  stjmach,  so  the  substance  of  tu- 
berous roots,  and  the  accumulation  of  sap  in  other  cases,  if  it 
occurs,  are  only  intended  to  support  the  existence  of  ihe 
plant  till  it  acquires  strength  to  assimilate  for  itself. 

Mr.  Knight's  principal  object  is  to  prove  that  a  fluid  de- 
scends from  the  leaves  of  the  potatoe  to  form  the  tuberous 
roots ;  and  that  the  fluid  will  escape  in  part  down  the  albur- 
nous  substance  of  the  stem  when  the  continuity  of  the  ver- 
tical vessels  is  interrupted.  The  common  early  potatoe  is 
well  known  not  to  blossom,  which  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Knight  to  the  tubes  being  formed  preternaturally  early, 
and  drawing  off  that  portion  of  sap  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  blossoms 
and  seeds.  Mr.  Knight  is  the  Boerhaave  of  botanical  phvsi- 
ology,  and  is  so  full  of  his  humoral  systems^lhat  provided'the 
fluids  are  moved,  he  cares  little  about  the  cause  of  their  mo- 
tions. Now,  we  ask,  what  attracts  in  this  instance  the  sap 
to  the  tubers?  Plainly  nothing  but  the  superior  activity  of  the 
vessels  of  those  parts,  which  further  decreases  the  energy  of 
the  vessels  appropriated  to  evolve  the  parts  of  fructification,by 
depriving  them  of  the  stimulus  of  the  circulating  and  nourish- 
ing fluid. 

Some  cuttings  of  one  of  these  potatoes,  which  had  never 
been  known  to  blossom,  were  fixed  in  a  pot,  having  the 
mould  heaped  as  high  as  possible.  When  the  plants  had 
grown  a  few  inches  high,  they  were  fixed  to  strong  sticks, 
and  the  mould  washed  away  from  the  base  of  their  stems. 
Each  plant  had  now  no  communication  with  the  soil,  except- 
ing by  its  fibrous  roots,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
runners  upon  which  the  tubers  are  formed.  All  these  runners 
were  destroyed,  and  when  new  ones  were  pushed  forth,  they 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  plants  however  grew,  prosper- 
ed, and  blossomed,  and  made  various  efforts  to  push  forth 
runners  at  every  point.  But  this  being  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  Mr.  Knight,  at  any  other  place  but  the  extre- 
mities of  the  lateral  branches,  the  tubers  were  actually 
formed  in  that  situation.  In  another  variety  of  the  potatoe, 
this  gentleman,  at  the  period  when  the  tubers  were  about 
to  be  formed,  nearly  detached  many  lateral  branches  from 
the  principal  stem,  allowing  only  as  much  connection  to 
remain  as  was  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  the  sap,  not  being  able  to  find  a  way  down- 
wards, formed  tubers  on  the  branches  themselves. 

Tliese  experiments  are  extremely  ingenious  and  convinc- 
ing, and  certainly  throw  considerable  light  on  this  depart* 
meat  of  vegetable  physiology.    The  existence  of  the  inverU 
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cd  action  of  the  alburnoiis  vessels  may  serve  to  explain  many 
important  facts^  which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  require  far- 
ther elucidation.  Philosophers^  however,  are  very  far  from 
understanding  completely  the  nature  of  the  circulation  ia 
plants  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  sedulous  and  successful  investi- 
gation of  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetable  world,  that  they  can 
expect  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  theory 
of  these  phenomena.  The  experiments  and  observations  of 
Mr.  Knight  will  have  their  just  value,  and  we  cannot  but 
applaud  the  diligence  and  congratulate  the  success  with 
which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  abilities  to  these  most 
interesting  subjects. 

Mr.  Knight  explains  the  growth  of  the  bark  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  circular  incision  aheady  mentioned,  by  the 
descent  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves:  and  he  accounts  for  the 
smaller  protrusion  below  by  the  influence  of  capillary  attraction, 
conducting  a  small  portion  of  the  sap  which  had  come  down 
by  the  al burnous  vessels  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  wound. 
He  also  mentions  some  experiments  made  upon  fir  trees 
by  stripping  off  a  circular  portion  of  bark,  and  he  found  that 
the  wood  became  more  compact,  according  to  his  theory  of 
stagnated  sap.  He  proposes  to  apply  the  fact  to  economi- 
cal purposes,  and  to  improve  the  qualit}'  of  the  fir-wood  of 
this  country  by  performing  the  operations  just  described  a 
year  or  two  before  the  tree  is  felled  for  use. 

XVII.  Description  of  the  Mineral  Bason  in  the  Counties  of 
Monmouth,  G/amorgan,  Brecon,  Carmarthen  and  Pembroket 
By  Mr.  Edward  Martin.  Communicated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  S^c. 

This  paper  is  accompanied  with  a  map,  upon  which 
the  range  of  the  secondary  strata  is  marked  out.  All 
the-  coal  and  iron  ore  in  South  Wales  are  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  this  basoQ.  By  taking  the  average  length  and 
breadth  of  various  strata  of  coal  lying  in  this  place,  Mr. 
Martin  computes  that  the  amount  is  about  1000  square  miles, 
containing  95  feet  of  coal  in  23  distinct  strata,  which  will 
produce  in  the  common  way  of  working  lOi'.OOO  tons  per 
acre,  or  6-4,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  There  are  fe\t 
ittemptsat  theory  in  this  communication,  which  is  valuable 
only  as  the  vehicle  of  some  facts  not  very  unusual  or  in* 
teresting. 

XIX.  Obseri;atio?is  on  the  CameFs  Stomachy  respecting  the 
fVater  it  contains,  and  the  Uestrvoirs  in  ixhich  that  Fluid  is  in- 
closed ;  zcith  an  Account  of  some  Peculiarities  in  the  'Urint^ 
Bi/  Eierard  Home,  Esq.  F. Its. 
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There  has  been  long  held  to  exist  a  striking  analogy  between 
tlie  professions  of  surgeon«  and  butchers,  and   liie   wisdom 
of  our  laws  has  established  the  connexion  by  including  the 
members  of  both  in    the    prohibition   of  serving  on  juries. 
The  surgeons  indeed  assert  that   in  their  case,  this  circum- 
stance has  arisen  solely  from  the  tenderness  of  the    legisla- 
ture for  the  health  of  the  people,  and  because  it  was  deeinccf 
inexpedient  to  deprive  men  of  the  comfort  of  having    their 
legs  amputated,  or  their  heads  bored  in  a  workman-like  man- 
ner, by  shutting  up  the  operator  in   the  jury-box.     But   all 
the  butchers  whom  we  have   consulted  regarding   lk'^s  diffi- 
culty, agree  in  representing  the  matter  in  a  light  totally  dif- 
ferent.    They  are  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  allow  that 
the  surgeons,  on  the  whole,  do  rather  more   good   than   ill, 
though  the  point  might  admit  of  dispute  :  whereas  butchers 
do  nothing  but  good,  at  least  to  the    human   race.     So  far 
therefore  their  merits  are  at  least  eqtial  :    and  as  for  the   in- 
conver>iency  of  d&priving  the  country  of  surgeons,  the  want 
of  butchers  would  be  at  least  as  great.      A  jury  of  butchers 
impanncllcd  during  the  dog   days,  niTght   produce    infinite 
carnal  distress.     The  true  reason  of  prohibiting  both  of  these 
truly  useful  and  respectable  classes  of  men   from    serving  as 
jurors,  they  affirm  to  be  the  danger  lest  a  familiarity   with 
bloodshed  should  engender  a  sanguinary  disposition. 

It  appears  that  the  college  of  surgeons,  understanding  that 
the  college  of  butchers  had  no  design  upon  the  lite  of  a  mi- 
serable camel  of  $8  years  of  ;ige,  which  was  to  be  sold  on 
account  of  its  sickness,  resolved  to  extend  the  above  men- 
tioned analogy  yet  further,  and  having  purchased  the  ani- 
mal, committed  it  lo  the  hands  of  some  junior  siTgeons  to  be 
slaughtered.  It  was  accordingly  pithed  with  a  dexterity  un- 
known to  ordinary  butchers,  iarui  the  head  was  killed  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  body,  by  a  skilful  perloration  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  A  short  time  [»rt.vious  to  this,  salt  was 
mixed  with  the  camel's  hay,  to  induce  it  to  drink,  that  the 
real  state  of  the  stomach  jniglit  be  mure  easily  ascertained. 
A  very  satisfactory  account  is  given  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Various  kind  of  ruminant  animals  in  their  power 
0f  retaining  the  water  which  they  drink,  in  separate  or  the 
satne  cavities  with  the  solid  food.  The  bullock  was  found  to 
have  four  stomachs,  of  which  the  i\rM  receivtd  and  softened 
the  ill-masticated  lierbage.  liy  an  eilnrt  oi'  some  muscles 
the  soft  part  is  transferred  to  ihr  second  stomach,  which 
Mr,  Home  considers  as  a  kind  of  shelf,  nmi  rVom  thence  it  is 
regurgit-ited  to  the  moiUh.  It  passes  down  again,  and  is 
conducte  lover  the  two  first  stomachs  to  the  third  bv  mean* 
of  some  Other  muscles,  which  close  all  the  ei. trances  but  the 
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irightone.  The  camel  has  also  four  stomachs :  the  first  re- 
ceives the  food,  which  is  regurgitated  and  returned  to  the 
third,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  last.  The  second 
stomach  receives  fluids  onl}^,  and  is  sliut  by  the  contraction 
of  muscles  at  all  other  times.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful 
mechanism  by  which  these  processes  are  performed,  is  very 
completely  illustrated  by  some  exceedingly  good  plates,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion on  these  interesting  points. 

A  portion  of  the  camel's  urine  was  sent  for  chemical  ana- 
lysis to  Mr.  llatchelt,  who  in  his  turn  sent  it  to  Mr.  Brande^ 
by  whom  it  was  examined.  An  account  is  given  of  this  ex- 
amination, which  appears  to  have  been  very  rude  and  hasty. 
We  cannot  moreover  upon  any  terms  dispense  with  a  minute 
relation  of  the  experiments  on  which  the  inferences  are 
founded,  and  the  author  who  prefers  brevity  to  precision 
will  find  more  readers  than  disciples.  'J'be  urine  of  the  ca- 
mel is  said  to  contain  uric  acid,  and  no  soda  or  benzoic  acid. 
Some  experiments  were  also  made  on  the  urine  of  cows^ 
horses,  and  asses,  and  some  dissertations  on  the  general  re- 
sults are  added  to  this  communicatioti  by  Mr.  Hatchett. 
With  one  of  his  remarks  we  can  agree,  that  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  urine  of  various  animals,  if  accurately  made, 
would  probably  afford  very  curious  and  interesting  re- 
suits.  * 


Art.  IV.^77«e  Danger!^    of  the  Country.     By  the  Authot 
of  War  in  Dhgum.     8ro.  3s.  Qd.     Bulterworth.    1807. 

THIS  is  a  pamphlet  written  with  considerable  ability, 
and  from  motives    which  are  honourable  to  the  heart  of  th0 

author.  l    l 

It  exhibits  views  of  the  dangers  of  britairi>  which  are  per- 
haps  too  laboured  and  too  minute,  but  which  are,  in  general, 
awfully  true. 

The  best  analysh  of  it  is  by  extracts  flom  the  series  of 
sections  of  which  It  consists. 

The  lirst  proves  that  we  may  be  conquered  by  France;  and 
the  second  stales  the  effects  of  such  a  conquest.— Among 
them  :  > 

M.et  us  look  totbe  infallible  and  total  iupp?ession  of  tb«jr* 
brrtv  ot"  our  pie»3. 

'  White  8n>  portion  of  tliis  privilifge  temains  m  nny  couhtrjr, 
there  is,  if  nul  a  hope  cf  dduer*iMCe,  ;»t  l^>*»t  wmc  coni«Ut.un  M 
Xh*-  (•ppressed. 
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'  The  niiiiions  of  power  may  be  kept  in  check,  by  the  publicity  cf 
ti'ansactioiis,  which,  though  not  dirccrty  arraigned,  would  speak  their 
own  condemnation.  But  if  not,  the  victim  of  despotism  will  at  least 
know  that  he  is  pitied,  perhaps  admired  and  applauded,  by  his  vir- 
tuous fellow  citizens;  and  that  reflection  will  make  his  chains  sit 
lighter. 

*  But  no  such  consolation  remains  where  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
prevails.  He  has  made  a  league  with  darknesj.  He  has  declared 
war  against  the  mutual  intelligence  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  tl)e  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  He  has  not  indeed  destroyed  thcojgans  of  piili* 
lie  information  ;  but  he  has  done  infinitely  worse:  he  has  appropii- 
Jtted  them  all  tf)  his  own  tyrannic  use,  compelled  them  to  utter  all 
his  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  and  forbad  them  to  speak  or  wliii-per 
'^<^ith  any  breath  but  his  own. 

*  The  guvernment  of  the  press  by  the  French  Bourbons,  or  even  bv 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,was  wholly  of  a  negative  kiiid.  Robcrspierrc, 
his  associates,  and  successors,  imposed  no  restraints  on  the  press,  un- 
less through  the  unavoidable  terror  of  their  power  ;  and  we  learned,, 
even  from  the  Parisian  journals,  the  worst  crimes  of  those  sanguina- 
ry rulers. 

'But  Buonaparte,  more  crafty,  tliough  nut  less  crntl,  than  his' 
predecessors,  suppresses  every  act  of  governnunt,  that  he  wishes  to 
conceal,  as  well  as  every  adverse  remark  on  his  conduct ;  while  he 
obliges  every  vehicle  of  public  intelligence  to  circulate,  as  on  its  own 
authority,  whatever  impostures  or  forgeries  he  chuses  to  propagate. 
The  victims  of  his  tyranny,  if  not  plunged  in  oblivion,  are  defamed 
in  their  characters,  and  misrepresented  in  their  conduct:  yet  find  no 
possible  means  of  reply.  They  are  not  only  dcpri-ved  of  liberty  and 
life,  butdefrauded  of  the  sympathy  of  their  friends,  of  their  families^ 
ind  nvankind. 

*  Fancy  not  then,  Englishmen,  that  under  the  oppres^iion  of  this  un- 
paralleled tyrant,  you  would    have  the    consolation  of  knowing  that 
your  most  cruel  wrongs,  or  the  honourabli^  fortitude  with  which  yoti' 
inight  sustain  them,  were  known  and  pi-tied  by  you.r  Country.     Icou 
might  be  tortured  to  death,  like  Pichegru,  and  accused  of  s-uicide; 
you  might  be  murdered,  like  D^Enghien,  and  represented  as  convict-- 
ed  assassins.      You  might  be  buried  in  a  dungeon,   like  Toussaint,. 
and  libelled  as  perfidious  traitors.     Nay  you  might,  like  hb  uniortu- 
Bate  family,  be  hidden  for  evt-r  from  the  world,  or  secretly  dcstroyeti:/" 
in  prison,  without  a  voice  that  could  (Convey  to  the  public,  or  even  to* 
J'©ur  anxiously  iiiquiring  friends,  the  cause  or  nature  of  your  fate.' 

Then  follow,  the  destruction  of  the  funds:  tlie  dreadful 
extent  of  contributions;  and  the  rigours  of  a  merciless  govei-H> 
ment. 

*  Itis  a  peculiar  characteri>^^lc  of  this  insolent  Conqueror,  to  ticat 
6very  opposition  to  his  purposes  by  foreign  patriots,  whetlier  sove- 
reigns, ministers,  general^,  or  private  persons,  as  a  n-proach  and  »• 
crime.  Does  an  illustrious  veteran  retire  uioiiMliy  wounded  fron> 
the  field,  with  the  wreck  yf  an  army   wht'.-h  he  hu'i  g.allantly  com- 
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maiicled,  his  loyalty  and  coxirage  are  made  reasons  for  spoiling  his 
tiomains,  and  excluding  him  from  the  toinb  of  his  ancestors.  Does 
n  gallant  youth  of  high  birth  and  early  reputation,  nobly  perish  io 
battle,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  hi^  Country,  Napoleon  is  too  crafty 
to  deny  some  praise  to  the  soldier,  but  the  memory  of  the  patriot  is 
treated  with  the  most  vindictive  censures,  and  insolent  dcrisiotu 
His  ebullitions  of  rage  against  that  gallant  officer  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  his  less  impotent  malice  toward  our  unfortunate  countryman, 
€aptain  Wright,  are  specimens  of  the  same  spirit. 

'  But  why  do  I  dwell  on  inferior  instances,  when  deposed  monarchs, 
nay  their  unhappy  queens,  though  the  graces  of  beauty  in  distress, 
might  aid  the  sympathy  due  to  fallen  royalty,  are  grossly  insulted 
by  this  unfeeling  man,  for  having  dared  to  resist  his  arms  ?  IIe,^ho 
punishes  with  death  the  publication  of  strictures  on  his  own  un«for- 
thy  conduct,  by  men  who  owed  him  no  allegiance,  fills  every  newspa- 
per with  his  coarse  abuse  of  sovereigns  who  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  respect  due  to  long  hereditary  majesty,  and  io  the 
grandeur  of  those  thrones  in  which  they  lately  sat;  but  who  would 
find  with  every  liberal  mind  a  still  more  secure  protection,  in  pity 
for  their  unparalleled  misfortunes,  and  their  extreme  distress,  (t 
would  seem  as  if  this  audacious  man  arrogated  to  himself  a  natural 
right  to  be  lord  of  the  Jiuman  species  ;  regarding  his  usurpations 
only  as  the  uniting  possession  to  a  title  which  belonged  to  him  before, 
and  which  it  wa-:  always  treason  to  oppose.  Certain  it  is,  that  pa- 
Iriotism,  loyalty,  and  courage,  which  other  conquerors  have  respect- 
ed in  their  foes,  are  with  him  unpardonable  crimes. 

'  What  then,  has  England  to  expect  from  the  inexorable  victor* 
No  nation  that  he  has  yet  subdued,  has  opposed  him  so  obstinately 
and  so  long;  and  I  trust  the  measure  of  our  otTences  in  this  respez-t- 
is  yet  very  far  from  being  full.  Here,  too,  that  species  ofbostility 
which  he  r»  ist  dreads  and  hates,  though  he  employs  it  without  scru- 
ple against  his  enemies,  has  beei).  peculiarly  c<ipious  and  galling.  Ifj- 
stead  of  one  Palm,  he  will  here  find  a  thousand,  who  have  atterapte<f 
while  there  was  yet  time^  to  awaken  their  country  to  a  due  sense  ot 
his  crimes,  and  of  our  danger  froni  bis  pestilent  ambitioo.' 

In  the  section  entitled  '  Subversion  ofour  relict )us  liber- 
ties/  the  Ibllovving  passage  deserves  particular  attention. 


the  Jint  our  et/iperur  ? 

*  A.  Ghrisfians  owe  to  the  princes  who  govern  them,  and,  ar  <f"c 
in  particular  tit  Napoleun  the  first,  our  evipf  ror,  love,  !■''^pe<■r,  tlK'd-- 
evice,  militarjj  icriiiC,  and  the  tributes  (rr(i:-.ii\fd  fir  tin-  prt'svrviifioir 
*i|d  li)«  dcf<  iice  of  the  empiie;  aiultii  iiis  ibicnc;  ijL-sides.  we  w-o  hiui, 
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fervent  pr33-ers  for  his  safety,  and  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pros* 
perity  of  the  state, 

*Q.  Why  are  we  bound  to  all  these  duties  towards  our  emperor  f 

*  A.  First,  because  God,  who  creates  enjpires,  and  who  distributes 
them  according  to  his  will,  in  loading  our  emperor  with  favours, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  has  established  him  uur  sovereign,  has  made 
him  the  minister  of  his  povrer,  and  his  image  un  earth.  To  honour 
*nd  serve  our  emptror,  is  therejure  to  honour  and  serve  God  himself, 

'  Q.  Are  there  not  particular  motives  which  ought  to  attach  us 
more  stronply  to  Napoleon  the  first,  our  emperor  ? 

*  A.  Yes:  for  he  it  is  whom  God  has  raised  up,  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, to  re-establish  ihe  public  worship  of  the  holy  religion  of 
©ur  fathers,  and  to  be  the  protector  of  it ;  he  has  restored  and  pre- 
served public  order,  by  his  profound  and  active  wisdom  ;  he  defends 
the  state,  by  his  powerful  arm  ;  a«</    is  become   the    anointei> 

CFTHeLoUD,  BY  THK  CONSECHATION  AVHICH  HE  HAS  KE- 
CEIVED  tUOM  THE  CHIEF  PoNTIFF,  UEAD  Of  THE  UNIVEKSAI, 
CUURCH. 

*  Q.  What  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  should  fail  in  their  duty 
towards  the  emperor  ? 

*  A.  According  to  St.  Paul  the  Jpostk,  they  would  resist  the  order 
established  bif  God  himsctj ;  and  would  render  themselves  wort  hi/ of 
eternal  damnation. 

*  Q.  Arc  the  duties  by  which  we  are  bound  towards  our  emperor, 
equally  binding  towards  his  legitimate  successors  ? 

*•  A.  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  for  we  rrad  in  sacred  scripture,  that  God 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  a  disposition  of  his  supreme  will, 
and  by  his  providence,  give  empires  not  only  to  a  person  lu  particu- 
lar, but  also  to  his  f«mily.* 

*  it  would  have  been  creditable  to  these  worthy  cardinals,  if  they 
could  have  left  out  the  sixth  Commandment,  aa  well  as  the  second  ; 
for  it  certainly  follows  too  close  on  the  commentary,  by  which  this 
Ti)an  of  blood,  this  destroyer  of  the  house  of  his  lawiul  and  pious  so- 
vereign, is  described  as  a  delegate  of  heaven. 

'  I'here  is  such  a  com  bat  between  horror,  and  the  sense  of  ridicule 
ui  iht' mind,  upon  reading  these  iuipious  absurdities,  that  v.e  cannot 
luUy  give  way  to  either  emotion  ;  and  it  therefore  seeir^s almost  irre- 
verent towards  the  s;)cred  text,  to  quote  them  ;  yet  it  is  n^.■cei^ary  that 
J'.nglish  piotestants,  and    even  pioiis  pupists,  should    see  how  religion 

• 'i'iiic  ^olWiwing  curious  apolopy  is  oftVrrd  bj'  tht  CardniHl  archbishop,  m 
liii   prefcilory  leiter,  lot  Uins  picsuiuiir.g  religion  to  sautuon   u»urjirit!.j:i    and 

'After  intlmatins  tbat  the  cateciiism.  as  far  as  relates  to  the  (loC'iries  of 
ihc  Catholic  chiirclT,  is  takeii  from  (iic  h  ntmgs  of  the  cciebratcil  b  shop  of 
JVieaux,  (thr,t  ?-t';iloi;.  fiefriider  ol  ;.opcTy,  ag.Miui  the  pro^sluiits,  in  the  duy« 
of  Louis/l4th,)  he  lidils,  "  'J'ke  (lulicb  ot  subjects  t'lwuru.  ibc  j macs  »i  tiu 
•*  jj;overn  thciii,  «re  more  fully  eiplsiiKd  iu  it  than  lliey  lind  ever  Wan  be>- 
•♦  fire  ;  btcatise  thf  c:i)(  •jiiisiiiiicc  of  the  tioies  in  which  xie  live,  rfseiub!!?  r.ot 
"  Ihotc  of  the  times  which  Ir.ivc  pr-tcded  tlii'iii  f  because  christiau*  l«v«  jifv»rr 
"  liarcihvl  eii  circimiitauccii  sceiiifd  lo  require  it,  to  dcclar*'  iheir  aeiinmen'.i.  emi* 
"  ci.Tiiiii4  the  powers  e^Uibluhed  b^-  tiod  to  rule  the  uurld."  A  iudsI  tshjr.>iis 
«•  iiuUiicc,  10  be  suic  wr  Tierehiivr,  ol  this  c*»ri3ti«n  »i;ic«riiv  t.v'k  fited-.Jiii  '  '  1' 
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U  likfly  to  be  prostituted  atici  profaned,  wherever  this  vile  hypocrite 
is  master.' 

The  corruption  of  morals  in  the  vanquished  is  ably  stated, 
and  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

The  second  treats  of  the  means  by  which  the  dangers  may 
be  averted.  A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  one  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unexampled  perfidy  of  Buonaparte.  The  author 
ailed fjes : 

'  Oiher  i'nstanccs,not  less  striking,  might  be  found  in  his  European 
policy  ;  and  if  so  strani^e  a  singuhirity  of  character  were  still  doubt- 
ful,we  might  borrow  a  still  strongi^r  illustration  of  it  from  a  C!ise,well 
known  in  theWest  Indies;  and  which  tliough  httle noticed  in  this  coun- 
try, was  recorded  in  the  Paris  Gazettes.  I  mean  not  the  well-knowji 
treachery  towards  Toussaint,  but  the  treatment  of  Pelage,  the  chief 
iead<?r  ii.  Guadaloupe,  and  the  black  army  umier  hiscommnnd. 

*  I'he  ncgroos  in  that  island,  remained  perfectly  c|uiet  an<l  obedient 
to  their  masteis,  through  the  most  trying  revulutionury  times,  nil 
Victor  ilugiie?",  and  his  brother  commi-i^ioners,  arrived  with  a  decree 
fur  thcireidranchisement,  in  the  summer  of  IZPt  ;  and  by  their  help, 

^reconquered  the  islarjd  from  the  British  army,  to  which  it  had  sur- 
rendered. From  that  tiaie  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  Jsew  c itj- 
zeiis  not  only  defended  the  Island  for  France,  when  she  had  no  other 
possession  lelt  in  the  Anlilleb,  but  enabled  her  to  do  infinite  mischief 
to  the  neighbouring  British  colonies  ;  and  powerfully  diverted  our 
arms  and  treasure  from  the  Europian  coutesis  at  the  mo»t  criticui 
period  of  ihe  war. 

*  Interior  subordination  and  good  conJiict,  accomprinied  these  ioi- 
portaiit  services  ;  and  Buonaparte  himself  on  the  restitution  of  pea-cr-, 
publicly  praised  these  black  patriots,  uhose  freedom  was  then  ajje-v 
roost  solemnly  guarautcfd  by  the  >tatf,  and  by  hims-elf,  for  hat-isj-- 
inaintaiued  the  Island  in  a  state  otgreat  agritult  nal  value,  liea'i- 
ded,  by  way  of  apolo;^'  to  t!ie  piiinters,  that  "  it  \»'ou!d  Cost  hun;ai.';y 
too  much  to  attempt  there,  a  new  revolution."  At  the  satne  mo- 
ment, however,  he  sent  a  new  Governor,  La  Crosse,  with  an  array, 
to  restore  slavery  and  the  cartwhip  ;  and  that  officer  was  proceeding 
to  execute  his  instructions,  when  the  negroes,  under  Pelage  their 
chief  leader,  resisted,  and  drove  him  from  the  island. 

*They  acted,  nevertheless,  with  the  utmost  iiumanityand  modera- 
tion ;  and  sent  a  very  loyal  address  to  the  Chief  Consid, humbly  jus- 
tifying their  conduct,  imputing  the  strange  attempt  of  La  Crosse  to 
a  breach  of  his  orders,  and  offering  to  receivf  dutifully  any  other 
governor  whom  the  republic  might  chuse  to  send.  Najioleon  took 
them  at  their  word  ;  and  llichepanse,  whom  he  sent  out  with  new 
and  most  solemn  declarations  tl;at  liberty  should  be  inviolably 
maintained,  was  received  by  Pflage  and  the  chief  part  of  hi>^  black 
army,  with  u'l  the  honours  di'e  to  the  representative  of  the  r'.'t>r;bl!c- 
A  part  however  of  the  negrc  army,  being  icss  cr<'dulo:;s  vUt't  what 
they  had  recently  witnessed,  refu'^ed  to  obey  hi*  nrdpr>--  ;  upcn  '.vhicK 
l*elage  marched  his  igyal  troops  against  them,  and  uftf  r  scvf-ral  bloor 
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dy  conflicts,  completely  suppressed  all  resistance  to  the  autKorify  of 
the  new  governor.  The  last  body  of  the  disaffected  negro  soldiery 
that  held  out,  consisting  of  some  hundreds,  took  shelter  in  a  fort,  and 
when  they  found  it  no  longer  tenable  against  their  numerous  and 
brave  assailants,  followed  a  memorable  example  of  ancient  reso- 
lution in  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  setting  fire  to  their  magazine.  The 
explosion  not  only  saved  every  one  of  these  intrepid  men  from  the 
whips  of  the  drivers,  but  was  fatal  to  man}'  of  their  brave  deluded 
brethren,  who  were  approaching  to  storm  the  walls. 

*  Buonaparte,  in  his  Gazette  account,  paid  a  very  high  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  astonishing  gallantry  of  Pelage  and  his  black  batta- 
lions, by  whom  such  determined  enemies  had  been  sttbdued.  But 
what  was  thtir  immediate  reward  ?  To  be  treacherously  divided, 
seized  at  their  different  posts  by  surprize,  sent  on  board  transports, 
and,  as  was  supposed  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  drowned  at  sea. 
The  only  reason  for  imagining  that  the  report  of  their  being  destroy- 
ed in  that  mode,  may  not  have  been  universally  true,  is  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  an  article  appeared  in  some 
French  newspapers,  importing  that  Pelage  was  set  at  liberty  from  a 
prison  in  France ;  but  it  was  probably  only  designed  to  inspire  a 
fear  into  our  government,  that  this  brave  leader  might  again  hd 
employed  to  annoy  us  in  the  Antilles  :  for  neither  he,  nor  his  exiled 
followers,  have  since  been  heard  of. 

'  I  do  not  cite  this  case  for  ihe  very  needless  purpose  of  shewing 
that  Buonaparte  is  perfidious  in  the  highest  degree,  but  to  prove  that 
he  is  proud  of  that  quality  ;  for  this  unparalleled  instance  of  fraud 
and  ingratitude,  though  notorious  in  the  West  Indies, would  probably 
never  have  been  fully  known  in  Europe,  if  he  had  chosen  to  conceal 
it ;  and  he  had  actually  concealed  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  La 
Crosse,  together  with  the  loyal  address  of  Pelage  and  his  countrymen, 
for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  di!?graceful  result  of  his  first  attempt 
on  negro  liberty  in  Guadaloupe,  till  he  received  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  second  perfidious  stratagem.  But  as  soon  as  he  learnt 
from  Richepanse,  that  all  the  military  negroes  were  destroyed,  and 
their  unarmed  cultivators  in  his  power,  he  filled  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur  with  their  address,  though  several  months  old  ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  announced  all  the  events  that  followed  ;  relating  coolly 
the  arrest  and  deportation  of  Pelage  and  his  troops,  without  even  ac- 
cu;in<T  them  of  a  fault,  or  suggesting  any  other  excuse,  for  that  un- 
exampled perfidy  of  which  they  were  the  victims.' 

The  author  strongly  urges  the  increase  of  the  niihtary 
force  of  the  country. 

'  It  has  been  computed  by  sea  officers  of  reputation  and  judgment, 
that  130,000  men,  might  bo  embarked  ac  Boulogne  in  a  single  day: 
for  the  vessels  now  collected  there,  are  so  constructed  as  to  take  the 
grouiid  without  damage  ;  and  when  anchored  at'iigh  water  mark,  on 
a  long  sandy  beach  which  is  impn-gnably  fortified  for  their  protec- 
tion, they  are  left  dry  for  hours  by  the  ebb  tide  ;  so  llut  tlie  troops 
may  march  on  board  by  means  of  planks,  as  quickly  almost  as  they 
r^uld  file  o.Tinty  tlieii    bunacks  ;  and  at  the  icturn  0*:'high  water, 
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be  ready  lo  put  to  sea.     If  so,  the  command  of  the  channel  for  eight 
and  forty  hours,  might  suffice  for  the  most  formidable  invasion. 

*  A  ^lan  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed,  in  the  sum* 

mer  of  1805.     The  combined  fleets,  after  leading  a  good  part  of  ours 

to  the  West  Indies,  were  suddenly  to  have  returned,  to  have  raised  the 

blockades  of  Cadiz,  Brest,  and  Kochfort,  and  being  reinforced  by  all 

the  ships  in  those  ports,  proceeded   to  Boulogne,  where   perhaps  the 

fleet  from  the  Texel  would  have    been  brought   to  their  aid.     They 

were  then  to  have  convoyed    the  flotilla,  with   as  large  an   army  as 

Buonaparte  thought  proper  to  embark  ;  and  England  might  possibly 

have  been  lost  before  her  scattered   fleets  could  be  collected  in  suflfi- 

cient  numbers  to  oppose  them,     "^l  his  plan,  it  is  true,  was  frustrated 

by  the  energy  of  Nelson,  and  the  prudence   of  our  Admiralty;   and 

a^bove  all,   by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  which  combined  with  those 

means,  very  propitious  coincident  events.     But  similar  schemes  may 

be  formed  hereafter  ;  they  will  become  more   feasible  in  proportion 

to  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  force  ;  and  their  chances  of  success 

may  be  multiplied,  by  the  collection  of  an  adequate  number  of  tFaj)S- 

ports  at  different  ports,    far   remote  from  each  other.     They  wouhl 

also  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  the  possession  of  Venice,  and   m^bse 

other  new  maritime  stations,   acquired  by  Buonaparte,  during  the 

two  last  campaigns ;  for  these,  give  him  not  only  new  ships,  but  the 

means  of  diverting  the  navy  of  England  bj'a  much  wider  extent  than 

before,  in  necessary  foreign  service. — Unhappily,   our   own   distant 

conquests,  of  which  at  this  conjuncture,  we  are  unaccountably  fond, 

by  no  means  lessen,  but  on  the  contrary,  encrease  this  advantage. 

*  It  wf  uld  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  and  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  facility  of  open  invasion,  by  the  sudden  concentration  of 
an  inferior,  during  the  dispersion  of  a  superior  navy.  But  having 
many  new  topics  yet  to  touch  upon,  I  will  rely  upon  what  has  alrea- 
dy been  ofTcied,  or  rather  on  the  plain  nature  of  the  case,  in  proof 
that  we  may  probably  be  invaded  by  a  very  powerful  army,  notwith- 
standing our  maritime  power. 

*  On  what  human  foundation  then  can  we  repose  a  tranquil  confi- 
dence in  the  present  state  of  the  country'?  We  have  no  inexpugna- 
ble fortresses,  like  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  no  Alpine  mountains,  like 
Swilztirland  ;  no  dykes  and  means  of  inundation,  like  Holland  ;  no 
sandy  deserts,  like  Egypt.  All  those  impediments  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  our  formidable  enemy  ;  but  he  would  find  none  such  to 
oppose  his  progress  in  England.  '1  he  torrent  must  be  stemmed, if  at 
all,  by  the  force  of  our  arms  in  the  field, 

*  What  then  is  this  last  retrenchment  of  the  inestimable  libertifS 
of  England  r  What  is  this  ulterior  defence,  against  the  mobtdepioiHr 
ble  revolution  that  conquest  ever  made  ;  against  miseries  more  drcad^p 
ftti,  those  of  the  devoted  Jews  excepted,  than  any  people  ever  en- 
dured ? 

'  We  have  a  regular  array,  which  I  will  suppose  to  be  in  point  (if 
quality  throughout,  such  as  specimens  of  it  have  gloriously  proved  t(* 
be  upon  tricil,  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  But  it  is  widely  dispersed 
by  ii  policy  which  at  this  ardu'jus  conjujiciurc  1  aw  quite  at  <i  lu>i 
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to  comprclieiid,  upon  foreign  and  distant  service?.  Not  less  than 
live  diftcrciit  British  armifs  are  said  to  be  at  this  moment  etnpl()ve<! 
in,  or  destined  to,  five  ditfcrent  regions  of  the  globe  :  and  I  am  really 
afraid  to  state  the  small  amount  to  which  some  credible  reports  now 
reduce  the  regular  infantry  actually  within  the  realm. 

'  Dut  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to  ascertain  such  alarm- 
ing facts :  for  were  our  whole  army  within  the  island,  it  would  still  be 
very  unequal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  our  defence,  supposing  an  in- 
va'iion  to  take  place,  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  our  enemy.  Could  our  regular 
troops  be  collected  at  once  from  ever}'  part  of  the  island,  they  might 
find  themselves  greatly  outnumbered.  Hut  wc  should,  through  the 
great  quickness  of  the  enemy's  motions,  be  obliged  to  fight  him  pre- 
vious to  any  general  union  of  our  forces,  or  give  him  possession  of 
the  capital, 

'  A  country  so  exposed  liy  the  extent  of  its  assailable  coast,  and 
by  its  defenceless  interior  situation  as  England,  would  perhaps  hard- 
ly be  safe  from  conquest,  much  less  ruin,  when  invaded,  if  it  con- 
tained in  its  whole  CNtcnt,  three  soldiers  for  every  enemy  that  shouM 
land  on  its  shores.  Whereas  France,  if  she  invade  us  at  all,  will 
probably  send  a  force  exceeding  that  of  our  regulars  and  militia  uni« 
ltd.  I  suppose,  it  is  true,  in  this  estimate,  an  equality  of  military 
character  ;  but  I  calculate  also  on  that  new  system  of  tactics  which 
is  so  forrnidal>l*  in  ofrensive  war,  in  which  our  enemies  so  fatally  ex'- 
cel,  and  for  which  England  presents  to  them  a  most  favourable 
fidd.' 

In  page  123  he  adds  the  following  imporlatit  observation  : 

*  Inntimerable  attempts  have  been  made  at  ditTerent  times,  and  In 
ffferonce  to  tliti  various  disasters  of  our  allies,  to  account  for  this 
unilonu  success  of  the  enemy,  by  the  treason  of  generals,  the  disaf- 
fection of  troops,  and  by  accidents  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  solutions 
are  all  either  inadequate,  or  highly  incredible  ;  as  well  as  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other.  Let  us  try  then  whether  tliis  very  dis|)arity  of 
;*gf  between  the  soldiers  of  the  contending  armies,  may  not,  in  spite 
oi  Old  received  notions,  go  far  to  explain  the  whole. 

*  Buonaparte,  and  other  Ert>nch  generals,  have  repeatedly  spoken 
*  i  the  Old  trictio.  with  contempt  ;  and  it  is  at  length  become  fashi* 
»  ;».ible,  v^illl  tliose  \^ho  have,  as  well  as  with  those  who  have  not, 
.soiiu  little  kiio\vle(fge  of  the  subject,  to  cry  down  the  uld  art  of  war. 
\Vf  begin  to  look  back  on  Marlborcnigh  and  Turenne  as  drivellers, 
■siuo  did  notlnnii  great  m  comparison  with  what  they  miiiht  have  ef» 
ftcled  :  but  spent  iiaU  an  ag«",  iii  slowly  attaining,  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  work  ot  a  month.  If,  liowi  ver,  Marlborough  or  Turenn* 
had  commanded  the  jouthful  revolutionary  armies  of  Trance,  1  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the}  would  have  discovered  the  same  new  me- 
thods ot  warfare,  which  so  many  French  generals  have  practised, 
and  used  Ihein  with  equal  success:  for  great  commanders  in  all 
ages,  seem  to  have  been  men  ol  strong  natural  parts,  who  triUm|)hed 
iK)t  by  a  pedantic  adherence  tu  pstablished  rules  ;  but  by  the   s*pplit 
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cation  of  plain  common  sense,  to  the  circumstances  in  winch  they 
wt-re  placet!.  It  was,  I  conceive,  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the 
cautious  and  dilatory  system  formerly  in  vogue,  was  not  lit  (or  those 
inexhaustible  moltitudes  of  ardent  young  soldiers,  whom  Fiance  in 
the  <!elirium  of  her  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  poured  forth  upon  her 
enemies. 

*  The  situation  of  the  Republic,  at  the  fir^t,  prescribed  impetuoui 
«nd  decisive  operations  :  and  what  was  perhaps  flicn  i)ut  a  ilarin^ 
and  necessary  effort,  became  afterwards,  from  its  signal  success,  au 
established  new  system  of  war.  Without  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  discovery,  it  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
Jike  many  others  of  great  importance,  the  result  of  accident,  rather 
than  design.  Buonaparte's  genius  may  possibly  be  as  great  as  hh 
fortune  ;  but  the  new  tactics  were  Moreau's  before  they  were  Buo- 
naparte's, and  Pichegru's  before  they  were  Moreau's. 

'  All  1  vvish  to  establish  however  is,  that  the  success  of  this  new 
system,  has  been  promoted  by  the  peculiar  and  advantageous  circura- 
stance  in  question,  the  youth  of  the  French  soldiers,  A  Frenchman, 
from  the  vivacity  of  his  nature,  has  a  juvenile  impetuosity  even  in 
sober  manhood.  Mow  much  more  when  sent  into  the  field  between 
18  and  25.  With  such  a  soldi<}ry  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  sit 
down  to  sieges  and  blockades  ;  dr  cautiously  to  watch  the  movemen!$ 
of  an  enemy,  as  on  a  chess  board,  through  a  tedious  cam])aign  :  but 
it  w»s  easy  to  overwhelm  him  at  once,  by  a  rapid  march,  and  an  iiu«. 
petunus  attack.' 

Tills  is  throughout  a  section  of  great  imporltince. 

The  last,  on  reformutio/i,  as  an  essential  basis  of  national 
safety,  is  written  on  many  of  the  false  principles  of  ancient, 
puritanism,  which  are  at  this  time  propagated  under  the 
pame  of  methodism.  This  is  to  be  lamented,  as  the  whole 
work  m^y  be  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  scepticism  ;  or  it  tuay 
induce  fanatics  to  ascribe  events  to  wroncj  causes. 

Ti»e  cause  of  f  he  present  calamities  of  Europe  and  of  the 
menaced  desolation  of  Britain,  he  pronounces  to  be  the  guilt 
of  the  slave  trade. 

'  Can  it  be  denied  then,  that  we.  have  'tn,  this  great  national  <  ffenrr 
an  adequate  cause  of  the  displeasure  of  llt-aven,  an<i'  of  t^e  cah;- 
inifies  which  have  fallen  upon  theccumtry?  or  can  it  be  alledg<-d. 
that  there  is  any  cotemporary  provcjcatiun  that  bears  any  propor- 
tion to  the  slave  trade?  If  other  sins  of  the  same  heiiunis  species, 
could  be  justly  charged  upon  us  ;  if"  the  sorroutul  sighing  df  liie 
prisoner,  the  complaint  of  the  poor  oppn'sseil,  and  t!ic  cry  nf  inno- 
cent blood,"  had  gone  up  against  us  from  other  rei^ions  iJian  Africa, 
and  the  West  Indies  ;  still  it  ought  to  be  shewn,  thnt  in  these  other 
cases,  as  in  this,  the  crime  had  been  agcravalcd  by  oqunt  obduracy, 
and  extended  with  equal  perversenesrs,  after  the  open  e,\po-ure  of 
its  guilt,  and  solemn  calls  for  reformation.  But  in  these  res-jjecl^,  Hk 
well  s&  in  its  mi»gnitude,and  its  cruel  efiVcts,  the  slave-  trade  stands 
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clone  among  our  natinnal  offences  ;•  defying^like  Satan,  in  the  fore- 
raost  rank,  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.     ■ 

•  Could  we  suppose  ovirsclves  jubt  arrived'  from  another  planet, 
impressed  with  our  prf&ent  ideas  of  the  divine  governmcjit,  but 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  year  1787,  and  inform- 
ed alone  of  the  parliiunentar)-  discussions  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of 
those  iniquities  which  England  has  since  committed  against  the  Afri- 
can race,  we  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  inquire,  "  has  no 
sccurgp.  from  heaven  yet  appeared  ?  Have  no  calamities,  indicatory 
of  divine  wrath,  overtaken  that  guilty  land  ?"  But  should  we  next 
take  up  a  history  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  fatal  wars 
Jhat  have  ensued;  and  loarn  how  strangely  the  prosperity,  the 
peace,  and  the  security  of  England  have  been  subverted  by  them, 
what  singular  evils  we  have  endured,  ever  since  our  first  refusal  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  by  what  still  greater  evils  we  are  at  this 
■moment  threatened  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  I  conceive,  not  to  re- 
cognize with  wonder  and  awe,  the  chastising  hand  of  God.  The  only 
difficulty  would  be,  to  compiehend  how  the  living  witnesses  both  of 
the  provocation  and  the  punishment,  could  possibly  be  unobservant 
of  the  visible  connection  between  them.' 

He  then  states  the  share  which  each  European  nation  has 
bad  in  the  accumulation  of  the  guilt,  and  adds  : 

*  Thus  cruelly  did  the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  all  at 
tlie  sameaera,  resolve  to  extend  the  desolation,  the  miseries  and  crimes 
of  Africa,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Already  they  dragged 
away  every  year  74-,O0O  ofher  unhappy  children  ;  and  a  great  part 
of  her  coast  began  to  be  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants  ;  yet  her  in- 
satiable tormentors,  were  determined  to  drain  the  veins  of  her  popu- 
lation still  more  copiously,  and  to  obtain  fuller  meals  for  their  ava- 
lice.  though  they  should  reduce  her  to  a  desert.  But  the  eye  of 
the  Alitiighty  was  over  them;  and  to  avenge  devoted  Africa  at  least, 
if  not  to  save  her,  he  dropped  down  among  thcra  the  French  revolu- 
tion/ 

This  idea  of  tlie  Deity  '  dropping  into  Europe  the  French 
revolution,'  is  a  sentiment  ol  fanatic  impiety,  that  has  i;ot 
l)een exceeded  since  the  days  ol'Cromweli. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  enormous  guilt  of  the  slave  trade. 
Jl  imnlies  in  it  every  thing  ofTensive  to  nature,  reason,  policy, 
religion,  and  the  laws  ufxllmighty  God,  and  it  has  and  will 
hriug  vvitii  it  its  proper  piujishment;  but  that  punishmetit  has 
been  and  u'iil  be  administered  according  to  those  laws,  and 
jiot  according  to  the  wrathful  passions  of  a  despot  of  Morot- 
<;o,  or  a  dey,  of  Algiers. 

But  the  slave  trade  never  has  been  a  national  siri  in  an}' 
part  of  modern  Europe;  where  all  the  nations  have  abhorred 
.it,  the  instant  its  enormities  were  made  known. 

i3u;t  the  author  will  say,  their  goyernmeuts  have  connived 
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at  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  never  with  the  consent 
of  the  people.  He  may  then  say,  why  did  not  the  people 
influence  their  governments  ?  We  answer,  because  they  hadnot 
.  the  meamyAnd  it  was  the  object  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
history  will  soon  establish  the  fact,  that  it  was  its  only  object, 
to  furnish  the  people  with  those  means.  Here  we  have  no 
fear  in  being  at  issue  with  the  writer.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  allowing  every  thing  he  alledges  of  the  detestable  nature, 
and  horrid  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  :  yet  we  affirm  it  is  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the  deliberate,  studied 
and  refined  malignity,  which  defeated  the  purposes,  per- 
verted the  objects,  and  viiiated  and  infernalized  the  spirit  of 
the  French  revolution. 

Let  the  author  look  about  him,  and  mark  the  men,  whether 
in  cabinets  or  legislations,  who  regarded  the  first  openings  of 
the  French  revolution,  as  Satan  viewed  Paradise  ;  who  misled 
and  confounded  the  ardent  spirits  who  conducted  it,  and 
who,  when  their  new  and  frail  edifice  was  in  flames,  threw 
firebrands  and  combustibles  to  accelerate  its  destruction. 

Supposing  (and  the  author  will  not  deny  the  possibility) 
that  the  first  pacific  and  generous  principled  of  the  French 
revolution  were  professed  with  sincerity,  and  were  practicable 
without  the  interference  of  Europe,  who  can  calculate  the 
guilt  of  obstructing  and  preventing  their  effects  ?  And  who 
would  go  into  Africa  or  the  West  indies  to  account  for  cala- 
mities which  France  is  inflicting  on  Europe  for  denying 
her  the  chances  of  emancipation  ;  for  converting  her  errors 
into  misfortunes,  and  her  mistorlunes  into  crimes;  for  em- 
ploying Frenchmen  to  destroy  each  other,  and  proposing 
to  render  her  territory  a  blank  m  the  map  of  Europe?  What 
are  all  the  imaginable  consequences  of  the  slave  trade,  great 
and  probable  as  they  may  be  proved,  when  compared  with 
those  which  have  been  refused  and  prevented  by  the  perver- 
sion of  the  French  revolution  i* 

On  this  subject  a  volume  might  be  written,  and  no  doubt 
volumes  will  be  written,  which  will  place  the  guilt  to  the 
just  and  proper  account,  which  will  prove  that  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  has  none  or  very  distant  connection  with  the 
slave-trade,  but  iinmediately  arose  from  the  political  errors 
of  Europe,  which  he  is  now  punishing;  and  that  his  bloody 
throne  rests  not  on  the  tictims  of  Africa,  but  on  llie  im- 
mense masses  of  human  bones,  which  have  xvhitened  the 
plains  of  La  Vendee  and  of  Toulon,  cemented  by  those  tor- 
rents of  blood,  which  so  often  inundated  iheFlace  de  la  Me- 
volution. 
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Art.  V. — The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Sci-^ 
ence  of  governing  an  EmiJire,  an  epic  and  philosophical 
Poem.  By  George  Sanon.  8?'Q.  pp.  134.  Price  los^ 
Highiey.   1806. 

ONE  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  for  fifteen  shillings? 
The  price,  at  first  sight,  staggered  us  ;  but  when  we  had  pe- 
rused the  title-page,  and,  by  dipping  into  tlie  preface  through 
the  visto  of  an  uncut  sheet,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  precious  volume  couiainid,our  astoijishment  subsided  mto 
gratit'ide  for  the  aulhor's  moderation  in  charging  so  little  for 
a  book,  which  from  its  intrinsic  value  and  miporiance,  must 
inevtial)iy,  through  all  succeeding  agts,  become  the  manual 
of  kings.  The  day  on  whicli  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 
were  found  at  Amalfi;  the  very  hour,  in  which  Kepler  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  the  planetary  orbits,  have  been  justly 
noted  with  precision  by  tiie  eternizing  pen  of  history  ;  and 
we  were  glad  to  see,  that  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this 
work,  whieit  w  idd  apfiear  lo  be  of  no  less  importance  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  had  been  minutely  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  Our  brotiier-reviewer,  who  had  Hr>t  taken  up  thi« epic 
and  philosophical  poem,  cried  oui  in  transport,  '  Eureka! 
Eureka  !  here  is  deeper  wisdom  than  that  of  Pythagoras, 
and  in  verses  of  purer  gold  !  Compared  with  this  octavo,  the 
lioman  law  is  mere  jargon,  our  common  law  Canterbury 
tales,  and  our  statutes  at  large  waste  paper!'  Whether  this 
ebullition  ot  admiration  was  pardonable,  we  shall  give  our 
readers  an  opportunity  otjudging,  by  quotations  from  the  pre- 
face, from  the  arguments  of  the  books,  into  which  the  poem 
.  is  divided,  and  from  the  poem  itself. 

'  The  antients  left  the  three  highest  sciences  in  the  rough,  for 
posterity  to  bring  to  perlection  :  Newton  has  great!}  improved  one; 
and  I  (George  Sanon)  have  endeavoured  to  iioprnve  the  other  two, 
Mil.  The  Science  of  the  Human  Mind*  (which  will  be  published  in 
November  next,  i.e.  Il*i06")  and  the  Moral  Science.'     Pref.  p.  7. 


*  I  have  described  a  line  of  conduct,  by  which  society  may.  net 
only  be  restored  to  it's  former  happiness,  but  made  happier  than 
ever:  by  which  this  felicity  may  be  rendered  permanent,  and  the 
government  indissoluble,'     Pref.  p.  9. 

'  1  have  fixed  the  bounds  of  human  liberty,  and  shewn  how  far 
men  may  be  free,  in  my  third  book.'     Prof.  p.  12. 


*  We  have  Qot  yet  stea  this  perloiinance. 
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In  the  thirteenth  pao^e  of  his  preface  our  author  undertakes 
to  prove  that  Lucretius,  Bolingbroke,  Loqke,  iiousseau. 
Young,  Pope,  Ijobbes,  Epicurus,  and  Zeno  were  all  in  the 
■wrong, — mere  men  of  Gotham,  gentle  reader!  But  if  this 
bold  attempt  does  not  suffice  to  make  you  '  bless  your  stars' 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sanon  are  contemporaries,  have  patience, 
and  read  on. 

*  If  Euclid  had  an  Herculean  task  in  purifying  geometry  of 
its  drosSj  and  contracting  it  to  the  capacity  of  memory  ;  judge  what 
has  been  my  labour,  assisted  by  the  best  writers  of  two  thousand 
years,  to  weed  morality  of  the  rubbish  of  as  long  a  period  ;  to  con- 
tract numerous  volumes  into  a  compass  adapted  to  the  powers  of  re- 
tention ;  to  leave  minutiae  to  little  minds;  &nd  like  him,  give  the 
prominent  and  immediately  uselul  parts  of  the  bcience  to  the  world. 
Fables,  novels,  biography,  history,  the  public  theatres,  the  splendid 
temples  have  ethics  for  their  chief  object :  this  science  was  left  to 
receive  ihe  finishing  touches  of  perfection  by  one  individual,  whose 
work  will  be  an  unerring  standard  for  the  present  andjutnre  generO' 
tiuns.'     Pref.  p.  14. 

Of  course  it  will  be  the  immediate  concern  of  our  legisla- 
ture that  a  '  sealed  copy'  of  this  work  be  deposited  in  the 
Tower.  O  !  fortunate  JNlr.  Bensley,  who  printed  it!  O!  for- 
tunate Mr.  Highley,  'who  published  it!  O!  still  more 
enviable  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  to  whom  it  is  humbly  dedicated  I 
It  has  already  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Lof^'t  to  iisher 
a  tailor  into  the  Temple  of  Fame  as  a  rival  of  Lucretius,*  and 
he  has  now  the  honour  of  having  his  name  coupled  with  that 
of  a  philosopher,  who  drops  down  as  an  extinguisher  upon 
Puffendorf,  Grotiu's,  Vattel,  Paley,  and  all  the  feeble  lumi- 
naries wlio  have  preceded  him. 

Part  of  the  argument  of  the  first  book  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  plastic  operations  of  what  have  been  improperly  denomi- 
nated the  four  elements  :  th'.t  although  they  have  a  plastic,  j'cc 
they  have  no  mechanical  power,  or  architectonic  spirit  ;  this  axiom 
naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  into  the  original    cause  of  the  animal 

kingdom,  which  is  formed  upon  mechanical  principles.' 

We  were  eager  to  see  in  what  manner  these  simple  but 
sublime  truths  might  be  adorned  by  the  charms  of  poetry  : 
our  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  equally  curious,  and  their 
curiosity  siiali  begratified.  if  Plato  hud  lived  in  our  day,, 
and  could  have  seen  what  an  elegant  and  useful  handmaid 
poetry  may  be  made  to  good  sense,  morality,  and  philoso- 
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phy,  be  would  not  have  banished  poets  from  his  ideal  repub« 
lie. 

*  As  there  exists  within  the  human  mind 

A  power  mechanic  ;  and  the  mill,  the  ship. 

The  stat-ue  and  the  clock  are  not  produced  , 

By  water,  fire,  earth,  anU)ient  air,  or  space, 

But  by  this  power  ;  and  these  and  nature's  laws 

Are  made  subservient  to  the  human  will 

To  act  upon  the  first : — and  as  we  know 

That  what  has  been  inv»nted  by   a  mind, 

Of  that  ^ame  mind  the  attriliutes  betrays 

Which  were  employed  aboui  it;  we  infer, 

The  elements  obe^'d  the  will  divine, 

And  chain'd  to  law^  perennial  (;f  the  void, 

l^reserve  the  sexual  ens  of  every  rank 

Invented  by  a  God. — \ — *  ~      B.  l.p.  1^. 

The  second  hook  opens  with  a  view  of  the  modern  world 
under  a  despot, — the  origin  of  factions,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  revolutions  of  empires  : — ^it  treats  on  the  seven  cau- 
,  ses  of  evil,  viz.  the  physical  world,  tyranny,  maliciousness, 
inadvertency,  ignorance,  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and 
a  want  of  self-command;  and  concludes  with  a  demon- 
stration, that,  from  the  influence  of  the  art  of  printings 
the  present  century  will  see  the  nations  of  the  earth  form 
one  family,  and  enjoy  a  felicity,  which  theantient  legisla- 
tors could  never  have  conceived.  Our  grej'  beards  too  seii- 
libly  warn  us,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  those  happy  days, 
bi'.t  our  grand-children,  perhaps,  may  live  in  that  iJlustrious 
epoch,  when  wars  shall  be  no  more,and  when  prints  rs'-devils 
must  necessarily  be  the  chief  members  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  While  our  poet's  genius  enables  him  to  soar  above 
the  clouds,  his  humanity  nevers  sufl'ers  him  to  lose  sight  of 
sublunary  things:  amidst  the  blaze  of  celestial  visions,  the 
labyrinths  of  logic,  and  the  mists  of  metaphysics,  his  eagle 
eye  is  ever  fixed  on  the  moral  good  of  man.  It  is  a  delight., 
ful  repose  for  the  mind,  when  dazzled  with  *  excessive 
brightness,'  to  turn  from  the  heights  of  sublimity  to  sudi 
passages  as  the  following,  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  pa- 
thetic and  warning  voice  of  the  philanthropist  and  friend  : 

'  What  evils  inadvertency  prepares 
For  human  ki.id  I   'I'lirough  this  defect,  in  inns 
How  many  have  been  ruined  by  damp  beds  ! 
How  n)any  motliers  have  their  children  lost, 
Or  render'd  wretched  !    Many   a  valued  life 
A  cook,  through  cart-lessness  has  sacrific'd  ! 
And  hundreds  perish  through  neglect  of  fire  \ 
A  disregard  unto  the  sa/ety,  health, 
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And  interests  of  others,  is  a  crime 

Of  too  much  magnitude  to  be  tl'.'Spisedj 

And  with  impunity  be  overIook*d. 

Beware  of  Copi'ta  !    for  utensils  made 

Of  this  pernicious  metal,  never  are, 

Nor  ever  can  be  wholesome  !   Oh  what  liveSj 

The  public  papers  speak  it  every  year. 

Have  to  this  dangerous  meVdl/ell  a  prey  !'        B.  2.  p.  49, 

In  the  third  book  the  rights  of  men,  '  which  have  not  yet 
been  properly  understood  by  any  author,  are  clearly  explained,* 
and  the  definitions  of  government  *by  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece^  are  shown  to  be  imperfect.'  It  is  not  in  our 
powsf  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  our  readers  by  further 
quotations  on  these  interesting  subjects  ;  indeed  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  any  extracts,  however  copious, 
would  satisfy  those  who  have  a  real  thirst  for  knowledge: 
they  will  not  be  content  with  sipping  at  the  Pierian  spring, 
but  will  hasten  to  the  waters  and  drink  deep  at  the  fountain- 
head.  From  the  specimens  which  we  have  given,  a  toler- 
bly  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  poem,  and  of  the  various  harmony  of  the  verse  :  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  describe  the  machinery,  and  to  examine 
its  powers,  to  trace  the  originality  of  invention,  and  to  mark 
the  dexterity  of  management.  Here  genius  and  judg- 
ment must  go  hand  in  hand  :  here,  if  any  where, we  look  for 
those  characteristic  features,  which  mark  the  true  poet,  and 
which  distinguish  him  from  mere  taggers  of  rhyme,  and 
manufacturers  of  verse.  There  are  many  who  can  mount 
Pegasus,  and  with  much  grace,  amble  him,  trot  him,  and  put 
him  through  all  his  paces  upon  a  smooth  and  clear  road  ; 
but  machmery  islhatTaraxippus,  which  few  can  safely  pass, 
Mr.  Sanon  is  so  confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  excellence  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  point,  that  we  shrink  from  the  discussion.  He 
tells  us  plainly,  that  *  the  machinery  of  his  poem,  whicb 
is  allegorical  and  connected  with  it,  may  be  censured  by.  a 
short-sighted  critic,  but  will  certainly  be  commended  by  a 
mind  of  penetration.'  (Pref.  p  13.)  The  standard  of  taste 
cannot  be  permanently  fixed  ;  we  will  not,  therefore,  enter " 
into  a  minute  examination  '  of  matters,  which  must  be 
tried  in  that  fickle  court,  where  Allegory  and  Iin.i^i'iution 
preside:  but  priority  of  invention  may  be  brought  to  a  faiif 
test ;  here  dales  are  land  marks,  which  cannot  err:  and  here 
e\'cn  we  short  sighted  critics,  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Mr. 
S.  has  little  claim  to  originality.  Two  or  three  instances  will 
sufHce, 
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*  She  said  ;    and  stpiking  twice  upon  his  breast, 

While  distant  thunder  twice  repeats  the  suund, 

And  mid:^t  the  hollow  glens  and  wooded  hills 

In  sullen  echoes  peals  along  ;  his  heart 

Emits  a  burning  cloud  of  fetid  smoke, 

'J'hat  rolls  in  dreadful  volumes  on  the  ground 

And  howls  before  him  !    from  the  lurid  gloom 

With  two  terrific  heads  a  serpent  darts  ; 

The  yawning  earth  ingulfs  the  screaming  fiend.'     B.  1.  p.  8. 

It  does  not  require  a  mind  of  much  penetration  to  see 
that  this  passage  (we  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from  its  sub- 
limity) is  one  of  the  fairy  tales  done  into  blank  verse. 
'  The  Fairy  spoke,  and  smote  her  on  the  breast  ;  and 
immediately  out  of  the  girl's  niouth  crawled  a  great  variety 
of  frogs,  toads,  serpents,  and  all  manner  of  reptiles.'  Vide 
Fairy  Tales  by  Mother  Bunch. 

*  Surprising  change  ! 
The  horse's  meeting  hoofs  pervade  the  stone  : 
In  fragrant  leaves  the  pompous  trappings  shoot; 
The  flowing  mane  and  tail  that  swept  the  ground, 
^The  wings  extended,  rustling  in  the  breeze, 
In  foliag'd  branches  rise  :  from  these  at  length 
A  beauteous  myrtle  scents  the  midnight  gale  1'    B.  3,  p.  12^. 

Here  we  trace  an  evident  imitation  of  Baron  Munchausen  ; 
but  the  poet  fiills  far  short  of  the  traveller.  The  myrtle 
■which  grew  out  of  the  back  of  the  Baron's  horse,  formed  a 
delightful  arbour,  which  sheltered  him  in  his  summer  rides 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  following  lines  are  an  almost  incontestable  proof  that 
Mr.  S.  is  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  We  give  ourselves 
much  credit  for  tliis  piece  of  conjectural  criticism. 

*  Ten  Dryads  yoke  ten  eagles  to  the  shafts, 

And  fix  a  fine  balloon  above  the  car.'     B.  3.  p.  133. 

We  do  not  recollect  the  Dryads,  but  we  positively  saw 
the  eagles,  balloon  and  car,  at  thei*antheon  in  Oxford  street, 
in  the  year  1784,  which  were  exhibited  by  an  impostor,  who 
professed  that  he  should  ascend  in  this  balloon-borne, eagle- 
drawn^  car  on  an  appointed  day.  The  balloon  (a  circum- 
stance which  escaped  our  poet's  recolleclion)  was  in  the  shape 
ofa  fish. 

We  should  have  been  happy  in  pursuing  the  surpriz- 
ing adventures  of  Anfrec  in  the  magic  pillar,  and  the  cave 
of  death,  but  our  attention  was  interrupted   by  the   dinner 
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bfell.  Reviewers  are  but  men.  The  most  refined  intel- 
lectual pleasures  must  sometimes  yield  to  tliose  grosser 
appetites,  for  which  Mr.  Sanon  himself  shall  plead  our  ex- 
cuse. 

*  But  how  caii  we  discover  laws  divine, 

And  the  volition  of  the  Being  Supreme 

In  any  thing  ?  The  fitness  seen  in  ens 

To  ens  ;  and  causes  to  effects  ?   The  hands 

And  mouth  ;   the  pangs  of  hunger  ;  and  the  food, 

To  gratify  this  craving,  clearly  prove 

It  is  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  eat.'  B.3.  p.  Il6. 


Art.VI.— The  Satires  of  Aulas  Persius  Flaccus:  Translat- 
ed into  English  t^erse,  with  the  Latin  Text,  and  Notes.  Svo. 
7s. 6d.   Johnson.      ]8U6. 

PERSIUS  may  be  regarded  as  an  author  who  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the   con- 
sequent obscuration  of  his   allusions  and   idioms.     Perhaps 
if  his  fifth  satire  had  stood  where   his  first   now    stands,  he 
would  have  obtained  more  readers  and  more  admirers.     This 
first  satire  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  affected  poems  whicli 
were  fashionable  in  his  time ;  and  hence,  as  was  to  be   ex- 
pected, it  abounds  also  in  difficulties  to  a  modern  reader,  and 
(as  Mr.  Owen  observes)  has  probably  made  many  a  scholar 
throw  aside  Persius  with  discrust.     If  we  rnav    be    allowed 
to  judge  from   the  sharp   and    caustic   spirit  of  his   satire^ 
■where  the  object  and  direction  of  it  are  still  perceptible,  from 
the   uncommonly    cutting   severity    of   his    sarcasms,  from 
the  pointed  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  from  the  seasonable 
poignancy  of  his  wit,  (for  let  Casaubon,  or  who  will,  deny  his 
talents  for  ridicule,   Persius  is  not  deficient  in  this  respect,  ) 
his  works  must  have  afforded  a  hi2;h  treat  to   all  readers  of 
sense  and  taste  when  they  were  first  published  ;  and  accord- 
•  ingly  we  are  informed  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  his  life> 
that  at  their   first  appearance  they  were  sought  after  with 
much    avidity.     That  Persius  is   not  an  obscure  writer,   is 
more  than  we  intend  to  affirm:  his  metaphors  are  certainly 
harsh  and  over-strained,  and  his  diction  affectedly  quaint  in 
many  passages.     At  the   same  time  he  is  by  no  means  ob- 
scure and  enigmatical  to  the  degree  in  which  he  is  common- 
ly  represented.     There  is  a  difference   between  an    author 
that  is  unintelligible,  and  one  that  is  not  yet  sufficiently  un- 
derstood ,•  the  latter  we  believe  to  be  the  misfortune  of  this 
satirist.     Numerous  as  his  commentators  have  been,  they 
are  ia  generalj  Casaubon  excepted,  a  miserable  set  of  bun- 
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elers.  And  even  this  o  ttocvu  is  often  fond  of  displaying  h\% 
erudition  in  quotations  whicli  tend  nothing  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  author,  and  of"  exerting  his  sagacity  in  far-fetched 
refinemenls,  where  meanings  are  found  out  that  were  never 
meant.  The  truth  is,  the  critics  have  not  gone  to  the  pro- 
per sources  ;  to  mention  only  one  vvhicii  has  been  thorough- 
ly neglected,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  more  to  be 
obtained  in  illustration  of  Persius  from  Arrian's  account  of 
the  Stoic  doctrines,  as  delivered  by  Epictetus,  than  from  all 
your  Chrysostoms  and  Gregories,  or  even  from  Turnebus's 
Adversaria.  It  is  he  only  (as  Mr.  Gifford  observes),  who 
has  well  informed  himself  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
porch  *  with  trowser'd  Medes  bedau^'d/  that  is  capable  of 
interpreting  Persius. 

Much   has   been    said  by  the  translators  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirists on  their  comparative  merits.     The  present  translator 
has  taken  up  the  subject  afresh,  and  has  treated  it  at  least  as 
sensibly    as    any  of  his    predecessors.     Dryden     and  Mr. 
Drummond  have  also   undertaken  the  task,  and  much  good 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  both  :  but  neither  in  them  nor  in 
any  other,  unless  it  be  Fiilleborn,  the  German  translator  of 
Persius,  have  we  met  with  any  great  precision  or  discrimina- 
tion on  the  subject.     Parallels  of  this  kind   are  fascinating 
things;  it  is  easy  to  call  in  rivulets,  and  torrents,  and  mea- 
dows, and  forests,  and  to  balance  opposite  merits  in  polished- 
antitheses.     But  to  touch  the  real   points  of  distinction,  and 
to  trace  those  differences  to  their  sources  in  the  times,  cha- 
racters, and  modes  of  thinking  of  each   writer,  is  no  easy 
task.     The  present  translator  vindicates,  to  his   author  the 
praise  of  wit  and  humour;  and  we  think  he  might  have  via 
dicated    it  to   him  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  he  is  dis- 
posed to  contend  for,  without  incurring  ihe  charge  of  par- 
tiality.    In  delicate  wit  and  refined   humour,   Persius   and 
Juvenal  must   both  bow  before  their  master  Horace ;  but, 
compared  with  each  other,  it  seems  to  us  that  Persius's  hu- 
mour lias  in  it  a  vivacity  and  archness  nearly  as  much  supe- 
iior  to  the  c®arseness   of  Juvenal's,  as     Horace  is  in   the 
same  respect  superior  to  Persius.  .  Bat  we  musi  not  dwell 
longeron  this  subject.     Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic merits  of  the  three  poets  may  be  thus  summed  up 
briefly.     Horace  shines  in  light  raillery,  and  badinage,  set 
©if  by  all  the  graces  of  expression:  Persius  in  sharp  and  poi- 
ajnant  sarcasm,   relieved   occasionally   with  noble    bursts  of 
the  purest  morality  :    Juvenal   wields  the   thunder-bolts  of 
satire  ',  his  is  the  Liberrima  indignatio,  conveyed  in    a  tor- 
rents dicendi  copia.     iiorage  laughs  ;  Persius  jeers;  Juvenal 
scolds. 
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We  agree  with  the  present  translator  in  t'nnking  that 
satire  is  by  no  means  the  most  dilhcult  branch  of  poetry  to 
transfuse  into  a  modern  language.  To  give  our  senlimenti* 
as  briefly  as  we  can  on  this  subject,  we  look  upon  the  satires 
of  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  as  only  very  difiicult  to 
translate:  while  such  poetry  as  Horace's  odes  and  Homer's 
epic  poems  are  vihoWy  untraada table.  In  salire,  the  fleet- 
ing delicacies  of  diction  do  not  constitute  the  chief  merit, 
as  is  the  case  with  lyric  poetry :  and,  as  it  is  seldom  written 
but  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  we  do  not  meet  there 
with  those  ideas,  so  uncongenial  with  our  own,  which  form 
the  great  stumbling-block  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  volnme  be- 
fore us,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish versions  of  Persius,  which  have  already  been  published. 
Tn  doing  this,  we  may  safely  omit  Barten  Holiday's  transla- 
tion ;  it  may  be  consulted  with  some  benefit  as  a  commentary; 
but  as  a  poetical  version,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

With  a  large  stock  of  the  verba  ^og^— those  idiomatical 
phrases,  which,  without  being  vulgar,  are  however  familiar, 
and  which,  in  every  language,  if  selected  with  judgment, 
afford  the  best  materials  for. the  true  satiric  style,  with  a  ha- 
bit of  ardent  composition  and  energetic  expression,  added  to 
a  sufficient  stock  of  learning,  it  is  impossil)ie  lo  conceive  a 
writer  to  come  with  greater  advantages  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating an  antient  poet,  than  Diyden,  when  with  his  coadju- 
tors he  undertook  Persius.  Biit  alas!  '  V^'ant,  witt3'  want 
fierce  hunger  to  appease,'  prevented  him  from  executing  the 
enterprise  with  that  deliberate  care  and  accuracy,  which  to 
any  translator  of  sach  a  poet  would  have  been  necessary,  and 
doubly  so  to  one  possessed  as  he  was  of  great  original  genius. 
In  reading  his  version  it  is  obvious  that  dispatch  was  the 
main  object.  Hence  continual  misrepresentations  of  the 
sense— unjustifiable  insertions  of  modern  ideas — confusion  in 
the  dialogue— false  conceits  and  fantastic  turns  wholly  fo- 
reign from  his  author — and,  above  all,  those  repeated  lapses 
into  disgusting  vulgarity  in  search  of  smartness  and  strength. 
Such  is  Dryden's  version  of  Persius  (v/e  call  it  Dryden'v,  be- 
cause, although  he  did  not  write  it  all,  yet  as  it  passed  under 
his  inspection,  he  is  equally  accountable  for  all).  Never- 
theless it  contains  many  a  bold  stroke  of  satn-e,  many  a  hap- 
py turn  and  nervous  line,  which  mark  the  poet,  and  show: 
that^  however  slovenly  the  author  was,  that  autiior  was — 
Dryden. 

To  him  succeeded  Brewster,  who  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  translated  Persius  for  his  own  amusement  while  yet  a 
student  at  the  universitr.     His  chief  fault  is  a  iuveaile  ex- 
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nherance  and  profusion  of  j)hras.e.  Solicitous  to  give  the 
full  meaning  of  his  author,  he  is  indifferent  how  long  it  may 
take  him  to  do  it.  He  falls  also  into  another  fault,  natural 
enough  to  a  youth  whose  taste  was  not  yet  sobered  by  matu- 
rity of  judgment; — he  is  for  ever  representing  his  author  as  a 
mere  droll  or  buffoon.  He  seems  to  have  taken  Persius  at 
his  word,  when  he  calls  himself  a  Cachinuo,  and  therefore  to 
have  thought  it  requisite  to  exhibit  him  always  on  the 
hioad  grin,  and  chuckling  at  his  own  jokes.  How  ridicu- 
lously, for  instance,  does  he  burlesque  the  following  line! 

Atma  virum — nonne  hocspumosum  et  cortice  pingui — 

What  of  these  lines,  Sir  ? — If  you  can't  admire  'em, 
Grant  me,  at  least,  they  equal  Arniavimm. 

And  this  is  the  tone  of  his  version  throughout.  This  eter- 
nal endeavour  to  hefimvy,  in  which  Brewster  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Owen,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  present  trans- 
lator, is  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  satire,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Persius,  whose  wit,  thoughoften  quaint,  never  de- 
generates into  buffoonery,  and  whose  laughter,  whenever  he 
does  laugh,  is  accompanied  with  a  stoic  sneer.  Yet  Brewster  is 
far  from  contemptible.  Though  he  rarely  gratifies  his  reader 
with  a  very  strong  verse,he  seldom  offends  him  by  a  vexy  weak 
one. He  keeps  up  a  respectable  sort  of  mediocrity, which, added 
to  his  scrupulous  care  to  give  a  full  and  complete  sense,  such 
as  he  understood  it,  entitles  him  to  considerable  praise. 

On  Mr.  Owen's  translation  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
It  maybe  useful  for  the  purpose  intended,  namely,  to  assist 
boys  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
scure writer.  He  is  less  diffuse  also  than  Brewster.  But  in 
coarseness  of  humour,  in  vulgar  familiarity  of  diction,  and 
in  that  perpetual  attcmpl(which  we  have  before  reprehended) 
to  he  funny,  or  (to  use  Mr.  O.'s  words.  Sat.  1.  v.  132)  mon- 
strous arch,  he  out- Brewster's  Brewster  himself.  Such  faults 
the  original  nevcrjustifics,  and  even  if  it  did, we  should  think 
the  laws  of  translation  in  this  instance  more  honoureil  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  By  the  way,  it  ought  to  be 
said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Owen,  that  his  punctuation  of 
the  text  both  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  is  in  general  excellent, 
and  to  learners  must  be  of  real  service. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Drummond's  free  translation  ;  which 
is  indeed  free  with  a  witness  :  for  in  the  fourth  satire,  he 
has  letl  out  twenty  lines,  on  the  |)lea  of  indecency  in  six  of 
them,  which  might  have  been  easily  softened,  and  has  in- 
serted a  vast  deal  of  his  own  about — '  omne  qu\id  exit  in  um.' 
Kor  is  this  all  :  he  takes  the  iibeity  of  omitting  almost   all 
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those  individualities,  if  they  may  be  so  called^  which  form 
the  life  and  soul  of  satire.  '  Polydamas  et  Troiades,'  is  ge- 
neralized into  '  a  lewd  prince  and  his  abandon'd  throng.' 
*  Labeo/  into  '  a  minion's  song.'  And  so  on^  passim.  He  has 
also  assumed  a  very  seducing  principle  of  translation,  that 
whatever  allusion  is,  or  seems  to  be  foreign  from  Englisli 
notions,  may  be  dropped  or  exchanged  for  another  more 
familiar.     For  instance,  how  does  he  render 


Non,  siquid  turbida  Roma 


Elevet,  accedas  ;  exanieuve  improbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  triUina— ~  ? 


'a^ 


Rely  not  always  on  the  general  voice, 
Nor  place  all  merit  in  the  people's  choice. 

Again,  in  the  third  satire,  v.  21. 

■Sonat  vitium  percussa,  maligne 


Respondet  viridi  non  cocta  iidelia  limo. 

Udum  et  molle  latum  fs,nunc — nunc  properandus,  et  acri 

Fingendus  sine  fine  rota. 

Yet  art  thou  young,  and  yet  thy  pliant  mind 
Yields  to  the  gait',  and  bends  with  every  wind  ; 
Seize  then  this  sunny,  but  this  fleeting  hour, 
To  nurse  and  cultivate  the  tender  flower.' 

Thus  two  of  the  most  favourite  allusions  of  Persius,  and 
which  are  in  a  high  degree  characteristic  of  his  manner, 
are  slurred  over  as  uncongenial  with  modern  ideas.  Yet 
Butler,  who  had  a  free  choice  of  introducing  them  or 
not,  seems  not  to  have  considered  them  as  awkward  or 
strained  : — 

'  If  you  design  to  weigh 'our  talents 

I  ih'  standard  of  your  own  false  balance.' 

IIUDIBUAS. 

*  Free  from  a  crack  or  flaw  of  sinning, 

As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing.'  Ibid-. 

But  this  garbling  of  the  wzo^/^f  r  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  satirist's  manner  and  style,  a 
fault  which  Mr.  Drummond's  version  has  above  ail  others. 
His  versification  has  all  the  soft  and  flowing  cadence  of 
elegy,  instead  of  the  masculine  tone  of  satire.  Jirewster's 
quaint  familiarities  are  less  remote  from  the  stvleof  Persius, 
than  the  sleek  and  smooth  polish  of  Mr.  Djummond. 
Where  he  attempts  fidelity  and  closeness,  he  is  almost  al- 
ways feeble  and  constrained,  as  in  the  1st  line  of  his  1st 
satire:  '  Unhappy  men  lead  lives 'of  care  and  pain;'  and 
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sometimes  vulgar,  as  in  rendering  that  nobie  conclusion  of 
the2cl  satire,  *  Quin  damus  id  superis,  &c/ 

*  Let  me  give  that,  which  from  their  go\deu  pot 
Messala's  proud  and  blear-ey'd  race  could  7jo^  ;'  &c. 

But  we  have  trespassed  too  long  upon  our  readers'  pati- 
ence. Let  us  then  consider  llie  merits  of  the  anonymous 
performancp,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  cur  making 
the  above  preliminary  remarks.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
to  it  the  praise  of  fidelity  in  point  of  sense  ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  spz;j7  of  the  original,  it  will  be  in  vain  looked 
for  in  the  present  translation  ; — '  Abiit,  evasit,  er.upit.'  An 
uniform  feebleness  and  flatness  prevails  through  the  whole. 
If  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  the  charge,  our  answer  is, 
read  the  book  and  you  will  find  it  so.  The  prevailing  cha- 
jacter  cannot  be  strictly  proved  by  particular  quotations; 
yet  some  remarks  upon  separate  passages  may  be  of  use,  not 
.so  much  to  accredit  our  general  criticism,  as  to  afford  hints 
to  future  translators.* 

To  begin  with  the  prologue  : — This  is  translated,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  original  scazous,inito  eight-syllable  verse,  except 
the  last  coupletjwhich,  for  what  reasoa  we  know  not,  stretches 
itself  into  larger  dimensions. 

'Then  crows,  tiirn'd  poets, will  recite, 
And  female  magpies  straight  indite; 
Nay,  they  shall  ail  so  confident  essa)', 
You'll  think  they  chaunt  r.ectareous  melody.' 

The  crow-poets  and  pie-poetesses  of  the  original  are  badly 
designated  in  the  above  lines. — Human  magpies  would  have 
been  belter  thnnfema/e  magpies.  Straight  indite  is  a  wretch- 
ed sacrifice  to  rhyme.  By  what  mode  of  pronunciation  essai/ 
can  be  made  to  end  in  a  sound  similar  to  melody ,  is  to  us  a 
secret.  But  we  suspect  that  the  ears  of  this  translator  are  of 
too  coarse  a  texture  to  compreliend  the  o,acioT£A=yTov,  and  of 
nearly  the-same  conformation  with  those  of  a  v/orthy  gentle- 
man, whom  we  have  heard  of,  who  could  not  con- 
ceive a  better  rhyme  to  hi  tad  than  cheese,^-A\\^  held  that 
Jctggot  answered  veVy  ha[)pily  to  fre.  We  are  induc- 
ed to  this  suspicion  by  meeting  frequently  with  couplets 
terminated  in  the  following  way  :  hig — rih,  p.  48  ;  tongue — 
wie,  p.  '28.'  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  only  an  inten- 
tional sprinkling  of  blank-verse.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  can 


•  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  annornce  the  probability,  that  a  new  tran- 
slation of  PtTs;us  will  soon  be  ofiVred  to  the  public  (Crit.  Rev.  July,  1806.  p.  263.) 
and,  if  the  sptcimen  there  givea  be  fairly  selected,  it  augurs  well. 
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©nly  say  we  do  not  recollect  a  precedent  to  justify  thepraC'* 
t'ce.  To  be  serious,  though  our  ears  are  not  so  fastidious  as 
the  late  learned  Mr.  WakeHeid'sand  some  others,  who  would 
scout  even  such  rhymes  nsfame — exclaini,Ss,c.,yet  we  hold  that, 
if  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  rh^'me  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
with  at  least  some  portion  of  care;  an'd  this  for  the  old  reason 
given  by  Horace  on  a  similar  occasion, — '  poteratduci  quia 
coena  sine  islis.' — Tliere  is  still  another  remark  v/hich  we 
have  to  make  on  the  lines  above  quoted. — In  the  last  but  one, 
the  adjective  corijidtnt  is  put  for  the  adverb  conjidtntli) ,  and 
the  same  mode  of  expression  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  translation.     Take  another  instance  or  two: 

Did  groaning  sufferers,   in  its  furnace  pent, 
From  bull  Sicilian  more  sincere  lament?— p.  lOS. 


It's  only  wish  was  accurate  to  know 

The  lucky  product  of  the  sice's  throw^   p.  112. 

Nothing  has  a  more  immediate  tendency  to  give  an  awk- 
ward and  constrained  air  to  verse  than  this  phraseology.  It 
discovers  to  the  reader's  eye  at  once  all  those  cramping  irons 
with  which  the  versifier  is  fetleied  and  handcuffed,  and 
which  it  is  his  business  to  conceal  under  an  air  of  ease  and 
freedom. 

A  fairer  specimen  of  the  work  cannot  be  offered  than  the 
commencement  of  the  first  satire,  which  has  been  so  often 
imitated,  and  which  seems  indeed  itself  to  be  copied  in  some 
»ieasnre  from  Lucilius. 

rOET. 

*  How  oft  our  cares  their  hoped  completion  miss! 
.    How  unsubstantial  are  our  dreams  ot  bliss  I 

FRIEND. 

*  Who  will  peruse  this  moralizing  strain  ? 

POET. 

*  Speak  you  to  me  ? 

FRIEND. 

'  Not  one  ;  you  write  in  vain, 

POET. 

*  Not  one  ? 

FRIEND. 

*  Why  yes,  some  few  perhaps  may  read  ; 
Yet  still  your  efforts  but  to  raillery  lead. 

POET. 

*  And  why?  That  great  Polydamas  assign  • 
A  rank  to  Labeo  far  transceuding  mine, 
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That  tvery  Trojan  mannikin  agree. 

Is  a  mere  tritle,  ami  provokes  not  me. 

Ts'tir  must30u  deem  her  partial  judgments  right. 

If  Rome  capricious  modest  merit  slight  : 

Strive  not  to  mend,  though  prejudice  prevail, 

The  crooked  needle  of  her  faulty  scale  : 

Seek  not  in  other's  thoughts  your  worth  to  find, 

Consult  the  test  of  an  approving  mind. 

For  who  at  Rome  is  not  — ?     Ah  might  I  vent, 

The  struggling  feelings  in  my  bosom  pent  ! 

Yet  sure  I  may  express  them,  when  I  view 

'Ihe  lives  disgraceful  which  we  all  pursue; 

See  scribbling  whims  produce  a  general  joy. 

Commence  in  youth,  and  hoary  age  employ  ; 

See  grave  demeanour  add  to  the  disgrace, 

The  trifler  acting  with  a  Censor's  face  ! 

These  strains  then  pardon. 

rillEND. 

'  No. 

POET. 

'  Wy  spleen  bears  sway 
With  force  resistless,  and  I  must  obey.' 

Many  remarks  might  be  made  upon  the  foregoing  lines. 
Jq  the  first  place,  the  dialogue  is  improperly  arranged.  The 
poet  must  be  supposed  to  be  meditating  on  the  folly  and 
vanit3'-  of  those,  who  without  a  grain  of  natural  taste  or 
geuius  were  for  ever  scribbling  verses  and  reciting  them  to 
iiiW  audiences.  In  the  midst  of  his  reverie  he  cries  out, 
'  Ala.s!  the  vanity  of  human  cares  !'  A  friend,  apprehensive 
ior  itie  poet's  fame,  is  conceived  to  interrupt  him  with  the 
question, '  Who  '11  read  thisr'  The  poet  answers  indignantly, 
'  Can  you  ask  me  that  question  r'  tliat  is,  do  you  know  so 
lilile  of  me  as  to  suppose  that  I  am  not  well  aware  of  the  de- 
j>ravily  of  the  public  taste  ?  lie  then  goes  on  to  ansvver  the 
qiiesrion,  'Quis  legethajcr'  wliich  he  does  in  the  following 
v.urds — '  JSemo,Hercule,  nemo  :  Vel  duo  vel  nemo,' — '  None, 
by  Hercules,  none  :  or  not  above  one  or  two.'  This  repeti- 
tion of  nemo  is  quite  in  Persius's  manner.  So  in  the  fourth 
satire  lie  lias,  *  Ut  tiemo  in  sese  lentat  descendere,  nemo  !'  The 
objector  then  exclaims,  '  Oh,  how  degrading  and  pitiful 
is  this  !' — '  Why  so  f  continues  Persius.  .*  What,  because, 
forsooth,  Polydamas  and  tlie  Trojan  women  (alluding  to 
Homer's  Iliad,  B.  22.  v.  100.  and  \Oo)  prefer  Labeo  to  me  ? 
ISonsense!' &c.  Such^  we  conceive,  is  the  proper  arrange- 
lijent  and  sense  of  the  begiiming  of  the  first  satire.  How 
far  cur  present  translator  has  caught  its  spirit,  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader's  judgment  to  determine.  We  would  only 
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observe  that  the  first  hne  of  the  original,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second,  are  in  the  translation  very  much  weakened  by 
dift'usion;  and  that  the  reference  to  the  Iliad,  probably  in 
Labeo's  Latin  version,  is  completely  lost  in  everj/  Trojan 
mannikin. 

*■  O  miser  !   inque  dies  ultra  miser  !  huccine  rerum 
Veniraus  ?' 

With   what  feebleness  and  prosaic  insipidity  is  this  fine  line 
rendered  ! — 

'  Unhappy  youth!  unless  these  habits  cease, 
Your  growing  miseries  must  each  clay  increase.' 

Again  :  *  Udum  et  moUe  latum  es/  &c.  is   thus  translated  ; 

*  Strive  then  incessant,  strongest  efforts  make, 
From  study  now  a  true  direction  take,    &c.' 

Again,  '  Si  totus  et  integer  illinc  Exieras,  nee   nunc*     Sat, 
V.  173. 

*  If  free  you  left  her,  let  not  now  her  bland 
Enticements  win  you;    resolute  withstand.' 

All  the  above  extracts  are  exceedingly  weak  and  spiritless 
and  make    any   reader  of  taste  cry    out    in    Persius's   own 
words — '  Turpe  et  miserabile  !' 

We  have  remarked  that  the  present  translator  falls  occa- 
sionally into  the  same  fault  as  his  predecessors  in  introdu* 
cing  colloquial  vulgarisms  and  familiar  attempts  at  wit.  We 
must  bring  forward  a  few  scattered  lines  to  authenticate 
this  charge.  Tlie  offensive  expressions  are  printed  in  lta» 
lies. 

* Heavy  bekhings  my  sick  fauces  fill.  p.  122. 

A  sickly  OT^-/^^  his  doctor  thus  add ress'd.     ib. 


'      tie  a  goblet  sends 

To  beg  some  tipple  of  his  wealthier  friends ; 
Then  drains  it  empty  with  immoderate  sxvill,     lb. 

The  */7ar A  continues,  p.   124. 


Yet  pertinacious  still  the  boohi/  sues.  p.  84. 
from  out  his  cradle  lifts  her  slabbering  boy.  p.  88. 
Ye  senseless  dolts!  (for  '  lieu,  steriles  veri  I')    p.  174. 
His  nobler  brother,  o(  n  toothsotne  taste,  p,  2l6, 
-Though  nor  coz  nor  aunt  survive,  p.  224. 
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$(icli_are  some  of  the  more  glaringly  vulgar  phrases  which' 
•we  met  with  while  cursorily  turniug  over  the  ieuves.  No 
<?oubta  stricter  scruliny  would  start  inoie  game  of  the  same" 
kind.  In  p.  'i26',  we  find  a  verse  wliich  wants  afoot^  pro- 
bably from  a  mistake  of  the  press. 

Although  this  translation  is  not  quite  so  diffuse  as  Brew- 
ster, it  is  more  so  still  than  is  necessary.  Nothing  has  a 
more  languid  effect  than  needless  expansion. 

Virlutem  videant.  intabescantque  relicta! 

This  is  a  fine  strong  nervous  line,  equal  to  any  in  Juvenal. 
Now  hear  the  effect,  when  it  is  beaten  out  into  four  English 
lines,  as  in  the  translation  before  us. 

'  Let  them,  &c.  &c. 

This  vengeance  feel  ;   place  virtue  in  their  view, 

Contrast  her  blessings  with  the  crimes  they  do; 

In  anguish  let  them,  by  repentance  crost, 

Vine  at  the  sight,  regret  those  blessings  lost.*  p,l08. 

Yet  Milton  had  almost  translated  it  literally  to  his  hand* 


-He  saw 


Virtue — in  her  own  form  how  lovely, — saw,  and  pined 
JJis  loss. 

Before  we  close  our  observations,  it  will  he  proper  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  translation  of  those  spirited  lines 
irj  the  first  satire,  where  the  satirist  pleads  for  liberty  of  speech 
on  the  precedents  of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  *  Secuit  Lucilius 
nrbem,'  &c. 

and  yet,  when  anger  urg'd, 


Lucilius  fearless  a  vile  city  scourg'd  ; 

You",  Lupus,  felt  him,   Mutius  was  his  joke, 

On  each  indignant  he  a  jaw-tooth  broke. 

So  wily  Flaccus,  skilful  to  amend, 

Prdb'd  every  foible  of  his  smiling  friend  ;* 

Won  quick  admission,  play'd  around  each  heart, 

'1  he  people  jeering  with  unrival'd  art.'  , 

After  Dryden's  beautiful,  thought  not  very  accurate,  ver- 
?!!jn  of  these  lines  of  Persius,  it  might  have  been  expect- 
td  that  no  subsequent  translator  would  pass  them  over 
without  infusing  some  portion  of  spirit  into. his  own  transla- 


'*  Kcqnig  bas  a  strange  nole  on  fhis  passage  of  the  orig"na!.  '  He  would  take 
rUIent't  ci^moforthe  aljlntive  case,  the  adjective  amko  being' put  fop  a  substantive, 
iike  '  mordad  radcre  -jew\  '  incoctum  gcncroso  pectus  honestv,''  ike. 

'J  his  is  truly,  as  the  critics  say,  to  look  for  aknot  in  a  bullrush, , 
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tion  of  them.     Drummond  has  in  this  part  far  surpassed  his 
rival  lrrtf)*;lat()rs. 

Tl)e  last  line  of  the  above  is  very  ambiguously  expressed. 
it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  Horace  who  jeered  the 
people,  or  the  people  that  jeered  Horace.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  conte.Nt  plainly  points  out  the  proper  sense:  but,  as 
Qiiintilian  somew[)ere  observes,  that  sentence  is  badlv  con- 
structed in  which  the  meaning  is  obscured  as  far  as  it  admits 
olohscuntv. 

We  have  now  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  translation  itself 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  merit.  The  notes  are  of  little 
CO  a  sequence.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from  Casaubon  and 
other  commentators:  what  little  in  them  is  new,  does  not 
tiirow  much  light  on  the  difficulties  of  Persius. 

U[)on  liie  whole  the  preseot  translator  has  left  his  author 
in  every  respect  in  the  same  predicament  as  he  found  him. 
A  spirited  and  close  translation  was  a  desideratum  when  he 
sat  down  to  the  task,  and  in  our  opinion  it  remains  such  even 
still.  The  only  difference  is,  that  an  additional  load  of  dis- 
cooragement  is  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  future  adventur- 
ers. 


Am.VU.—The   Life  and  literary  Works  of  Michel  Angela 
Biionaroli.     Bi/ R.  Duppa.  4to.  Ql.Q.s,  Murray .    1806. 

IF,  as  Mr.  Duppa  himself  observes  in  his  preface,  the  present 
work  has  been  composed  with  '  diligence  and  care,'  we  have 
only  to  lament  the  very  unfortunate  result  attendant 
upon  the  exertion  of  qualities,  that  would  have  insured  to 
the  generality  of  writers  tliat  portion  at  least  of  grammatical 
accuracy,  without  the  previous  attainment  of  which  no  man 
should  presume  to  intrude  his  productions  on  the  public. 

But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  correctness  alone  that  we  find 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  animadverting  on  the  work 
befvjre  us.  if  the  great  fault  of  the  biographers  of  the  present 
day  consist  in  the  endeavour  to  force  upon  the  public  cha- 
racte'rs  that  should  never  have  been  noticed  out  of  their  owa 
private  circle,  it  surely  is  one  of  much  greater  magnitude  to 
present  us  with  the  life  of  a  truly  exalted  personage  disfigured 
aiiii  disguised  by  common-place  remarks,  insipid  diction, 
and  an  atl'ected  style.  We  are  sorry  that  in  a  work  which 
might  have  been  rendered  so  truly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, Mr.  Duppa  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  render 
his  performance  palatable  to  such  of  his  readers  as  may  b« 
unacquainted  with  Italian,  by  iotroduoing  some  wretttfaedl/ 

Crit.  Hey.  Vol.  It).  April,  1807.  C  c 
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feeble  outlines  after  a  few  of  Michel  Angelo's  statues  and 
paintings,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  Italian  poetry, 
which  is  added  to  the  work.  This  principle  of  hooh-making 
becomes  doubly  reprehensible  where  ^he  subject  of  the 
book  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest  tbe  public  without 
the  assistance  of  such,  adventitious  support.  At  least,  if 
any  thing  of  this  nature  must  be  resorted  to,  we  should 
wish  to  see  it  more  successfully  accomplished.  Mr.  Duppe 
as  an  artist  and  a  connoisseur  must  or  ought  to  ktiow  that  the 
outlines  he  has  introduced  could  not  be  regarded  by  those 
acquainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  productions  of 
Michel  Angelo,  in  the  light  of  a  compensation,  even  had  such 
compensation  been  necessary,  for  a  few  pages  which  readers 
of  that  description  might  not  be  able  to  understand.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  intended  them  for  the  inspection  and  infor- 
n^ation  of  those  alone  to  whom  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo 
are  unknov.  n,  he  has  made  a  still  greater  mistake,  for  to  such 
they  can  convey  no  other  ideas  than  those  of  imbecility  and 
deformity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Duppa  should  have  submitted 
to  the  public  performances' so  extremely  incorrect,  without 
previously  considering  that  even  the  most  vulgar  eye,  when 
contemplating  a  group  of  figures  would  derive  some  satis- 
faction from  being  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  to  which 
of  the  figures  the  different  limbs  might  be  assigned,  and  from 
what  part  of  the  respective  bodies  the  limbs  belonging  to 
each  took  their  rise;  whether,  for  instance,  an  arm  proceeded 
from  the  shoulder,  or,  a  posteriori, b.  hand  from  the  ribs,  or  a 
head  from  the  bosom  ;  little  circumstances  which,  in  many  of 
Mr.  Duppa's  outlines,areleft  extremely  doubtful. 

Mr.  Duppa  seems  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  true  mode  of  writing  Michel 
Angelo's  name.  We  do  not  see  the  use  of  these  long 
dissertations  upon  matters  of  such  trifling  import;  and 
we  must  rather  condemn  the  author  for  affectation  than 
commend  him  for  accuracy,  who  goes  about  to  tell  us  of  the 
various  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  a  name  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  when  he  has  circumstances  of  so  much 
greater  interest  and  importance  to  impress  upon  our  mind. 
This  affectation  of  deviating  from  the  received  and  general 
pronunciation  of  names  is  an  evil  that  is  daily  increasing,  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  vanity  of  a  set  of  feeble  authors 
who,  not  possessing  either  talents  or  information  to  distin- 
guish themstlves  by  legitimate  ijieans,  attempt  to  acquire 
notoriety  by  every  artifice  that  will  shield  their  imbecility 
and  ignorance  from  the  contempt  it  so  justly  merits. 
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It  were  also  to  be  wished  that  Mr.Duppa/m  giving  us  the 
Recount  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Michel  Angelo's  Mfe,  had 
dealt  out  with  a  more  sparing  hand  the  trifling  anecdotes  • 
respecting  that  great  man,  wliich  fill  the  first  pages  of  the 
work.  Such  idle  stories  were  probably  the  inventions  of 
former  biographers,  and  might  with  as  much  propriety  be 
ap[ilied  to  the  most  insignificant  character  as  to  that  of 
Michel  Angeio.  These  anecdotes  discover  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  ingenious  tales,  which  we  sometimes 
observe  in  catalogues,  respecting  the  picture  they  adver- 
tise ;  and  perhaps  bear  a  still  stronger  affinity  to  those  little 
effusions  of  fancy  with  which  picture  dealers,  aad  not  un- 
frequently  p.iinters,  deceive  the  ignorant  simplicity  of  the 
gentlemanly  or  lordly  connoisseur.  The  following  anec- 
dote, wliich  would  have  made  an  admirable  figure  in  the 
life  of  Gerrard  Dow,  is  totally  misplaced,  in  that  of  Michel 
Angelo  : 

'  The  first  attempt  Michel  Angelo  mpde  in  oil  painting  was  with 
his  (Graiiacci's)  assistance;  he  lent  him  colours  and  pencils,  and  a 
piint  representing  the  story  of  St.  Antony  beaten  by  devils,  which 
he  copied  on  a  pauneJ  with  such  success  that  it  was  much  admired. 
In  this  little  picture,  besides  the  figure  of  the  saint,  there  were 
many  strange  forms  and  monsters,  wliich  he  was  so  intent  on  re- 
presenting in  the  best  manner  he  was  capable,  that  he  coloured 
no  part  without  referring  to  some  natural  object.  He  went  to  the 
fish  market  to  observe  the  form  and  colour  of  fins,  and  the  eyes 
offish  ;  and  whatever  in  nature  constituted  a  part  of  his  compo- 
sition, lie  studied  from  its  source.'     r.  7. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose   that  such  a  genius   as 
Angelo's,  even  in  its  earliest  dav/n,  could  have  been  wasted 
on  such  frivolous  pursuits  as  copying  from  nature  '  the  fins 
and  eyes  of  fish.'     From  the  very  boginaingof  his    career 
he  appears  to  have   had  loo  clear    a  knowledge  of  his  own 
powers,  and  too  comprehensive  a  view  of  his  profession,  to 
suffer  his  attention  to    be  drawn  aside,   by  any  allurements, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  that  lofty  style  of  art  of  whicli 
he  may  be  said  to   have   been  the  inventor.     Michel    An- 
gelo knew  perfectly  well  the  nature  of  his  own  genius,  and 
the   species  of  study    of  which    he    stood    in    need ;    and 
like  Rubens  when  he  visited  Italy,  '  wasted  noC  a    momrtit 
on    the   acquisition   of  excellence   incom.i-Qtible'  with   that 
mighty  style  which  hemust  have  early  felt  himself  impe- 
riously called  upon  to  pursue. 

No  biographer  should  ever  introduce  stories  or  anecdotes 
into  his  work,  unless  they  are  characteristic  of  the  person 
whose  history  forms  its  chief  subject.  AH  the  events  of 
a  life  cannot   be  related  in   any   reasonable  compassj  aad 

Cc  S 
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such  only  should  therefore  be  selected,  as  will  best  tend  to 
develope  the  general  character  and  disposition  of  the 
person  whose  history  is  recorded.  We  do  not  however  mean 
to  throw  an  indiscriminate  censure  on  the  whole  of  the 
anecdotes  related  by  Mr.  Duppa  ;  several  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly judiciously  introduced,  and  tend  to  promote  the 
above  beneficial  purpose. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  author  in  regard  to  the  high 
idea  he  entertains  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  ;  his  account  of 
Michel  Angelo  whilst  under  the  protection  of  that  illustrious 
man  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
parts  of  his  work. 

Lorenzo  was  a  real  patron  of  art — the  warm  friend  of 
genius,  and  well  knew  in  what  manner  to  appreciate  and 
reward  its  exertions.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
delightful  situation  for  an  ardent  and  youthful  mind,  de» 
sirousof  improvement,  than  the  court  of  Lorenzo  at  the 
period  Mr.  Duppa  has  described. 

We  could  wish  that  this  gentleman,  when  he  mentions 
the  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  had  endeavoured  to  give 
us  a  better  account  of  it  than  can  possibly  be  derived 
iVom  H  translation  of  Vasari's  very  insipid  and  incorrect 
description.  Wq  could  not  help  contrasting  this  tame  and 
spiritless  performance  with  tlie  glowing  and  energetic  ac- 
count of  the  above  Cartoon,  which  Mr,  Fuseli  has  given 
i;i  his  admirable  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Vid.  Lectures  on  Painting,  8cc.  lecture  3d,  page  IIQ. 

The  eventful  period  which  filled  up  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  the  second,  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree"  to  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Surrounded, 
as  it  appears,  with  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  learning 
and  laleirts,  the  towering  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  lifts  it- 
self above  all  competition  ;  and  though  Mr.  Duppa  has  ra- 
ther given  us  the  history  of  the  times,  than  of  the  individual, 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  this  most  extraordinary  man  proudly 
surmount  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  glory, 
and  imperiously  seize  the  post  of  honour  and  pre-eminence. 
The  following  character  of  Julius  the  second,  appears  to  us 
to  be  related  with  simplicity  and  truth.  The  reflections  in- 
troduced by  the  author  are  natural  and  just,  and  we  on  the 
whole  select  it  as  one  of  the  best  passages  of  the  work. 

*  He  (Julius)  had  courage  enough  to  rank  with  the  brave,  and 
views  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  satiate  ambition ;  but  the 
milder  virtues,  subject  to  moderation,  he  ever  found  inadequate  to 
his  purpose,  or  did  not  feel  their  worth.  He  was  by  nature  fitted 
for  sovereignty,  but  knew  not  how  to  encrease  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  by  treading  in  his  steps.  To  be  a  good  man  is  all  that  the 
good  dcjsise  of  others  ;   but  to  be  great,  is  what  each  desires  for 
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himself;  unfortunately  in  the  political  economy  of  states,  to  com- 
bine these  qualities  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  since  men,  by 
common  consent,  separate  virtue  fronj  talents,  and  bestow  the  highest 
praise  on  triumphant  power,  whatever  be  its  aim  or  end.  He  en- 
courag€d  and  protected  genius,  not  from  ostentation,  but  a  desire  to 
elevate  human  nature  above  its  common  standard  ;  and  though  invol- 
ved in  war  and  political  contest  during  the  whole  of  his  short  reign, 
sufficient  evidence  remains  of  hisTostering  care,  and  as  long  as  the 
works  of  Bramante,  Raflfaello,  and  Michel  Angelo  partake  of  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  Julius  the  second  will  have  a  just  claim  tt> 
gratitude  and  esteem.'    pp.  56  and  57. 

The  few  pages  devoted  to  tlie  delineation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Leo  the  tenth,  are  decidedly  the  most  va- 
luable part  of  Mr.  Duppa's  performance  ;  and  though  he 
has  ventured  to  differ  from  the  opinions  and  prejudices  en- 
tertained on  this  subject  by  a  celebrated  modern  historian, 
we  think  that  he  has  been  successful  in  his  attempt,  and 
deserves  credit  for  placing  before  our  view  in  its  true  co- 
Jours,  the  real  character  of  this  splendid  pontiff,  and  for  his 
just  appreciation  of  the  encouragement  and  patronage  afford-' 
ed  by  him  to  the  fine  arts. 

We  could  wish  however  ihatMr.D.  had  confined  himself  to 
this  simple  view  of  the  subject;  for  though  we  believe  him 
to  be  accurate  enough  in  what  he  has  stated  respecting  Leo's 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  it  is  by  no  means  proper 
to  introduce  into  a  work  of  this  nature,  so  very  long  a  di- 
gression as  that  to  which  we  allude.  For  the  space  of 
nearly  five  and  twenty  pages,  the  name  of  Michel  Angelo 
scarcely  occurs;  they  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  circum- 
stances and  events  that  can  in  no  respect  tend  to  develope 
the  talents  or  exalt  the  genius  of  that  great  man.  This 
fault,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  pervades  the  whole  of  Mr, 
Duppa's  work.  The  character  of  Michel  Angelo,  no  where 
exclusively  occupies  the  important  station,  which,  from 
every  consideration,  it  ought  tg  have  filled.  Even  in  the 
extraordinary  defence  of  the  city  of  Florence,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  every  proceeding, 
no  greater  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  his  name,  than  upon 
those  of  many  others,  who  only  performed  very  subordinate 
parts  in  the  same  transaction.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  letters  that  passed  between  Michel  Angelo 
and  his  contemporaries  on  different  occasions,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  disputes  with  his  patrons  and  his  rivals  for 
ernployment.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  last  years  of  such  a 
man  spent  in  continual  vexation,  occasioned  by  the  malevo- 
lent intrigues  and  machinations  of  a  set  of  mercenary  and 
envious  wretches,  who  were  for  ever  thwarting  him  in   aii 
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his  plans  and  undertakings.  This  part  of  tiie  work  is  inter-p 
spersed  with  several  anecdotes,  characteristic  of  Michel 
Angelo,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  which  together 
with  his  letters  serve  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  the  hard  labour  of  wading  through  the 
tedious  insignificance  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  contrived  to 
cast  over  his  concluding  pages.  From  the  letters  we  select 
the  following,  referring  to  the  deaih  of  a  favourite  servant, 
as  it  places  the  character  of  Michel  Angelo  in  a  new,  and 
perhaps  more  amiable  point  of  view  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  it. 

*  My  dear  Georgio, 
*  I  am  but  ill-disposed  to  write,  however  I  will  sit  down  to  answer 
jrours.  You  already  know  thatUrbino  is  dead.  His  death  has  been 
a  heavy  loss  to  me, and  the  cause  of  excessive  grief,  but  it  has  also 
been  a  most  impressive  lesson  of  the  grace  of  God  :  for  it  has  shewn 
me,  that  he,  who  in  his  life  time  comforted  me  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  dying,  has  taught  me  how  to  die  ;  not  with  reluctance,  but 
even  with  a  desire  of  death.  He  lived  with  me  twenty-six  years, 
grew  rich  in  my  service,  and  I  found  him  a  most  rare  and  faithful 
servant;  and  now  that  I  calculated  upon  his  being  the  staff  and 
repose  of  my  old  age, — be  is  taken  away,  and  has  left  me  only  the 
hope  of  seeing  him  again  in  paradise.  That  he  will  go  there,  the 
beneficence  of  God  has  already  given  a  sign  in  the  happy  serenity 
of  his  last  moments  ;  for  his  death  cost  him  much  less  sorrow,  that; 
the  concern  he  felt  at  leaving  me  in  this  treacherous  world  surround- 
ed with  troubles.  My  better  part,  hovvever,  is  gone  with  him,  and 
nothing  remains  to  me  but  infinite  misery.     Farewell, 

MlCHELAGNOtO    BUON  ARROTI.' 

(Let.  xiii.  pp.  167  and  168.) 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  from  this  letter  and  some  other 
passages  in  his  life,  that  notwithstanding  the  stern  severity 
"which  generally  distinguishes  his  conceptions,  his  mind 
both  admitted  and  pherished  the  milder  virtues  of  huma- 
nity. Amidst  the  dreary  gloom  that  seems  to  have  surrounded 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  occasioned  by  the  malignity 
and  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  the  haggling  and  tasteless 
spirit  of  his  patrons,  it  is  grateful  to  the  mind  to  meet  with 
pne  instance,  in  the  character  of  Julius  the  third,  of  a  very 
different  nature.  The  favour  and  friendship  of  this  pontiif 
appears  to  have  afforded  to  Michel  Angelo  the  last  happy 
days  he  was  destined  to  enjoy  ;  for  after  his  patron's  death^ 
the  remainder  of  his  life  presents  us  only  with  one  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 

Jn  an  age  like  ours,  when  mediocrity  seems  to  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  every  production  of  the 
arts^  it  is  not  veyy  probable  th§t  the  works  or  character  of 
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such  a  man  asMichelAngelo  should  meet  with  much  rea/ ad- 
miration. The  language  he  speaks  is  not  addressed  to  common    ^ 
minds,  and  is  likely  to  find  but  little  favour  with  that  frivolity 
and  diseased  sensibility  which  so  peculiarly  marks  the  taste  of 
the  present  day.     To   such  a  taste,   the    works   of  Michel 
Angelo,  in  the  language  of  a  French   critic,    must   be  truly 
^  effrayant !'      As    well   might   we    expect    the    gamboling 
squirrel   to  move  in  the  terrible  and    majestic  footsteps   of 
the  elephant,  as  look  for  admiration  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  painting  from  those,  whose   knowledge  of  the  art 
is  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  fashionable  con- 
noiseurship.  '  Peace  to  all  such,,'    they  merit    our   compas- 
sion much  more  than   our  censure,     it  is  unreasonable   to 
expect  from   the   vulgar   herd,  that,  which    it  -has  neither 
taste  to  feel  nor  capacity  to  judge  of;   but  when  we  behold 
one  of  those  persons  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
'  as  supreme  in  taste,'  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
and  studying  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  together  with 
every  other  advantage   which    fortune    and  education  can 
bestow,  and  whom  we  should  have  expected   to  stand  for- 
ward in  an  age  of  sickly  refinement,  as   the   champion   of 
legitimate  art,  and  vigorous  and    manly  genius  ;  wnen  (we 
repeat)  we  see  such  a  writer,  with  a  feebleness  that  can  only 
be  equalled  by  his  presumption,  attempt  to  shake  the   repu- 
tation and   undervalue  the  productions   of  Michel  Angelo; 
and,  not  satisfied  with   this,  venture  to  call  in  question    the 
judgment  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration which  he  at  all  times  entertained   and   expressed    for 
that  *  truly  divine  man  \     we  confess    we  want  language  to 
describe  the  complete  despondency  we  feel,  with  respect  to 
the  future  progress  of  art  in  this  country,  where  even   those 
who  are  looked  up  to  as   critics  and    instructors,  give  sucti, 
deplorable     proofs    of  ignorance,    bad    tt^sle,   and    imbeci- 
lity.* 

Melancholy  indeed  is  the  prospect  of  all  those  engaged  m 
the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  if  connoisseurs  and  writers  of 
this  stamp  are  to  be  the  supreme  judges  of  their  labours,  and 
the  guides  and  directors  of  the  public  taste;  and  therefore, 
(however  inadequate  we  may  conceive  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Duppa  to  accomplish  the  arduous  undertaking  in  which  he 
engaged,)  we  tliink  he  yet  deserves  some  credit  for  ventur- 
ing to  run  counter  to  the  critics  of  the  day,  by  holding  up  to 
'   the  public  attention  and  admiration  tlie  character  and   the 


+■  See  Knight's  analytical  Eiiquirj-  into  the  Principles  of  Taste. 
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works  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  bestowing  on  them  that  im" 
partial  and  just  praise,  to  which  the  greatest  painters  and 
real  judges  of  the  arts  have  at  all  times  thought  tlieni  so  in. 
disputably  entitled.  We  only  lament  that  he  has  not  done 
this  in  a  stronger,  more  impressive,  and  more  original 
manner. 

In  his  concluding  and  general  observations  upon  tlielife 
of  Michel  Angelo,  the  few  remarks  Mr.  Duppa  has  made  are 
chiefly  copied  from  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds  and  other  authors  ; 
wherever  he  has  attempted  the  description  of  any  of  his 
principal  works,  he  is  insipid  aiid  unsatisfactory,  and  in  his 
professional  remarks  upon  the  Last  Judgment,  in  particular, 
extremely  incorrect. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  author  with  respect 
to  his  assertion,  that  '  it  would  be  useless  to  muUiply 
words  in  summing  up  the  character  of  this  great  man* 
(  Michel  Angelo,)  page  224.  AVe  do  not  doubt  that  the 
works  of  Michel  Angelo  ui/l  speak  for  themselves  to  tho^e 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  vjew  them  ;  b  st  for 
such  persons  we  conceive  Mr.  Duppa  did  not  write  hjs 
history,  as  they  are,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  pamtinw, 
only  few  in  number.  ii  possessed  of  any  observation, 
tkei/  could  certainly  stand  very  little  in  need  of  Mr.  Duppa's 
remarks;  but  the  great  majority  of  his  readers,  who  have 
never  beheld  the  productions  of  iXliche!  Angelo,  and  who  in 
consequence  can  have  no  certain  grounds  upon  which  they 
can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  excellence,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  better  pleased  if  Mr.  Duppa  had  not  so  eniirely 
neglected  the  discharge  of  so  necessary  a  duty  in  a  biogra- 
pher. This  strange  omission  on  the  part  cf  our  author  pi\ts 
us  a  little  in  mind  of  a  story  we  have  heard  of  a  schoolmaster, 
who  having  written  with  much  pain  and  care  a  new  trjam^ 
mar,  was  surprised  on  being  told  by  a  friend  to  wlu.se  inspec- 
tion he  had  submitted  it,  that  in  his  enumeration  of  thedif?. 
ferent  parts  of  speech  he  had  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
verb. 

How  far  Michel  Angelo  as  an  artist  is  to  be  '  intplifith/ 
followed,'  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  Sucli  u  blind 
confidence,  we  believe,  is  to  he  placed  in  no  man,  however 
great  his  reputation  and  genius;  but  we  liav>-  no  hesilation 
in  declaring  that  the  woiks  of  this  universiiliy  acknowUdgcd 
farther  of  modern  art,  are  more  cerlainlv  to  be  rciud  on  as 
the  true  guides  to  excellence  in  the  more  exalted  depa^-t- 
menls  of  painting,  than  the  gorgeous  ar.d  magniticent  pro- 
ductions of  Kubens,  or  tuose  of  many  other  lavourites  of 
the  present  day. 

With  respect  to  the  architectural  powers  of  Michel  A'Jgelo^ 
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^ve  do  not  feel  ourselves  qualified  to  speak  with  decision  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us,  frotu  what  we  have  read  and  heard  in 
other  quarters,  that  Mr.  Duppavery  much  undervalues  the 
productions  of  that  celebrated  artist  in  this  peculiar  depart- 
ment. 

VVe  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Duppa  should  have  considered 
the  history  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  as  not  wjihin  the 
limits  of  his  work.  Surely  the  account  of  an  event  in  which 
Michel  Angelo  shone  so  conspicuously  eminent,  could  not 
have  failed,  with  judicious  management,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  every  reader ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
have  supposed  that  even  a  very  partial  description  of  so  re- 
markable an  occurrence  in  his  life  might  have  been  intro- 
duced, with  more  propriety,  into  a  work  like  tiie  one  hei"oi-e 
us,  than  the  long  di'sserlation  upon  hterary  characters 
which  occupies  so  considerable  a  portJAn  of  Air,  Duppa's 
book. 

With  regard  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  Mr.  D. 
as  has  been  observed  before,  seems  to  have  n  ]\i^i  r-"^)>ef.t 
and  veneration  for  the  genius  of  Michel  Auii^elo.  Su  far 
therefore  he  is  entitled  to  our  praise,  and  it  is  onlv  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  weigh  tlie  strength  of 
his  own  powers  before  he  enij;aG:ed  iheai  in  an  undertakinir 
so  very  far  beyond  their  reacli. 

We    have  given    our  opinion  of  the  defects  of  this  work 
with  a  degree  of  severity  more  commensurate,  we  tear,  with 
our  own  disappointment,  than  with  the  author's  concepiion  of 
his  merit :  but  we  are  now  gomg  to  praise  and  recoiuiuend  tlie 
book  with  regard  to  one  division  of  it,  whereMr.D. will, proba- 
bly, neither  thank  us  for  our  praise  nor  congratulate  himself 
on  our  recommendation.  The  poernsof  Michel  Angelo  are  lit- 
tle known  to  the  generality  of  Italian  scholars  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  collection,  either  of  them,  or  of 
his  letters,  having  hitherto  issued  from  an    English    press; 
the  present  publication    is  therefore  entitled  to  attention,  in 
consequence  of  the  judicious  appendix  which  he  has  made  to 
it,    containing,  what    we    believe   to    be,  a  full  and  perfect 
edition  ol  these  neglected  works:   and  it   is  crtain  that  Mr. 
J),    considerably    over-rated    his   abilities  as  an  artist  when^ 
by  a  strange  perversion  of  intellect,  he    supposed   that  the 
world    might  not  relish    the   valuable   spociuK^ns  of  genuine 
poetry   will)  which    he  has  swelled  his  book,  unless  relieved 
and  excused  by  the  addition  of  thirty  of  his  own  contcMnpti- 
ble  etchines. 

Michel  Angelo  was  hardly  1c?s  admired  by  his  contem- 
porary countrymen,  as  a  poet  than  as  ati  ariist;  and  post- 
humous  fame,  which  is  cotiiuumly  considered  us  the  unfail- 
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ing  test  of  true  merits  did  not  desert  his  memory.  When  ap- 
plied to  so  illustrious  a  character,  it  may  indeed  be  allowa- 
ble to  question  the  certainty  of  this  test,  and  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  splendour  of  talent  may  not  have  casta  lustre  over 
every  sacred  relique  too  bright  for  the  piercing  eye  of  criti- 
cism to  penetrate.  But  this  false  glare  of  popular  enthusi- 
asm and  prejudice  must  have  been  dissipated  by  the  silent 
operation  of  three  centuries;  and  a  foreigner,  divested  of 
all  local  partiality,  all  paLriolic  pride  and  vanity,  whatever 
may  be  his  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  sculptor  and 
painter,  if  possessed  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  of  poetical  discrimination  and  feeling,  will  be  ad- 
mitted capable,  at  the  present  day,  of  forming  an  impartial 
estimate  of  the  rank  assignable  to  a  Tuscan  poet  of  the  age 
of  Leo  the  tenth. 

Almost  every  man  has,  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
on  Ijuman  life,  remarked  some  characters,  so  peculiarly 
identified  with  each  other  in  some  leading  feature,  either  of 
genius,  or  sensibility,  or  inclination,  or  disposition,  as  to 
feel  himself  at  the  moment  strongly  inclined  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
But  had  Pythagoras  lived  in  the  days  of  Michel  Angelo,  he 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  a  proof,which  to  his 
mind  might  have  appeared  irrefragable  of  the  truth  of  his 
favourite  theory. 

It  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  person  in 
the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  works  of  both,  that  the 
soul  of  Micnel  Angelo  is  the  very  same  soul  that,  two  centu- 
ries before  him,  animated  and  exalted  the  vigorous  genius  of 
his  venerable  countrj'man,  Dante.  The  artist,  in  effect, 
embodied  by  his  glowinjr  pencil  and  energetic  chisel,  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  poet;  not  in  the  style  of  an  ad- 
mirer merely,  or  an  imitator  (for,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, there  are  no  lesemblances  to  be  found  in  their  seve- 
ral works  with  regard  to  fable,  incident,  or  the  more  obvi- 
ous parts  of  design),  but  as  the  participator  of  his  spirit,  the 
sole  inheritor  of  his  celestial  mantle. 

The  same  affinity  (or,  to  resume  our  former,  perhaps 
more  accurate,  expression,)  the  same  identity  pervades  the 
Works  of  Michel  Angelo,  even  to  his  poems,  which  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  minor  efforts,  the  casual  productions 
of  his  extraordinary  genius.  It  is  very  singular,  that  most 
of  those  poems,  if  not  all  which  have  reached  us,  bear  the 
marks  of  having  been  composed  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  ti.e  flame  of  poetry  is  generally  observed  to 
languish  and  die  a'."ay  in  the  most  entb.u-iiast^ic  souls.  A 
mind  so  energetic  as  his,  having  adopted  and  embraced  one 
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distinct  line  of  science  as  liis  guide    to  immortality^  ceuld 
never  be  drawn  aside  by  temporary    humour  or  inclination, 
from  that  straight  and  unerring  road  which  it  had  marked  out 
for  ihe  journey  of  life.   Thus,  till  he  had  attained  that  sum- 
mit of  perfection  which  the  visions  ot'his  earliest  y<2irs'jad 
painted  to  his  fancy,  it  is   probable  that  he   never  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talent,  any  further 
than  as  it  aided  him  tov^^ards  the  full  comprehension  of  those 
immortal  works  of  ancient  genius,  which  might  inf  igorale 
and  enlarge  his    own  conceptions  as  an  artist.     But,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  he   was  in  possession  of   that  exalted 
superiority,  beyond  which  it  is    perhaps  not  given  to  humaa 
genius  to  ascend,  his  mind,   no  longer  occupied  so  intensely 
in  one  pursuit,  and  still  too  active  to  admit  of  any  relaxation 
in  its  natural  energies,  insensibly  received  the  impression  of 
other   feelings,    which  were    originally    equally    congenial 
with  his  constitution.    Melancholy  also,  and  disappointment, 
which  frequently  become  the  parents  of  poetical  thought  in 
minds  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  had  more  than  their  usual 
share,  as  wemav  safely  conjecture,  in  producing  the  poetry 
of  Michel  Angelo,  tinged  as  it  is  witii  tlje  chastised  severity, 
the  habitual  gloom  of  the  discontented  exile,  and  neglected 
patriot.  The  approach   of  death    appears  also  to   have  ex- 
cited in  his  soul,  some  of  those  dreadful   apprehensions  with 
regard  to  the  benevolence  and  mercy  of  God  and  the  future 
condition  of  man,  which  have  embittered  the  last  moments 
of  many  of  the  greatest  and  first   of  human   beings.     The 
state  of  his  mind  is  so  strongly  painted  in  the  following  most 
beautiful  sonnet,  that  we  shall  make  no  scruple  of  presenting 
it  to  our  readers  in  tl>e-original  language,  in  preference  to  in- 
sulting their  taste  and  judgment,  together  witn  the  memory 
of  the  author,  by  giving  them  the  '  lame  and  impotent'  copy 
(of  Mr.  Southey,  or  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  know  not  which) 
which  appears  in  p.  141. 

*  Giunto  e  gik  '1  corso  della  vita  mia 

Cou  tempestoso  mar  per  fragil  barca 

Al  commun  porto,  ov*  a  render  si  varca 
Giusta  ragion  d'ogn'  opra  triste  e  pia. 

Onde  1'  affettuosa  fantasia, 

Che  i'arte  si  tece  idolo  e  monarca 
Conosco  bpn  quant  'era  d'error  cnrca;     ' 

Ch'enoree  cio  che  rhuom  quaggiu  uesia, 

I  pensier  rniei,  gih  de'  mie'  daniii  lieti, 
Che  fidn'  or  s'a  due  morti  m'awiciuo^ 

L'  Vina  m'  e  ceria,  e  fallra  mi  mi."  accia  ? 
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Ne  pitiger  ne  scolpir,  fia  piii  che  questi 
L'  aiiima  volta  a  quell'  amor  divino 

Ch*  aperse  a  prender  noi  in  croce  le  braccia.* 

This  sonnet,  as  Mr.  D.  informs  us,  produced  a  long  and 
elaborate  commentary  from  Varchi,  one  of  the  Tuscan  lite- 
rati of  the  day  ;  but  the  letter  which  th"- author  addressed 
upon  that  subject  to  a  friend,  (which  is  given  as  the  18th 
letter  of  the  appendix,  and  vilely  translated  ::  n.  214  of  his 
]ife),  would  have  drawn  from  no  man  breathing,  we  hope, 
(Mr.  D.  excepted)  the  childish  and  degrading  expression 
*  that  Michel  Angelo  appears  to  have  felt  himself  flattered 
by  the  compliment,' 

The  two  sonnets  on  Dante,  numbered  the  72  and  73d  of 
the  collection,  are  also  very  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
kindred  spirit  of  our  poet.  They  too  are  translated  by  one 
or  other  of  Mr.  D.'s  above  mentioned  coadjutors,  (but  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  originals)  in  pp.  217,218 
of  the  life.  How  very  weak  and  inadequate  must  be  the 
idea  of  the  English  reader,  formed  on  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing? 

*  For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  of  woe  ; 
And  at  his  coming  did  high  heaven  expand 
Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  his  native  land 
Refused  to  open  her's.'     p.  219. 

And  bow  will  the  Italian  scholar  be  amazed  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  they  were  meant  as  a  faithful  copy  of  this  sublime 
and  original  conception  ? 

Questi  discese  a  i  regni  del  fallire, 

Per  noi  inscgnare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'ascese  : 
E  I'alte  pone  il  ciel,  non  gli  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  nego  d'aprire  ! 

But  as  a  proof  that  we  do  not  think  the  poetical  translations 
uniformly  unworthy  of  their  originals,we  will  quote  the  sonnet 
p. 222, which  (we  did  not  wish  Mr.D.  to  inform  us)  '  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.' 

*  Yes  !  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace. 

And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetray'd  ; 
For,  if  of  our  atfections  none  find  grace 

In  sight  of  heaven,  then  wiierefore  hath  God  hiade 
The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?  better  plea 
Jjove  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee, 

Glory  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paid, 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  impaits 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 
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His  hope  is  treacherous  only,  whose  love  dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour. 
But,  in  chaste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  adeathless  flower 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  uf  paradise.' 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  Italian  poetry  (though 
not  Michel  Angelo's)  and  we  have  done.  Surely  Mr,  Ros- 
coe's  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Gio.  Battista  Zap* 
pi,  deserved  quotation  neither  for  its  elegance,  nor  its  fidelity. 
it  might  have  been  nwde  a  question  whether  this  same  son- 
net of  M.Zappi,  deserved  translation  at  all,  had  it  not  beeo 
for  some  very  illustrious  lines  at  the  conclusion. 

'  Tal  eraallor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  vastc 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intorno,  e  tale 
Quandoil  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  la  tombaaltrui. 
E  voi  sue  Turbe  un  sio  Vitello  alzustc  f 
Alzato  aveste  Immago  a  questa  ej^uale 
Ch'eramen  fallo  Tadorar  cobtui,' 

But  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  whether  Mr. 
Roscoe  ought  to  have  translated  them  as  follows : 

'Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,   and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  ruar'cJ. 
An  idol  calf  his  fullo-wers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  thpy  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 

The)i  had  they  wiihless  guilt  their  work  ador'd.'  r.  1S7- 

We  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  task,  whicta  we 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  sum  up  with  a  phrase  cqaally 
satisfactory  and  elegant  with  the  following  of  Mr.  Duj)p;u 

'  Such  was  the  life  and  character  of  Michel  Angela  I  hare  heen 
able  to  collect  from  the  most  authentic  materials,  and  which  l'ha^« 
written  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  myself.' 

Now,  how  aver  peculiar  might  have  been  the  p>leamre  with 
which  we  have  written  the  preceding  pages,  we  cannot  gay 
so  much  for  the  more  serious  part  of  our  task,  that  of 
reading  what  Mr.  Dtippa  hns  written,  h  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  very  different  feeling  that  we  j>erused  sueh 
passages  as  the  following ; 

'  And,  in  truth,  he  (Ghirlandaio)  had  the  name  of  being 
envious  ;  for  it  was  not  to  Michel  Angelo  alone  he  was  little 
courteous  ;'  (we  wish  that  Mr.  Duppa  had  himself  been  ra- 
ther more  so)  '  but  even  towards  his  own  brother,  who,  when 
Ae  saw  him  likely  to  eclipse  his  reputation,  on  giving  great 
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hopes  of  future  eminence,  he  sent  7«*m  into  France,  not  so 
much  for  his  advanlage,  as  some  were  disposed  to  say,  as  for 
himself  to  remain  in  Florence  without  a  rival.'  p.  6.  Now, 
thou,£;h  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  travelled  through  all 
the  sinuosities  of  this  complicated  labyrinth,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  \he  seat  of  Mr.  D.'s  meaning  in  this  passage,  yet 
we  can  safely  aver  that  we  never  saw  a  more  admirable  ex- 
ample ot  the  art  of  stringing  together  parentheses  ;  and 
thai  for  many  nights  after  we  first  discovered  this  note,  we 
dreamed  oi  nothing  but  a  terrible  civil  war  among  the  pro- 
nouns. 

1'hose  unlucliy  parts  of  speech  seem  to  be  again  sldrmishing 
together  at  It  ast  in  this  other  sentence,  which  we  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  any  of  our  gentle  readers  who  will  un- 
riddle to  us.  *  At  length  the  pope  gave  him  an  unlimited 
commission  to  make  a  mausoleum  in  which  their  mutual 
interests  should  be  combined,  though  Txith  unequal  partiiipu' 
iion  ;  for  the  sculptor  rather  makes  the  inonument  for  him- 
self aA/r/j  is  to  record  a  name,  i.hat  will  live  longer  in  the 
page  of  history  thait  the  existence  of  his  materials*  (that  is 
paper  is  more  durable  than  marble);  '  he  alone  makes  it  for 
cnothcr,  where  a  tablet  is  necessary  to  procrastinate  the 
hour  of  oblivion.'     p.  o"i. 

Speaking  of  the  art  of  perspective,  Mr.  D.  says,  '  In  jus- 
tice To  our  country,  that  discovery  was  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Inst  century,  1713,  by  Doctor  Brook  Taylor.' 
!Now  does  Mr.  D.  mean  thai  Doctor  Brook  Taylor  made 
the  discovery  in  justice  to  our  country  ?  That  is  the  only 
interpretation  the  words  will  bear  ;  yet  we  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining a  suspicion  (and  barel}'  a  suspicion)  that  Mr.  D. 
meant  us  to  understand  that  he  Mr.  D.  thought  it  but  right 
*  injustice  to  our  country,'  to  mention  that  '  that  discovery 
was  made,  &c.  by  Dr.  B.  Taylor.'  But  there  would  be  no 
end  to  dccyphejing  INlr.  D.'s  enigmas,  and  we  recommend 
the  whole  book  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
that  agreeable  Christmas  entertainment. 

We  pardon  Mr.  D,  his  riddling  propensity  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  it  may  afford  ;  but  we.  are  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  excuse  for  his  continual  deviations  from  the  received 
rules  of  grammar.  Me  instance  the  following,  which  are 
a  very  few,  and  those  not  selected  out  of  the  herd  of  er- 
rors with  which  the  book  is  crowded.  '  He  began  to  think 
of  quitting  Rome,  and  «7af/ himself  of  the  duke's  kindness,* 
&c.  F.  133.  Did  Mr.  D.  mean  to  *  to  axail^  or  'avail- 
ingT  ■ 

*  To  nominate  jxViOffJcrrr  he  chose  to  supply  his  place.*    p.  147f 
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'  He/  that  is  Michel  Angelo,  *  was  used  to  say,  that,  how* 
ever  rich  I/meaninp:,  probably,  Mr.Duppa  the  author, '  may 
have  been,  r  (Mr.  Uuppa)  '  have  always  lived  as  a  poor 
num.'  p.  159.  We  sincerely  rei^ret  this  circumstance,  and 
hope  that  the  sale  of  his  (Mr.  Duppa's)  book,  will  be  so 
extensive,  as  to  improve  his  (Mr,  Duppa's)  fortunes. 

Did  Michel  Angelo  or  Mr.  Duppa  invent  the  following 
phrase  at  the  head  of  one  of  Michel  Angelo's  letters? 

*  My  dear  Georgio, 
*  Immediately  Barioiommeo  arrived,  I  went  to  the  pope.'   p.  126. 

But  we  will  close  Mr.  Duppa's  book,  and  our  own  re- 
marks, that  we  may  avoid,  if  it  be  yet  possible,  the  impu- 
tation of  being,  as  Mr.  Duppa  admirably  and  originally 
expresses  himself,  'fastidious  to  p/ease.'  p.-  ISy. 

We  hear  that  anew  edition  of  this  work  is  about  to  make 
its  appearance,  in  which  we  hope  that  Mr.  D.  will  not  omit 
furnishing  us  with  fresh  entertainment  in  the  form  of  enig- 
mas, and  new  admiration  in  the  forms  of  his  etchings.  But 
could  Michel  Angelo's  indignant  ghost  be  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt Mr.  D.'s  midnight  slumbers,  he  would  probably  enjoin 
perpetual  silence  in  a  language  wliich  Mr.  D.  might  not 
find  himself  inclined  to  disobey. 


Art.  VIII. — Paul  and  Bariiahas  at  Lyatra,  a  Seatoninri 
Prize  Poem.  By  tlie  Reverend  Charles  lioi/le,  M.  A.  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.     4to.     2s.  Cadell.  isoO. 

THE  annual  prize  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Seaton,  for  a  ser- 
mon to  be  written  inverse,  was  last  year  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Ho^'le.  To  a  propensity  apparently  the  uio::-t  decidedly 
turned  to  sermonizing  and  dull  prolixity,  the  prizeman  has 
here  superadded  in  his  favor  a  subject,  on  which  he  might 
expatiate,  not  only  until  he  set  his  readers  fast  asleep,  but 
until  he  himself  indulged  in  an  unconscious  nop.  4^'earfui 
however  of  be2rinninacdrowsilv,he  seems  to  have  rubbed  his 
eyes,  used  cold  water,  and  other  anti-soporifics,  that  he  might 
make  the  slumbers  of  iiis  reader  fall  more  gradually,  and 
last  for  a  lonsrer  time,  hv  the  uu?pariu3;  infusion  of  lauda- 
num  towards  the  last  gulp  of  ihe  dose.  He  lashes,  or  ra- 
ther plies  himself  with  a  tlail,  to  awaken  something  like  a. 
furor  ;  and  from  the  pain  of  this  discipline  and  harsh  treat- 
ment to  his  outward  man,  his  inward-bursts  out  into  the  foi- 
Jowing  dreadful  roar-^ 
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*  Arouse  thee,   Conlempiation,  acts  of  grace 
Andoracles   ot  wisdom  to  record, 
And  superstilion  startled  and  ajipaU'd, 
^Vl1at  time  the  everlasting  gospel's  voice 
Was  heard  in  Lycaoiiia.      Strike  the  harp 
With  jubilee,  and  the  loud  tru'mpet  blow.' 

After  the  foregoing  rumble,  Mr.  Uoyle  calmly  tells  us, 
liow  *  Paul,  with  Barnabas  to  Lystra  comes,  and  earnest 
there  proclaitiis  redemption,  judgment.'  He  then  talks  of 
*  a  mourner  who  lay  in  squalor  and  in  dcrtliction  scorned/ 
of  '  extacy  ill  htof/p'c  trance' — *  mediatorial  grace' — *  heavat- 
endcavoHiiu'^  failJi — '  wrath  judicial — ot  'judgment  and  it- 
dtniptiou,'  theologicaliy  used,  &.c. 

JVlany,  ai^d  probably  all  these  words  would  be  appropriate, 
had  the  printerdoiie  ius  office  by  printing  this  effusion  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  form  of  prose.  But  Theology  and  Poetry 
have  their  places  distinct,  and  very  far  remote  from  each 
other  ;  and  as  we  should  be  offended  at  hearing  the  latter 
insolently  raising  her  voice,  and  displaying  her  fantastic 
drapery  ui  the  pulpit,  so  are  we  disgusted  whenever  we  see 
the  form<-M-  throwing  off  her  proper  character,  ashamed  of 
I»er  senility,  and  mimicking  with  awkward  and  heavy  heels, 
the  light  aerial  movements  of  Poetry.  V\'e  respect,  we  ve- 
nerate age.  But  when  the  old  and  revered  instructor  joins 
in  the  freaks  and  gambols  of  youth,  we  certainly  feel  that 
he  is  out  of  his  element.  Let  Theology  be  confined  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  language  suitable  to  that  sacred  place. 
Th.ere  let  her  speak,  instruct,  and  convince  by  sound  sense 
and  sober  persuasion.  Truth,  naked  and  unadorned  truth, 
is  herown  ;  and  in  every  attempt  that  she  has  yet  made  upou 
a  province  that  is  not  her  own,  she  has  successively  failed. 
Theological  Icrnis  iiud  learning  engross  one  half  of  the  im- 
mortal i^aradise  Lost,  and  spoil  all  that  they  engross.  If 
Milton  failed,  if  he  made'  God  the  father  turn  a  school  di- 
vine,' who  shall  succeed  ? 

We  hinted  in  a  former  number,*  at  the  subjects  chosen  by 
the  university  for  the  exercise  of  students.  It  is  perhaps  of  lit- 
tle consequence  on  what  subject  the  annual  turgid  alcaicsare 
written.  Latin  composilion  is  abandoned  in  general,  after 
boyhood  ;  and  grown  men,  who  have  ambition  for  the  highest 
literary  fame,  must  gain  it  through  the  medium  of  theirown 
language,  enriched  as  it  is  with  authors  who  yield  the  palm 
to  none  of  the  .antients.  It  therefore  becomes  of  very  seri- 
ous importance  to  a  country  so  justly  proud  of  her  pre-emi- 

*  Vid.  Crit.  Rev.  Rr  February,  1807.   p.  1C6. 
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hence  in  poetry,  that  no  university  should  accept  a  bequest 
fraught  with  mischiel'to  taste  and  genius,  as  we  conceive  this 
of  Mr.  Sealon  to  be.  That  it  is  hurtful  to  taste,  is  proved 
by  the  preceding  remarks,  and  because  it  tends  to  encou- 
rage that  semaologous  sort  of  verse  which  is  called  blank, 
from  being  the  nearest  allied  to  no  verse  at  all.  That  it  it, 
an  enemy  to  genius,  is  evident  fronithe  encouragement  giveii 
to  middling  respectability,  v/hich,  with  a  subject  suiting 
itself,  and  with  the  facilities  held  out  by  a  metre,  which  li 
merely  verse  to  the  eye,  would  in  general  triumph^ 
,  In  writing,  what  are  called  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
triposes,  i\\e  student  has  the  choice  of  that  subject  which  he 
feels  most ;  but  as  there  is  no  competition  for  excellence  in 
the  tripos,' because  it  is  written  by  some  friend  of  the  proctor^ 
it  is  by  no  means  in  general  a  performance  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  a  boy  in  the  sixth  fqrm  of  a  public  school.  If  a  prize 
were  granted  for  the  best  annual  English  poem  written  in. 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  couplet  of  Pope  and  Drydenj 
with  permission  to  each  candidate  to  choose  a  subject 
congenial  to  his  own  feelings,  the  candidates  would  be  nu- 
merous, and  from  the  number,  some  one  might  be  found 
\vorthy  of  distinction.  A  respectable  knowledge  of  classinsj 
tnathematicSj  and  other  university  studies,  should  meet  witli 
its  reward  ;   but  mere  respectability  in  poelry  is  infamv". 

We  could  not  but  feel  for  professor  Porson,  who,  it  seems, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  one  of  the  judges  on  the  demerits  of 
these  annual  prosings.  As  we  suppose,  from  this  specimen 
of  perfect  and  absolute  dnliiess,  t!iat  neither  of  the  candidates^ 
tieither  N,  nor  X,  could  possibly  have  written  any  thing 
niore  dull,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  associates,  the  following  scheme  for  passing 
sentence  on  these  metrical  Sermons,  which  at  least  ensures 
perfect  impartiality,  witliout  entailing  the  trouble  of  reading 
them  over.  It  is  extracted  from  fhe  39th  chapter  of  Raber 
lais,  vol.  iii.  *  How  l^antagruel  was  present  at  the  trial  of 
Judge  Bridlegoose,  who  decided  causes  and  controversies 
in  law, by  the  chance  and  fortune  of  the  dice.'  It  seen:s 
that  a  great  ofiicer  of  justice,  no  less  a  persoi  age  than 
Judge  Bridiegoose,  had  pronounced  rather  an  iniquituus  sen* 
lence  against  the  assessor  Toucheronde  ;  this  called  for  ani 
explanation  from  his  worship;  frorh  whence  it  appeared, 
that  BridlescQose  h.ad  been  in  the  habit,  from  his  love  of  im- 
partiality, of"  referring  till  causes  to  the  dive  of  law,  the  Ated 
judicicrum,  vvhich  had  ne^er  failed  him  until  age  had  so  be- 
dimmed  his  eye-sight,  thai  he  could  not  cleverly  see  the 
said  dice.  To  anply  this  to  the  Seatonian  prize.  The 
exercises  marked  N  and  X  (  of  course  equally  v-ihiable)  are 
C  n  I T .  K  E V .  y  c! .  1 0;  Jprili  1 807 ,  '        D  st 
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sent  in  for  decision  on  their  respective  merits.  The  judges, 
alter  a  little  refreshment,  meet  to  decide.  Why  should  they 
not,  after  the  manner  of  the  inimitable  Bridlegoose,  '  give 
out  sentence  in  liis  favour,  unto  whom  hath  befallen  the  best 
chance  of  the  dice  f  Should  blindness  prevent  them  from 
'  seeing  the  points  of  the  dice  '  (  as  it  alierwards  befel  to 
Bridlegoose)  and  consequently  from  deciding  impartially, 
each  might  plead  the  defect  of  nature,  for  as  '  old  dim-sight- 
ed Isaac  took  Jacob  for  Esau/  so  might  they,  in  the  decision 
on  a  Seatonian  prize,  mistake  a  quatre  for  a  cinque,  or  a 
tresfor  adeuce.  Should  the  number  of  competitors  amount 
to  four,  the  judges  might  arrange  the  poems,  as  they  are 
called,  hermetically  sealed,  and  marked  with  their  respective 
letters,  like  a  party  at  whist,  and  thus  allot  the  game  to  him 
to  whom  befel  the  best  turnup  card,  or  the  first  knave  or  ace,as 
should  be  before-hand  agreed  upon  after  due  deliberation. 
T-totum  might  in  some  cases  be  resorted  to;  neither  are  the 
drawing  of  long  and  short  slips  of  paper,  heads  and  tails,  and 
other  ordeals  of  intrinsic  merit,  to  be  hastily  rejected. 

We  submitted  a  project  for  the  nearer  assimilation  of  sound 
to  sense  in  writing,  two  numbers  ago  ;  we  now  offer  another 
project  for  f  he  furtherance  of  literature  by  means  of  impartial 
decisions,  from  a  conviction  that  it  well  accords  with  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  compositions,  en  which  the 
judges  are  annually  called  to  decide. 


Art.  IX. — Sophia  Si.   Clare,   a    Novel,    Two  Vols.  l2mo. 
6$.     Johnson.     1806. 

THIS  novel  is  not  of  the  common  mass.  The  story  is 
woven  with  sufficient  intricacy  of  incident  to  keep  attention 
on  the  stretch  ;  but  they,  who  take  it  up  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, will  be  disappointed  :  its  merit  is  of  an  higher  tone  :  it 
abounds  with  seatiments,  which  exhibit  much  feeling  and  re- 
flection. The  scene  of  adventure  lies  in  France,  and  is  fix- 
ed in  that  period  of  tinie,  when  the  cloistersof  monasteries  were 
placesof  refuge  for  the  unhappy, and  of  imprisonment  for  those 
■who  spurned  at  the  tyranny  of  the  powerful.  In  the  regions 
of  fiction,  we  do  not  wish  that  monasteries  should  ever  be  dis- 
solved. Within  the  walls,  where  monks  and  nuns  dwell,  every 
avenue  is  the  vista  to  some  new  adventure  ;  doors  turn  on  their 
hinges  by  invisible  agents ;  men  and  women  flit  along  like 
supernatural  beings;  the  very  light  of  heaven  is  altered  as  it 
passes  through  the  thickness  of  intermingling  boughs,  or 
through  the  variegated  colours  of  painted  windows  ;  all  is 
hushed,  and  if  the  stillness  be  ever  broken,  the  voices  appear 
to  eome  from  spirits^  who  are  above,  around,  or  underneath  j 
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Wonder,  terror,  pathos  have  here  an  ample  storehouse  of  ma- 
chinery :all  things  are  strange,  yet  there  is  no  enchantment: 
all  things  are  surprising,  yet  there  is  no  improbability. 
But  to  return  to  Sophia  St.  Clare: — she  is  driven  from  her 
home  bv  the  malice  of  a  step-mother,  whose  behaviour  oc- 
casions the  following  striking  reflection:  '  What  degrading 
views  of  human  nature  does  her  conduct  occasion  !  Is  ma* 
ternal  love  only  a  more  refined  species  of  selfishness?  Why 
else  is  a  step-mother  so  often  a  cruel  and  malignant  being?* 
The  following  observations  on  the  seclusion  of  a  convent 
are  excellent,  and  present  a  fair  specimen  of  this  anonymous 
writer's  cast  of  thought  and  style  of  expression  : 

'  My  imagination,  always  too  active,  had  formed  conceptions  of 
the  state  of  society  here,  very  different  from  the  reality.  Little  as  I 
ki)ow  of  life,  I  did  not  suppose  that  any  would  wilhiigly  quit  the 
World,  till  it  had  frowned  upon  them  ;  nor,  with  my  taste  for  solitude, 
could  I  suppose  an  entire  devotednt'ss  to  it  would  be  sought  by  any,but 
the  children  of  calamity.  I  expected  therefore  to  find  traces  of  ener- 
getic suffering  strengthened  into  fortitude,  of  grief  subdued  by  time, 
of  despair  softened  into  resignation,  or  brightened  into  hope  bv  the 
benign  power  of  religion.  1  looked  for  sensibilities,  that  had  changed 
their  olject,  passions  purified  rather  than  extinguished,  and  a  fervor 
or  piety  wortiij  the  mind  that  had  quitted  the  world  to  converse 
with  itj  creaior.  But  for  these  I  looked  in  vain.  The  character 
of  the  nuns  is  for  the  most  part  of  that  common  cast,  wtiich  is  easily 
ast,imilat'.d,  and  the  sameness  of  their  life  has  nearly  worn  out  the 
few  distinguishing  features.  Many  of  them  were  devoted  at  so  early 
an  age  as  to  have  little  idea  of  any  other  state.  The  voluntary  se- 
clusion of  the  rest  sceins  to  have  been  followed  by  distaste,  and  a 
vain  longing  after  the  world,  which  they  had  too  hastily  quitted. 
Time  has  calmed  their  regrets,  and  reconciled  them  to  their  situa- 
tion, or  taught  them  to  endure  it  without  repining.  Where  hope  can- 
not enter,  disappointment  is  unknown,  and  many  of  the  pains  of 
life  are  excluded  with  its  pleas'ures.  A  calm  reigns  in  the  cloister, 
but  it  is  the  calm  of  indifference,  or  of  stupidity.  Here  are  few 
temptations  to  vice, but  the  virtues  are  not  more  real, or  more  perfect. 
Superstition  supplies  the  place  of  piety;   and  apathy  of  philosophy.* 

Art.  X. — J  Tour  to  Sheeraz,  bjj  the  Route  of  Kazroon  and 
Feerozahad ;  zzith  various  Remarks  on  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Laws,  Language^  and  Literature  of  the  Fenians.  To 
which  is  added  a  History  of  Persia,  jrom  the  Death  of 
Kureem  Khan  to  the  Subversion  of  the  Zand  Dynasty.  By 
Edward  Scott  IVaring,  Eiq.  of  the  Bengal  civil  Establish' 
ment.     4to.    iL  5s.    Cadell.      1807. 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  celebrated  usurper  Kouli  Khaii, 

Persia  was  for  several  years  overwhelmed  by  the  ambitioQ  ot 
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contending  chiefs  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  till  Keriai 
Khan^about  the  year  1750,  established  his  authority  on  a  firm 
basis,  by  the  death  or  submission  of  his  rivals.  In  despotic  coun- 
tries the  law  of  the  sword  is  the  only  one  which   is  acknow- 
ledged, and  victory  is  considered  as  thejudgment  of  heaven. 
But  although  in  possession  of  an  undisputed    claim  to   this 
immense  empire,  Kerim  Khan   never  assumed   the  titles  of 
sovereignty,  but  contented  himself  to  the  day  of  his  deatli, 
with  that  of  Vakeel,   or  regent,  of  Persia.     During  his  life 
and  after  his   death,    his  country  has   been    unanimous  in 
allowing  to  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  prince.   Under 
his  reign  the  dr«adful  anarchy,  which  had  so  long  distracted 
the  country,  found  an  end,  tranquillity  was  established,com- 
merce  and  agriculture  were  encouraged,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  subject  studied  and   promoted.       His     treaty   with   the 
English  East  India  company,  manifests  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  and   Persia  began  to  return  gradually  to   her 
former  splendour.     An  excellent  police   was   established   in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  justice   administered    to    the 
meanest  individual.     A   prosperous   reign,    and    a  peaceful 
death  are  considered  to  have  been  the  rewards  of  his  singular 
merits.     But  the  praises  bestowed  by  a  servile  and    supersti- 
tious people  on  a  despotic  sovereign,  admit  of  many  qualifi- 
cations. Their  applause  has  often  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of 
tyrants;  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful 
to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  people.   A  nation  ignorant 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty    and  law,  must  be   awed  by  the 
flashes  of  arbitrary    power;    the    cruelty  of  a  despot   will 
assume  the  character  of  justice  ;  his  profusion,   of  liberality ; 
his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.     If  the  most   reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected,  iew  acts  of  obeclience  will  be  found   impossible  ; 
and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot  always   be 
secure.     Since  however  it   is  almost  impossible  for  human 
weakness  not  to  abuse  unlimited    power,   Kerim   Khan  may 
ftiirly  claim  applause  for  having  used  it  so  leniently.       1 1  ho* 
frequently  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood,   this  excess  of  seve- 
rily,  though  unnecessary,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
who  live  under  a  happier  government,was  never  unprovokcdr 
and  compared  to   his  predecessors  on   the    Persian  thioue, 
he  was  a  Trajan  or  an  Anlonine  contrasted  with  a  ISero  or  a 
Domitian. 

At  his  death  in  1779,  five  chiefs  appeared  as  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  sovereignty,  although  it  might  havp 
been  supposed,  from  the  great  lenglli  of  the  Vakeel's  reign 
(almost  thirty  years),  that  he  would  be  fortunate  enough  to 
leave  the  undisturbed  inheritance  of  his  throne  to  one  qt  his 
thret:  sons. '   But  as  since  the  extirpation  of  the  ancient  and 
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imperial  house  of  Sefi  by  Kouli  Khan,  the  crown  has  never 
been  possessed  in  regular  descent^  every  individual  conceives 
he  has  a  right  to  advance  his  pretensions.  The  people  are 
destitute  of  prejudice  for  any  particular  family,  and  neither 
acknowledge  nor  respect  any  right  but  that  of  conquest. 
The  present  sovereign  is  the  only  one  who  has  reigned  by 
inheritance,  since  the  original  dynasty  was  removed,  and  his 
subjects,  says  our  author,  are  frequently  heard  to  say  that  he 
does  not  deserve  the  crown,  because  he  did  not  win  it  by  the. 
sword.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  year  1799,  and  is  the 
eighth  monarch  who  has  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre,  since 
the  death  of  Kerim  Khan.  An  appendix  to  the  present  vo- 
lume contains  a  concise  but  sufficiently  clear  account  of  th« 
revolutions,  battles,  assassinations,  and  other  events,  that, 
in  taking  place  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  have 
caused  the  elevation  and  fall  of  so  many  kings,  of  each  of 
whom  the  author  has  also  briefly  delineated  the  character. 
The  present  monarch,  but  for  the  circumstance  above-men- 
tioned, is  sufficiently  esteemed  by  his  people.  If  he  has 
atchieved  no  great  actions,  he  has  done  but  little  harm.  He 
has  now  reigned  above  seven  years,  and  were  it  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  duration  of  so  precarious  and  unsettled 
a  government,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  his  reiga 
may  be  extended  to  a  much  longer  period,  and  that  he  may 
leave  his  throne  a  quiet  inheritance  to  his  children  ;  in  which 
case  Persia  may  once  more  breathe  from  the  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  to  which  the  repetition  of  civil  wars  has  familia- 
rized her  for  so  many  years. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  in  the  highest  degree  despo- 
tic, and  the  will  of  the  king  is  not  in  any  respect  restrained^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Turkish  sultans,  by  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood.  Despotism  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  in 
Asia,  as  no  instance  is  on  record  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  a  government  that  deviated  in 
the  smallest  degree  from  absolute  power.  To  account  for 
this,  Montesquieu  asserts,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  des- 
potism is  not  only  natural,  but  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  widely  extended  empire ;  and  with  his  usual  facility  of  sim- 
plification, maintains  that  Asia  can  never,  like  Europe,  be 
divided  into  states  of  moderate  extent,  because  the  aatural 
boundaries  of  snow-covered  mountains,  and  deep  and  rapid 
rivers,  are  wanting  to  prevent  the  inroads  and  aggressions 
of  contiguous  powers.  But  however  natural  it  might  seem 
that  mankind  v/ould  rise  in  perpetual  revolt  against  systemar 
tic  tyranny,  wedo  not  collect  from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Oriental  countries  are  any  way  dissa- 
jtijliedwith  the  arbitrary  nature  of  their  governinerits,  or  thi 
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oppression  of  those  who  administer  them.     In  the  numerout 
Tebellions  and  revolutions  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  no 
man   dreams  that  by    placing  a   new  commander   on    the 
throne,  he  shall  be  more  equitably  or  mildly  governed.      It 
is  the    prospect  of  personal  aggrandisement  alone   which 
induces  him  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  disaffection  ;  it  is  the 
belief  that,  if  the  chief  whose  interests  he  follows,  be  success- 
ful, he  will  share  the  spoils  and  the  gratitude  of  his  master; 
and  the  hope,  which  every  individual  may  indulge,where  places 
of  profit  and  power  are  open  to  all,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
tyrannize  in  his  turn,  and  to  amass  wealth  at  the   expense  of 
his  oppressed  neighbours.     We   learn  from  the  present  au- 
thor that  the  Persians  never  heard  without  astonishment  the 
description  he  gave  them  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and 
invariably  remarked   that  the   enjoyment    of  uncontrolled 
power,   however  precarious,    was    infinitely    preferable     to 
established  but   limited   authority.    With  such  sentiments, 
and  seeing  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  emolument  the 
rewards  of  treachery  and  murder,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  Persians  should  be  distinguished  for  their  moral  virtues, 
Obsequious  to  the  excess  of  meanness  towards  their  superiors, 
and  even  towards  their  equals,  if  they  have  any  prospect  of  ad- 
•vantage;  while  to  their  interiors  theirbehaviour  is  ir)solent  aud  . 
brutal.    They  are  ever  boasting  of  exploits  which  they  ne- 
ver performed  ;   iheir  flattery  is  of  the  most  disgusting  na-^ 
ture,  and   is  only  exceeded  by   the   malicious   abuse   of  the 
yery  person,    the   moment    his   back    is  turned,  who  just 
before    had   been    the  object   of    their   unqualified    adula- 
tion.    Lying  is  not   esteemed  a  vice   in    Persia.      Jgnoraist 
of  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  truth  and  virtue,    they    cannot 
conceive  how  an}'  one   should    adhere    to   veracity,    when 
falsehood  would  answer  his  purposes  better,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
generous  action,  unless  his   own    private   advantage    were 
eventually  to  result  from  it.     The  mind    of  a  Persian  does 
not  revolt  from  crimes  which  in  Europe  must  not  even  be 
mentioned;  and  so  entirely   is    modesty,  according    to   our 
definitions,  banished  from   that  country,  that   even   women 
of  rank  and  character  converse  with  men,   with  unblushing 
freedom,  on  subjects  of  the  most  secret  nature,  and  in  language 
the  most  unrestrained  and  obscene.     Such  is   the  character 
by  which  the  modern  Persians  have  long  been  distinguished, 
and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  present  writer,  wlio  iias  in    no 
way  been  guilty  of  exaggeration.    'J  he  virtue  of  being  liveh', 
polite,  and  agreeable  companions,   is  the  only  one  which, 
Jn  his  opinion,  can  be  accorded  to  tliem. 

Mr.  W^aring's   motives  for  visiting  Persia,  were   ill-health 
«nd  curiosity.     The  account  with  which  he  has  furnished  ^is 
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is,  upon  the  whole,  dull  and  uninteresting.  Perhapshe  saw 
too  little  of  the  countrj',  to  justify  him  in  attempting  a 
general  account  of  so  large  an  empire,  at  least  without  the 
assistance  of  marked  and  superior  talents. 

His  book  isneithercalculatedtoamuse  the  superficial  reader 
by  sprightliness  of  anecdote  and  novelty  of  remark,  nor  to 
add  information  to  those  whose  studies   are  impelled   by  a 
worthier  motive.     We  find  little  that  we  did  not  know  before. 
The  cities  of  Bussora  and  Scheeraz  were  the  only  ones  of  any 
importance  that  were  visited  by  the  touiist;   and  it  is  sur- 
prizing that,  as  curiosity  was  a  principal   inducement   with 
Mr.  Waring  for  travelling,  he  should  have  neglected  to  visit 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign.   The  metropolis,  in  all  coun- 
tries furnishes  the  most  abundant  food  for  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  traveller,    and  in    despotic  governments  is  al- 
most the  only  place  of  consequence.     For   there  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  state  is  collected  around  the  prince  ;  his  inter- 
ests and  splendour  are  consulted  before  that  of  his  empire  ; 
the  provinces  are  exhausted  to  add  lustre  to  the  capital,  and 
the  country  is  made  a  desert  to  adorn  and  honour  the  resi- 
dence of  the  monarch.     It  is  well  known  that  till  of  late  years 
Ispahan  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  dominions.     The 
Vakeel  Kerim  Khan  removed  the  seat  of  government   to  his 
favourite  city  of  Scheeraz,  the  second  in  the  empire,  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  took  pains  to  ennoble  and 
beautify,  but  which,  according  to  the  most  esteemed  writers 
(with  whom  the  present  authol*  entirely  agrees)  is  as  unde- 
serving the  appellation  of  a  fine  city,    as  its  neighbours,  re- 
nowned in  song,  the  streams  of  Rocnabad  and  the   groves 
of   Mosellay,  are  of  the  encomiums   which   have   been    so 
lavishly   bestowed   upon   them  by  the   poets  of  the   East. 
Itpresents  the  appearance  of  a  mean,  paltry,  and  dilapidated 
city,  though  perhaps  it  may  now  be  seen  to  some  disadvan- 
tage, owing  to  the   many  disasters  it   met  with  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which  it  more  particu- 
larly experienced  from  the  ferocious  and  brutal  resenttnent 
of  the  uncle   and    predecessor  of  the  present   king.     *  The 
town  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  is  reported,'says  Mr. Waring. 
*  Many  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  an  ass  loaded  stops 
your  way  if  you  are  on  horseback  (I  speak  from   experience) 
and  the  houses  are    generally  mean   and  dirty.'        And  yet 
this  is  the  city   of   which  the  Persian  proverb  runs,    '  Ispa- 
han is  equal  to  half  the   world,  but  Scheeraz  is  superior  to 
Ispahan;'  and  of  which  the  elegant  Hafiz  has  sung,  '  Do  not 
find  fault  with  Scheeraz,  nor  with  the  waters  on  Rocnabad, 
nor  its  pleasant  breezes,  for  this^city  is  a  mole  on  the  cheejc 
of  the  whole  universe.' 
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Of  the  celebrated  fountain  in  question  our  author  observes 
that  ^  it  is  a  contemptible  little  stream^  and  is  not,  after 
it  has  been  joined  by  many  other  streams  which  flow  from 
the  hills,  at  any  place  six  feet  broad. 

But  what  says  the  same  poet  of  this  stream  ? 

Boy,  bid  the  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  let  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad; 
Whate'er  the  dreaming  zealots  say, 
Tell  them  their  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  pure  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

SirWilliani  Jones's  translation. 

And  when  the  same  poeL  wished  to  excuse  himself  from 
paying  a  promised  visit  to  the  king  of  Golconda,  he  sent 
that  sovereign  anode,  whose  beginning  contained  his  excuse. 
'  The  morning  breeze  of  Mosellay,  and  the  waters  of  Rocna- 
bad will  not  permit  me  to  travel.' 

What  importance  may  not  genius  confer  upon  trifling 
subjects!  But  enthusiasm  is  a  necessary  qiialification,  and 
falsehood  an    acknowledged  privilege  of  poetry. 

Of  the  climate  of  Sheeraz  also,  which  the  Persians  do  not 
fail  to  represent  as  the  finest  in  the    world,   our    author  re- 
marks, that  when  he  v/as  there  (in  the   month  of  June),  the 
thermometer     was    frequently     at   100  and    never   lower 
than  90. 

Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice,  either  during  Mr. 
Waring's  stay,  or  on  his  route  to  and  from  this  famous  city, 
if  we  except  the  following  phenomenon,  wliich  those  who 
can,roay  account  for  : 

*  Duringour  night  marches  (but  particularly  this  night),  I  have  re- 
marked,  that  about  two  hours  before  the  dawn  of  day  there  has  been 
«yery  appearance  of  day-break  ;  the  horizon  has  become  quite  light, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  short  time  has  been  succeeded  by  knpenctrable 
darkness.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  uccount  for  this  phenomenon,  whe- 
ther it  maybe  owing  to  rising  exhalations,  or-  any  oth^r  cause,  but  it 
is  what  I  have  observed  very  often,  not  only  in  Persia  but  also  in 
India.  The  Persians  have  two  mornings,  the  Soobhi  Kazim  and  the 
jSooWiiSflf/ig',  the  false  and  the  real  day-break.  They  account  for 
this  phenomenon  in  a  most  whimsical  manner.  They  say,  that  as  the 
sunrises  from  behijid  the  Kobi  Qaf  (Mount  Caucasus),  it  passes  a 
hole  perforated  through  the  mountain,  and  that  darling  its  rays 
through  it,  it  is  the  cause  cf  the  Soubhi  Kazim,  or  this  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  daj'-break.  As  it  ascends  the  earth  is  again  veiled  in. 
darkness,  until  the  sun  rises  above  the  mountain,  and  brings  with  it; 
its  Soobi  Sadiqf  or  real  morning,' 
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The  author  hazards  a  supposition  that  Milton  toay  allude 
to  the  above  fabulous  stor^  in  the  following  lines  ;  but.  we 
will  venture  to  assrae  hiin  that  nothing  was  i'arther  from. 
that  poet's  thoughts. 

<  Hail,  goddess  of  uocturrial  sport, 

Dark-vcii'dCotytto,  t'  whom  the  secret  flame 

Of  midnight  torches  burns  ;   mysterious  dame, 

That  ne'er  art  call'd,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness  spit  her  th.ckest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair 

Wherein  thou  rid'st  witb  Hecate,  and  befriend 

Us,  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  ou^; 

Ere  the  babbling  Eastern  scuut, 

The  nice  morn  on  th'  Indian  steep 

From  Iter  cabin'd  loop  hole  peep. 

And  to  the  tell  taie  sun  descry 

Our  conceal'd  solemnity.' 

There  has  always  existed  among  the  nations  of  the  East, 
a  class  of  people  who  possessed,  or  pretended  to  possess, 
the  strange  property  of  resisting  the  force  of  animal  poi- 
sons. We  shall  transcribe  without  comment,  the  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Waring  speaks  of  this  faculty,  as  it  prevails 
among  the  Persians. 

'  This  virtue  is  not  participated  in  common;  it  is  the  rewjird  of 
fasting  and  meditation,  but  which  may  however  beconferred  on  whoi7>- 
ever  the  person  endowed  with  this  gift  may  think  proper.  It  is  cal- 
led Dum,  because  whenever  they  extend  this  favour,  they  breath  on 
a  piece  of  sugar,  or  iiny  thing  else,  and  bid  the  person  swallow  it. 
The  Persians  impose  a  firm  reliance  on  this  gift;  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  the  usual  practice,  when  the  wheat  is  ripe  for  ruttmg,  fora  num- 
ber of  peasants  to  flock  into  Sheeraz,  to  acquire  tliis  antidote  against 
noxious  animals  from  a  celebrated  man  called  Sheikh  GhuMbor. 

'  Without  incurring  the  stigma  of  credulity,  or  of  using  a  travel' 
ler''s  privilege,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate  what  fell  pnder  my 
o'.vn  observation.  I  had  a  servant,  called  U lee  Beg,  who  possessed 
this  gift  of  the  Dum,  and  the  stories  they  told  me  of  him  I  ip variably 
treated  with  the  greatest  ridicule.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  now  at  Bushire, 
told  me,  that  he  saw  him  catch  two  snakes,  one  of  which  bit  him  so 
violently,  as  to  leave  some  of  its  teeth  in  the  wound.  1'his  was  easily 
reconciled,  the  snake  was  not  poisonous ;  indeed,  I  believe  none  of 
them  are  at  Bushire.  Sometinie  after  I  was  at  Sheeraz,  a  very  largp 
scorpion  was  found  under  my  bed  ;  Ulee  Beg  was  called,  and  htr 
certainly  took  up  the  scorpion  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  I 
$avv  the  animal  strike  his  sting  repeatedly  in  the  man's  flesh,  and  he 
persisted  that  he  felt  no  paiii,     1  asked  the  otiier  servants  to  ^o  tha^ 
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same,  but  tHey  refused  ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  examined 
the  man's  hand,  there  was  not  the  smallest  sign  of  its  having  been 
stung.  The  sting  of  a  scorpion  is  said  to  give  exquisite  torture  ;  I 
Itave  seen  it  swell  the  part  to  an  enormous  size.  How  the  man 
escaped  feeling  any  inconvenience  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess, 
as  I  am  confident  he  had  no  time  to  make  any  preparation,  nor  did 
lie  make  use  of  any  antidote  against  the  effects  of  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  truly  ridiculous  to  assign 
the  same  cause  for  this  escape  as  is  most  conscientiously  believed  by 
the  Persians. 

'This  man  now  lives  at  Bushire  ;  and  should  any  person,  visiting 
that  place,  wish  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of  this  account,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  supposing,  that  this  man  will  allow  him  to  procure  any 
liind  ofscorpion  he  may  think  proper,  and  that  he  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  stung  by  it,' 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  our  traveller's  account  of 
the  military  forces,  and  revenues  of  Persia.  .He  has  evi- 
dently taken  pains  lo  gain  information,  and  that  from  good 
sources.  The  army  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  well-mount- 
ed, clothed  and  paid,  but  ahiiost  entirely  without  discipline. 
Of  these  the  king  can  at  any  lime  collect  an  army 
amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  in  a  few  days,  besides  a 
fcody  of  twenty  thousand,  who  are  called  gholam  shaheeSf 
(slaves  of  the  king)  and  constitute  his  body  guard,  being 
always  attendant  upon  his  person.  These  troops  receive 
greater  pay,  and  are  clothed  in  a  more  expensive  manner 
than  the  regular  cavalry,  and  are  considered  the  choicest  in 
the  empire. 

The  infantry  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  is  never 
used  but  at  sieges,  where  they  act  as  artillery-men,   and    are 
miserably  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative    to  the  manage- 
ment qf  guns.     Courage  is  the  only  virtue  which  the  Persi- 
ans even  affect  lo  possess,  or  think  it   worth   their    while   to 
boast  of.     From  the  small  losses,   however,  which   are  usu- 
ally  sustained  by  both  parlies  in  their  engagements,  Mr.  W. 
doubts  whether  even  this  may  be  allowed   them.     But  from 
the  unceasing  civil  wars,  in  which  they  have  of  late  been 
engaged,  the  spirit  of  the  people  must  have  become  almost 
essentially   military;   and  if  the  emperor  of  the  French  has 
actually  succeeded,  as  he  pretends,  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
Persian  monarch,  and  induced  him  to  bring  the  forces  of  his 
f  mpire  into  the  field  against  the   Russians,  he  may  operate 
an  important  and  powerful  diversion.     Considering  the   pre- 
sent state  of  politics,  the    two  chapters  of   which    we  are 
now  treating,  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  any  other 
part  of  Mr.  VVaring's  quarto. 

While  on  this  subject,  we    cannot  help  just   hinting  our 
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purprize,  that  Mr.  W.  should  not  have  understood  the  differ- 
ence between  weapons  of  offence  ar.d  defence,  but  should 
have  believed  '  pistols,  guns,  swoids,  spears  and  daggers'  to 
belong  to  the  latter  (description,      (See  p.  59.) 

The  revenues  of  the   crown   of  Persia  are  very  conside- 
rable,   but  being  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,    we 
must  refer  those  who  take   interest  in   such  matters,   to   the 
v.'ork  itself.     The  king,  we  are  informed,  lives  in    a  style  of 
great  magnificence,  and  has  removed  the  court  from  Scbeeraz 
to  I'ehran,  the  capital  of  a  province  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  from  whence  the  family  or  tribe    to    which  he, 
belongs  originated.     Mr.  Mane«ty,   the   British  residant  at 
Bassora,WHS  lately*  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  an  important 
and  splendid  embassy,  which    he  conducted  not    only    with 
the  utmost  ability,  but  to  the  great  advancement  of  the  Bri- 
tish interests  in  Persia.     I'hat  gentleman,   we  understand,  . 
kept  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  his  embassy    while    at 
the  Persian  court,  and  on  his  return  to  England,    which    is 
shortly  looked  for,  the  public  may  expect   their  publication, 
which  will  probably  contain  a  more  full  and  valuable  state- 
ment,both  of  the  political  situation  of  that  country, and  other 
importantparticulars,than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  this  work  are  subjoined  some  long  disserta- 
tions on  Oriental  poetry.     Before   noticing   these,  we  shall 
pimply  state  that  learning,  arts  and  sciences,  are  in  general 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Persia,  in  comparison  with  the  civilized 
countries  of   Europe,  although  they  may  hold  a  respectable 
rank  when  compared  v/ith  their  more  indolent  and  barbarous 
neighbours,  the  Turks.     Poetry  has  always  been  the  peculiar 
pride,  and  talent  of  the  Persians.     The  present  king  is  a  poet, 
and  some  of  his  effusions,  of  an  amatory  nature,  are  afforded 
in  the  present  volume.     The  governor  of  Kashan,  a  province 
of  some    importance,  was  appointed  to  his  ofhce  solely  for 
his  poetical  qualifications,  he  having  sent  a  copy  of  verses  to 
the  king,  at  which  his  majest}'  expressed  greater  satisfaction 
than  at  a  present  of  some  thousand  pounds  value,  which  had 
just  before  been  made  him  by  another  of  his  courtiers.    How 
ibrtunate  that  our  most  gracious  sovereign  is  neither  a  poetical 
scribbler  nor  a  poetical  enthusiast!     We  should    probably 
see  Mr.  Sanon  prime  minister,  and  Mr.  HoyJe  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  i 

Mr.  Waring  has  devoted  a  great  nutnber  of  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Shah  Namu,  the  great  pride  of  Persian 
poetry,  and   the  work  of  Ferdousee,  the  most  famous  epic 
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poet  of  the  East.     This  mighty  monument  of  oriental  litera? 
Cure   consists  of  no  less    than  sixty  thousand  couplets.     The 
estimation    in   which    it   is  held   in  the  East,  is  sufficiently 
eviHced  by  the  ciicumstance  of  itsijaving  survived,  in  coun- 
tries by  no  iiieans  distinguished  for  their  regard  for  genius,  a 
period  of  eiphr  hundred  years.     Kings  have  succeeded  kings, 
and  dynasties    have    supplanted    dynasties  with  the  rapidity 
peculiar   to  Asiatic    con<]ue3ts,  but  the  work  of  Ferdousee 
lives,  and  is  a  model  of  imitation  for  all  his  successors.     In 
their  opinion  of  tlie  Shah  Namu,  the  poets  of  the  East  have 
been  uiKuiiinouSj  and    though    they  have  partly  changed  his 
la'Tguage,  they  have  not  dispenscni  with  the  assistance  of  his 
i!iia:i:c^s  and   fables.     The  ground  work  of  the  Shah.  JSamu, 
is  a  history  of  Persia,  vvliich  occupies  the  immense  period  of 
3700  years,  atsd  upon  which  is   raised  a  monument  of  fable 
and  romance.     Su  VVm.  Jones  (vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  says  of  this 
poem  that '  It  IS  uithout  doubt  truly  epic,'  and  maintains  that 
'there  is  no  poem  written  by  an  Earopean,  which  approaches 
more  nearly  to  liie  dignity  and  divine  inspiration  of  Homer.' 
Our   author,  who   seems    to  be  well  versed  in  eastern  litera- 
ture, differs  from  tiiat  illustrious  scholar,   whose  authority  on 
eastern  subjects  it  h?is  long  been  deemed  presumptuous  to 
Cc-il  in  question.  > 

'  'i'he  Shall  Namu  is  called  (impropeily,  1  think)  an  epic  poemj, 
and  by  Sir  William  Jones  a  series  of  epic  poems.  It  is  of  little 
Gons<^quen(e,  pe»rhaps,  what  title  a  poem  receives;  those,  bow? 
ever,  u no  are  only  acquainled  with  it  by  name,  will  naturally  ima- 
gine I'lat  it    reseinuies    or    equals    the  epic  poems  of  the  Western 

'  'Ihe  whole  of  the  poem  takes  up  a  period  of  not  loss  than  3,70Q 
years;  ifml  although  critics  have  not  determined  the  time  of  the  epic 
action,  they  would  not  yield  their  assent  to  so  enormous  a  nunil)t'rof 
years.     The    part  wliich  Sir  ^Vllilan)  Jones  assu(nes,   and  which  he 
says,  is  trulj/  epic,  occupies  a  period  of  three  centuries.     H  Bossu's 
definition  of  the  epic  poem  be  just,     1  have  little  hesitation  in   de- 
claring, that  the  Shah   Namu   is   entirely  e.Ncluded  from    ranking 
tvith  Homer  or   Virgil,   although  it    resembles,    Lucan's    Pharsaiia, 
by  being  an  hi-tcnical  poein.   The  Shah  Namu  may  bp  lairly  denned 
■' and  historical  poem    heightened  by  fable."     I  cannot  discover  that 
the  poet  wishes  to  inculcate  any  moral  maxim,  or  that  he  has  any 
other  view  th.ui  of  embellishing  the  facts  which  have    been    handeti 
down  to  him  liy  tradition,  and   in  the  legends  of  tiie  Gubrs.      Tbe 
stones  in   the  Shah    Naiuu  are    intricate     and    perplexed,  and    as 
they    have   a    relation  to   each    other,    they  can    only    be  under- 
stood by  a  knowledge  of  the  whole.      Episodes    are    interwoven    in 
episodes  ;  peace  and  war  succeed  each   other,  and    centuries  pass 
away  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  conduct    of  the  lioem. 
The  sa!P.e  prince  continues  to  resist  the  Persian  arms,  the  sarae  hcn.\ 
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ieacis  fliem  to  glory  ;  and  the  subterfuge  of  supposing  tvvo 
Afrasiabs,  or  twoRoostums,  betrays,  at  k::ist,tbe  intricacy  and  confu- 
sion of  ihf.  whole  fable.  The  character  of  Nestor  answered  the  most 
important  ends  ;  his  eloquence  ana  his  experience  had  a  wonderfuj. 
etfect  iu  soothing  the  contentions  of  a  divided  council  ;  but  the  ag© 
of  Zal  or  of  Roostum  answers  no  purpose,  for  they  only  i-hare  lon- 
gevity in  common  with  their  fellow  creatures. 

'It  is,  perhaps  uncandid  to  try  the  merits  of  iht'  Shah  N-iinu  by 
the  standard  of  iiomeror  of  Virgil;  but  tio  not  let  it  then  aspire  to 
u  standard  which  it  will  not  admit.  Let  the  enthusiastic  adiiiirers  of 
the  Shah  Namu  determine  a  standard  of  their  own,  but  as  long  as  it 
is  called  an  epic  poem,  it  must  be  tryed  by  the  rules  which  hav0 
been  assented  to  by  successive  ages.' 

Mr.  Waring  proceeds  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  immense 
mass  of  verses,  intermixed  wilh  occasional  but  sparing  crii 
ticism,  and  with  pretty  numerous  extracts,  botii  front  the 
origiMalPersiaUjand  from  a  translation  in  rhyming  prose  by  one 
Mr.  Champion. 

After  the  long  account  of  Ferdousee's  poem,  three  or  four 
other  chapters  are  added  on  Persian  [)oetry  of  different  de- 
scriptions, and  chieliy  that  of  HaHs,  several  of  whose  odes 
are  given  by  the  author  in  a  literal  prose  translation,  v.'hich 
the  reader  will  peruse  v.ith  much  more  pleasure  and  a  much 
better  notion  of  the  original,  than  he  can  possibly  derive  froiu 
Mr,  Champion's  wretched  verses.  But  as'it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  Oriental 
poetry,  v/e  shai!  briefly  say  that. we  cannot  Hatter  the  reader 
with  the  hope  of  Hnding  any  new  light  throv/n  upon  the  sob- 
ject  in  the  present  work  of  jMr.  Waring,  vvlu^se  disserlatious 
consist  of  little  more  than  extracts,  witli  a  liberal  collectiqa 
of  parallel  passages,  not  ahvays  the  most  judicious,  froaitTi# 
ancient  and  rnudern  European  authors. 
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Art.  XII. — The  Medical  Gni.de,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Young  Fraclitiontrs  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  heiiig  <i 
compkie  System  of  Modern.  I)o?i>esfi.c  Medicine  ;  exhihUiti'^ 
a  co.'nprehensiv^  P'ieio  of  the  laieSt  and  mo'^t  irnportcnt  .l)k- 
covene^in  Medicine,  Fharmacy ,&<<•.    Fourlh  EdUioii,  ro;/%/.- 

.  derably  rularged  and  i/upruvcd.  Fu  iitfuar^  H^epf,  -rJJj. 
Svo.      lOs.Gci.    I.on'iman. 


■Q' 


\\  H  CN  we  consi<!er  the  vew  coiirp-ex-  tr.aclijp.ervof  wli,icl> 
the  human  animal  is  composed,  JLhe  vanety  ,oi'  diaea«es  [o 
wl)ieh  it  is  subject,  the'  various  MtJijearanfes  which  tbose  dii- 
ea^es  a^^sume,  tlie  vcfv  {liffcreur  (v--.eration  of  the  same  n:mf:T 
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dy  in  dlfFerenl  constitutions^  and  even  in  the  same  person  at 
different  times,  we  cannot  but  think  it  riglit  that  the  study  of 
disease  and  the  application  of  medicine  should  form  a  parti- 
cular   profession,     to    which    the    mind    of  the  individual 
should      be     exclusively    applied.     A    greater    variety    of 
information     and    closeness    of   attention  are    necessary    in 
the  medical  protession  than    in  almost  any  other;  and  hence 
we  are  not  in  general  favourable  to  the  circulation  of  those 
works,  which  are   supposed  to   render  every  man  capable  of 
becoming  his  own  physician,  but  from  which  he  can  seldom 
derive  atiy  thing  more  tiian  a  contused  and  superficial  know- 
}edge,niore  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  beneficial,  both  lo  him- 
self and  others,  who  may  be  induced  to  confide  their  health 
to  his  management.     The  basis   of  medical  as  well  as  ofher 
knowledge  is  experience  ;  and,  though  we  are  fully  .-cusible 
of  the  value  oi  theory,  when  it  is  the  result  of  {)er^onal  obser- 
vation or  founded  on  the  rock  of  philosophical  induction.^'et; 
we  are  convinced  that  in  medicine,  that  theoretical  knowledp;e 
which  books  may  furnish,  will  never  be  sufiicient  to  render  a 
man  expert  in  the  cure  of  diseases  without  actual  observatioii 
and   practical  skill.     He  who  would  excel  m  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, must  not  only  have  theorised  on  the  laws  of  life,  or  the 
combination  of  drugs,  but  must  have  served  a  sort  of  previ- 
ous apprenticeship  to   the  art.     He  must  have  seen  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  disease  in  the  crov/ded  hospital  or  the   sick 
man's   room.     A  man  who  knows  nothing  more  of  diseases 
or  of  remedies  than  what  books  v/ill  supply,  may  readily  be 
inclined  to, believe   from  the  virtues  of  drugs,  &Lc.  which  he 
will  |ind  so  copiously  detailed,  iliat  there  is  no  disease  which 
he  could  not  cure, and  that  we  possess  a  store  of  specifics  for 
every  complaint.      But  if,  like  the  elder   Heberden,    he   had 
not  only  studitd  the  theory  of  medicine  but  practised    it  for 
more  than  fifty  years,   his   sanguine   expectations  would  be 
lowered   to  the   temperament   of  modest  difndence  or  even 
melancholy  distrust.      He  would  lament  the  inefficacy  of  his 
.art,  and  confess  with  ingenuous  candour  ihathis  whole  cata- 
logue of  remedies  hardly  furnished  one  specific,  on  the  ope- 
ration of  which  in  every  case  he  could  certainly  rely.    What 
then  must  we  think  of  the  impudence  of  quacks  and  impos- 
tors,   who,  without    any  anatomical,  physiological  or  phar- 
maceutical skill,  m.ix  togetlier  poisons  and  antidotes,  potent 
and  negative  ing.redients,  till  they  constitute  a  nostrum  with 
which  they  pretend   to  cure  every  disease  in  every    constitu- 
tion ?  The  same  composition  is  often  extolled  as  a  remedy  for 
complaints  of  the  most  different  species,  and  which  require 
the  most  opposite  treatment.    We  do  not  say  that  quackery 
oaa;httobean  object  of  legislative  interference;  for  we  are  con- 
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vincedthatjin  thiscaseas  well  as  in  many  others,the  legislature 
would  only  increase  the  evil  by  officious  interposition  ;  but 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  philanthropist  to  expose  the 
arts  of  medical  as  well  as  of  every  other  species  of  impostors. 
This  is  an  age  in  which  quacks  abound,  and  in  which  quack- 
ery is  carried  to  the  most  extravagant  height,  and  itis  there- 
fore so  far  of  importance,  that  every  man  should  be  enabled 
to  know  soa^ethingof  the  lawsof  life,  the  nature  of  diseases, 
and  the  most  rational  modes  of  cure.  For  this  purpose  Dr. 
'  Reece's  book  is  better  adapted  than  any  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted; it  is  more  scientific  and  Judicious  than  the  Domes- 
tic Medicine  of  Buchan,  which  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
soon  entirely  supersede,  (t  describes  the  nature  of  diseases, 
and  what  are  thought  the  best  modes  of  cure, with  perspicuity 
and  distinctness;  and  though  we  would  wish  our  readers, 
in  any  serious  illness  which  may  happen  either  to  themselves 
or  to  their  families,  rather  to  call  in  professional  aid  than  to 
trust  to  its  directions,  yet  in  all  common  cases  it  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  \\s  altendina;  to  its  instructions 
the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  famil}'  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
move the  little  complaints  which  are  of  continual  occurrence, 
and  the  cler^vman  or  resident  of  a  retired  villafj;e  may  in  com- 
mon  cases  of  illness  be  enabled  to  do  much  good  at  a  small 
expence,  and  even  to  arrest  the  progress  of  more  serious 
disorders  till  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  Considered  in 
this  light  Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide  is  a  most  valuable  per- 
formance. • 


Art.  XI  r. — A  Translation   of  a  Fragment  of  the  eighteenth. 
Book  of  Po/uf^ius,discovered  i)i  the  llJoiiasten/  of  Si .  Uua-^ 

on  Mount  Jtfios.      Bij  the  Count  D' .  J  new  Edition^ 

revised,  corrected  and  augmented  by  the  Author,  aiid 
rendered  into  English  from  the  trench  l^^trdon,  marked, 
edited  in  Eondan.    Svo.     Egerton.      180(1 

WE  are  enemies  to  every  species  of  literary  forgery, 
v/hatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  writer  or  the  meiiL 
of  the  execution.  Jf  we  once  sanctioned  auy  sucli  attempt 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  it  would  be  im  - 
possible  to  say  where  ,we  should  stop,  or  what  violatio:s« 
of  truth  we  might  not,  by  inference,  he  supposed  to  com- 
mend. The  author  of  tlie  preseu-t  work  probably  intended 
to  procure  purchasers  by  the  novelty  of  the  title,  but  tlie  ad- 
mirers of  Polybius  will  find  little  of  that  historian's  mauaer'iri 
the  present  publication.  What  the  drift  of  the  writer  l^iin,s?if 
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is,  is  not  very  clear  ;  except  it  be  to  enforce  the  necessity 
or  a  new  coalition  against  France.  But  this  object  might 
have  been  much  better  answered  without  a  feeble  attempt  to 
*dapt  ancient  characters  and  occurrences  to  what  is  now 
passing  in  the  world.  This  adaptation  is  ngt  very  ingeni- 
ous, and  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  is  not  recommended 
b}  much  force  of  discrinrnation,  solidity  of  reflection  or 
harmony  of  style.  We  will  quote  one  specimen  of  this  coan-. 
position  which  the  author  has  presumed  to  ascribe  to  Poly- 
bius. 

•  The  component  parts  of  this  exterminating  system  of  the  Roman 
(meanuiv  the  French)  government,were,  as  unfolded  by  Hannibal,  an 
earnest  inclination  to  subject  all  ;  a  necessity  for  laying  \vaste  and 
desolating  ;  the  inflicting  ot  misery  on  mankind  ;  a  delight  in  cru- 
elty and  in  humiliaiing;  a  thirst  after  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  an  illicit  gratification  of  every  abandoned  inclination;  an  un- 
rerautir.g  determination  to  perish  rather  than  not  act  up  to  this  sys- 
tem,   and  not    to  survive  the  shame  of  its  failure.' 

If  the  power  of  analysis  consist  in  tautological  confusion, 
this  gentleman  is  a  master  of  the  art. 


Art.    yilll.-^ Elisor's   Independent  Man.  {Concluded  from 

p.  252). 

MR.  Ensor's  disquisitions  on  music  were  last   considered 
by  us.     We  now  come  to  his  remarks  on  the  drama. 

In  his  comparison  of  the  Italian,  French  and  English  stsge, 
some  argumen-ts  are  broughtto  bear  upon  the  furious  Aristote=. 
lians  with  admirable  effect.— Here  our  author  again  touches 
on  the  subject  of  blank  verse,  exactly  as  the  lovers  of  poetry 
\vould  have  him  defend  it,  by  a  paljjable  contradiction.  He 
very  properly  considers  language  approaching  to  common 
discourse  as  best  suited  to  tragedy.  On  this  account  the 
Iambic  of  the  Greeks,  and  blank  verse  of  the  English, 
are  appropriated  to  this  department.  Having  acknovyledged 
blank  verse  to  approach  common  discourse,  he  (lierejore 
talks  of  the  absurdity  of  using  rhyme  for  grave  and  evalted 
poetry.  Adilferentdeduction  might  have  been  expected 
from  our  critic.  And  it  would  have  been  more  seasonable 
had  lie  continued  the  parallel  between  the .  English  and 
Greeks  by  obsei-ving,  that  if  the  verse  adapted  by  them  to 
the  stajye,  be  that  vrhich  is  the  least  removed  from  ordi- 
hary  conversation,  the  most  perfect  poets  of  both  countries 
liave  had  recourse  to  something  more  noble,  refined  and 
harmonious,  for  epic,  descripvive,  elegiac  and  lyric  noetrv.— 
The  following  remark  i?  not   the  lessjust  for  being  dartes^. 
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^  Young  and  Thomson  ^eem  to  me  to  have  written  tra- 
gedies unsolicited  by  nature,  and  unprepared  by  study. 
This  iscorrect—^but  where  has  Young  been  solicited  by  na- 
ture ?  And  in  what  respect  are  his  tragedies  inferior  to  his 
Night  Thoughts  ?  They  are  certainly  more  read  and  admired, 
because  they  have  the  merit  at  least  of  b^ing  written  in  that 
Terse  which  is  appropriate  to  tragedy. 

By  what  inspiratipnwas  Home  induced  to  attempt  tra- 
gedy? Our  author  will  find  few  persons  to  concur  with  him 
in  the  excellence  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  surely 
smart  and  tawdry  common-place. 


/ 


*  Eternal  justice  is  in  tliis  most  just. 

1,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal, 

Believe  me,  Sir, 

The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise; 

Aud  he  who  loVes  not  others,  lives  unblest." 


What  Gray  nieant  by  asserting '  that  the  author  of  Doug- 
las had  retrieved  the  true  language  of  tlragedy^  which  had 
been  lost  two  thousand  years/  it  is  not  easy  to  discover; 
although  it  maybe  as  intelligible  to  others,  as  to  the  author 
of  that  remark. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  disinclined  to  attend  toany  fur- 
ther criticisms  on  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  His  appe- 
tite has  most  likely  been  palled  with  dissertations, criticisms, 
and  glossaries,  which  give  him  a  distaste  for  any  thing  fur- 
ther. Criticism  however  imposes  the  task  of  encountering 
tlull  and  uninteresting  matter;  and  we  expected  but  little  infor- 
mation, and  far  less  pleasure,  front  an  old  and  jaded  subject. 
But  Mr.  Ensor  has  the  art  of  throwing  new  lights  on  whatever 
he  touches.  Much  of  his  criticism  on  Homer  is  offensive  t^ 
our  judgment  or  prejudices.  The  disgust,  evinced  by  our 
critic  at  the  minuteness  of  Homer's  descriptions,  appears 
to  have  been  contracted  from  French  commentators,  whosfe 
notions  of  politesse  were  offended  by  descriptions  of  making  a 
chariot,  of  yoking  horses,  and  of  cookery.  No  people, 
who  have  enjoyed  an  exalted  fame  for  literature,  have  contri- 
buted so  little  to  poetry,  and  are  so  little  calculated  to  enjoy 
it,  as  the  French  ;  none  enter  into  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
antient  and  modern  nations  less  readily. 

If  princes  and  leaders  were  the  cooks  In  Homer's-timet 
cookery  is  immediately  elevated,  and  becomes  d  princely 
accomplishment.  Besides  this,  the  office  of  slaiighterings, 
which  in  our  times  devolves  on  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
conimunity,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  priests;  and  was 
iaccompanied  with  prayiers,  auguries,  and  other  solemni- 
ties.    Art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  although  a  working   cha- 
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riot-maker  may  now  be  excluded  from  epic  grandeur,  in  the 
times  of  old  lie  was  of  consequence  and  dignity,  far  remo- 
ved beyond  ordinary  men.  This  was  but  just — for  to  whom 
could  men  have  been  so  much  indebted,  as  to  those  who 
were  the  inventors  of  machines  useful  in  war  and  peace  r 
Every  invention  had  the  air  of  a  miracle  ;  the  name  of  the 
inventor  was  celebrated  in  song;  the  happy  genius  was  reput- 
ed the  son  of  Vulcan,  Mercury,  or  Apollo.  The  genealogy 
of  a  curious-wrought  cup  or  sceptre  was  preserved  with  the 
name  of  its  god-likem-dker.  Theyoker  of  horses  was  a  person 
by  no  means  despicable.  In  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  estpiire 
generally  met  with  the  entertainment,  and  much  of  the  honour 
which  was  shewn  to  the  knight  whom  he  served.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  many  romances  a-s  accomplished,  and  in  some  he 
has  the  office  of  secretary.  The  charioteer  of  old  however  was 
far  superior  to  his  descendant  the  esquire,  because  he  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  of  battle  equally  with  his  chieftain. — But 
the  management  of  horses  calls  down  censure;  this,  so  far  from 
degrading,  became  another  step  of  promotion.  The  sliepherd, 
and  the  breeder  and  trainer  of  horses  were  no  ordinary  men  ; 
skill  in  managing  them  was  rewarded  b}'  signal  titles  of 
honour; and  the  epithets  of 'equestrian,' and 'tamer  of  horses/ 
vhich  were  synonymous  to  great,  brave,  and  glorious,  were 
conferred  on  nations  and  princes  remarkable  for  their  mar- 
tial disposition. 

After  a  noble  panegyric  on  the  omnipotence  of  Homer's 
geniuSjSome  objections  are  raised  with  good  reason  to  the  in- 
aptness  of  many  similes,  in  reconciling  which  many  a  clear 
head  has  become  confused. 

*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  df  Homer's  nakedness  in  his  similes. 
In  the  third  book  he  compares  Ulysses,  marching  amidst  the  ranks 
of  war,  to  a  well-ticeced  ram  running  through  a  flock  of  sheep.  In 
the  twelfth,  he  compares  the  field,  so  equally  fought  on  either  side, 
to  a  spinster  weighing  wool.  In  the  thirteenth,  he  likens  the  .A.jaxe3 
continuing  to  fight  by  each  other,  to  oxen  ploughing.  In  the  six- 
teenth, he  likens  Myrmidons  rushing  to  battle,  to  wasps  provokeii  by 
idle  boys,  and  slinging  all  they  meet ;  and  the  contention  for  the  bo- 
dy of  Patroclus,  in  the  seventeenth,  he  compares  to  curriers  stretch- 
ing a  besmeared  hide.  The  Odyssey  is  also  replete  with  suck  impcF- 
fect  similes.     He  compares  Ulysses  agitated  r.nd  restleis, 

"   As  when  some  hungry  swain  turns  oft  a  maw 
Unctuous  and  sav'ry  on  the  burning  coals, 
Quick  c.vpedilin;^  his  desired  repast, — 
So  he  from  side  to  side  rwil'd,"  &c. 

*  It  is  obvious,  from  these  instances,  that  Ilornor  was  satisfied  if 
Jjjs  similes  expressed   a  strong  likenesk  in  one   peculiarity  ;  and  thaS 
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he.  had  r.ot  learned  to  select  those  which  at  once  exemplify  and  illus- 
trate. This  is  usual  with  early  writers.  In  the  I'salais,  ht>pot\il  sons 
and  daughters  arc  compared  to  plants  and  corner-stones;  and  God 
is  likened,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions  ot'  that  power  immutable 
and  universal,  to  a  drunkard  bellowing  through  intoxication — "  Then 
J  lie  Lord  awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep,  and  like  a  nifghty  man  ihjct 
ihoutith  by  reason  of  wine,"  &c. 

*  Homer  also  superinduces  circumstances  to  his  similes,  whicfi 
liave  nothing  to  recommend  them.  When  Ajax  kills  Simoisius,  . 
he  compares  his  fall  to  a  poplar,  adding,  '*  which  a  carp6nt*er  cut* 
\vith  his  shining  ax,  that  he  may  form  it  into  felloes  for  th^wheel 
<;f  a  beaiitiful  chariot."  Sometimes,  however,  he  uses  incidental 
circumstances  most  delightfully,  as  when  he  compares  the  wounded 
thigh  of  Menelaus  to  ivory  stained  with  purple  by  a  iMaeonian  wo-> 
man.' 

Virgil  drew  on  all  his  Greek  predecessOi-s,  and  on  Ennius  o^ 
the  Latins,  for  thoughts,  images,  and  events.  In  his  Bu- 
colics we  have  Theocritus,  Hesiod  in  his  Georgics,  the  Odys- 
sey and  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  the  first  six,  and  the  liiad  ia 
the  last  six  books  of  his^neid,  stripped  of  their  remarkahle 
passages,  and  pouring  in  their  contributions  to  aid  his  small 
fund  of  originality.  He  seemed  to  have  reasoned  thus:  if 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  consist  of  forty-eiglit  bocks^ 
are  already  exquisite,  what  effect  must  all  their  excellencies 
produce,  when  compressed  into  a  fourth  of  that  space,  and 
enriched  by  the  storesof  other  poets  ^ 

His  taste,  whicli  was  unerring,  led  him  lo  make  a  ju- 
dicious selection  ;  and  ijie  purity  of  his  language,  and  melo- 
dy of  his  versification  are  almost  unrivalledi 

But  the  vivid  glow  and  freshness  of  the  originals  is  want- 
ing; and  had  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  perished,  there  would 
remain  in  the  iliiieid  internal  documents  sufficiently  strong 
to  prove  that  it  is  but  a  copy. 

On  the  leading  characters  of  the  three  first  epic  poems,  oulr 
author  writes  : 

'  They  who  would  exalt  Virgi!  at  the  expence  of  Homer,  have 
rlwelt  on  the  superiority  of  yEneas  to  Achilles.  Achilles  is  unamia- 
bli>;  yet  he  is,  except  Milton's  Satan,  the  most  tremendous  of  all  po- 
etical persons.  What  are  the  virtues  of  ^^neas  f  Does  he  surpriss 
or  captivate  ouraflections  ?  St.  EvrCrnond  says  he  is  litter  for  a  saint 
than  a  hero;  and  in  some  instances  the  pious  jEneas  is  so  devotiori- 
al,and  ;he  poem  is  so  thronged  with  mysteries,  miracles,  prayers,  de- 
precations, and  oracles,  that  Harduuin,  who  said  that  the  /En^id 
was  fabricated  in  thethirtecn'.h  century,  and  that  JEncas  meant  JesUS 
Christ,  might  have  drawn  an  argument  from  them  to  estabireh  his 
paradox.' 

Of  bis  amour  with  JJido,  he  rerrsfa^ks  ; 

JE  62  . 
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*  To  make  way  for  this  amour  of  the  pious  .^neas,  Crcusa  is  mi- 
raculously lost :  indeed  it  seems  that  she  appeared  merely  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  miracle.  How  miserably  does  Virgil  display  his  hero* 
the  pious  iiEneas,  in  this  affair  with  Dido  !  In  return  for  Dido's  hos« 
pitaiity,  he  debauches  and  then  deserts  her!  What  a  cold-blooded  as- 
sassin of  a  hospitable  woman's  honour  and  life  was  he  !  If  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  imperious  will  of  the  gods,  should  he  not  have  suffered 
anguish  for  his  injuries  to  Dido,  and  for  her  death,  which  he  occasi- 
oned ?  Yet  this  pious  iEneas  did  not  shed  a  tear;  a  sigh  did  not 
transpire  ;  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  had  overslept  himself 
if  Mercury  had  not  disturbed  his  repose.  This  is  the  holy  man,  the 
hero  of  Virgil!  Dante  has  placed  Jason  in  the  height  and  penultimate 
excess  of  hell's  tortures  for  his  conduct  to  Medea:  ^ncas  should 
have  been  his  companion.' 

To  reconcile  this  conduct  with  the  demure  manners  of  the 
impostor,  the  poet  has  intioduced  much  scholastic  suhtlety 
on  fate  and  fiSe-will,  which  never  fails  to  take  oft"  the  delu- 
sion of  his  art. 

The  writer  very  properly  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  tliat 
'  when  a  god  interposes,  all  human  interest  is  ended.'  He 
has  no  objection  to  the  personification  of  virtues  and  vices. 
The  necessity  however  of  any  beings  superior  to  man  is 
questionable:  and  such  agents  can  never  be  introduced 
without  diminishing  the  power  of  human  agency,  in  whicl\ 
we  are  all  concerned,  and  for  which  we  have  a  fellow  feel- 
ing. The  spectre  in  Boccacio's  tale,  which  is  rendered  so  ter- 
rific in  Dryden's  Theodore  and  Honoria,  excites  a  real  in- 
terest, because  he  was  once  as  ourselves,  and  is  still  actuated 
by  the  same  feeliogs  and  passions. 

Tlie  greatest  poet  of  our  own  times  has  disfigured  his  no- 
blest w^ork  by  the  introcuction  of  a  goblin  imp.  It  is  a  ma- 
licious little  being;  but  no  where  shews  his  malice  so  woe- 
fully as  in  attempting  to  spoil  a  beautiful  poem. 

The  following  observations  on  Wilton's  subject  ore  un- 
answerable : 

*  Addison  said  that  Milton's  poem  is  of  universal  interejt.  Tie 
must  mean  universally  interesting  to  Christians ;  for  it  is  founded 
not  on  the  principles  of  nature  anil  reason,  but  on  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  faith. 

'  The  poem  is  deficient  in  interest ;  it  is  a  mystery,  and  its  clii?f 
agents  are  supernatural.  They  who  do  not  participate  our  nature 
'  cannot  influence- our  affections.  Even  Adam  t.nd  Eve  have  httle  al- 
lianca  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  world  ;  ami  \n  some  re- 
spects they  are  more  removed  Ir.iui  them  than  the  angels.  The  poem 
wants  interest  in  another  respect :  not  as  Johnson  supposes,  because 
we  know  the  issue  ;  but  because  the  wholt;  is  under  the  control  im- 
mediately of  God.    When  God  takes  an  ostensible  part,  the  concl^"- 
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sion  is  predestined.     In  these  particulars  Milton's  subject  is  unhap- 
py— 1  (Jo  not  use  a  severer  term  in  rcbpcct  to  the  poet.' 

And  again  : 

'  Having  mentioned  the  imperfections  of  his  subject,  I  proceed 
to  his  errors  in  character.  Many  sentiments  attributed  to  God 
are  most  indecorous.  Sometimes  he  speaks  like  a  school  di- 
vine ;  sometimes  with  pitiful  vengeance,  as  when  he  says  that  he 
created  man  lest  Satan's  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm.  To  represent 
God  littering  his  void  in  thunder,  is  barbarous,  as  are  all  tremend- 
ous representations  of  the  Almighty.  Milton  perhaps  should  not 
have  introduceil  God  into  his  poem  ;  and  certainly  should  not  have 
represented  him  ostensibly  in  conversation,  God  should  either  have 
been  displayed  in  the  Paradise  Lost  through  his  ministers,  as  in  this 
vtjrld  he  is  known  by  his  attributes, — or  he  should  have  been  noti- 
fied mysteriously,  as  Milton  himself  exemplifies  in  God's  applause  of 
Abdici: 

" On  the  sacred  hill 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Ik'fore  the  seat  supreme  ;  from  whence  a  voice 
Krom  'midst  a  golden  cloud,  tiius  mild  was  heard — 
'  Servant  of  God,  well  done,  &c.' '' 

The  critic,  unawed  by  the  great  name  of  the  poet,  persists 
in  reprobating  the  many  and  long  '  flats  of"  thought'  which 
tiitigue  all  patience;  the  confused  essences  of  angels, who  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  male  and  female, aerial  and  corporeal; 
the  bodies  which  when  cut  through,  '  soon  unite  again ;'  the 
sliriiiking  of  earth's  giant  sons  to  pigmies,  and  much  of  the 
business  of  the  poem,  which  debases  the  finer  partfe. 

'  Neither  d<3cs  Milton  honour  the  angelic  host,  when  he  affirms 
Uuit  on  the  gabbling  which  arose  among  the  builders  of  Babel — 
great  laughter  was  in  heaveu,  and  looking  down  to  see  the  hubbub 
sJ range,  6ic.  'I'his  does  not  bccomo  thrones,  dominations,  prince- 
doms, virtues,  powers.' 

The  battle  in  heaven,  in  which  gunpowder  is  invented,  and 

^he  pelting  of  hills  reach  the  boldest  flights  of  travesty— 

*  ?''■    .  .'    . 

Qiiodcunque  oBtcndis  mihi    sic,  incredulus  odi! 

We  were  astonished  to  find  a  defender  in  a  critic  of  such; 
ability,     lie  rtdeenis  his  error  as  follows: 

'  The  Paradisi*  of  Fools,  which  Milton  introduces,  is  evidently 
imitated  from  Aiioslo's  Limbo  of  V^anities.  He  had  translated  some 
part  o|  this  pus^ai^t;  in  irfs  "  Reformation  of  England."  What  suit- 
ed wiili  Orlando,  which  professedly  treated  of"  la>iies,  knights,  and, 
g^iiHiiiitiy,"  was  unbecoming  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  justified  the 
■ugiti/^ofCodtoman.     IMilton's  hiatred  for   the  clergy  prejudiced Jiis 
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ju.'^gment  to  aJmit  this  creature  of  Ariosto's  levity  to  remain  in  his 
porm. 

'  It  might  be  asked, of  what  use  were  the  walls  of  Paradise  ?  Satan 
orerieaped  those  earthly  bounds  ;  and  also,  of  what  use  were  the  g;ites 
of  hell  ?  Satan  forces  his  way  through  them,  on  which  they  remained 
€ver  after  open  wide.' 

And  again  : 

'  There  is  some  confusion,  however,  in  the  following  particulars. 
Satan  an.;  Bechebuh  say  that  ther'  uent  a  fame  in  heaven,  that  God 
ere  long  uitendtd  to  create  beings  equally  favoured  uith  the  sons  of 
heaven.  ;  yet  Go'l  says  that  he  creauil  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
heaven  occasioned  b}  the  fail  ot  the  accused  spirits,  and  to  dash 
their  pride  and  joy  for  man  seduced.  Milton  makes  Raphael  assimi- 
late the  angels  struck  by  lightning  to  timorous  heids,  before  cat* 
tjfi  were  fearful.     These  two  remarks  have  been  miide  by  others.' 

Sometimes  hell  is  light  in  the  extreme,  and  again  it  is 
dark. 


*  jNlilton  was  also  confused  in  his  notions  of  gold.  The  devils  dig 
it  in  hell  ;  that  soil  may  best  reserve  the  precious  bane.  Yet  a  few 
lines  preceding  he  says,  the  pavement  of  heavtn  was  trodden  gold  ; 
and  in  many  places  he  forms  divine  ornaments  of  the  same  metal.' 

The  business  of  the  poem  concludes  with  the  tenth  book. 
Addison  replied  to  this  remark  tliat^'  had  not  Milton  repre- 
sented our  first  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  his  fall  of 
man  wotjld  not  have  been  complete,  and,  consequently  his 
action  would  have  been  imperfect.'  To  this  Mi\  Ensor  re- 
plies : 

*  Such  is  the  language  of  a  lawyer  on  a  title  in  ejectment,  and  not 
of  a  critic  on  epic  poetry.  Paradise  was  lost  to  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  tenth  book,  whether  they  were  driven  from,  or  whether  they  re- 
mained on,  the  territory  cf  Kden.  The  angelic  guardians  had  de- 
parted ;  God  had  ordered  his  ministers  to  produce  various  changes 
on  the  earth,  in  thf  atmosphere,  and  in  the  sky.  They  had  operated, 
and  severely  felt  rain,  ce,  hail,  and  snot:;  distressed  the  land  ;  keen 
%L'inds  shattered  the  spreading  trees  of  Eden  ;  discord  and  antipathy 
distracted  the  beasts  ;  profligacy  and  recrimination  embittered  the 
intercourse  of  Eve  and  Adam.  After  these  changes,  paradise  was 
KO  more.  There  are  innumerable  objections  tt»  these  last  two  books 
fl.s  apart  of  the  Paradise  Lost:  they  are  an  episode  equalling  in  ex- 
tent one  sixth  of  the  whole  poem  :  which  is  excessive.  They  are  an 
episode  by  prophecy,  which  increases  the  fault  of  their  excessive 
extent  :  prophecies  should  be  brief.  They  are  an  episode  appen- 
ded to  the  poem  :  an  episodp  should  be  wrought  into  the  budy 
of  the  composition.' 

Put  science  had,  since  the  days  of  Homer,  tainted  the 
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vernal  freshness  of  language.  And  Milton,  who,  as  Dryden 
well  expresses  it,  '  saw  nature  through  the  spectacles  of 
books,'  seldom  paints  from  the  rapture  of  first  impressions. 
To  praise  his  sublimit}^  would  be  a  waste  of  words.  It  is 
admitted  without  contradiction.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find 
that  '  bent  for  the  pathetic'  in  his  grand  work,  which  is  here 
added  to  his  virtues ;  and  without  which,  the  very  daring  of 
his  flight  through  earth,  heaven,  and  space,  jades  and  wea- 
ries his  reader.  The  situation  of  our  first  parents  is  of  itself 
affecting  in  the  extreme  ;  little  is  added  to  the  distress  by  the 
poet.  To  say  nothing  of  blank  verse,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
asserts  to  be  thought  *  better,  merely  because  it  is  easier,' 
his  language,  according  to  the  same  critic, '  is  harsh  and 
barbarous;'  and  '  in  prose  and  verse  he  had  formed  his  stvle 
on  a  perverse  and  pedantic  principle.' 

The  real  estimation  in  which  a  poet  is  held,  is  not  dis- 
coverable so  much  from  critics,  who  are  his  eulogists  or  cen- 
surers,  nor  from  universal  praise,  which  is  mere  fashion,  as 
from  the  involuntary  appeals  made  by  his  countrjanen,  and 
foreigners  acquainted  witb  the  language,  to  certain  happy- 
expressions,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  delineations  of 
their  own  feelings.  The  dramas  of  Shakespeare  are  an  in- 
exhaustible magazine  of  these  treasures.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  Milton's  subject  were  indisputably  less  frequent ; 
but  they  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved; 
and  few  are  indebted  to  the  Paradise  Lost  for  *  giving  words 
to  sorrow'  at  least. 

After  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  blemishes  of  Milton, 
our  critic,  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  vast  powers,  dwells  at 
length  on  his  excellencies,  from  thence  he  passes  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  three  greatest  epic  poets,  with  which  he  couo 
eludes  the  chapter. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  an  author  who  has  afforded  us  so 
much  entertainment,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  the  public  some  few  detached  passages 
out  of  the  many  that  are  to  be  found  interspersed  through 
his  volumes,  remarkable  for  their  neatness  or  sense.  Some 
of  these  are  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  ;  which,  with  the 
anecdotes,  are  mostly  borrowed  from  other  sources,  but  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  this  writer  to  the  subjects  from  which 
they  seem  naturally  to  spring.  They  are  portable  to  the 
memory  from  their  brevity,  and  pleasing  from  the  language 
in  which  they  are  couched.  The  following  are  submitted 
as  instances : 

On  grace. 
*  Grace  is  royalty  without  force.' 
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On  the  confidence  of  true  friendship. 
'Talking  with  a  friend  is  thinking  aloud.' 

On  the  litillty  of  f^istory, 
^  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  e:^amples.' 

On  being  injured  by  a  friend^  Mr.  E.  applies  from  Euripides. 

*  Forgetfulness  is  part  of   memory.' 

The  same  thought  was  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  Greek 
epigram,  which  we  have  seen  thus  translated: 

'All  hail,  Remembrance,  and  Forgetfulness  : 

Trace,  Memory,  trace  whate'er  is  sweet  ox  kind  ; 

When  friends  forsake  us,  or  mibfortunes  press, 
Oblivion,  raze  the  records  from  our  mind.' 
On  vanity. 

*  The  vain  man  thinks  thai  every  one  regards  his  person  ;  that  all 
make  his  actions  the  theme  of  their  discourse,  like  a  king  spoken  o£ 
by  some  French  travellers  :  this  august  monarch  governed  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea;  his  throne  was  a  block  of  wood  ;  his  canopy,  anumbtella  j 
his  guards,  four  men  with  hedge  stakes :  he  asked  his  visitprs,  "  Am 
J  much  spoken  oi  in  France  r" ' 

Onfalsehuod. 

*  Philosophers  and  moralists  dwell  on  its  abomination  ;  and  who 
has  not  sounded  the  praises  of  truth  ?  Even  an  African  mother, 
whose  son  was  wounded  in  resisting  the  Moors,  while  mourning  over 
him,  spoke  its  praise,  exclaiming,  "  He  never  told  a  lie,  no,  never."  ^ 

On  political  Independence. 

*  Faction  and  fanaticism  are  allietl  in  many  respects,  and  princi- 
pally^  as,  in  both,  every  opponent  is  a  daemon,  and  every  coadjutor 
sanctified.' 

Definition  of  sophistry. 

*  By  sophistry  I  ipean  so  intimate  an  intrigue  between  truth  and 
error,  that  the  argument  is  a  tissue  of  both.' 

On  the  light  which  one  study  throws  on  another. 

*  How  captivating  are  all  those  (studies)  which  display  the  afiinity 
of  the  sister  arts,  or  shew  the  alliance  of  those  less  obviously  cor'- 
iiected  !  It  is  like  the  pleasure  which  friends  receive,  when  they 
find    that  relationship  is  superadded  to  amity.' 

On  depreciating  human  nature^ 

*  I  shall  satisfy  m-yself  with  the  words  of  Wilberforce,  who  says, 
*'  that  man  has  fallen  from  his  high  original,  and  that  he  is  rotten  to 
the  very  core,"  &c.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  debasing,  unsocial  sen- 
tence. He  who  believes  that  himself  and  all  others  are  thus  exetra- 
bly  depraved,  cannot  love  his  neighbour; for  he  must  hate  himself.' 

On  dress  in  females. 

*  The  taste  which  J  recommend,  contrasted  with  what  I  condemn; 
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^iffersas  the  statue  of  unsullied  marble  from  the  hands  of  Phidias,and 
^lie  same  statue  besnieared  with  gol,d  by  the  command  of  Nero.' 

Such  arelhe  blemishes  and  beauties  which  occurred  to  us 
in  reading  and  considering  this  most  learned  and  important 
work.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  our  author's  opinions  on  a 
certain  point  had  not  been  made  public  through  the  medium 
of  so  much  good  sense  on  other  subjects.  He  has  doubtless 
a  right  to  think  for  himself,  but  is  by  no  means  entitled  to 
the  privilege  ofdisseminating  his  opinions,  whether  convey- 
ed in  insidious  hints  or  arguments,  to  the  detriment  of  a  be- 
lief more  precious  than  all  knowledge  ;  a  belief  in  which  the 
pnly  sure  comfort  and  liope  is  to  be  found. 


Art.  XIV. — The  Old  Testament  illustrated  :  being  Expli- 
cations of  remarkable  Facts  and  Passages  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  tchich  have  been  objected  to  by  Unbelievers^ 
and  the  proper  understanding  ofzehich  may  be  rendered 
(conducive  to  a  further  Acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  In  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  young  Persom 
By  Samuel  Parker.  Cr.  Svo;  6s.  Crosby  and  Co,     1805, 

WHEN  an  author  expresses,  as  is  here  done  in  the  pre-* 
flice,his  wish  *  that  free  enquiry  may  prevail  more  and  more, 
our  features  relax  into  a  smile  at  the  repetition  of  so  cantyand, 
in  this  age  and  country,  so  ridiculous  a  sentiment.  It 
might  really  be  conceived  thatMr.Parkcrhad  '  fallen  on  evil 
days,  and  with  darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round,* 
and  not  on  those  wHiich  verify  the  seemingly  vain  yet  noble 
description  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Roman  hi s-s- 
torians,  *  Rara  temporum  felicitas ;  ubi  tentire  quae  velis 
^  dicere  quae  sentias.  Sec'  (Tacitus.)  The  period  of  free  en- 
quiry is  now  arrived,  and  no  opposition  can  arise  to  check 
it  except  when  it  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
pede rather  than  facilitate  its  legitimate  object — the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  truth. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  these  remarks  can  possibly  be 
■mistaken,  or  that  we  can  for  a  moment  be  considered  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  the  advocates  of  general 
liberty;  but  we  are  indeed  vexed  to  see  this  sickly  senti- 
iTient,  this  flippancy  of  language,  this  nonsensical  jargon 
bandied  about  either  vvilh  no  good  meaning,  or  at  best  with 
none  at  all.  If  it  have  qo  meaning,  it  is  unworthy  of  notice;  if 
it  have  any,itis  an  insinuation  that  our  countrymen  have  not 
yetexercised  a  sufficient  freedom  of  investigaiioH,and  is  there- 
fore as  contena|Hible  for  its  ignorance  as  remarkable  for  its 
falsehood. 
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Libertas,  qua;  sera  tamen  respexit  inertem, 

vs\]]  be  the  motlo  of  the  repubhc  of  letters  in  tliis  island  v.ilh 
lii05e  alone,  who  are  nnacquaintetl  with  hlerary  iiislory,  or 
usiable  lo  appreciaty  literary  exertion. 

,  Most  of  the  ohjections  which  liave  been  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent controverted  passuj^es  of  the  Ok)  Testament  are  here 
brouglit  btfore  us,  and  some  information  may  be  obtained 
frosi)  the  answers  to  be  found  in  tliis  compiUition  ;  yet  it 
mast  be  regretted  tliat  we  discover  too  often  a  deficiency  of 
spirit,  a  want  of  that  confidence  which  belongs  to  a  man 
who  is  assured  of  the  veracity  of  the  cause  iie  undertakes  to 
defend.  Modesty,  where  it  is  real,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
chamcterisfcics  of  truth,  but  the  thick  folds  of  intidehly  are 
net  to  be  pierced  by  ditiidence  or  hesitation. 

•  li  is  said  that  the  earth  b'ears  inany  marks  of  the  transaction? 
vLk'h  are  recordfd  in  ihe  Hebrew  scripturts.'      p.  2. 


*  Tlie  labours  of  critics  have  doubtless  done  much  towards  re- 
riicviug  objections  uhich  have  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  account 
ef  the.  crcatior,  _\ct  perhaps  it  will  be  thouL;lit  that  difticuhies  still 
SfRjain.  Probably  the  narration  is  to  be  considered  as  adapted  to 
vulgar  apprehensions  rather  than  as  philosophicaily  just.  But 
thnugh  we  Ri:ike  this  concession,  yet  ue  must  acknowledge  that  we 
have  no  history  of  the  creation  so  ancient  or  so  credible.'      p.  13. 

*  If  we  impartially  examine  these  psalms  or  odes,'  (i/ e.  those 
©fDuvrd),  '  I  think  they  will  tend  to  confnin  our  belief  in  the  di« 
TJne  authority  of  the  Jewish  religion.'     p.  277« 

Is  this  the  tone  and  dignity  of  truth?  Is  this  the  language 
whitii  is  to  Goniiru)  the  waverintr,  and  reclaim  the  inlidel  ? 

We  must  express  a  hope  that  Mr.  Parker  rill  re-cast 
liis  tboucrhts.and  inform  him  at  the  same  time  that  we  think 
a  work  of  half  the  bulk  wcjuld  be  better  calculated  lor  those 
into  whose  hands  the  present  is  likely  to  fall — '  the  young 
people  statedly  alceiiding  at  the  meeting  house  near  the  west 
gale,  Lewes.' 

Ar.T.  XV. — Hislori/  of  iht  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Btl' 
g/an  Republic,  inilil  the  Revolution  under  Philip  IP  in- 
'cliidiug  a  Dttuil  of  the  priinari/  Causes  of  that  nieinor- 
iible  Event.  Pnun.  the  Gerniun  Original  of  Prederic 
Schiller.  Bi/  'ikouicis  Home.  8ro.  4s.  Od.  Coxhead. 
lwS07. 

IN  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of  civil  liberty 
arusc   iti  the  United  Provinces    of  the    rsetherlandi.      Ti.e 
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whole  force  of  the  then    mighty   monarchy  of  Spain   wa^ 
employed  in  its  extirpation  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other   instan- 
ces, the  spirit  of  freedom  was  rather  augmented   than    sup- 
pressed by  the  attempts    which   were    made  to  smother  or  to 
extinguish    the   geuial   flame.     The  author  of  the    present 
work  gives  a  rapid,  and  sometimes  not  ver)?  clear  or  disMnct 
sketch  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  from  the  monarchy   of  Spain.     Clearness   of 
narration  is  the  first  excellence  in   history  ;    but    we    olten 
find  m  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  a  lucid  ar- 
rangement of   particulars   and  detail   of  facts,  only    a  ievr 
scattered  notices,  which  are  buried  in  a  mass  of  political  or 
moralobservations.     We  have  a  dearth   of  information,  but 
a  rich  harvest  of  reflections.     Instead    of  transactions  em« 
bodied  in  a  palpable  form,  and  in  all  their  characteristic  per- 
sonalities, we  are  rather  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  ab- 
stractimis,  which  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to,  and   ex- 
cite but  a  faint  idea  of  the  original  event.     A  narrative,    iii 
order  to  be  clear,  ought  to  be  circumstantial  without   being 
prohx.     Prolixity  can  be  avoided  only  by   a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  features  of  every 
transaction;  by  the  omission  of  those  circumstances,  vvhich 
would  only  encumber  the  narrative,  without  elucidating   the 
fact,  and  by  the  retention  of  such  as  principally  fix   the  at- 
tention and  heighten  the  interest. The  historian  should  know 
how  to  select  and  to  compress ;  and   at    once  to  be  general 
and  minute.     An  enumer.ttion  of  too  manj'^  particulars  may 
serve  only  to  perplex  tiie  reader  in  a  labyrinth  of  detail  ;  and 
too  few  must  leave  the  narrative   destitute  of  characteristic 
resemblance  and  local  or  personal  animation.     In  the  present 
work  of  Schiller,  the  narrative  does  not  appear  to  be   suftici- 
ently  circumstantial  ;  and  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
period  which  he  describes    before    they    took    ti)is  work   in 
hand,  will  not  be  much  edified  by  the  perusal.     T!ie  diction 
is  often  flowery,  with  several  instances  of   bad  taste, .some  of 
which   perhaps    belong   to    the  translation,    but    of  which 
others  seem  to  be  faithfully  copied  from  the    original.     The 
translation  however  is  on  the   whole    far   from  being   badly 
executed  ;    and,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  translat- 
ing from    the  German,' we  are  not  unwilling  to  bestow  on  it 
a  considerable  share  of   praise. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  house  of  Burgundy  became 
sovereigns  of  the  greatesit  part  of  the  JSetiieriands.  By  the 
marriiige  of  Mary,  the  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bald^ 
with  INlaximilian,  the  third  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic^ 
those  fine  and  flourishing  provinces  were  add<d  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  xUistria.     Philip  the  Fair^  who   was 
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Ih^  issue  of  this  union,  acquired,  in  right  of  his   wife,  the 
powfrful   monarchy  wliich    had  been  founded   by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  ;  and  on  Charles  the  fifth,    the  son  of   Philip 
fey  his  Spanish  queen,  devolved  the  rich  inheritance  of  Spain, 
«f  the  two  Sicilies,  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Netherlands  were  at  this  time  the  focus  of  industry  and 
thtmartof  comimerce.     Here  manufactures  flourished,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  monarch  was  increased  more  by    itie   du« 
ties  which  he  derived  frjni  the  exertions  of  this  active    por- 
tit>n  of  his  subjects,  than  by  the   possession  of  the   Spanish 
mines.     Commerce  cannot  flourish  without  civil  liberty  ;  and 
these  countries,  which  were  the  most  commercial,  were   also 
the    most   free  of  any    in    Europe.     The    authority  of  the 
SovereiQn  was  limited  bv  the  laws  :   and   no   wars  could  be 
carried  on,  no  taxes   levied,   and    no  foreigners    introduced 
into  the  administration  of  public    afi'airs,  without   the   con- 
currence of  the  three    estates,    composed  of   the 'nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  tow ns.     The   provinces    were  very  jea« 
Ions  of  their  liberty    and    their  privileges,    which   however 
proved  but  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
and  of  his  sun.     The  JSeiherlands,  which  had  been  able  to 
maintain  tlieir  independence  under  the  house   of  Burgundy, 
lost  their  consequence     when    they   became  a  subordinate 
PJeniber  of  the  Spatiish  monarch}-.     Charles  was  intent    on 
fendering  their  force  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  ambition, 
attd  consequently  was  little  inclined  to    respect  those  privi-r 
Jeges  which  opposetl  any  obstacle  to   his  designs.     The   se- 
%'era]  provinces  possessed   distinct   privileges    and   dift'erent 
forms  of   adiTi!n!!-.>tratiorj,  which   gave  a  com{)lexity    to    the 
movement  oi    tlie  wh(^]e,  not  at  all  favourable  to   that  unity 
of  operation    which  Charles  desired.       But  Charles  acted 
^'ith  more  circumspection  and    less    ferocity   than   his    son. 
Conscious  that  the   g.uns  of  commerce    must     redound   to 
the  increase  of   his  revenue,  and  that  commerce   could   not 
flcjurish  without  some   j"H>rtion    of   civil    liberty,    he  did  not 
*iola!e  the  frtedoiii   of   his   Hatavian   and    riemish    subjects 
H'ilh  the  same  undistingLiishing  violence  as  Philip,  whose  bi- 
gotry often    prevented  him    from  discerning  that  course   of 
action,  which  hib  p(;lic-v  would  otherwise  have  prescribed. 

Civil  and  religious  Itberty  ar^-  intimately  connected.  Both 
hnply  the  ireedom  ot  the  will  :  and  all  unnecessary  re- 
Stiaiuts  on  that  freeuom  must  deteriorate  the  character,  and 
^t  the  individual  to  be  a  slave.  The  thraldom  of  the  mind' 
Hill^soou  generate  that  of  the  body  ;  and  the  first  safe  step 
towards  political  emancipation,  must  be  the  emanci])ation.  op 
she  mind  fro;.u  those  terrors  or  prejudices,  wh.ch  prevent  tht». 
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freedom  of  ks   asrencv.     What   is   calkd   the  reformation) 

<vhich  produced  a  greater  freedom  ot  opinion    in    rehgiou* 

matters,  was  accompanied  with  greater  boldness  of  politicf^l 

research.     Men  became  more  conscious  of  the  real  <ligoity 

of   human  nature;  and  the  more  insight  they  obtained  iin<j 

the  true  genius  of  that  doctrine,  which  represents   all  m-jfj^, 

kind  o^n  the  same  level  of  a  humble  dependance  on  the  Father 

of  mercies,  the  more  they  felt  the  flame  of  freedom  glowin,^ 

in  their  breasts.     The  Hrst  seeds  of  the  reformation   iri   \\\q 

Low  Countries, were  dispersed   by  the  protestant  merchant'?, 

who  had  formed  an  establishment  at  Antwerp  and   Amsief 

dam.     Many  of  the  Belgic  nobility  received  th6ir  educaliofi 

at  Geneva,  where  they   imbibed    the    doctrines   of  Calvin, 

The  diffusion  of  these  doctrines  was  greatly    promoted  by 

that  varied  intercourse^which  the  relations  of  commerce  en* 

couraged.     In  a  community    where  commerce   flourished, 

the  vices  of  the  monastic  in-ililulionsj,  vvp.ich   are  favoMrafeJ* 

to  beggary  and  idleness,  must  have    been   readily   perceivigd 

and  severely  condemned.     The  reformed  religion,  which  wai 

entirely  hostile  to  the    spirit   and   the  design   of  such  e*ta- 

bhshments,  was  therefore  in  unison  with  the  public  opinion 4 

and  the   late  invention  of   the  typographical  art,    facililat«e4 

the  circulation  of  the  arguments,  satires, and  lampoons  which. 

were  produced  in  a  continually  increasing  abundance  against 

the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church.  Thus  there 

was  acontinual  and  multiplied  accession  of  proselytes  to   th« 

new  doctrine.    Charles  made  every  effort  to  maintain  the  cre« 

dit  of  the  old  faith,  and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  new* 

But  the  truths,  which  had  once  been  divulged,  could  not  rea* 

dily    be  suppressed;  and  the  errors,  which  had  been  expo* 

sed,  could  not  easily    regain  their   original   authority.     Tn® 

fires  of  persecution  were  lighted  up,   but  without  producing 

the  effect  which    was  expected.     Severe  prohibitiofis,  ac* 

companied  with  heavy  penalties,  were  issued  against  th^  pe*- 

rusal  of  the  scriptures,  against  public   and  private  convex* 

tides,  and  against  all  discourses   on   the  topic  ofrehgion. 

Whoever  was  convicted  of  cherishing  the  new  opinions  w?is 

dismissed  from   his  employments;  and  those  who   dissenij, 

nated  heresies,  were  put  to  death.     The   men  were  hmf^  fs 

beheaded,  and  the  women  buried  alive.     But  Charles,  ijndUJj? 

that  thesemeasures  were  iosufficient  to  prevent  the  dissemijjft- 

tion  of  the  nevt^  doctrines,  had  conceived  the  design  of  intra=- 

ducing  into  the  Netherlands  that  all-powciful  instrument  of" 

religious   uniformity,    the  Spanish    inquisition.     The    njer« 

mention  of  this  infernal  engine  of  spiritual  oppression  sprfiifl 

a  general  alarm  throughout  the  tx)untiy.     Tlit;  bnsv  hum  £i( 
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trade  was  stil],  the  manufactures  were  deserted,  and  every 
face  presented  the  features  of  despair.  Had  not  Charles 
abandoned  his  project,the  ruin  of  the  country  mustinfalUbly 
have  ensued. 

But  in  the  other  provinces,  this  institution  prevailed  in  all 
its  merciless  fury,  and  it  is  computed  that  during  the  reign 
of  Charles,  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
sacrificed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions. 

Still  the  flame   of  rebellion,  which  raged   so    furiously 
during  the  government   of  Philip,  was    kept  under   during 
that  of  Charles.     The  discontent  of  his  subjects  was  in  some 
measure  mitigated  by  the  great  events  of  his  reign,  which, 
if  they   did    not    conciliate   love,    commanded   admiration. 
The  manners  and  conduct  of  Charles,  at  the   same   time, 
tended, notwithstanding  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  his  administra- 
tion, to  ingratiate  him  with   the  inhabitants   of  the  Nether- 
lands.    He  had  been  born  among  them  ;  and   he  had    con- 
ceived a  predilection  for  their  language,  manners  and  cus- 
toms.    The   habits  of  his  domestic  life  were  more  agreeable 
to  theirs,   than  to  those  of  his  Spanish    subjects.     He  con- 
versed with    them   with  a  sort  of  affectionate   familiarity ; 
and   their  hearts    were   often    won  by  the  courteous  and 
obliging   facility  of  his  address,  when    they    were  on   the 
point  of   being  totally  alienated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  measures.      Charles,    when  he  renounced   the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands   in  favour  of  his  son,  would 
gladly  have  transferred  to    him  the  affections  of  the  people. 
At  the  awful  solemnity  of  his  abdication,  he  earnestly  re- 
commended to  him   the  paternal  care  of  these  countries  as 
the  richest  jewels  of  the   crown.     The   ambition   ol   Philip 
was  not  less  rapacious  than  that  of  his  father,  but  it  was 
not  so  much   restrained  by  the  sensations  of  humanity,   or 
even  the  considerations  of  an  enlightened  policy.  A  religious 
bigotry  had  entirely  frozen  up  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart  j 
and  not  one  tender  sensation  was  admitted   into  his   bosom 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  intolerance.     His  notions  of  the 
regal  dignity  were  exalted  far  above  the  level  of  reason,  and 
of  common  sense;  and  he  conceived  the  people   as   if  boru 
for  no  other   purpose  than  to  gratify  the  ambition    of  the 
prince.     As  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  he  did  not  inherit 
any  of  his   father's  predilection  for   the    native  vivacity  or 
unreserved   manners  of  his  Flemish  subjects.     A  monastic 
education  liiid  tended  to  extinguish  all  the  social  sympathies, 
and  to  communicate  a  degree  of  austerity  to  1iis    sentiments 
and  manners,  which  rendered    him  an  object  of  terror   and 
repugnance  to  his  people.     Supposing   his  religious   intole- 
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ranee  to  be  consecrated  by  the  expre?<;  sanction  of  the 
Deitv,  those  measures  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecution 
which  would  have  revoked  every  unvitiated  heart,  fjei;;une 
with  him  a  iiialter  ofconsciencCj  and  instead  ot'excititig  re- 
morse they  commanded  his  unmingled  approbation.  Wisen 
his  conduct  v;as  most  cruel,  he  probably  lliouglu  it  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Father  of  mercies. 

in  vain  did  Charles  endeavour  to  render  iiis  son  an  object 
of  affection    to  the  Flemings.      There    was  nothing  in  the 
manners  or  deportment  of  Philip  at   all    calculated   to  pro- 
mote this  end.     He  could  not   condescend   to  practise   any 
even  of  the  ipost  easy  methods  of  obtaining  popularity.  Con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  Spanish   attendants,    hardly   any 
native    of    the     JSetherlands    could    obtain   access    to   bis 
person.      His  countenance  was  overspread    with  a  sullen 
gloom,  which  was  not  relieved  by  one  ray   of  complacency 
at  all  the  tokens  of  respect  which  he  received,  and  expres- 
sions of  joy  with  which  he  was  saluted.     The  hanghly  car- 
liage  of  the  son  was  contrasted  with  the  familiar  courtesy 
of  the  father  ;  and  tlie   Flemings  could  insliiute  no  compa- 
rison between  them,  which  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles.     Their  affections  were  irrecoverably   es- 
tranged by  the  appearance  of  Philip  ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  unanimously  excited,  not  more  by  the  love  of  liberty, 
than  by  the  personal   hatred   of  the  sovereign,  to  resist  the 
unconditional  tyranny,   which  they  saw  that  he  meditated  to 
establish. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first  part  of 
his  imperial  power  which  Charles  resigned.  The  ceremo- 
ny took  place  at  Brussels  in  the  presence  of  a  solemn  con- 
vocation. When  Charles  had  concluded  his  address,  *  Phi- 
Jipdropt  upon  bis  knee  before  him,  seized  his  hand,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  and  received  his  paternal  blessing.  A  tear  stole 
from  his  eyelids  for  the  last  time.  All  the  by  slanders 
wept.  It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten,'  After  i'hi- 
lip  had  taken  the  ccronation-oalh  and  received  the  l)0- 
m age  of  the  state,  Charles  the  iifih  abraidoned  his  palace 
atBrussels  and  retired  to  a  private  house,  wlience  he  depaited 
to  end  his  turbulent  and  ambitious  life  in  the  silence  and 
penance  of  a  monastery. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  on  tlie  accc'-'i'^n  of 
Philip  comprehended  the  four  duchies  of  Brabant,  Jjimhnrq-, 
.  Luxemburg  and  Guelders:  the  seven  provmccs  of  Artol^, 
of  Hennegau,  of  Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland  r,nd 
Zealand;  the  rfiargraviate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  five  lord- 
ships of  Friesland,  IvIechelD,  Utrecht,    Overyssel    and    Gro- 
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ningen  ;    comprising   a   country,   which,    in  industry  and 
riches,     was    not    inferior   to  any   European  state.       But 
the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  his   reU- 
gious   bigotry,  soon  occasioned  the   loss   of   this  valuable 
appetidage  to  his  crown.      The  character  of  a  sovereiga 
usually  affords  the  most  certain  clue  to  the  events  of  his  reign^ 
The  education  of  Pliilip  had  stifled  or  extirpated  those  social 
sympathies,  the  seeds  of  which  are  planted  by  nature  in  the 
bosom  of  man.     The  vacuity  of  his  mind  was  occupied  only 
by  a  narrow  selfishness  or  a  domineering  superstition.     The 
i)eity  whomhe  worshipped  was  a  merciless  being,  the  object 
of  his  fear  rather  than  of  his  love.     His  political  creed  was  in 
unison  with  his  religious,  and  both    were  equally  adverse  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,     Charles  was  intolerant ;  but  his 
intolerance  was  often  restrained  by  considerations  of  policy 
and  views  of  interest.     But  the  intolerance  of  Philip  was  not 
of  this  variable  kind  ;  it  was  a  fixed  rule  of  action    and  a  per- 
manent principle  of  belief.     Charles  was  governed  more  by 
*a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  present  interest;    Philip  was 
a  slave  to  the  prej  udices  of  his  education,  and  the  suggestions 
of  his  priests.     JN'ot  at  all  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  the  opinions  or  determining  the   volitions   of  the 
mind,  he  imagined  that  his  dogmatic^a^  only  was  necessary 
to  produce  an  unvarying  uniformity  of  belief.      The  edicts 
of  his  father  against  heresy  were  enforced  with  unmitigated 
cruelty;  and  the  Spanish   inquisition   was   introduced    into 
the  Netherlands  witii    all  its    concomitants   of  horror   and 
despair.     Cardinal  Ximenes  was  the  founder  of  this  barba- 
rous institution,  which  was  supported  by  the  monarch  as  the 
most  powerful  engine  of  avarice  and    oppression.      It  con- 
jerred  on  the  prince  an  absolute   power   over  ihe  lives    and 
treasures  of  his  subjects^     Its  principal  object  was  to  fetter 
the  free  agency  of  the  mind,    and  to  stop  that  i)rogress   of 
discussion,  which  seemed  equally  inimical  to  the  altar  and  to 
th:i  throne.  But  the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal,  which 
at  once  suspended  all  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  filled  every 
circle  with  suspicion  and  dismay,  could  not  be  endured  by   a 
people  whose  habits  were  commercial  and    whose  spirit  was 
independent.  A  revolt  ensued,  which  finally  caused  the  sepa- 
ration of  seven  provinces  I'rom    the  Spanish  monarchy,    and 
added  another  proof  to  this  memorable  truth,  that  the  force    . 
vt  opinion  is  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  force  of  arms  ! 
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Art.  XVI.-— ^  Splech  on  the  Character  6ftht  Right  Honour* 
able  William  Pitt,  delivered  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  December  17,  1806^  By  William  Edvmrd 
Pretiyman  Tomline.    Second  Edition,  4to.  Evans.     1806, 

THIS  speech  is  evidently  well  intended,  and  strictly  con- 
forms with  thg  newest  and  most  approved  receipts  for  making 
aji  academical  declamation.  The  following  instances  oi 
beautiful  aphorisnis,  and  of  that  daring  originality  of  thought 
which  pervades  twenty-three  pages  quarto,  are  submitted  fpt 
universal  admiration. 

1 .  A  profound  remark  with  which  Mr.  Tomlin^  is  gifted 
at  the  opening : 

^  All  it)(juiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  great  and  illustri- 
ous men  is  always  interesting  and  instructive;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  person  to  whom  this  observation  more  justly  applies, 
than  to  Mr.  Pitt.'       j, 

2.  Another  profound  remark,  reasoning  thereon,  with  a 
beautiful^  though  ^nforpseen  deduction  from  the  same: 

^  By  his  efforts,  that  confederacy  was  formed,  which,  had  it  jbeen 
properly  directed,  might  have  contributed  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  J  and  its  want  of  success  waso^ving  to  causes  pver  which  he 
cpulil  have  iio  controul.  The  merit  of  this  last  measure  of  Mr, 
Pitt's  government  is  but  too  evidpnt  from  the  consequences  its  failure 
has  produced  ;  and  the  treaties  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his 
political  wisdom,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
in  foreign  courts.' 

S.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  concluding  sear 
tence,  which,  as  it  far  transcends  the  general  tenor  of  the 
performance,  should  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  cor- 
rected theme  of  some  school-boy. 

'His  body  js  buried  in  peace,  honored  by  the  mournful  tribute 
of  a  grateful  people:  his  fame  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
Jjnip.ce  ;  it  shall  never  cease  to  shine,  unsullied,  above  the  transient 
mist?  of  earth-born  envy  ;  and  He  who  was  his  guide  through  life, 
and  hh  hope  and  consolation  in  death,  will  proclaim  it  in  heavenlj 
|lory.'  •         ■         '  ■  ■•  •  ■■         ■    ^^  ^ 
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JNtI*'.  ft.'^A  ScntPfit  acTimoifed  hy  tfte  Cirrnnrstanifei  ef  the  fate- 
glorious  and  deciiite  P'ictory  obtained  by  the  British  Pfeet  under 
the  Cammaird  of  Lord  Viscount  Neisort,  aver  the  Combinerl'  anditfOnr 
numerous  Forces  of  France  and  Spain,  off  Trafalgar ,  on  Monday 
2\st  October y  1805.  Delivered  on  board  his Majtstj^'s Ship  Britan" 
ttia,  at  SeOy  on  Swtday,  Sd  Nov.  1805.  By  LawraiiX  HaUoran^ 
D.D.    Chaplain  of  the  said  Ship.      4^o.  2i.  6if.  (jardiner.  1806. 

THE  present  sermon,  which,  though  preached  long  since,  has 
only  just  reached  us,  would  have  needed  no  particular  notice  after 
the  great  number  we  have  reviewed  on  the  same  subject,  had  it  not 
been  the  work  of  one  who  '  was  honor*!  with  the  friendship  of  thp 
illustrious  hero'  to  whose  memory  it  is  •  most  affectionately  devoted/ 
\i  is  written  to  celebrate  a  riational  advantage,  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  a  deep  j^nse  of  our  national  los-,  and  with  a  degree  of  feeling 
which  we  are  not  inclined  to  wound  by  any  censure  of  petty  faults 
tnd  imperfeetioi^s, 

ARt".  18.— /i  Sermon  preached  before  the  t-ord^  Spiritual  and  Tern,' 
poral  in  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  on  Friday  Jan.  30,1807. 
JBy  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  4tQ.    Is.  Rivingtons.    1807. 

THE  sermon  appoint&l  to  be  preathed  before  the  House  of  Lords 
pn  the  30th  of  Jan.,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some  years,  it 
was  his  m/ijebty's  pleasure  should  be  revived  this  year,  and  Dr.  Bur- 
gess wajcallert  upon  to  fulfil  this  service.  He  inculcates  the  neces- 
iiry  of  national  repentance,  and  very  properly  obberves  that  it  can 
be  produceil  only  by  the  repentance  or  individuals.  The  style  will 
not  detract  from  the  reputation  which  the  author  has  acquired  as  » 
scholar,,  but  we  think  he  appears  now  and  then  to  be  destitute  of  his 
wonted  vigour,  and  the  arrapgement  is  not  very  pbvioiis. 

The  following  passage  excited  our  attention  ; 

*  In  all  countries  laws  were  instituted  in  support  of  religion  an»l 
iBoratity,  of  civjl  and  social  rights.  The  la\vs  of  a  christian  people 
should,  therefore,  never  be  at  variance  with  the  lav>'S  of  the  gospel. 
Yet  in  this  country  there  exists  more  than  one  law  diiectly  contrary 
^o  thp  word  of  Qod,  and  none  more  flagrantly  so  than  that  by  which 
a,  crifne,  which  God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  mortal  sins,  is  reduced 
to  the  class  of  civil  misdemeanours;  a  crime  vvhich  God  has  sentenced 
^o  explusion  from  heayen,  is  tolerated  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  We  re- 
proach, and  justly,  the  church  of  Rome  for  its  salp  of  indulgencies 
and  pardons  j  yet  by  an  inconsistency  which  is  disgraceful  to  our 
jaws,  the  punishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  offences  against  religion 
and  morality,  (and  which  in  rnany  other  polities  has  been  punished 
Vf\\t\  (death  or  iufaniy)  is  commuted  for  money,' 
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Art,  19. — Oriental  Customs,  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures bv  an,  explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners 
of  tht  Eastern  Nations  and  especially  the  Jews,  therein  alluded  to. 
Collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Travelers,  and  the  most  eminent' 
Critics.  By  Samuel  Burd$r.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  9*-  Williams  and 
Smith.    1807. 

THE  author  has  here  per frrtrned  an  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  by  presenting  the  pubh'c  with  a  work  at  once  cheap, 
entertaining  and  instructive.  The  purchasers  are  requested  to  cancel 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  which  came  out  some  time  ago, 
and  to  insert  the  new  one  here  annexed. 

^RT.  20.*—^  Charge  to  the  Clergy  at  the  primary  Visitation  in  the 
Month  of  August  I8O6,  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Godi, 
Samuel,  by  Divine  Permission,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  As»ph.  itc 
Is.    lialchard.  I8O6. 

THIS,  the  last  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  St.  Asaph,  by 
Dr.  Horsley,  their  late  bishop,  bears  evident  ifiternal  marks  of  the 
hauteur,  which  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  that  prelate.  In 
biblical  literature  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  equal  to  him,  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  acknowledge  that  the  consciousness  of 
superior  talent  often  rendered  him  siipercilious  and  over-bearing. 
The  principal  points  discussed  in  this  charge,  are  the  irregular  prac- 
tices which  prevail  among  the  clergy,  of  engaging  curates  to  officiate 
without  a  licence  from  the  bishop  :  'for  this  fault,' says  Dr.  W.'- 1  shall 
proceed  against  the  curate  till  I  compel  him  to  desist  from  officiat- 
ing :'  the  *  ignorance  of  the  clergy  respecting  the  marriage  act,'  is  the 
next  subject  of  consideration  ;  and  a  recommendation  is  added  to 
the*  Clergyman's  Assistant.'  The  last  subject  adverted  to,  is  the 
present  stale  of  religion  and  of  religious  sects  in  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph.  On  this  head  the  bishop  speaks  with  unusual  moderation, 
advising  his  auditors  not  to  interfere  in  the  pulpit  with  the  tenets  of^ 
the  dissenters. 

'  Indeed  it  may  seem  strange,  that  any  one  who  has  gone  deep 
enorigh  in  the  subject,  to  be  aware  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  hang  upon  both  sides  of  the  question,  (  it  is  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  they  are  the  greatest  )  whichever  way  his  own  opinion 
may  incline,  should  venture  to  be  confident  and  peremptory  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  opposite.  Certainly  the  greatest  fault  of  the 
Calvinists  has  been  their  want  of  charity  for  thase  who  differ  from 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  this  uncharitable  spirit  will  not  take  pos- 
session of  the  other  side.  But,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  mode- 
ration has  not  prevailed  in  the  controversies  with  the  Metho- 
dists, in  which  some  have  been  of  late  perhaps  too  forwifrd  to  en- 
gage. 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  Methodists  are  unremitting  in  their  attempts  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  laity  from  their  proper  pastors,  the  re- 
gular clergy.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  accusation; 
and  this  scllismatical  spirit,  and  this  desire  of  promoting  schism,   I 
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take  to  be  their  principal  crime,   and  a  heavy   crime  indeed  it  Ui 
But  the  efi'ectual  way  to  counteract  these  attempts,  and  to  stifle 
schism  in  its  very  birth,  is  not  to  enter  into  controversy  in  the  pulpit 
upon  abstruse  points  of  doctrine,  which  have  no  sort  of  connexion 
lyith  the  questioi)  concerning  the  duty  of  church   communion,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  causeless  separation.     But    the  effectual  and  sure 
way  to  counteract  their  attempts  against  you,  is  not  to  attack  their 
religious   opinions,    but  to  take  heed  to  the  soundness  of  your  owr\ 
doctrine  and   the    innocency   of  your  own  lives.       If  you  preach  a 
doctrine   that   goes  to    the  hearts  of  your  hearers  (and  the  genuine 
aoctriries  of  Christianity  Will  always  go  to  the  heart  of  every  oiie  who 
hears    them)  ;  if  you   adorn  that  doctrine  by  the  good    example  of 
your  own  lives;  the    laity  will    be  attached  to    you  in   spite  of  all 
your  enemies  can  say  against  you.     The  pure,  unsophisticated,  un- 
mutilated    doctrine  of  the  gospel  will  always  speak  for   itselt.     If 
you   really    preach   that  doctrine,  they    who  tell    the  people,  you 
preach  it  not,  will  meet  with  no   credit ;  and,  what  is  more,  many 
pf  those   schismatics  themselves   will  be  conciliated  :  they  will  be 
cured  of  their  schism,  and    brought   to  repent  of  it.     This  is  the 
method  of  self-defence  I  would    advise  you  to  pursue  :  to  which  I 
inust   add,  that  you  ought   in    your  discourses  from  the  pulpil,    to 
take   frequent  occasion  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  origin,  the  na- 
ture, and   the  privileges  of  that  society  which  is  called  the  church  ; 
and  set  forth  to  them,  how  much  it  is  the    duty  of  every   member 
of  the  church  to   hold  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  the  guilt  that  isincurred  by  separations  of   communion.     From 
controversy  in   your  sermons,  upon  v\hat    are  culled  the  calvinistic 
points, I  vyouldbyall  means  advise  you  to  abstain.     Believe  me,  they 
are  not  the  proper  subjects  (or  the  village  pulpit.     Mistake  me  not ; 
it  is   no^  my  meaning,  that  you  are  never  to  preach  upon  (he  sub- 
jects  of    faith   and    repentance,  phrist's   atonen^ent,  justification^ 
grace,  the  new   birth,   good    works,  as   the  neiressary  fruits  of  that 
faith  which  justifies,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  believer'ssanctification, 
of  the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience,  and  the  want  uf  merit  in  our  own. 
Upon   these  subjects  you  cannot   preach    too  often.     But   handle 
thera  not  controversially,   but  dogmatically.     Lay   down   the   doc- 
trine categorically  without  disputing  about  it ;  taking  care  to  stick 
close  to  the  Bible,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ami  the  Homilits.     Let 
your  proofs  be  texts  pf  scripture  applying  immediately  to   the  poin^ 
in  their  first  and  obvious  meaning,  without  the  aid  either  of  critical 
inference,  or  metaphysical    argument.     By  this  metliod  and  way  of 
preaching  you  will  never  be\.ilder  either  yourselves  or  your  hearers  ; 
and  you  will" effectually  secure  the  people  against  the  f-.rrors  of  the 
Antinbmians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of   the  Pelagians   on   the   other. 
The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  one;  and  the 
Ar'minian  into  the  other:  but  true  Calvinism  and,  true-  Arminianisnj 
$re  guiltless  of  both/ 
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NOVELS. 

Art.  21  ."^Memoirs  of  Si/lvester  Daggerxvood,  Comedian,  deceaiedy 
including  many  Years  of  'provincial  Vicissitiidts,  interspersed  with 
genuine  Anecdotes  of  many  eminent  Persons,  and  several  deceased 
and  living  Actors  and  Managers.  To  -which  is  added  his  last  Will 
and  Testament,  containing  Secrets  worth  knowing  ;  with  an  'Epistle 
dedicatory  from  the  Author  to  G.  Colman,  Esq.  The  whole  collected 
from  the  deceased  Author's  MS.  with  ^otes  critical  and  explana» 
(ory,  by  Peter  Pangloss, Esq.  LL.D.  and  A.S.S,  Two  Vols,  12mu, 
Allen.     J80r. 

THE  representation  of  Colman's  Sylvester  Daggerwood  has  af- 
forded considerable  entertainment  to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
for  several  years ;  for  our  own  parts  we  have  more  than  once  wit- 
nessed its  performance,  but  all  our  critical  acumen  could  never  di- 
vine what  the  author  meant.  Peter  Pangloss,  whose  poetical  effu- 
sion called  the  lloscia'd  was  notibed  in  tKe  Crit.  Rev.  two  years  ago, 
has  undertaken  to  give  his  life,  which  we  have  perused  with  Very  lit- 
tle amusement  arid  much  less  information.  We  are  a3  much  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  author's  meaning;  as  if  he  hdd  never  written  a 
syllable.  All  is  confusion  and  nonsense  from  the  beginning  to  the 
iend.  Memoirs  and  anecdotes  are  alluring  baits,  and  the  pre» 
fixing  of  such  a  title  to  such  a  piece,  is  like  a  sign  hung  out  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  to  entice  him  to  make  trial  of  the  en- 
tertainment the  place  affords.  As  to  the  goodness  of  the  house, 
expertis  crede,  have  met  with  such  coarse  and  wretched  fare,  that 
we  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  our  fellow-travellers. 

MEDICINE. 

Art,  22.— An  Account  of  a  newly  discovered  Membrane  in  the 
human  Eye  ;  So  which  are  added  some  0/Jections  to  the  common 
Operationfor  Fistula  Lachrymalis :  and  the  Suggestion  of  anew 
Mode  of  treating  that  Disease.  By  S.  Sawrey^  Surgeon,  ito, 
Boosey.     1807. 

WHATI    a, discovery  in  anatomy,  and  a  new  mode  of  treatment 
in  one  breath  !   It  is  even  so.     Mr.  S.  tells    us   that  he   has   found 
out   ^  transparent  and   very   dense   membrane,  which    covers  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  is  firrnly  connected   to   the   ed»^e 
of  this  body,  and  to  that  of  the  iris.     It  was  first  observed  by  him 
in  the  year  1803,  while  dissecting  the  eye  of  a  horse,  and  has  since 
been  demonstrat*?d  in  the  hare  and  sheep,  and  in  the  human  eye. 
Jn  the  bare  it  is  particularly  distinct :   and   an  engraving  of  a,  pre- 
paration taken  from  that  animal,  is  prefixed   to   the.  work,     i\dni 
■the  nature  of  this  supposed  membrane,  we  should  not  expect  to  (le» 
•  rive  much  information  from  any  engraying  ;  but,  to  judge  from  that 
yvhjch  is  now  before  us,  wc  should  say  that  the  surface  of  this  ex<« 
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pansion  cannot  be  so  dissected  as  to  appear  smooth  like  the  other 
membranes  of  the  body,  and  that  the  appearance  has  been  pro- 
duced by  carefully  paring  off  the  outer  part  of  the  cornea,  till  we 
appmacli  the  inner  surface,  where  of  course  it  assumes  a  more  corn- 
pact  structure  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  aqueous  humour. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  preceding  writer  has  mentioned  the 
membrane  of  Mr  Saurey  :  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  cornea  may  be  separated  into  lamella. — On  the  fistula  lachry» 
roalis,  our  author  has  thrown  out  some  ingenious  hints,  te,jding  to 
prove  that  in  the  common  operation  by  perforating  the  os  unguis, 
and  that  by  cautery,  the  sac  is  generally  obliterated,  and  no  pas-^ 
sage  left  for  the  tears.  The  same  opinion  is  held  by  Nannoni  in 
his  Trattato  Chirurg.  Sulla  Semplicita  del  Medicina.  The  neb 
mode  of  treating  this  disease  is  no  other  than  that  of  passing  a 
probe  by  the  nose,  and  clearing  the  duct, which  to  U3,b  certainly  njit 
by  any  means  novel. 

Aar.  23. — Observations  on  the  Rumulus  Lupulus  of  Lirtvceiis  :  luitk 
an  Accoimt  oj'its  Use  in  Gout  and  other  Diseases.  With  Cases  and 
Communicntions.  By  A.  Freake,  Apothecary.  2nd  Edition.  ^vo-» 
■is.  6d.     Highlcy.     1806'. 

THE  humulUs  lupulus  of  Linnaeus  is  the  common  hop.  This 
plant  appears  to  have  b.en  brought  into  England  from  the  Netherlands 
in  1524.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  English  statute  book  in  1552, 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Edward  the  sixth.  By  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  anno  l603  (the  first  year  of  James  the  first),  it  appears  that 
hops  were  then  produced  in  abundance  in  England.The  old  herbalists 
and  writers  on  the  ruateria  raedica  were  sufficiently  lavish  in  its 
praises  ;  but  in  moderu  practice  it  has  been  much  neglected.  Dr.  De 
Roche  has  called  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  to  the  use 
of  this  bitter  in  his  inaugrual  dissertation,  de  Humuli  Lupuli  viribus 
medicis,  which  contains  some  examples  of  its  utility.  But  51r= 
Freake  was  first  induced  to  employ  it  in  1801,  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  prepared  a  quantity  of  the  tincture,  which  was  left  upon 
his  hands.  He  circulated  the  first  edition  of  these  observations  among 
most  of  the  practitioners  of  the  metropolis  about  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
and  he  has  now  republished  his  tract  for  general  use,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  some  very  respectable  names,  in  support  of 
the  utility  of  the  medicine. 

Of  the  cases  we  must  say  that  they  seem  to  be  related  with  fidelity, 
and  that  the  author  betrays  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  power 
of  the  medicine.  Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  relieve  the  atonic 
and  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach  in  gouty  habits;  a  quality 
which  from  its  sensible  properties  we  may  readily  suppose  it  to 
possess.  Mr.  F.  seems  to  think  also  that  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  in 
alleviating  and  shortening  gouty  paroxysms.  We  are  by  no  means 
convinced  qf  the  fact  from  the  statements  here  produced  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  to  establish  it,  an  experience  infinitely  more  extended 
and  diversified  is  necessary  than  Mr.  Freake's  opporiuflities  have 
-feifiisrto  afforded. 
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The  commuuicittions  subjoined  to  the  pbservations  are  from  I>r, 
j|[^t)tani,  Pr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Stune,  and  I>r.  Maton.  They  porrohoEatp 
wiigfiaeral  terms  the  Author's  own  remarivs  .;  hut  they  do  not  go  irit» 
Stalls  sitf&cieot^  to  enajiie  us  to  form  Qjur  pAvn  ojpinion  vm  xUe  >ui>* 

^pETRy. 

Akw  ■HAi'—T.^e  Jiafiad^raseri-  comicPosm  ,in  eight  Canto.s.  ByanMntU 
Mudkbrastian.  I2mp.    Mason.  1S06. 

FROM  the  title-page  of  this  poem  we  were  naturally  led  to  fx* 
pect  something  curious.  How  any  thing  either  instructive  or  enter- 
taining could  be  derived  f:oin  such  ii  source,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
conceive,  and  concluded  that  the  author  might  possibly  be  some 
rat-catcher,  who,  elated  at  the  idea  of  having  discovered  something 
xiew  in  his  profession,  had  been  soliciting  the  favour  of  the  Muses  to 
introduce  him  to  public  notice.  But  on  a  farther  examination,  we 
were  i<urprised  to  find  from  tbepreface,tba't  his  professed  object  was  to 
check  the  spirit  of  party  zeal  and 'produce  unanimity  among  christian 
professors.  How  this  wonderful  project  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  agency  of  a  rat,  afforded  fresh  excitements  to  curiosity.  On 
an  attentive  survey  of  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  author  (who- 
ever he  may  be  )  has  had  a  quarrel  either  real  or  pretended  with 
some  individuals  among  the  clergy,  and  having  in  .vain  invoked  ail 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  antiquity  to  avenge  bis  cause,  and  per- 
ceiving that  Discord  in  the  service  of  Boileau  bad  done  all  that  she 
was  capable  of  doing,  and  that  the  gnomes  and  sylphs  of  Pope 
would  not  willingly  relinquish  their  charge  over  the  fair  part  of  the 
creation,  or  lend  their  assistance  to  an  inferior  genius,  he  becomes 
desirous  of  finding  out  some  power  who  would  be  more  propitious  to 
his  designs,  and  accordingly  fixes  his  attention  upon  a  rat,  and 
having  possessed  him  with  an  infernal  spirit,  sends  him  through  the 
village  at  the  head  of  his  companions  for  the  express  purpose  of 
creating  dissension  among  the  inhabitants.  However  we  may  be 
inclined  to  censure  the  author's  choice  and  jnanagcment  of  his  ma- 
chinery, we  must  allow  him, at  least  the  merit  of  original  Invention. 
He  supposes  two  young  ladies  disputing  together  aboutthe  merit  of 
the  Calvinistic  and  Armiiiian  doctrines,  and  their  father,  of  whom 
is  drawn  a  very  flatleriug  portrait,  settles  the  difference  ,by  refer- 
ring them  to  the  scripuires,  and  promising  them  that  hewiil  have 
one  of  ids  manufacturing  rooms  turned  into  a  chapel  fur  their  con- 
venience. In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  rats  find  them- 
selves dislodged,  and  their  inspired  hero  leads  them  on  by  the  united 
inxlucements  of  plunder  and. revenge. 

That  a  rat  should  .be  jnade  an  agent  of  hell,  and  employed  to  stir 
;,ltp  contention  in  the  church,  is  at  least  a  new  idea,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  he  will  have  as  gootl  a  right  to  the  free  use  of  his  sentiment» 
and  reason,  as  Discord  or  any  personified  passion,  may  be  easily  si* 
lowed  ;  but  that  he  should  continue  to  exercise  his  oratorical  poweYS 
through  th«  greatest  part  of  a  canto,  is  a  privilege  wbieK  &H  Jftot  Hen 
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exercised  by  Jupiter  him«elf.  Indeed  the  prolixity  and  obscurity 
of  this  poem  .seem  to  be  its  principal  faults.  There  are  some  parts 
of  it  which  are  immaterial  to  the  main  design  ( if  it  may  be  properly 
said  to  possess  any),  and  \vhich  we  think  can  only  have  been  insert- 
ed to  feed  the  vanity  or  gratify  the  spleen  of  the  author.  Avarus, 
who  seems  the  principal  hero,  is  placed  in  situations  too  ridiculous 
for  his  character,  and  Superbus  uses  language  too  degrading  for  his 
employment.  The  characters  however  are  kept  sufficiently  distinct,  the 
"unities  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  observed  j  and  the  dictioin  is 
generally  natural  >nd  easy.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples,  taking  them 
«s  they  occur  without  the  trouble  of  selection. 

The  iifth  canto  begins  with  the  following  simile ; 

*  As  when  an  owl  in  quest  of  food 
To  satisfy  her  craving  brood. 
Returns,  and  finds  her  hollow  nest 
Is  by  a  swarm  of  bees  possess'd ; 
Then  winks,  and  flies,  and  flirts  about^ 
And  tries  all  arts  to  get  them  out. 
And  wonders  much  that  she  is  fain 
To  own  her  boasted  wisdom  vain: 

So  when  Avarus  saw  a  race 
Of  little  creatures  in  his  place. 
He  look'd  with  horror  and  surprise, 
To  think  ke'd  been  accounted  wise ; 
And  yet,  in  taking  up  a  rat, 
Was  still  inferior  to  a  cat.* 

Stmplicius  laments  the  fate  of  his  mistress's  favourite  cat  in  the 
following  sonnet : 

*  Ah,  Puss,  thou  pretty  gentle  creature, 
Melhinks  I  view  in  ev'ry  feature 

Simplicity  and  grace  ; 
Thy  meekness  and  fidelity. 
Proclaim  thy  worth,  and  settle  thee 

First  of  the  feline  race. 
Oft  has  the  Muse  with  secret  pleasure, 
Attun'd  her  voice  in  plaintive  measure;, 

To  thee,  thou  first  of  Cats ; 
And  I  must  see  jLhee  now  resign 
That  philosophic  mien  of  thine^'   • 

To  cope  with  wicked  rats : 
While  she  who  lov'd  thee  once  shall  bear 
To  dig  thy  grave  without  a  tear.'     &c.  &c.  &c. 

We  have  remarked  a  fe.v  orthographical  faults.-^The   foilowirg 
lines  are  borrowed  from  Johnson  : 

*  For  by  experience  I  can  say 

Who  prays  to  eat  must  t?it  to  pray;"         .  ^  j-  » 
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Art.  25. — Poems,  bi/  Jo/m  Gordon,  Esq.  12rao.  Is.  Cawthorn«.  I8l>f, 

*  OUT  of  respect  lo  the  public,'  says  Mr.  Gordon,  *  as  mueh  ai» 
tention  has  b#en  given  to  the  following  poems,  as  the  author's  s.itaa«- 
tiou  could  admit.'  When  the  reader  comes  to  the  extracts  whic^ 
we  shall  shortly  lay  before  him,  he  will  agree  with  us  that  nevef 
was  a  more  darnnalijry  confession  of  imbecility.  'Out  of  respect 
to  the  public  !'  But  Mr.  Gordon  has  buc  ill  niaijifested  that  respecf 
by  calling  their  attention  under  any  circumstances  to  the  prcsjent 
publication.  To  remind  him  that  the  public  whs  in  no  hurry  for  his 
poems,  and  would  patiently  have  waited  till  hie  uccui)al^)iisslioulci 
enable  him  to  produce  them  in  a  more  finished  state,  would  be  su^ 
perfluous,  as  the  book  before  us  contains  internal  and  inconirovertii- 
hle  evidenceof  utter  incapacity.  What!  shall  \ve  restrain  the  up= 
lifted  rod  of  criticism,  when  we  see  the  very  first  page  opening 
with  such  lines  as  the  following,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  ? 

*  Ah^  Nelson  !   victor  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Why  not  in  the  briny  restless  ocean 
Laid  to  sleep  for  ever  on  the  shelly  bottom 
Of  the  great  abyss  ;   beneath  the  tide, 
Where  oft  thy  glory  shone,  a  noble  gravti 
And  bed  of  the  fearless  sailor.-' 
No  ;  you  lie  in  attte  and  ignoble  state. 
Close  by  the  ooi;y  stillness  of  a  river. 
Stared  and  gazed  at  by  the  niullitude  ; 
They  force  their  way  to  view  the  last 
Remains  of  him,  who  once  could  dui  j 
His  lightning  on  the  foe,' 

W^e  are  next  called  upon  to  join  ihe  author  in  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  late  Dukeof  Be<iford,  and  our  syiupathy  is  excited  by  ih/i 
following  couplet,  in  which  Death  is  described  as  leaving  n)Ci;iji.'j 
prey   to  fix  his  grasp  on  wealth  and  nobility. 

'  He  left  upon  the  pallet  bed  the  wretch, 
Bedford,  the  happy  and  the  graat,  tujttch' 

%lx.  Gordon  throughout  manifests  an  utter  contempt  of  metre,  of 
rhyme,  and  not  unfrequently  of  sense.  Of  the- former  our  first  spe- 
cimen gave  proof.  Cuurse — across;  rau — son;  doors — endures;  saa/), 
—^provoke  ;  seeli — xpeep  ;  cast — rest  ;xpon^—be<^n;  blush — ^,.c/shf  al|i>rd, 
we  presume,  liberal  testimony  of  the  latter.  But  without  particularis- 
ing any  further,  where  every  thing  is  in  the  highest  degree  bad,  and 
unredeemed  by  a  single  meritorious  line,  we  shall  let  rfjr.  Gordi;|[) 
sing  the  song  of  his  own  condemnation,  in  the  foHoaiiig  couplets 
on  the  pretender's  burial.  That  unfortunate  wight  djcci  at 
Frcscali,  near  Rome,  in  1788,  '  and  was  buried  there  ia  h  i,q. 
perb  suit  of  peach-coloured  satin,  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a 
svford  hy  his  side,  a  cro-AH  fall  vf  diamond^  G"n  his  head,g'jld  buck  d? 
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in  his  shoestrings  of  great  value  on  his  fingers,    and  with    the  insig- 
nia of  every  order  in  Great  Britain.' 

Mr.  Gordon's  pity  or  indignation  at  this  parade  of  mock-royalty, 
this  vain  ambition  which  extended  even  to  the  ^rave,  gives  itself 
vent  in  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  jeems  to  have  drunk,  deep  of 
the  cup  of  irLspiration  : 

'  Charles,  the  tyrant  lingsthy  funeral  knell, 

Thy  hour  is  struck  upon  his  fatal  btdl ; 

The  grasping  arms  of  Death  surround  thy  bed, 

And  now  proclaims  you  with  the  silent  dead. 

Yet  in  thy  grave  the  little  pride  of  man 

Must  vainly  glitter  in  that  sordid  s>pan  ; 

>\  mighty  splendour,  and  a  worldly  state, 

Should  these  upon  this  huinble  niansiyn  wait? 

This  narrow  chamber  of  perpetual  gloom, 

This  last  inheritance  will  seal  thy  doom  : 

Misguided  heir  to  Britain's  royal  grown. 

All  thy  pnten&ions with  thee  here  go  down. 
'  A  goiden  scptre  fills  the  needy  hand, 

That  often  sought  by  want's  supreme  command; 

The  George  and  Garter  round  his  shouiJers  thrown, 

That  lived  on  hope,  and  his  ideal  throne  ; 

A  costly  diamond  here  adorns  the  head. 

That  sleeps  profoundly  with  the  countless  dead  j 

Arrayed  in  silk  in  regal  pomp  belies, 

"With  futile  vanity  that  heaven  defies  ; 

And  laid  in  armour  in  the  still  abode, 

Where  mar>  shall  rise  to  pay  his  vows  to  God. 
'  But  stop  the  moral  censure  of  the  njind. 

And  soothe  thy  heart  to  pity  and  mankind. 

O  drop  the  tears  that  in  thy  bosom  dwell. 

On  human  grandeur,  in  this  last  farewell  ; 

Forget  what  happened  in  the  final  close, 

Where  once  such  state  and  fleeting  greatness  rose, 

Still  on  that  race  thy  artless  grief  bestow  ; 

Still  for  that  name  thy  sympathy  will  flow. 
'  Weep  the  misfortune  of  his  father-kings; 

Weep  the  result  of  all  that  weakness  brings; 

Leave  them  to  sleep  from  multiplied  woe, 

Where  George,  the  happy  rival- king,  must  go.* 

Neglect  and  contempt  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  penalties  for 
the  numerous  literarydelinquents  of  the  present  day.  The  loss  of 
credit  is  in  vain  held  out  in  ttrrorem  to  these  desperate  adven- 
turers, who  have  none  to  lose.  It  is  much  then  to  be  lamented  that 
some  other  punishment,  more  efficacious  than  the  rod  of  criticism, 
cannot  be  inflicted  on  them.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  destroy  these  vermin  of  literature, 
and  for  our  exertions,  we  have  monthly  experience  of  the  gratitud« 
of  the  public. 
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Among  numerous  other  evils  caused  by  the  swarms  of  writers, 
^at  tK)W  mfest  society,  may  be  enumerHtetl  the  advanced  price  of 
■paper,  which  is  so  great  as  to  deter  many  aa  author,  whose  merit 
is  greater  than  his  resources,  from  really  benefiting  the  world  by  his 
productions.  The  materials  for  that  article  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  scarce.  On  paying  a  visit  to  our  stationer  not  long  ag» 
(to  a»k  a  little  longer  credit,  some  wag  will  perhaps  remark),  our 
«uriosity  was  induced  to  make  a  few  inquiries  relative  to  a  large 
-cargo  of  rags,  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  shirts,  torn  and  perfo- 
rated in  every  direction,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  blood. 
Thtwe  fags,  gentle  reader,  and  the  paper  on  which  thou  art  now 
TCitding  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Gordon's  poems,  were  present  at  the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena!  Might  not  this  furnish  a  hint  for 
*  novel,  as  well  as  the  adventures  of  an  atom,  a  flea  or  a  guinea? 
Tue  above  circamstance  accounts  for  our  paper  having  been  worse 
'than  usual  for  the  last  three  or  four  mouihs. 

But  we  are  wandering  out  of  our  prescribed  path.  Our  condem- 
nation of  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  unqualified.  If  it  will  be  any  satts' 
faction  however,  we  will  willingly  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of 
avarice,  as  he  has  affixed  the  price  of  one  shilling  to  a  book  of  re- 
spectable size,  handsomely  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  for 
which  thre«  times  that  sum  would  have  been  the  usual  charge. 

I 

LAVV. 


Art.    26. — The    Principles     and  Law    of  Tithing.     Jiy    Francis 
Flowden,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,   8v( .   iCs.     Baldwins.   1S06, 

THAT  a  judicious  and  accurate  selection  out  of  that  prodigious 
mass  of  authorities  and  decisions  on  tliis  important  subject,  which  lie 
encumbering  the  lawyer's  shelves  without  order  or  arrangement,  was 
still  a  great  desiderattim  to  the  profession,  notwithstanding  numerous 
recent  publications  on  the  subject,  is  a  truth   that  must  have  been 
feelingly  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  been  obliged,  in  pur- 
suing the  investigation  of  some  unusual  point, to  refer  to  his  books  (or 
satisfaction.     At  the  bame  time  the  boundless  multiplication  of  law- 
books is  a  serious  evil,  and  it  was  therefore  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  task  might  remain  unattempted,  till  some  gentleman  with  pa- 
tience sufficient  to  support  him  through  all  the  difficulties  and  intri- 
cacies of  th«  pursuit,  and  with  such  judgment  as  would  enable  him 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  really  useful  and  important,  and  the 
heaps  of  obsolete  and  unnecessary  matter  with  which  it  is  embarrassed, 
should  undertake  lo  supply  that  vacuum  in  our  storesof  legal  leuining. 
Whether  Mr.  P.  is  or  is  not  that  gentleman,  is  a  question  on  whicli 
the  profession  must  decide  for  itself;  it  does  not  become  us  to  anti- 
cipate its  judgment.     We  will  only  say  that  he  has  certainly  display- 
ed considerable  learning  and  deep  research,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
but  A  book  containing  such  a  number  of  cases,  jgenerally,  we  believe, 
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cited  with  correctness,  and  arranged  with  tolerable  perspicuity,  rtius; 
prove,'  in  some  degree, useful  to  the  public,  at  least  by  facilitating  ii?» 
vestigation,and  lessening  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  multiplied  re- 
ferences. 

It  deserves  our  praise  on  another  point,iri  whicliit  may  prove  an'  use- 
ful example  to  future  writers  and  compilers  of  professional  works. 
It  contains,  in  a  single  volume,  (  and  that  not  a  cumbrous,  one) 
more  matter  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  two  of  the  same  size,  and 
what  might,  with  only  a  common  degr^-e  of  attention  to  the  art  of 
book-making,  l)ave  been  easily  spun  out  into  four. 

We  have  considered  this  as  a  profess^ional  work,  because,  from  thfe 
preface,  ii  is  evident  Mr.    1*.   inten<ied  that  it  should  be   viewed   in 
that  light ;  and  the  two  last  books  of  the  three  into  which  it  is  divi- 
ded, are  devoted  to  strictly  professional  subjects  ;  but  M  r.  P.   would 
iiot  pardon  us  for  neglecting  to  remark  that,  in  the  first  of  these  divi- 
sions, he  appears  to   the  world  at  an  antiquarian,  an  historian,  and 
a  divine,  ill  addition  to  his  legal  character.     The  limits  of  our  pub- 
lication will  not  allow  us  to  affix  very  minutely  the  degree  of  praise 
tloe  to  him  for  the  execution  of  these  supererogatory  offices.     How- 
ever naturally  a  work  on  the  law   of  tithes   may  be  supposed  to  in- 
duce adiscussion  on  their  first  principles,  and  however  closely  such 
a  discussion  may  be  connected  with  a  history  of  religious  establish- 
ments, we  cannot  conceive   that  those  adjuncts  were  at  all  necetsary^ 
in   the  present  case,  and  therefore  think  that  a  proper   exercise  or 
that  dificrimination  which  we  have  before  suggested  to  be  an  essen- 
tial quality  in  writers  on  professional  subjects.would  have  taughtMr. 
V.  to  have  omitted  hh  first  book  entirely,  with  a  view  to  the  real  bp- 
nefit  and  advantage  of  his  brother-lawyers.     Considering  him  in  the 
adseitidous  characters  we  have  noted,  Mr.  P.   has  thrown  no  new 
light  on  subjects  which  have  given  food   for  the  spirits  of  discussion 
and  controversy  during  the  last  two  centuries.     He  affects  great  li- 
berality and  candour,  and  lays  himself  open  to  no  peculiar  censure 
for  any  of  his  tenets.     He    agrees  that  the  best  title  to  tithes  is  that 
founded  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  that  de  jure  divino ;  but, 
not  content  with  giving  this  as  his  opinion,  he  goes  on  to  quote   fa- 
thers and  councils  very  unmercifully,   from  which,    if  he  forms  atiy 
conclusion,  it  is  one  very  dill'erent  from  that  which  he   sets  out  v;ith 
stating.     Indeed  his  law  and  his  religion   seem    not  to  be  very  coi-- 
dial  friends  to  each  other  at  bottom,  though  they  are  apparently  en- 
gaged in  a  very  amicable  ui.ion.     He  allows  indeed  that  the  dreadful 
judgment  which  followed  the  case  of  Ananias  and  S^apphira  (  the  old- 
*t  tithe  cause  in  the  books)  was  not  so  much  founded  on  the  sub- 
traction of   tithes  as  on  the  crime  of  perjury,  of  which  they    were 
guilty  de  facto,  notwithstanding  their  equivi-tation  and  evasion. 

We  forbearaiiy  luriher  comments,  that  we  may  not  draw  down  On 
ourselves  and  the  public,  by  any  indiscreet  objectrons.  a  '  po4Y/jw?»?i- 
uus  pre/uce'  to  the  I.aw  of  Tithes,  which  we  earijestly  deprecate.  Nfe 
have  already  said  that  the  anangenient  and  contents  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  work  are  such  as  will  probably  render  it  of  service  to  the 
public,  and  wc  arepurticularly  pleased  to  observe  that,  Ja  treatffig 
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of  legal  points,  the  author  avoids  all  that  pomposity  and  verbiage  of 
style,  which,  on  that  account,  we  can  pardon  itHiis  preface  and  vreU- 
minaries.  We  heartily  wish  that  all  profe>.sional  writers  would  ti.jlow 
bis  example  in  this  respect;  we  should  net  then  be  so  often  otfencled 
with  the  perplexities  added  by  an  affected  phraseology  to  the  natu- 
ral difficulties  of  an  intricate  point  of  law. 

The  book  wants  a  table  of  contents,  \yhich  is  an  importarit  omission. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.   27. — A    musical    Grammar^  in  four  Parts:     T.  Notation, 

,   //.   Melody,     III.  Harmom/i,     IF.  Rhythin.     By   Dr.  Calkott 

Organist  ofCovent  Garden  Church.  IZmc.  8s.  boards.     Birchall. 

1806\ 

AN  extract  from  the  preface  to  this  work  will  inform  the  reader 
©fits  object  and  extent. 

'The  design  of  the  following  work  is,  to  compress  in  a  sqiall  vo- 
lume, the  leading  principles  of  pructicul    music.     I'rom   the    oreat 

.analogy  which  exists  between  music  and  language,  the  author  has. 
presufned  to  adopt  a  classification   first    sug<»esled    by   tlie  German 
theorists,  and  to  entitle  the  whole  aMuaical  Gruttimar 

'  He  has  endeavoured,  by  examples  selected  from  the  best  authors. 
and  intermixed  with  musical  chaiacters,  to  raider  the  insiructi')ns» 
more  satisfactory  than  if  they   were    merely  verbal  ;   and  he  only 

-  regrets  that,  in  many  instances,  they  could  not  be  made  more  ex- 
tensive, without  injuring  the  due  proportion  of  the  parts  and  the 
portable  size  of   the  book. 

'  The  author  takes  this  public  method  of  announcing,  that  he  has 
ijot  abandoned  the  design  formed  nine  years  ago,  of  con)piluig  a 
Musical  Dictionary.  His  original  plan  merely  professed  to  com- 
prehend an  abridgment  of  Walther,  Rousseau.  &c.,  but.  when  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Koljmann  (Organist  of  the  German  ChapeJ  at  St. 
James's)  had  assisted  him  with  some  valuable  treatises,  he  found  it 
necessary  ^o  relinquish  the  idea  of  immediate  pubiicatiun ;  and, 
unwilling  that  mariy  more  years  should  elapse  witii.ut  shewing  the 
world  in  whiitrpanner  his  Researches  had  been  coiKiucleJ,  he  ventures 
to  lay  before  the  public  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  txpetted  froin 
his  labours,' 

The  work  is  extremely  well  executed  both  in  arrangement  and 
perspicuity  of  expression^  'I'hose  who  liave  written  on  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  have  been  usually  self-taught.  iJeiice  tlieir  tiea-» 
iises  have  for  the  most  part  been  deficient  in  system.  r'orgcitm» 
that  what  is  familiar  to  themselves,  is  to  the  reader,  for  whos.c  u^e 
they  write,  a  terra  iiuognita,  they  frequently  anticipate  tlmr  own 
acfinjtions,  and  use  terras  before  they  have   explained   the  mvanutg 
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of  them.     In  this  respect  the  grarartjar  (as  it  is  rather  affeicte«}Iy> 
CaMed)  before  us,  is  unobjectionable. 

Dr.  Callcott  adopts,  and  we  think  very  sensibly,  the  notation  of  the 
Crermans  to  distinguish  the  same  note  in  different  octaves.  He  explains! 
all  the  musical  graces  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools,  with  ex- 
amples annexed.  His  remarks  on  musical  accent  are  written  in  th« 
clearest  manner  we  have  yet  seen  ;  and  those  who  study  thorough 
bass  and  composition  will  find  the  principles  of  them  laid  down  here 
with  less  perplexity  than  perhaps  in  any  other  work. 

Dr.  Callcott's justly  acquired  celebrity  cannot  fail  to  gain  this 
book  the  attentionit  deserves  from  the  musical  reader. 

Art.  2S. — History  ef  the  Campaign^of  1805,  in  Germany,  Jfaly,  the 
Tyrol,  SfC.  By  Wm.  Burke,  late  Army  Surgeon.  8vo.  Utdgw&y. 
I8O6. 

THEY  who  are  desirous  to  read  a  second  time  what  appeared  in 
the  French  bulletins  and  the  news-papers  of  the  day,  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  in  this  production  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  we  are, 
informed  was  an  army  surgeon, but  who  seems  to  know  no  more  of  the 
matters  on  which  he  undertakes  to  write  than  is  known  by  John  Doe 
and  Richatd  Roe,  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  at  large. 
The  state  papers  in  an  appendix  form  the  best  part  of  the  work.  W«; 
hope  some  better  informed  person  will  give  us  a  history  of  the  famoii^ 
campaign  of  ISOti. 

Art.  29. — The  Speech  of  Kandh  Jackson,  Esq.  addressed  to  the 
Honourable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  t» 
consider  the  State  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of  England,  on, 
behalf  of  the  Cloth  Workers  and  Sheermen  of  the  Counties  of  X or kt 
shire,  Lancashire,  Wiltihire,  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire* 
Svo.  Is.  6d.  Stockdale.   1800". 

IN  this  speech  Mr.  Jackjon  proves  himself  the  strenuou.<  an<j 
able  advocate  of  the  cloth-workers  and  sheermen,  who  have  beetj 
threatened  with  a  loss  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  the 
gig-mill  and  the  sheering  frame,  'f  hough  we  do  not  assent  to  all 
that  he  has  said  respecting  the  use  of  machinery,  yet  we  are  willing 
to  allow  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  ;  and  that  humanity 
seems  to  second  the  arguments  which  he  has  advanced.  By  the  use 
of  the  gig-mill,  three  men  may  perform  the  work  of  twenty-four  ac- 
cording to  the  common  mode  of  dressing  the  cloth  by  hand.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  gig-dressed  cloth  may  be  afforded  cheaper  than  cloth 
dressed  by  hand  ;  and  that,  consequently,  supposing  the  oloth  which 
is  dressed  by  the  noill  to  be  as  good  as  that  which  is  dressed  by  hand, 
the  use  of  mill  must  be  regarded  as  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. Here  thru  the  interest  of  the  community  is  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  particular  individuals.  This  will  usually  be  the  case 
in  the  fir«t  employment  of  all  inventions  for  the  abridgment  of  labour  ; 
and  though  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  wiU  do  all  in  his  power 
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t<J  alleviate  ihe  comlirion  of  the  sufferers,  anrl  to  enable   those  Mihv 
are  deprived  of  one  species  of  employment,  to  find  subsistence  in  ano* 
ther,  yet   he  will   prefer   the  greater  good  to  the  less,  and  consider 
th«  interest  t»f  the  roinmunity    before  that  of  the  individiiul.     What 
is  true  of  the  gig-inilis  will   :ipply  to  the  sheering  frames,  or  to  any 
mher  species  of  machinery,  which  expedites  the  production  and  les* 
sens  the  cost  of  manufactures.      Mr.  Jackson  indeed  endeavours  t» 
prove  that  the  use  of  the  gig-mill  and  of  the  sheering  frame  arc  in- 
jurious to  the  cloth  ;  that  the  one  stretches  it  too  much,  and  that  the 
other  makes  iscibions  in  the  web.   Supposing  these  defects  real,  they 
may  readily  be  remedied  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  operations 
of  well  constructed  machinery,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  numberless  causes  which  alter  the  disposition 
and  powers  of  individuals,   must   be  more  equable  and  regular  than 
tlvose  of  the  human   hand.     There  always    will  be  a  variety  of  em- 
ployments  to  which  machinery  cannot  be  applied,    and  which  will 
always  be  sufficient   to  furnish  occupation,  and  consequently  subsis- 
tence, to  the  population  of  the  country.     Temporary  evils  may  and 
usually  will,    as  in  the  present  instance,  result  from  the  adoption  of 
measures  the  mostexlensivelyand  permanently  beneficial :   but  these 
evils  are  inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  things,  and  ought  not. 
to  be  suffered  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  the  contmually 
increasing  improvenjents  of  rational  and  civilized  men. 

Art.  30.— T/^e  Rights  of  Stock-brakers,  Spc.  defended  against  the  At' 
tacks  of  the  City  uf  London.  Bj^  Francis  Bailj/.  8rw.  Is.  Richard- 
son.     1800. 

liY  the  sixth  of  Anne,  c.  l6i  all  persons,  exercising  the  oflice  and 
employment  of  a  broker  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  arc 
to  be  admitted  to  do  so  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  to  pay  an 
annual  sum  of  forty  shillings  to  the  chamberluin.  Uul  Mr.  Baily 
contends,  and,  we  think  with^considera hie  plausibility,  tiint  the  par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  who  are  n<imed  itovk-brpkers,  do  iv^t  cmne 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  question  hovve%-er  is  involved  in 
doubt;  and  the  city  of  London,  who  have,  had  one  cine  decided  in 
their  favour,  seem  more  determined  to  enforce  the  impost,  than  the 
stock-brokers  are  to  try  the  question  a  second  time.  Perhaps  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Baily  may  succeed  in  animating  his  Orethren  to 
appeal  once  more  to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

AitT.  31. — Fextuca  Grammatica,the  Child's  Guide  to  some  Prittripis 
of  the  Latin  Grammar,  in  which  the  urigi/ial  and  natural  Deliuiea' 
tion  of  the  Verb  is  restored,  and  the  Guicrnment  oj  Nouns  is  reduc- 
ed^ by  Means  of  the  English  Particles,  to  six  certain  PolIcs  most  easy 
to  he  comprehended  liy  Children;  with  a  Phraseotogiconoj  the  re'^u~ 
lar  Latin  Syntax,  shewing  its  very  extensive  Anutogif  with  the 
English  to  be  a  true  and  most  readij  Mcdiinn  through  which  to  ini- 
tiate a  young  English  Scholar  in  the  Latin  Tongue.  Ihf  the  f\ev, 
Uichard  Lyne,  Authuf  of  the  Latin  primer.  I'Zmo.  2s.  6d.  Law. 
iS07.         ■ 

A  MEREtitle-p;.ge! 
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A^f^  33.— Dj/  Mitavd's  Grammatical  Tables  of  the  Treneif  Itahdn^ 
^  Spanish,  Portuguest,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish  Danish,  English^ 
Mussian,  Latiu,  and  Greek  Iionguages,  arranged  according  tr 
their  relation -with  each  other,  and  digested  agreeabltj  to  that  Flan 
0  Uni^forr^iitif,  set  forth  in  the  Prospectus  for  simplifying  and  aS' 
itttnilating  the  System  of  Grammar    in   general ;    the  said  twelve 

f^'abks  uith  their  correspmding  Grammars,  having  throughout  the 
$nme  Definitions,  the  same  Division,^,  and  the  same  Denominations ^ 
as  may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  together  in  different  Languages^ 

■  tie  iffjuarea  to  which  the  satne  Numbers  or  Figures  art  affixed,  and 
^hich  contain  nearly  the  same  muttex.  To  be  had  at  the  Author's^  No. 
t}7i  Chancery- ]ja»e,a/id  at  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  Soho  Square. 
I'Zs,  each  on  canvass,  or  }5t.  on  pasteboard.      IJJO/. 

FROM  (he  pernsal  of  the  prospectus  of   this  work,   reviewed   in 
f)iiT  No,  for  September  1805,  we  were  iiiducerf  to    form  a    more   fa-r 
t'ouruble  opiniop  of  it,    thaa   the   execution   will  justify.     The  la- 
lrt)ors  t>f  Mr.    L)u  Mitand  certainly  display  considerable  ingenuity^ 
with  which  however  their  utility  by  no  meauskeeps  pace.      We  cor>« 
eeive  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  t<>  learn  a  language  from  the  coiicise 
tables  here  presented    to  the   publip.     Like  the  different   games    of 
jf^ogr.ipby,  grammar,  inc.  which  have  bpen  formed  by  Frenchmen  in 
fiiiscouiury,  with  C(tunters,  they  seera  intended  to  cheat  people    into-, 
the  idea  that  a  Uinguiige  miy   be  acquired    by  easier    methods    than 
«*5jii>ahin)j  the  works  of  long  established  authors.    It  is  however  only 
f+ght  to  add,  that  the  grammars  of  tlie  dift'orenl  languages,  which  are 
lo  correspond  with,  and  assist  in  the   explanation  of  the  tables,  now 
tfnder  inspection,  do  not  yet  uppear  to  be  published,  and  till    we  see 
ibem,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  a  definitive  judgment. 

AtiT*  SS.-^An  4nolysis  of  the  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  Egf 
tnore  near  Madras,  comprizing  a  Sjjstem  alike  Jit  ted  to  reduce  the 
Expenceof'J'iiitio)),  abridge  tliel^nlionr  of  the  Mastpr  and  expedite  the 
Progress  oftht  ticiolar,  and  suggesting  a  Scheme~/or  the  keiierAdmi' 
ptstration  of  the  Poor^.tuus^  by  converting  Schools  for  tke  lowet-  Or- 
der of  Youth  into  Schoo/s  of  Industry.  By  the  fitv.  Dr.  Andrew 
he/f  A.M.  P.A-S.  /'.i-{.<S.  Edin.  Hector  tf  Suanage,  Dorset,  late 
Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Madras,  Ch"plai/i  of  Port  St.  George,  and 
Jpirecfor  and  Sirperintcndftnt  of  the  Male  Asyluin  at  Eginore.  3d 
^ihtion.     avo.     Cadell.    1807. 

WE  have  contemplatcd'this  plan  of  education  with  pleasure,  apd 
Vriil  the  adoption  oi  the  system  in  several  ot  the  chanty  schools  in 
this  rneiropolis  wi'h  high  satisfaction.  'Ihe  plan  is  very  good,  ar^d 
flight  be  adopted  in  other  sempuines  ;  but  he  must  be  a  sturdy  nia;?- 
!er  ot  an  academy,  who  would  venture  to  make  the  first  e.N^Jeri^ 
ti)4-i)t. 

C0nRESPQ>i  HENCE. 
W.  I   is  reqtiestetl  to_p')ntinu^  his  jabours* 
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Art.  r. — Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Tesi anient,  S)'c. 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  bj/  J.G .  Eichhorii.     VoL 

I.     8t'o.     Leipzig.     1804.       London.     Escher. 

THE  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
acuteness,  liberality,  and  depth  of  theological  research.  To 
every  subject  which  conies  before  him,  he  brings  the  most 
profound  and  varied  erudition.  His  mind  is  too  vigorous* 
and  robust  to  be  fettered  by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  any 
particular  system  ;  and  his  love  of  truth  is  too  strong  to  suf- 
fer \\m\  to  conceal  the  truth  which  he  discovers,  however 
opposite  it  may  be  to  any  established  creed.  It  is  only  from 
minds  so  constituted  and  from  hearts  so  disposed,  that  we 
can  expect  the  numerous  errors  which  have  been  incorporat- 
ed with  the  prevailing  religious  systems  to  be  exposed,  and- 
the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  maintained  in  all  its  purily  aad' 
truth. 

We  are  required  as  Christians  to  be  able  to  give  to  ever}fr 
one  who  requires  it,  a  reason  of  tl'e  hope  which  we  cherishf 
in  our  hearts.  Now  this  injunction  necessitates  investiga- 
tion, and  investigation  not  narrow  and  partial,  but  fullj  com- 
prehensive and  unrestrained.  As  long  as  truth  only  is  the 
object  of  our  search,  that  search  cannot  be  toolaborious 
or  minute.  For  nothing  can  be  considered  as  of  trivial 
moment  which  relates  to  a  truth  of  such  vast  and  incalcUi* 
lable  importance  as  that  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  con^ 
scious  that  that  religion  is  inherently  and  substantially  true, 
though  it  has  been  mingled  with  such  a  diversity  of  cotrup- 
tions,  and  disguised  or  rather  deformed  by  such  a  variety  of 
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interested  artifices,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  enquiring  to& 
far;  for  the  farther  we  enquire,  the  more  shall  we  recede 
from  the  associated  errors,and  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  to 
the  unadulterated  and  resplendent  truth.  The  old  saying 
that  all  is  not  gold  which  glitters,  is  true  in  respect  t» 
most  of  the  prevailing  systeuis  of  Christianity^  in  which  the 
outside  glitter  and  supertic^al  tinsel  wUl  be  found  the  de- 
vice of  man,  while  craft  has  cast  a  veil  over  rhat  whircb 
is  really  the  v^ork  of  God.  The  web  of  mystery  and 
the  gewgaw  of  ceremony  have  been  employed  to  obscure 
the  moral  lustre  of  the  gospel.  I'hc  grovelling  wit  of  man 
has  been  substituted  for  the  unspotted  irradiations  of  the 
universal  mind. 

That  blessed  doct^ne,  on  obedience  to  which  the  righr&ous 
ground  their  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality,  is  contained  in 
what  are  called  the  four  evangelists,  in  its  best,  its  purest, 
and  its  simplest  form.  Hence  it  becomes  u  matter  of  su- 
preme importance  to  know  from  what  sources  these  writers 
derived  their  information,  whether  they  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ear- witnesses  of  the  facts  and  the  discourses  which  they 
relate,  or  whether  like  other  historians,  thev  compiled  their 
several  accounts  from  the  most  credible  authorities,  and 
the  most  satisfactory  documents  which  they  could  procure. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  evangelist  John.  He  appears  to  stand  on  a 
very  different  footing  from  the  rest.  There  are  marks  of  an 
eye-witness  and  an  ear-witness  in  him  which  are  notcjoite  so 
palpable  in  the  others.  The  few  miracles  which  he  relates,  are 
exhibited  more -in  detail,  and  with  a  more  vivid  enumera- 
tion of  particulars.  The  discourses  which  he  delivers  seem 
not  only  more  copious  and  minute,  but  tinctured  sonve- 
what  more  with  the  characteristic  manner,  wiih  the  hal- 
lowed emphasis,  the  impressive  energy,  and  the  command- 
ing authority  of  the  teacher  of  righteousness.  We  do  not 
say  that  th^se  marks  are  not  very  perceptible  in  the  other 
evtmgelists  ;  but  in  John  they  are  more  forcibly  felt,  and 
more  vividly  seen.  The  discourses  in  his  last  chapters  seem? 
almost  as  fall  and  particular  as  if  they  had  been  wri-fcten 
clown  as  they  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  the  holy  Jesus. 
They  are  so  majestic,  awful,  and  yet  blended  with  such 
&  sw-eet  effusion  of  charity,  that  vvhik  we  are  reading  them 
"we  seem  to  breath  the  air  of  Heaven.  We  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  Voice  of  no  terrestrial  being  which  we  hearj. 
but  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  speaking  through  the  mouth,  ot'" 
Jtnan. 

Allowing  then,  as  we  do  most  conscientiously,  the   origi- 
Bslity  of  John  to  b?  clear  beyond  dispute^   we  shall,   per- 
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nkps,  if  in  tlie  course  of  our  enquiry  we  see  reasons  sufficient 
to  impress  the  conviction,  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
gospels  of  M^attheWj  Mark,,  and  Luke  vyere  compiled  from 
such  sources  and  documents  as  appeared  to  them  most 
worthy  of  belief.  That  various  memoirs  or  short  *summa- 
ries  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  were  written  and 
published  anterior  to  our  canonical  gospel,  is  a  matter  of 
historiedl  notoriety,  and  is  even  distinctly  acknowledged  iu 
the  preface  to  the  gospel  of  Luke,  The  principal  design 
oi'  the  oral  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  first 
written  accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus^  Was  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  JSor  could  this  preaching  or 
these  accounts  well  take  a  different  direction.  For  a  native 
Jew  had  established  the  new  religion.  To  Jews  that  re- 
ligion was  first  made  known ;  by  Jews  it  was  first  taught, 
and  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  taught,  were  Jews.,  It 
was  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  support  the  new  reli- 
gion, to  shew  that  it  was  the  natural  and  predicted  progeny  of 
Judaism  ;  and  that  the  new  dispensation  was  in  spirit  and  in 
substance  such  as  the  prophets  had  imagined  and  foretold. 
The  apostles  could  expect  to  make  no  converts,  but  by  an 
historical  and  prophetical  deduction  that  Jesus  was  the 
promised  Messiah,  whose  doctrine  was  to  produce  that 
improvement  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  tlie  people- 
which  the  prophets  had  so  long  announced.  He^  who 
was  thus  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  new  society  by  the  baptismal  rite.  It  was 
by  this  means  that  the  apostle  Peter  made  in  one  day  3000 
converts.  Acts  ii.  22—36.  it  was  after  a  similar  instruc- 
tion that  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  37— 41)^  the  chamberfain  of 
Queen  Candace  (viii.  31—39),  the  jailor  (Acts  xvi.  31—33) 
acknowledged  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  were  baptised. 
Hence  to  such  sn  introduction  to  the  Christian  doctrine 
feome  account  of  the?  life  of  Je-:as  was  requisite,  and  hence 
it  was  considered  necessary  that  an  apostle  or  immediate 
missionary  of  Jesus  (Acts  i.  21 — -22)  shotild  Irnve  been 
an  eye-witness  of  what  he  had  said  and  done,  front  his  bap- 
tism to  the  period  of  his  ascension.  Without  this  qualifi- 
cation, how  could  an  apostle  in  a  satisfactory  manner  com- 
pare the  history  of  Jesus  with  the  prophetic  deiinealiona 
of  the  Messiah  ?  This  instruction  was  indeed  most  e-rate- 
fally  received  from  tVie  rabufhs  of  eye-witnesses  y  but  as  if: 
was  not  designed  that  Christianity  should  be  confined  to 
the  narrow  confines  of  Judea,  teachers  soon  becamfe  ne- 
cessary who  had  not  themselves  been  the  associates  of  Jesus, 
and  who  were  consequently  obliged  to  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  what  thev  asserted  to  the  evidence  of  the  apostles  ansl 
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others^  who  had  heard  and  seen  what  Jesus  had  said  and 
done.  Hence  some  written  account  of  the  points  of  great- 
est importance  in  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  became  necessary  as 
a  basis  of  instruction  and  a  manual  of  the  doctrine  which 
they  had  to  teach  ;  and  hence  probably  originated  the  first 
brief  narratives  of  the  points  of  principal  momc  it  in  his 
history. 

To  such  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus^  which  wa-s  to  serve 
as  an  historical  formulary  for  the  associates  of  the  apos- 
tles, nothing  more  was  requisite  than  a  summary  of  those 
points  in  his  life  and  doctrine,  which,  in  that  early  age, 
were  deemed  essential  to  direct  the  faith  and  the  practice 
of  the  Christian.  These  accounts,  without  making  any 
mention  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus,  or  any  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  previous  to  his  ministry,  appear  to 
have  begun  with  his  baptism,  and  to  have  ended  with  his 
resurrection  (Acts  x.  37 — 41.  Comp.  i.  21.  It).  And 
as  they  were  the  compositions  of  men  illiterate  and  unex- 
ercised  in  the  arts  of  composition,  they  were  drawn  up 
without  any  historical  plan,  any  artificial  or  elaborate  re- 
presentation, but  tending  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  prove 
that  Jesus  was  the  expected  Messiah. 

We  still  possess  four  biographical  narratives  of  .lesus^ 
under  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John ; 
but  it  must  immediately  strike  us  that  these  formularies  could 
not  be  those,  which  were  designed  as  a  manual  of  instructions 
for  the  assistants  of  the  apostles  in  the  functions  of  their 
mission.  For  these  narratives  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rude  or  hasty  sketches ;  and  they  in  some  measure  contain 
parts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  had  no  place  in  the 
primary  memoirs.  Besides  this,  the  use  of  at  least  the 
three  first  gospels  in  their  present  form  did  not  begin  till 
the  close  of  the  two  first  centuries.  For  till  the  end  of  the 
second  century  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  whose  works 
have  come  down  tons,  made  use  of  gospels  very  difTerent 
from  the  present ;  and  though  they  may  in  many  parts 
agree  with  the  three  first  canonical  gospels,  they  were  not 
the  same  identic  compositions. 

Anterior  to  any  mention  which  history  makes  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  others  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  either  from  tradition  or  from  fragments,  there 
are  traces  of  a  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Evangelium  se- 
cundum Hebros,  Euayyi'kiov  Ha9  E^^amc,).  This  was  used  by 
Ignatius,  according  to  Jerom  ;  and  according  to  Eusebiu*^ 
by  Papias  and  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  who  do  not  quote  any  of  our  pre- 
sent gospels,    Thjj  circumstance  justifies  U3  iu  ascribing   a 
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"?cry  high  antiquity  to  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
most  antient  times  it  was  without  exception  denominatecf 
Uvayyo.iov  xa9'  E^fa!oyf,EvangeHum  secundum  Hebros.  And  as 
the  title  EvangeJium  secuiuhim  Malthceum,  Marcum,  &,c. 
designates  the  gospel  which  Mattliew,  Mark,  &-c.  had  writ- 
ten, so  the  EvangeH«m  secundum  Hebra;os  must  undoubt- 
edly signify- a  gospel  which  Hebrews  had  composed  ;  but 
still  it  is  a  point  of  uncertainty  who  these  Hebrews  were. 
But  in  the  interval  between  Origen  and  Jerom,  it  was  called 
not  only  'secundum  Hebraos,'  but 'secundum  XII.  Aposio- 
los.'  Thus  the  tradition  of  a  later  period  seems  to  have 
defined  that,  limes  which  more  likely  to  haveknown,  appearto 
have  left  obscure  and  indeterminate.  This  title  was  pro- 
bably affixed  in  order  to  increase  the  aullionty  of  the  work. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  our  present  canon- 
ical gospels  had  acquired  a  general  and  exclusive  conside- 
ration, and  only  the  party  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  ad- 
hered to  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  they  might  have  been  tempted  to 
-ascribe  to  this  gospel  the  venerable  names  of  the  XH  apostles, 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  defend  it  against  the  objections 
of  the  catholic  church.  The  title  which  this  gospel  gene- 
rally bore  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  Evangeliuni  secundum. 
Matthaeum,  is  still  more  destitute  of  truth.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  fathers  lived  later,  they  pretended  to  know  more, 
and  spoke  with  less  hesitation  of  the  more  early  transactions 
of  the  church.  But  the  name  of  Matthew  was  probably 
given  to  this  gospel  because  it  had  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  present  canonical  gospel  Avhich  bears  his  name,  than 
to  any  of.  the  rest. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  oldest  gospel  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  church  was  coijiposed  by 
Hebrews  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  who 
those  Hebrews  were.  But  of  this  gospel  '  secundum  He- 
brieos',  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  general  we  find  the 
use.  Justin  Martyr  shews  no  acquaintance  wifh  any  but 
the  memoirs  of  the  Si\)Ost\es.ci7rojj.vYifji.ovBv/j.txTa  rccvaTroro^uv^'svWich, 
if  they  were  not  the  same  as  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
had  a  nearer  resemblance  to  it  than  any  of  our  present  gos- 
.pels.  The  fathers  before  Justin  Martyr  never  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  as  of  an  apocryphal 
.book.  Hegesippus  employed  it  in  his  writings,  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.22), and  from  it  Papias  derived  the  history 
,of  the  adulteress.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib*iii.  39.  In  the  earUest  re- 
mains of  the  Christian  fathers,  we  find  traces  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Hebrews.  These  traces  b "gin  with  Papias,  and  run 
through  Ignatius,  Hegesippus,  and  Justin  Martyr,  to  Origen, 
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Eusebius,  and  Jerom.  The  language  in  -which  this  gospel 
was  written,  was  the  Aramean,  or  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldec 
and  the  Syriac,  which  was  at  that  time  the  popular  dialect 
of  Palestine.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  il3 
gradual  disuse,  except  among  the  small  party  of  the  Kaza- 
renes  or  Ebionites,  with  whom  perhaps  the  gospel  long  re- 
tained more  of  its  original  simplicity  than  with  any  othef 
sect  of  christians.  Of  this  gospel,  notwithstanding  the  two 
translations  which  were  made  by  Jerom  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  have  survived  the 
■wreck  of  ages.  These  passages  are  produced  by  Eichhorn, 
and  compared  with  corresponding  passages  in  our  present 
gospels.  Thisgosfiel  Eichhorn  supposes  at  first  to  have  con- 
tained only  a  brief  recital  of  the  most  important  particulars 
in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  .lesus,  such  as  were  most  neces- 
sary for  the  teachers  to  inculcate,  and  for  the  hearers  to  re-: 
tain  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  successive  additions, 
and  a  more  copious  enumeration  of  particulars.  Eichhorn 
concludes  his  remarks  witli  saying,  that,  whatever  may  be 
our  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  gospel  in  other  respects, 
it  is  indisputably  true,  that  the  most  antient  gospel  which 
liistory  records,  was  very  different  from  the  cpmjjositions  of 
our  present  canonical  evangelists. 

Another  gospel,  which  had  a  considerable  approximation 
to  our  present  Luke,  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
cenlur}'.  It  was  ascribed  to  INIarcion,  the  chief  of  a  nume- 
rous sect  of  tlie  Gnostics,  and  was  long  after  his  death  re- 
ceived by  his  followers,  who  rejected  our  presenl  gospels, 
^larcion,  like  some  moderns,  urged  the  separation  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  and  rejected  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Old  Testament.  He  and  his  followers  were 
accordingly  assailed  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  which 
the  Catholic  church  could  accumulate,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused with  more  bitterness  than  truth  of  altering  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  favour  the  system  vvliiGh 
he  espoused.  His  gospel  incurred  the  holy  anathema  of  the 
strictly  orthodox.  Though  it  had  a  near  resemblance  to  that 
of  Luke,  yet  it  differed  in  various  particulars,which  Richhorp 
details  with  his  usual  industry,  accuracy  and  erudition,  which 
he  discusses  with  the  most  judicious  and  enlightened  criticism, 
and  proves  in  opposition  to  thejcommonly  received  opinion 
that  the  gospel  of  Marcion,  instead  of  being  a  mutilated 
copy  or  corrupt  abridgment  of  Luke,  may  fairly  claim  the 
honour  of  an  original  composition.  Inst,ead' of  the  gospel, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Marcion,  having  been  a  perverted  copy 
of  that  of  Luke,  it  js  far  more  probabTe,  and  indeed,  from  the 
statement  of  Eichiiorn,  almost  certain,  thatLuke  foundefl 
his  gospel  principally  oa  the  basis  of  that  of  Marcion.  Eich^ 
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horn  has  collected  the  remaining  fragments  of  Marcion's 
gospel,  which  he  has  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  iti 
Luke;  from  which  he  infers  that  Marcion  waa  neither  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  gospel  ol"  Luke  nor  with  any  other  of  our 
present  canonical  gospels.  Justin  Martyr  (who  was  born  A.C» 
gy  ;  died  l63)  a  Samaritan  of  I'lavia  Neapolis  (Naupluse) 
in  Palesiine,  who  from  a  h-eathen  philosopher  was  converted 
into  ii  r.ealous  christian,  and  who  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  earliest  christian  writers,  no  where  quotes  our  present 
existing  gospels,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  ; 
a  circumstance  which  deserves  particular  consideration, as  he 
had  spent  many  years  in  his  travels,  and  passed  a  considera- 
ble time  in  Italy  and  the  lesser  Asia.  But,  in  \\\s  gemiine 
works,  wliatever  he  quotes  concerning  the  life  or  the  dis- 
courses ot  Jesus  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled  '  azofji,vr)iJ.onuixaTa 
rcov  ATTOToXoiv  (memoirs  of  the  Apostles).  And  that  these 
ei'^ofMvuf/.ovEu/xaTa, '  memoirs,'  meant  not  our  present  gospel  but 
one  individual  gospel  which  went  by  that  name,  is  clear  from 
this, that  in  his  dialogue  against  Tryphon  (p.  2'27  ed.  Colon.) 
the  Jew  speaks  expressly  of  one  gospel  in  the  singular  num- 
ber :  8VTW  >^Byo/A.tvi)  Evayyt'Kiu  7raociyyi7\iJ.ot.rcx.,  &c.  'Li  that  gospel,' 
says  he,  *  which  you  mention,  the  commands  which  are  de- 
livered are  too  hard  to  be  observed.'  Eichhorn  supposes 
the'  memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  to  have  furnished  the  principal 
matter  for  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  It  bore  a  considerable 
sitinity  to  what  was  called  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, and  the 
old  futliers  of  the  church  found  somuch  resemblance  between 
our  present  Matthew  and  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
many  formed  the  precipitate  conclusion  that  both  those  gos- 
pels were  the  same  work  and  difl'ered  only  in  the  language. 
But,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  iVagments  whicli  are 
found  in  Justin,  thei?;7ro^yjjaov£y/Aa;Ta,  or  memoirs,  differed  from 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  m  beginning  with  some  account 
pf  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus  which  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  this  respect  the  memoirs 
agreed  with  the  gospel  ol'  iNlatthew,  which  also  differed  from 
the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in  containing  an  evdngeluvn  in^ 
^a////Ve  which  was  vyanting  in  the  latter.  But  the  narrative 
of  the  life  and  dqctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  memoirs,  appears  to 
liave  been  a  more  hasty  production  than  that  of  Matthew. 
There  was  more  brevity  and  less  connection  gnd  particularity 
of  detail.  As  Marcion'?  gospel  was  an  imperfect  Luke,  so 
the  memoirs  of  tlijg  apostle  were  an  imperfect  Mattiiew.  As 
the  conclusion  of  qur  present  Luke  was  wanting  in  the  gospel 
of  Marcion,  so  the  conclusion  of  our  present  Mattl)ew  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles. 
The  leariigd  critig  nexS,  gives  aq  accowni;  of  the  gospel  Qf 
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Cerintbus  and  of  Tatian's  harmony;  and  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
iitnine  the  gospel  which  was  employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers; 
and,  after  a  minute  and  liighly  erudite  induction  of  particu- 
lars, he  determines  that  all  the  biographical  notes  of  Jesus, 
which  were  most  current  in  the  two  llrst  centuries,  were 
essentially  different  from  our  present  canonical  gospels,  it 
is,  we  know,  the  general  opinion  that  the  apostolical  fathers 
abound  with  citations  from  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  :  but 
criticism  pure,  enlightened  and  impartial,  is  not  to  be  warp- 
ed in  its  judgments  by  popular  prejudice  or  a  traditionary 
creed;  it  avows  without  timid  hesitation,  and  it  maintaiusi 
-^vith  rational  confidence,  those  results  to  which  it  is  led  by 
patience  of  research  directed  by  the  torch  of  erudition.  The 
apostolical  fathers  from  Barnabas  and  Clemens  of  Home, 
down  to  Polycarp,  introduce  in  their  writings  texts  which 
are  palpably  different  from  those  of  Matthew,  of  Mark  and  of 
Liike.  Eichhorn  has  collected  all  the  passages  in  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  our  present  gospels.  It  would  lead  us  into  too 
great  prolixity  of  detail  to  enumerate  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  subject ;  but  we  believe  that  his  observations  will 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  not  already  too 
jnuch  biassed  in  favour  of  a  particular  system  to  be  convin- 
ced. Theologians  are  too  apt  to  measure  the  validity  of  a 
creed  by  the  quantity  of  personal  emolument  with  which  it 
js  connected  ;  such  persons  we  fear  will  not  listen  to  any 
evidence,  which  makes  against  their  own  interested  notions. 
The  light  of  truth,  however  pure  and  resplendent,  finds 
fhfficult  admission  into  their  hearts.  We  speak  of  the  men 
of  narrow  minds,  and  of  corrupt  hearts,  who  will  no  doubt 
revile  those  conclusions  of  Eichhorn,  which  they  cannot  so 
easily  overturn,  and  will  perhaps  veyt  against  us,  who  have 
made  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  the  substance 
of  his  work,  every  species  of  invective  which  malevolence, 
pr  ignorance,  can  supply. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  shew  the  particular  writ- 
ten accounts  from  which  Barnabas,  Clemens  of  Konie  and 
Polycarp,  derived  their  quotations,  yet  we  know  that  they 
were  not  taken  from  our  present  catholic  gospels  ;  but  the 
citations  of  Ignatius  were  literally  borrowed  from  the  gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  those  of  the  other  fathers  were  pro- 
bably taken  from  gospels  which,  though  lost,  weje  in 
circulation  in  th€  two  first  centuries.  Our  present  canoni- 
cal Matthew  was  unknown  to  Cerinthusand  Justin  Martyr  ; 
our  present  Luke  to  Marcion ;  and  Tatian  had  no  know- 
Jedge  either  of  Matthew  or  of  Luke.  This  use  of  gospels 
(iifterent  from  ouj  present  ^as  so  widely  diffused  and  sg 
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generally  prevalent,  that  even  in  the  fifth  century,  Tatian's 
Diatessaron, which  was  piint;i|jally  founded  on  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  was  in  use  in  many  chutches  whicU 
followed  the  apostolical  doctrine  ;  and  about  the  year  42J, 
Theodoret  found  many  copies  of  this  work  in  the  churches 
with  which  lie  was  more  particularly  acquainted. 

All  these  gospels  had  much  in  common  with  our   present 
canonical  gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  as  those   gos- 
pels have  much  in  common  with  each  other.     In   the  frag- 
ments of  the  above  gospels,  whicli  still  remain,   they  appear 
as  parts  of  a  trunk   whicii   ran  into  two  principal   branches, 
from  which  each  again   sent  forth  some  smaller  shoots.      To 
one  of  these  principal  branches,  fram  which  sprung  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,    belonged    (1)   the    gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  (2)  the  gospel  of  Cerinth  us,  (3)  the  memoirs  of  the 
apostles mentioneU  by  Justin  Martyr,  (4)  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical harmony  of  Tatlan  ;   to  the  other  branch,  from  whicU 
proceeded    the    canonical  Luke,   belonged  (1)  the  gospel  of" 
Marcion,  and  (2)  another  part  of  tlie  evangelical  harmony  of 
Tatian.     But  the  trunk  itself,  which  gave  rise  to  these  two 
principal  branches,  appears  to  have  been  the  brief  biogra- 
phy of  Jesus,  which  was  prepared  as  a  guide  for  the  teachers 
of  the  new  religion,  a  manual  of  what  Jesus    had  said  and 
done,  the  work  probably  of  sudden  exigency,  rather  than  of 
dehberate  reflection.     This  original  document,which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  gospels  which  were  used  by  the  early  fathers, 
was  throughout  more    brief,  and    less   paiticular    than   the 
three    canonical  gospels,  but  it  was    also    in    the  accounts 
which  the  former  had  in  common  with  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  more  scanty  and  iinperfect,though  the  verbal  relntion- 
ship,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  document  or  original  which 
was  common  to  all,  could  not  be  mistaken.  As  the  apostles 
and  their    associates,  in    their   instructions    to   the  peoj)le, 
began  their  reUition  of   his   life  with  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  the  earliest  gospels,  as  those    of  the   Hebrews,   of 
Marcion,  and  of  Tatian,  contained  no  account  of  the  genea- 
logy, birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus.     As  the  original  document 
was  prepared  by  men,  who  had    little  pretensions  to  litera- 
ture and  little  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  coniposition,    it 
must  have  been  very  scanty,  rude  and  unfinished  in  its  repre- 
sentations ;  and  thus  a  more  brief  and  imperfect  textpervad? 
ed  all  those  early  gospels,  which    appear  to   have    been   in 
the  possession  of  the  more  early  fathers.     But  these  scanty 
and  unfinished  productions  were  successively  enlarged  with 
more  full   and    perfect   details.       Various  additions    were 
made  to  the  copies  of  the  same  gospel  ;  or  what   was  omit- 
ted in  one  was  supplied  by  the  more  ample  and  circumstan- 
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tial  narrative  of  the  other.  The  memoirs  mentioned  by 
Justin,  and  tiie  gospel  oFCerinthuSje.\hibited  the  genealogy, 
nativity  and  inlancy  of  Jesus,  respecting  which  nothing  was* 
said  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  in  the  pro- 
ductionsof  Marcion  and  'I'atian.  In  the  same  manner,  in 
parallel  passages,  we  find  particular  parts  augnieuled  by 
continual  additions.  Thus,  ior  instance,  the  voice  from  hea- 
ven at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  originally  ran  ;  vio^  fxou  ei  crw  s'/cj 
cvfispov  7£7£r;wa!  as,  '  thou  art  my  son  ;  to-day  have  1  begot- 
ten thee.'  Other  accounts  described  the  voice  in  ttiese 
'vyords  ;  <rv  si  o  uic^  fxou  o  aya'nn'rc^,  iv  (^  m>hcKr,i7iZf  '  thou  art  my 
beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  Thus  the  words 
are  read  in  our  present  canonical  Mark.  In  the  gospel  of 
the  Ebionites,  as  the  passage  has  been  preserved  by  Epi- 
pbanius,  both  the  representations  of  the  voice  from  heaven 
are  united  into  one  ;  ffu  uou  ei  o  viog  o  ayaTinrogj  ev  aoi  xu^xiKriiTa'  xai 
'7ra>.w'  t'/'ji  ar,fj.zo7J  ysyv.-jrrKa  as,  'thou  art  my  beloved  son  iu 
whom  1  am  well  i;leased  :'  and  airain;  '  to  dav  1  have  beeot- 
ten  thee.'  By  this  continual  amplification,  tlie  original  text 
of  the  biograph3'of  Jesus  was  sunk  in  a  multitude  of  addi- 
tions, till  it  almost  disappeared.  Hence  it  at  last  Iiappened 
'\hat  truth  and  falsehood,  wha^.  was  genuine  and  v.Iiat  was 
spurious,  accounts  which  had  been  perverted  and  falsified 
bv  lonu;  tradition,  betran  to  be  blended  into  one  heteioeene- 
ousmass.  Thirs  appears  to  have  induced  the  church,  at  the 
conclusion  oflhe  second  century,  or  the  beginiiing  of  the 
third,  to  select  out  of  the  many  gospels  which  were  then  in 
circulation,  four  which  had  the  strongest  marks  of  trutli,  anil 
■were  best  prepared  for  general  use,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
total  obscuration  of  the  truth  or  perversion  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  go?pel ;  and  to  deliver  to  posterity  an  account  of  die 
]ife  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  wiih  the  least  possible  alteration. 
On  these  four  gospels,  to  which  the  preference  was  thus  given, 
the  church  impressed  the  seal  of  its  exclusive  approbation, 
and  the  rest  rapidly  lost  their  influence  and  fell  into  disuse. 
Thus  our  present  gospels  were  originally  approved  by  the 
.church,  not  because  they  were  deemed  inspired  compositions, 
but  because  of  the  mativ  human  compositions,  which  then 
existed  on  the  same  subject,  they  were  deejned  the  best.  This 
appears  to  us  to  furnish  the  most  rational,  probable  and  sa^ 
tisiactory  account  of  the  origin  of  our  present  gospels, which 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  extricates  the  subject  from  all  the 
labyrinth  of  perplexity,  in  which  it  is  entangled  by  the  the- 
ory of  inspiration.  It  acounts  ibr  the  lew  dissonances,  which 
are  found  in  the  relations  of  the  diU'erent  evangelists;  ibr 
by  supposing  them  human  compositions,  it  necessarily  infers 
Xhat  tliey  me  subject  to  error  ^  and  thut,  like  the  other  worK^ 
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of  man,  they  parlake  of  the  imperfections  , of  humanitj. 
jit  appears  from  what  has  been  saidj  that  about  the  time 
when  the  church  conferied  on  the  four  canonical  gos- 
pels, the  honour  of  its  exclusive  a]iprobation,  a  multitude 
of  gospels  were  in  circulation,  with  which  from  tlie 
fiddi;ion3  made  by  su<.'cessive  enquirers,  in  which  curi- 
osity often  supplied  the  [)lace  of  o»vidence,  nuicli  fic- 
titious matter  had  been  mingled  ;  and  that  those  four 
gospels  were  selected  because  they  contained  the  most 
i'ull,  comprehensive,  and  detailed  relation  of  the  life  and 
xloclrine  of  Jesus,  blended  with  ihe  smallest  quantity  of 
traditionary  or  fabulous  matter,  and  represented  the  pre- 
jcepts  of  cliristianity,  and  ihe  actions  of  the  founder  with 
the  utmost  sim|iliciiy  and  truth.  This  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  four  canonical  gospels  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  depreciating,  increases  their  authority.  For  though  it 
considers  them  as  human  compositions,  it  supposes  them 
lo  be  acknowledged  by  the  general  suffrage  of  antiquity^  ^s 
compositions  in  their  kind  of  the  most  consummate  accu- 
racy and  the  highest  excellence.  Eichhorn,  like  our  own 
learned,  acute  and  highly  meritorious  scholar,  and  theo- 
logue,  Herbert  Marsh,  supposes  an  original  document  wliieli 
constituted  the  common  basis  of  the  three  first  gospcU^ 
which  common  document  was  einiched  with  information 
jderived  from  other  sources,  and  auiimented  with  tacts'  and 
(liscourses  which  farther  enquiry  hud  enabled  them  to  coi- 
led. 

Since  no  traces  of  our  pres^ent  INIatlhew,  ^lark,  and  -Luke 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  ot 
the  third  century,. and  since  Ireaacus  (about  the  year  £(J'i)  is 
the  first  who  speaks  decisively  of  Jour  gospc/s,  and  imagines 
various  reasons  why  the  number  was  limited  to  four,  and 
since  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  (about  the  year  '21 6")  industri- 
ouslj' scraped  togetherall  the  accounts  which  he  could  nndof 
the  origin  of  these  four  gospels,  in  order  to  i)rove  that  these  only 
should  be  acknowledge(i  as  genuine,  it  is  a  self  evident  proof 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  or  the  commencement 
of  the  third  centurv,  the  church  -was  anxiously  labouring 
to  bring  these  gospels  into  general  repute,  and  to  procure 
for  them  a  more  distinguished  and  exclusive  consideration. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Christianity,  as  it  would 
have  prevented  much  cavil,  perplexity,  and  doubt,  if 
those,  who  selected  our  present  gospels  for  an  exclusive 
circulation,  had  at  the  same  time  introduced  by  public 
authority  the  original  docnujeut  or  short  accountof  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  was  imparted  to  the  first  mis- 
fionaiies,  in  order  to  serve  atonce  as  the  guide  and  the  pledge 
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of  what  they  taug^ht,  without  any  of  the  alterations   or  ad- 
<litions  of  succeeding   times.     But   this    was  perhaps    then 
hardly  possible^  as  no  copy  was   extant  which    was   entirely 
free  from   these  additions  :  and  there  w^s  not  at   that  time 
critical  sagacity  suthcient  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween  the  original  matter,  and   the   subsequent  additions. 
But  still  we  should  not  forget  the  singular  obligations  which 
we  owe  them  for  preserving   not  only  one,  but  three  of  the 
biographical  account?  of  Jesus,  which    were    prepared  from 
this  original  document.     By  this  means  they  have  rendered 
it  possible  for  us  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  to  se- 
parate the  original  life    of  Jesus  from    all  subsequent  addi- 
tions, and  from  tlie  same  to  recojnpuse   a  life  of  Jesus  puri- 
fied from  the  traditions    of  a  later  period,   and  to  answer  a 
variety  of  questions  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  reply   without  the   possession  t^"  the 
gospels  of  ikiatthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,    which    were  formed 
on  the  basis  of  the  same   original.     To  these  questions, — 
in  what  manner  was  formed   the   most  antieut  biographical 
nuticeot  Jesus?   in  what  manner   so   many    gospels  arose, 
the  resemblance  of  which   is  so  striking,   and    the  basis   of 
which  must  have  been  the  sau^e  r   whence   the  four  catholic 
gospels  which  were  so  old  and  derived  from  apostolical  times, 
did  not  come  into   general  use  till   so  late  a  period  ?  The 
answers  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  give  to  these  ques- 
tions are  futile   and    absurd  ;   and    we  must   either   entirely 
renounce  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  or  endeavour   to  un- 
ravel the  perplexing  knot  by  a  nice,  accurate,  profound,  and 
critical  comparison  of  our  gospels  with  each  other,  and   with 
those  fragments  of   the  more  antient  gospels  which  are   stili 
preserved  in  the  writings   of  the  fathers  ^   but,  in    this   pro- 
cess of  critical  dissection  and  research,    we   must   make    a 
distinction  between  the  gospel  of  John,  and  the   three   first 
gospels.     The  former  is  as  different  from  the  latter  in  pur. 
pose  and  in  quality,   in  words    and    in  spirit,  as  the  east   is 
from  the   west;  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
l)ave  the  closest  resemblance,  and  must  have  had  their   ori- 
gin in  some  document  which  was  common  to  all  :  but    that 
o\'  John  has  no  dependance  on  the   rest,  and  preserves   the 
air  of  an  original  composition. 

The  discovery  of  an  original  document  of  the  three  first 
gospels  will  be  found  of  the  most  essential  service  in  our 
Xheological  enquiries.  First  it  shews  what  were  those  parts 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.which  the  first  teacher  of  christianitv  con- 
sidered  the  most  important  to  be  inculcated  and  known. 
The  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  is  founded  only  on  the 
'.wo  fifst  chapters  in  Matthew  and  in  Luke,  particularly  on 
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Matthew  i.  CO.  and  Luke  i.  35.  The  apostles  (says  Eichborn) 
knewnothingof  the  miraculous  conception;  it  was  an  additioa 
to  the  history  of  Jesus  which  wasniadein  alaterperiod^whea 
those,whowere  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  or  who 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  human  divinities  of   lisathenisiu, 
wished   to  aggrandize  the  founder  of  the  new  religion  by  a 
supernatural    nativity.       But,   in    that   original    document, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  other  gospels,  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  miraculous  conception  ;  Jesus  was  called  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  of  Mary.  The  original  gospel,  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke,  made  no  mention  of  the 
conception,  birth  and  youth  of  Jesus;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
later  period,  in  which  we  could  expect  no  authentic  account 
on  these  subjects,  that  the  original  gospel  was  enlarged  with 
these  exotic  additions;  and,  though  they    may   have   some 
real  basis,  they  have  been   so  embellished  witli  traditionary 
fictions    that  it  is  impossible  to   separate  the  tew  particles  of 
true  history  from  the  dense   mixture  of  fabulous   narration. 
From  the  enquiry  ,whichEichhorn  has  so  laboriously  prosecut- 
edjinlo  the  origin  of  the  three  first  gospels,  he  asserts  that  there 
are  few  writings  of  antiquity  respecting  which  more  fictions- 
have  been  circulated.     But  ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  ex- 
ternal   history  of  these  books   is  almost    entirely  lost  ?     The 
gospels  of  the  three  fir»t  evangelists  arose  tVum  the  combin- 
ation   of  documents    which    previously    existed,    the    first 
basis  of  which  was  founded  merely  on  the  present  exigency^ 
and  what  followed  was  intended  principally   for  the  use  of 
particular  individuals,  friends   and   acquaintance.     Can  we 
hence  with  any  probability  assume  that  the  three  first  evan- 
gelists were  at  their  first  appearance  known  to  manv  persons,, 
or  that  they  were  in  general  circulation  ?     For  the  same  rea- 
son the  writers  little  imagined  that  those  productions  wonld- 
descend  to  posterity,  which   they  had  designed  onlv  for  the 
use  and  put  iato  the  hands  of  particular  persons,  who  were 
Sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the  author  and  with 
the  credibility  of  his  narrative.     The  authors    accordincrlv 
were  not  solicitous  to  give  their  works-such  a  form  as  would 
most  recommend  them  to  a  general  reader,  or  satisfy   the 
demands  of  a  late  posterity.     On  this  account  fiot  one  of  the 
writers  has   given  any  distinct  or  characteristic  information 
of  his  own  history,  of  the  period  of  his  life  or  composition. 
Matthew  is  only  by  the  subject,  tone,  and  manner  of  his  nar- 
rative, known  to  be  a  Jew,bui  tience  we  learn  nothino- indivi- 
dual or  determinate  respecting  him.  Mark  appears  to  have 
been  a  person  acquainted    both  with  Jews  and    Heathens, 
with  the  manners  and  practices  of  both  ;  but  he  leaves  it  en- 
tirely undeterminate  whether  he  were  a  contemporary  or  an 
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eye-witness  of  t'ne  facts  which  he  describes;  and  was  not  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  oF  the  author  necessary  in  order  to 
enauleus  to  t'urni  a  correct  estjnialeof  his  gospel  r  Luket'ur- 
nislies  a  few  more  characteristic  traits,  but  still  onjy  such  a* 
in  general  teach  us  that  he  was  a  contemporary  with  the  early 
times  oF  Ciiristianity;  who  merely  i^ivcs  a  narrative  of  what 
Jesus  had  sairi  and  done,  which  he  had  derived  either  front 
the  information  of  eye-witnesses  or  from  the  most  credible? 
■written  documents.  But  does  this  enable  us  with  an\' certainly 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  iiis  gospel  r  Tlie  evangelists  were 
not  so  duUas  not  to  know  how  much  depends  on  the  name, 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  him  who  writes  a  history  r 
still  less  did  thev  wish  to  deceive  bv  omiltintr  a  more  close  and 
oharacteristic  delineation  of  their  persons.  Impostors  are 
more  wont  to  aggrandize  their  importance,  and  magnify 
iheir  pretensions.  They  are  willing  with  as  much  force 
;^nd  clearness  as  possible  to  represent  themselves  as  the 
perb^ons  for  whom  they  wish  to  pass,  and  to  procure  credit 
for  the  antiquity  to  which  they  pretend  by  traits  in  their 
writinG;s  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  And  would  the  evan- 
gelists,  if  tliey  had  been  impostors,  or  assumed  a  character 
to  which  they  had  no  claim,  have  adopted  a  conduct  quite 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  have  no  where  accurately  deline- 
ated who  they  were,  on  account  of  the  cheat  which  ihey 
designed  to  practise?  Does  noi  this  silence  prove  tbafe 
they  were  simple  and  unsuspicious  writers,  whose  object 
was  mereh'  local  or  personid,  who  did  not  write  for  poste- 
rity so  much  as  for  certain  known   individunls  and  places  ? 

The  innocent  simplicity, which  is  so  visible  in  the  narrationr 
of  theevangelisfs,  the  plain,  eas}',  and  undisguised  manner  in 
which  thev  detail  the  precepts  and  transactions  of  Jesus,  prove' 
them  to  have  been  artless  and  honest  historians,  who  had  no* 
intention  of  magnifying  the  hero  of  their  history;  but  who' 
represent  every  thing  which  lie  said  or  did  exactly  in  the' 
way  in  which  they  believed  it  to  have  been  said  or  done. 
\\'ilh  whatever  admiration  the  evangelists  might  regard^ 
Jesus  as  their  lord  and  uia'^ter;  with  whatever  feelings  of 
veneration  or  of  love  they  niight  consider  the  dignity  af  his 
character,  the  sublimity  of  his  destiny,  or  the  excellence  of 
his  doctrine,  we  never  find  them  adopt  the  lone  ot  vulgar 
panegyric.  AYe  hear  no  exclaraations  of  praise,  no  bnists' 
of  rapture,  no  animated  eulogy.  They  relate  without  any 
ornament  in  a  old  and  homely  diction,  the  precepts,- ihe 
actions  and  the  fate  of  Jesus.  The  only  one  among  thenr 
-who  introduces  any  remarks  or  rcftections  on  his  hte  i^ 
Matthew;  and  what,  remarks,  what  reflections?  There 
RFC  none  on  the  grandeur  of  his  actions,   the  divinity  of 
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)i»s' doctrine,  or  the  majesty  of  bis  character,  hut  remarks 
whicli  merely  tend  to  prove  that  lie  was  the  Messiah  who 
had  been  so  long  promised  and  expected.  And  were  those 
remarks  different  from  those  wLich  were  made  in  every 
account  of  tlie  Christian  relisrion  which  was  to  obtain  new 
proselytes  to  the  new  religion  among  the  Jews?  And  were 
they  not  necessary  to  he  made  in  any  gospel  which  was 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jews  i  But  as  thej 
were  less  necessarv  amone  the  heathen,  we  hnd  them  omit- 
te<i  in  Mark  and  Lukf>.  Ana  is  not  the  exact  ftgreement  of 
their  narrative  with  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  wrote, 
and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  we  suppose  them  to 
have  written,  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  veracity?  No 
one  has  yet  ariseti,  who  has  in  this  respect  convicte<i  them 
of  falsehood  ;  and  till  this  is  done,  we  may  boldly  affirm  iheir 
truth. 

There  are  several  strange  and  marvellous   appearances  in 
iheir  historic"al  relations,  which   do  not  ccjuslst  so   much    in 
tUe  events  themselves  ;    as  iu    the  |>ecidiar    mode  of  repre- 
senting   them,   in  the  light  in   which  they  were  seen,  in  the 
popular  idiom  in  which  they  are  expressed,  or  (as  in  the  case 
of  the    Demonides)  in    the   popular  su[)eistition   and    vulgar 
creed  with  which  they  were  incorporated.     These  aie  impro- 
prieties ill  the    representation    which     are  quite    abhorrent 
iVom  our  present    sentiments  and  modes    of  historical   nar- 
ration;   but  we  cannot  expect  that  all   times  should  be  alike 
in  their  views  and  judgments  of  events,    or  in  their  mod<^ 
of  representing   them.     There  are  many  occurrences  in  the 
gospel,    which,    dark    and    perplexed  from   the  maup.er    iu 
which    thev  are  detailed,    niiirht  have  had  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite  sense  to  some  of  the  more  enlightened   contemporaries. 
it  is   indeed    difficult   lor  us,    who  live    iu    times  in   which 
the   combinations  of  ideas  and   the  modes  cf  belief  are  so 
ditTerent  from    what  they  were  then,   to  draw  the  right  tine 
of  distinction  between  tlie  real  events  and  t.lie  popular  idiom 
Hnder  which  they  have  been  disguised.     But  we    must  re- 
Anember  that  the    evangelists  did    ncjt    write  for  us,    or  de- 
sign their   compositions   for   our   use.     'i-i>ey    could    never 
imagine  that   their  narratives,  which   were  originally  drawn 
up  far  the  sole  t»se    of  particular  iuthviduals  (as  we  see  in 
the  preface    to   Luke's    gosjvel,)    would   after    the   lapse   (*f 
ages    be    read   in   the  greater  part   of  the   habitable   world. 
If  we  find  so  many  difficulties  in    the  explanation   of  tliese 
writings,   those   ddiiculties   should    animate   us   to   employ 
the  greater   diligence  in  the'  attempt,  and  incite  us  toexert 
every  power  of  critical  and    historical  research,  which   caij 
throw  any  light  on   the  important  subject. 
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We  have  thus  enabled  our  readers  to  form  some  ides 
of  the  nature  and  execution  of  M.  Eicbhorn's  introduction 
to  the  best,  the  most  consolatory  and  instructive  of  all 
books.  His  opinions  will  no  doubt  be  found  at  variance  with 
most  of  those  who  are  called  ortiiodox  Christians  ;  but  the 
profession  of  ortliodoxy,  liowever  loud  and  positive  it  may 
be,  was  never  yet  the  test  of  trulh.  \Vhat  is  vulgarly 
called  orthodoxy  is  little  better  than  a  determination  to 
persevere  in  error,  and  to  oppose  a  deaf  ear  to  every  argu- 
ment which  is  opposite  to  that  persuasion  which  is  cherished 
by  the  feeling  of  present  emolument  or  invigorelted  by  the 
force  of  ancient  prepossession.  Such  persons  would  no 
doubt  readily  purchase  fire  and  faggot  to  consume  M.  Eich- 
horn  and  his  works;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  religious 
truth  can  be  established  and  religious  error  su[)verted  only 
by  discussion.  Anrl  as  we  deem  religious  truth  to  be  the 
greatest  good,  and  religious  error,3s  the  opposite  of  that  good, 
to  be  the  greatest  evil,  we  welcome  with  unfeigned  plea- 
sure (i\QYy  new  work  in  the  department  of  theology,  in  which 
the  writer  strenuously  and  lionestl}'  labours  to  elucidate 
the  truth.  Truth  only  is  the  object  of  our  labours,  the 
treasure  dearest  to  our  hearts;  ancl  we  care  not  from  what 
source  itmav   come,  or  from  what  sect  it  mav  sprins:. 

The  hypothesis  of  M.  Eichhorn  is  in  the  most  essential 
particular  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Marsh.  Both  suppose 
that  thei'e  was  an  original  document,  which  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  ib.ree  hrst  gospels;  that  this  document  was' 
enlarged  by  successive  additions  ;  that  some  copies  of  it 
abounded  more  in  details  than  others,  and  that  this  docu-' 
ment  has  been  more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  composi- 
tions of  Matthew^  Mai-t,  and  Luke.  jNI.  Eichhorn  supposes, 
and  indeed  proves,  that  there  were  several  gospels  which 
were  in  general  circulation  anterior  to  those  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  whose  compositions,  with  the  gospel  of 
John,  did  not  receive  the  exclusive  sanction  of  the  church 
till  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. This  late  reception  and  notice  of  our  present  canon- 
ical gospels  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration 
that  they  were  at  first  written  for  the  instruction,  or  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  private  individuals,  that  thus  their  cir- 
culation must  for  a  considerable  period  have  been  confined 
to  private  families,  bel'ore  they  were  honoured  with  the 
seal  of  public  approbation.  At  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury a  great  multitude  of  different  accounts  of  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  Jesus  was  generally  dil^'used  throughout  the 
christian  world.  These  accounts  were  of  greater  or  less  au- 
thority ;  and  blended  in   many  cases  with  iabulous  ana  tra' 
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ditJonary  matter.    This  caused  the  fathers  of  tlie  church,  out 
of  the  massof  existing  gospelsj  to  select  four,  which  appear- 
Cvi  to  tliem  to  contain  the  most  copious   and  authentic   de- 
tails of  the    transactions   and    precepts   of  Christ,   with  the 
fewest  spurious    or  unauthorised  additions,      Tliis   supposi- 
tion, which  is  supported  hy  the  evidence  of  fact  and    the  in- 
ductions of  probability,  instead  of  weakening,  tends   greatly 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  our  present  gospeis,   consi- 
dered as  human  compositions.     The  exclusive  sanction  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  instejid   of  being   the    effect   of 
prejudice,  was  an  honest  and  unbiassed  tribute  to    their    su- 
perior credibility  and  truth.      Hence,  though  of  the  many 
accounts  of  Jesus,  which  once  existed,  we  may  regret  that 
some  have  perished,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  those  which 
still  remain,  whose  excellence  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  those    which    have 
been  lost.     Some  small  quantity  of  merely   traditionary   or 
less  credible  matter  may  be  blended  with  the  former;  but  this 
is  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  narratives,  in 
which  we  discern  the  more  than  golden  ore  of  genuine,  un- 
vitiated   truth.       We  conclude  with    anxiously   hoping  that 
some  able  theologue  will  undertake  an   answer  to  the    argu- 
ments and  statements  of  the  present  work,  of  which  we  have 
given  so  copious  a  detail.     Whenever  such  an  answer  may- 
appear,  we  will  review  it  with  the  same    candour,  the  same 
seriousness,  and  the  same  regard  for  truth,    with   which   we 
have  perused  the  work  of  thelearned  professor  of  Gottingen. 
We  will  endeavour  to  prevent   any   prejudices  of  any   kind 
from  giving  a    false  bias   to  our  judgment ;    and  we   will, 
with  all  that  frankness  and    ingenuousness  which    v/e  deem 
so  necessary  in  the  censors  of  literature,  confess  whether  we, 
think    that  the  palm   of  victory  ought  to    be    adjudged   to 
Eichhorn  or  to  his  anta2:onist. 


Art.  II.  L'Eneide,  f  radiate  en  Vers  Frangaise,  S^c. 

The  Mneid,  translated  into  French  Verse,  with  Remarks  on 
the  principal  Beauties  of  the  Original.  By  J.  Delille. 
ICwo.  4  Fo/s.  zcich  the  Text.  4to.  2  P'ols.  zoithout  the 
Text.     Paris.     IS06.     Imported  by  Deconcby. 

IT  is  unfortunate,  though  it  is  not  surprising,  that  all  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  should  scarcely  supply  us  a 
translation  that  represents  the  character  of  its  original.  But 
it  is  surprising,  as  well  as  unfortunate,  that  all  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  literature  of  antiquity  has  been  cultivat- 
ed, should  have  produced  so  few  translations   of  any  emi- 
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nence  even  for  independent  merit  of  their  own.  It  couM 
scarcely  be  expected,  that  the  same  genius  which  created  in 
Greece  or  Rome  the  great  works  we  admire,  should  be  re- 
vived in  a  kite r  age  to  copy  them  to  other  nation^  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  hoped,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  men 
of  everv  description  of  talents,  vviio  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  there  might  have  beea 
found  not  a  few  of  superior  abiiities,  who  would  delight 
in  the  endeavour  to  le-create  to  their  own  country  \he 
genius  of  antiquity,  as  an  offering  of  iheir  veneration,  as 
a  proud  indulgence  of  their  enthusiasm.  And  a  philosopher, 
Avho,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  had  foreseen  the  growth  nvA 
diffusion  of  that  ardour,  with  which  the  minds  of  men  were 
then  turning  to  the  reliques  of  antiquity,  who  had  foreseen 
tvery  future  worshipper  of  the  muses  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
imbibing  from  those  sources  his  earliest  Pierian  draught,  and 
still  returning  to  ihem  at  every  period  of  his  existence  to 
recruit  his  enthusiasm,  to  purify  his  taste,  and  to  drink  in 
fresh  inspiration  for  his  own  genius,  would  probably  have 
predicted  with  little  hesitation,  that  one  of  the  noblest  de-* 
parcments  of  modern  literature,  would  be  formed  of.  our 
translation  of  tjie  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  would 
not  have  suspected  that  the  transfusion  of  genius  I'rom  na- 
tion to  nation,  was  to  be  the  drudgery  of  hirelings  or  the  job- 
work  of  literary  contractors;  and  that  those  men,  the  resto- 
ration of  whose  writinG;s  was  the  dav-break  of  reason  and 
refinement  on  a  barbarous  v/orld,  would  be  finally  established 
;imong  the  nations  they  had  civilized,  in  the  occupation  of 
solicitorsof charity  for lean-wittcd  and  half-starved  authors. 

We  do  indeed  possess  some  few,  some  very  few  transla- 
tions, in  which  genius  has  met  genius,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  accession  to  our  poetr}'  or  eloquence;  but  we  can 
hardly  name  one,  which  represents  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellence of  its  original.  It  appears  as  if  we  must  subujii  to 
be  instructed  bv  experience,  and.  while  we  consider  a  );st 
copy  of  the  finest  ancient  works, as  among  tht;  gieutesi  i.c- 
quisiticns  that  can  be  wished  for  to  any  languagCj  muit  be 
contented  to  resign  all  eagerness  at  least  of  hojjc  f.r  its  r.p- 
pearance,  and  to  comfort  ourselves  with  tracing,  in  what 
passes  for  rndigenou^  literature,  the  features  which  the  race 
has  inherited  from  the  fortunate  admixture  of  that  generous- 
blood. 

Yet  there  is  one  writer  the  want  oj  whose  works  will  al- 
ways be  in  our  eyes  a  more  essential  defect  in  the  literature 
of  a  country.  A  translation  of  Virgil  would  present  to  us  in- 
blended. beauty  all  the  varieties  of  excellence,  which  are' 
spread  over  the  Tfritings  of  the  ancients/    it  would  deline-- 
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ate  to  modern  Europe  the  loveliest  of  the  souls,  whose 
iiiiage  has  been  spared  to  us  from  antiquity;  and  would 
enrich  the  language  that  possessed  it  with  more  oT'  that 
liigjiest  [>oetry,  the  poetry  of  the  feelings,  than  any  other 
aniot)g  the  inspired  of  old  has  bequeathed  to  succeedingages. 

Tlie  eagerness  with  which  the  works  of  the.  Abbe  Delille 
have  been  read  ;',nd  translated  in  most  nations  of  Europe, 
tlie  rapidity  with  which  editions  of  them  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  the  height  at  which  he  has  long  stood  in  his  own 
country  among  the  fortunate  candidates  forliterary  honours^ 
have  raised  a  very  general  expectation  ot"  tlie  high  merits  of 
his  long  announced  translation  of  Virgil,  and  haveperhaps  led 
man}'  to  hope  to  find  in  itsomething  likea  supply  of  the  great 
deficiency  we  lament:  esoeciallvas  the  fondness  with  which 
the  Abbe  hasalways  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  Virgil,'  whora 
he  invokes  fis  his  master,  from  whom  he  professes  to  have 
derived  his  poetry,  and  to  whom  he  seems  desirous  to  ascnha, 
all  his  reputation,  might  well  persuade  them  that  the  proud 
'and  grateful  enthuaiasm  of  a  scholar  would  animate  his  eiForis, 
and  rouse  his  genius  to  the  fullest  exertion  of   its  strength. 

The  fame  of  those  former  works,  and, We  might  ahnost 
say,  the  anticipated  fame  of  that  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, seem  to  require  of  us  a  more  scrutinizing  investiga- 
tion of  its  pretensions  than  its  own  deserts  alone  would  have, 
inchued  us  to  bestow,  or  than  ihey  might  perliaps  even  have, 
justified.  And  before  we  proceed  to  bring  into  view  the 
ilierits  it  does  really  possess,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  very  co- 
pious display  of  its  omissions  of  excellence,  as  well  as  its, 
positive  otiences,  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  tiie  honour  of 
giving  Virgil  to  modern  literature  must  be  reserved  for  a  hap- 
pier poet  than  Delille. 

A  just  translation  is  obviously  that  which  represents  ati 
author's  thoughts  in  his  own  style;  which  reflects  tlie  forms, 
of  the  original,and  reflects  them  in  their  owiv colours:  and  a 
translator  will  be  required  to  comply  more  or  less  wifh  ths- 
strictnessof  thisdefinition  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of 
the  work. he  translates.  It  would  be  idle  toexaci  that,  with 
the  admirable,  ihonghts  of  a  writer,  he  should  [)reserve  his' 
execrable  style  ;  or,  when  h'e  alternates  high  merit  with  ex- 
treme absurthly,  that  he  should  pursue  liim  through  tlie 
windings  of  his  folly,  with  the  san),e  steady  hdelity  wrth 
"vyhich  he  must  follow  tlie  happier  excursions  of  his  fancy. 
in  translation  in  general  much  will  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  translator  ;  and  we  might  name  numerous  works  of 
interest  and  reputation,  in  which  we  should  allow,  or  evea 
require  of  him,  a  very  spirited  and  liberal  u.se  of  his  discie-' 
tijonary  powers,    * 
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But  if  there  is  one  poet  wbom  his  translator  must  never 
hope  to  improve,  to  whose  ll)oiights  and  who?e  style  it  is  his 
■wisdom  toadherc,  that  poet  unquestionably  is  Virgil.  A\zd 
if  we  at  all  succeed  in  imparting  to  onr  readers  the  feelings 
that  have  afflicted  us  in  the  examination  of  this  trauilation, 
they  must  be  satisfied  that  M.  Delille  has  abandoned  with 
dangerous  presumption  or  carelessness,  or  most  unfortunate 
incapacity,  that  guidance  of  his  master;  and  that  he  has 
raised  in  the  melancholy  effects  of  his  ignorance  or  indiscre- 
tion an  instructive  monument  to  that  master's  wisdom. 

And  now,  observing  at  the  outset,  as  a  sinister  augury  of 
the  whole,  that  M.  I)eii!le  adopts  the  first  four  rejected 
lines,  and  that  he  opens  the  iEneid  with 

'  Moi  qui,  jaclis,  assis  sous  rombrage  des  hctres, 
Esmyai  que/qucs  airs  sur  mes  pipeaux  champitres,* 

we   proceed    with    somewhat  heavy   cheer   lo  our  critical 
investigation. 

Anions  the  characters  of  VirQ-il's  style  which  make  the 
earliestimpression  on  the  mind  of  his  reader,  are  the  no- 
bleness which,  through  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject,  he  un- 
failingly sustains — tliat simplicity  and  purity  of  Grecian  taste 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  studied  beauty  of  expres- 
sion— and  that  force  and  fidelity  of  descriptive  language, 
which  delineates  to  the  eye  ofthe  reader  every  event  he  relates. 

It  must  very  soon  strike  the  examiner  of  M.  Delille's 
translation,  tiiat  these  are  precisely  the  features  in  the  want 
of  which  the  genera!  character  of  his  work  most  effectually 
differs  from  that  of  his  original  ;  but  it  requires  rather  a. 
laborious  study  of  it  to  exhibit  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
any  thing  like  the  variety  of  inventions,  b}'  which  this  op- 
position of  character  is  so  accurately  accomplished.  We 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  drawn  up  a  complete 
view  of  this  extraordinary  operation,  though  we  do  trust 
that  we  shall  give  our  reader  a  little  insight  into  a  fcv  of  its 
most  important  secrets. 

One  great  effect  of  the  style  of  Delille,  which  taints  his 
whole  composition  from  end  to  end  of  the  work,  is  the  per- 
petual use  of  abstract,  metaph3'sical  forms  of  expression. 
In  Virgil,  as  in  the  writers  of  every  nation  Vv^hose  taste 
is  not  very  much  vitiated  by  affectation,  the  persons  who 
appear,  think,  act,  and  speak  for  themselves,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  human  beings.  But  m  M.  Delille,  more 
than  in  any  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  his  country, 
and  they  are  none  of  them  free  from  the  fault,  this  is 
a  privilege  they  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  enjoy.  It  is 
usually  some  quality,   or  a  feeling,  or  an  act,  or  some  very 
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abstract  modification  or  accident  of  their  existence^  that  is 
called  upon  to  perform  llieir  most  important  and  laborious 
duties.  80  that  it  someliuies  happens  that  in  a  struggle  ia 
■which  their  dearest  interests  are  at  stake,  tiie  princi[)al  par- 
ties concerned  appear  among  the  most  tranquil  and  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  tlie  contest,  which  is  carried  on  with  all 
imaginable  fury  and  obstinacy,  by  properties,  circumstances, 
and  modes  of  being. 

This  appears  very  soon  in  the  persecution  of  xll^neas  by 
Juno.     These  two  illustrious  personages  remain  in  the  most 
perfect  composure.     Not  so  the  gocUles'^'s'  Jiersressentintcns^ 
who*    troublerent  si  lowj;  ferns  L, a    uautk    nESTiNRi-:  d'un 
prince  magnanimej  humain,  rehgieux  ;'  in   which  they  were 
happily  assisted  by  her  '  haine  insatiable,'   which  prohibited 
-  Ausunia — not  to  theTrojans  but  *  uux  grands  (Itsiim,  de  Troie.* 
In  the  next  line  we  find  that  "  Tinflexible    IJestin  secondant 
sou    orgueil'   very  much  prolonged  the  exile  of  her  enemies. 
Which  conduct,   it   may  be   observed  by  the  way,  is  rather 
surprising   in    *  I'lnflexibie    Destin,'    as   Juno's, party  just 
before    appeared   in   complete    hostility    to  him ;  for  those 
*  grands  destins,'  if  they  are  not  himself  in  the   plural  num- 
ber, must  certainly  be  his  ministers   acting  under  his  direc- 
tions.    Indeed   he  is  altogether  a  very  extraordinary  cha- 
racter.    On  one  occasion  he  actually  grows  jealous  of  Creu- 
sa's  affection  for  her  husband,  as  we  are  told  in  plain  terms, 
(Liv.  ii.  1057  ;)  and  this  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  real  rea- 
son why  she  was  not  permitted  to  accompany   her  husband 
on  his   travels  :  a  fact  with  which  we  were  never  before  ac- 
quainted.    He  frequently  mai<es  his  appearance   throughout 
the  work,  in  lights  very   different  from  those   under  which 
the  ancients  had  misrepresented  him,  and  generally,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  httle   to    liis  credit.     (Thus  L.  vii.  812.) 
Juno  completely  triumphs  over  him;  and  it  appears  immedi- 
ately after  that  even  old  Latinus  had  succeeded   in  wresting 
the  reins  of  government  from  his  hands,  lor  he  is  declared  in 
V.  826,  to  restore  thein  to  him  ;  and  what  not  a  little  in- 
creases the  singularity  of  the  transaction  is,  that  he  ((or  the 
good  man  is  not  without  his  eccentricities)  is  moved   to  do 
so  by  no  other   cause  than  the  discovery   that  he  has  just 
been  beaten  by  Juno. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  we  trust  the  very  cu- 
rious information  it  contains  will  excuse  : — the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  more  exquisite  forms  in  which  this  style  of 
expression  may  be  expected  Lo  appear  for  the  admiration  of 
the  reader.  'D'une  ardente  jeunessc  la  haine  curieuse  autour 
de  lui  s'empresse.'  Liv.  li.  89.  *  Des  morts  et  des  vaincus 
h'alarmoierit  pas  sa  gloire,  Et  la   pitie  devoit  attendrir  la 
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vicfoire.'  ^xi.  147.  '  L'ausleve  prudence  de  Drances  irrita  le? 
Siiperbes  cbr.grins  de  Turrius/  xi.  172.  '  D'une  deitel  a  fieie 
jalousie  fernue  u  .non  inforliine  ei  rEurnpeetTAsie.'  'I'hougli  ifc 
is  not  in  every  page  we  meet  with  expressions  of  such  complicat- 
ed ingenuity  as  these,  or  of  such  boldness  as  a  *  lion's  wander- 
ing huni7;er.  which  traverse-  lields  and  forests/ (x.  1075,)  there 
are  few  pr;ges  in  which  specimens  of  some  degree  of  inter- 
est are  not  to  be  found. 

'  AVhen  every  body  goes  about  enveloped  in  such  a  cloud 
of  quriiiies,  modes,  6cc.  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  vvho  i^ 
obliged  suddenly  to  speali  to  another,  should  sometimes, 
"without  allowing  himself  time  to  recollect  who  is  tiie  ac- 
tual person  concealed  within,  at  once  address  himself  to  some 
of  the  swarm  of  ideal  beiijgs  that  float  around  him,  and 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  compose  h;s  individuality.  Thus 
when  iEneas  laments  over  Lausus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
instead  of  '  Heu  !  miserande  puer  !'  he  should  address  him 
ty  '  Assemblaere  touchant  de  Jirandcur  et  de  chavmes.' — If 
Jupiter  harangues  the  gods,  it  must  be  very  troublesome  ior 
•Jiim,  who,  as  Lucian  has  recorded,  was  never  very  apt  at  pursu- 
ing long  chains  of  reasoning,  to  be  obliged  to  develope  the  real 
internal  nature  of  the  splendid  apparitions  about  him,  before 
he  speaks  to  them  :  but  tlie  first  glance  satisfies  him  that  he 
may  safely  call  them '  Ornemens  glorieux  de  ma  cour  elernei- 
Je.'  li  Venus  is  to  supplicate  her  son,  it  is  not  likely  that  she 
•will  begin  with  the  appellation  '^  Nate,' which  she  mighthavc 
done  if  she  had  really  seen  her  son,  and  only  then  add  her 
terms  of  endearment  and  tkittery — '  meoe  vires  !  mea  magna 
potentia  !*  The  host  of  citcumstances  and  qu.-ilities  that 
dance  round  him  is  far  too  multiludinous.  She  begins 
tlierefore  very  naturally,  by  addressing  several  of  them,  *0 
toi  I  I'honneur,  I'app.ui,  le  channede  mesjours, enfant  vain- 
queur  desdieux,  souverain  de  la  terre  !'  &c.  It  is  not  won- 
derful either  that  the  poet-  himself  should  sometimes  in  |ii5 
liaste,  which  often  appears  to  be  great,  speak  of  living  crea- 
tures by  titles  compounded  of  their  qualities,  on  occasions 
where  the  image  produced  is  not  easy  to  the  apprehension  of 
minds  less  accustomed  than  his  own  to  consider  all  things 
with  the  eye  of  philosophy.  Thus,  Liv.  viii.  918^  we  ha\e  a 
she-wolf  who  '  Sur  I'espoir  naissant  de  Home  encore  nais- 
sante  Promene  moUenient  sa  langue  caressante.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  merits  in  poetry  of  this 
philosophical  habit  of  viewing  insensible  ol/jects  chiefly 
their  more  remote  and  speculative  relations,  it  is  evident 
that  a  system  of  expression  formed  upon  it  is  not  very  happily 
calculated  to  represent  the  style  of  an  author  vvho  constant- 
ly exhibits  real,  living  beings  in  motion  and  actioi; ;  sint,e 
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instead  of  a  distinct  and  interesting  picture,  it  can  only   fill 
the  mind  with  a  cont'usion  ot"  undefined,  unfixed,   and  dim- 
discovered  shadows.     The  same  effect  ofobscuring  and  con- 
fusing the  images  of  Virgil,  is  produced  by  a  device,  some- 
what akin  to  tliat  we  have  just  described,    which,  though    it 
may  appear,when  stated,  so  trifling  as  to  be  almost  harmless, 
is  found,  if  skilfully  applied,  or  employed  with  sulHcient  per- 
severance, not  slightly  efficacious.     It   copsists   in  nothing 
else  than  simply  making  several  nominative  cases,  \\\i\\  each 
a  verb  under  its  authority,  startup  in  the  course  of  a    sen- 
tence, through    the  whole  of  which  in   the  original,  all  the 
verbs    were  governed  by  one  important  noun. 

A  single  insiance  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  in  what  man- 
ner, from  the  want  of  this  constant  reference  of  all  the  ac- 
tions to  the  agent,  he  entirely  escapes  from  our  eyes,  when^ 
it  is  of  consequence  thai  he  should  be  unceasingly  and  vividly 
before  them. 

VVhen  Volscens  has  slain  Euryalus,  Nisus  rushes  forwards 
to  revenge  his  death.  The  followers  of  Volscens  interpose, 
and  surround  and  wound  him. 

♦  — instat  nonsecius,  ac  rotat  ensem 
Fulniineum  ;  donee  Rutuli  clamantis  inore 
Condidit  adverse,  &  moriens  animam  abstulit  hosli.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  the  little  opera- 
tion of  breaking  the  construction,  will  blot  out  from  the 
passage^,  the  striking  picture  of  the  v.ild  resistless  fury  of  tlje 
avenger. 

*  Inutiles  efforts  !  le  glaive  fiirieux 

Tourne  rapidemciU  daus  sa  main  foudroyante  ; 

Volscens  pousse  un  grand  cri  :   dans  sa  bouche  beante 

Le  fer  etincelanl  plonge,  &  tinit  son  sort. 

AJnbi  i'heureux  Nisus  donne  &  trouve  la  mort.'     L,  ix,  GzG, 

The  pictures  of  Virgil  may  farther  be  got  rid  of,  by  sub- 
glituting  for  the  action  a  short  statement  ofits  sgnitication  ; 
or, as  another  resource,  and!not  less  effectual,  by  leaving  our. 
idea  and  image  altogether  \  as  in  the  following  instances  : 

*  Talibusllionel  dictis,  delixa  Latinus 
Obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  iaimobilis  bacret, 
Intentos  volvens  oculos. 

.  Le  roi  I'entend  d'un  air  profonderaent  reveur.'      L.  vii.  34^, 

'  Talia  vociferans  sequitur^  strictumque  coriisc  ai 
Mucronem,  nee  ferre  videt  sua  gaudia  ventos. 

|I  dit,  et  ne  voit  pas,  dans  sa  Credule  joie, 

^ue  I'air  emporte  au  loin  ses  dibcours,  &;  sa  orcie,'  Ij,  x.p^S.} 
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We  may  close  these  remarks  (though  we  are  still  fat 
from  having  exhausted  the  subject)  bv  observing;  that  thev 
apply  alruost  solely  to  the  description  of — what  is  indeed 
lather  an  important  part  of  an  epic  poem — the  actions  of 
living  beings.  In  descriptions  of  motionless  objects  and 
inanimate  nature,  the  translator  is  very  liberal  of  descriptive 
language,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  state  more 
particularly. 

There  are  some  pecple  wlib  seem  to  labour  under  a  crael 
fatality,    which  brings  forth    from  their  very  best  intentions 
the  severest  injurie.*  they  occasion  to  themselves  and   their 
friends.  1  he  Abbe  Delilie  is  possessed,  as  we  have  already  re- 
inarkedj  with  a  violent  sense  of  his  obligations  to  Virgil  ;  and 
this,  exalted  by  the  tender  afiection  which,  in  his  capacity  of  a 
poet,  he  naturally   felt  for  that  illustrious  member    of  the 
fraternity,  determined   him  to  some  very  signal  exertion   of 
generous   gratitude.     He  proposes  to  introduce  him  to  the 
admiration  of  his  own   world  of  admirers  in   France.     But 
being  apprehensive  that  the  garb  of  that  ancient  might  uol 
make  the  most  prepossessing  impression  on   the  eyes  of  his 
intended  acquaintance,  and  himself  perhaps  a  little  ashamed 
of  appearing  in  company  with  one  so  much   his    inferior  ia 
that  essential  point — (forthough  the  raiment  of  the  poet  was 
of  exquisite  texture,  and  of  wonderful  purity  and  beauty  of 
colour,   being   woven    by  the  hand  of  the  muses,  and    dipt 
in  the  hues  of  heaven,    there  was  yet  a  simplicity  and  sobri- 
ety about  it,  that  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Abbe's  conceptions 
of  dress) — he  resolves  at  once  to  re-equip  the  poor  poet,  from 
head  to    foot,  out  of  his    own  wardrobe.     He    has    accord- 
ingly arrayed  him  in  a  profusion  of  splendour,  in  which  Aga- 
memnon, or  Alexander  himself,  need  not  have  disdained  to 
appear  on  the  French  stage,  in  the  days  when   magnificence 
and  the  scorn  of  costume  reigned  there  in  their  pride.     And 
to  crown  his  generosity,   he  leaves  the  wondering  spectat(!r 
to  believe,   that  all  the.se  fine   things  are  actually  the  poet's 
own   clothes  :    though  with  the  secret  consolation,  perhaps, 
of  conceiving  to  himself  the  doubled  wonder  of  those    who 
must  guess  whence  the  splendour  came,  because  the}'   were 
acquainted  with  his  protege  \n  the  meanness  of  his   original 
indigence. 

Thus  in  the  very  opening — '  Multa   qnoque  et   hello  pas- 
sus,  dumconderet  urbem,   inferrelque  Decs'— becomes^ 

*  Que  n' ire  agin  a  point  la  deesse  implacable 
Alors  qu'il  disputoit  a  cent  peuples  fanieux 
Cet  asiJe  iucertain  tant  promis  a  ses  dieux  ?' 

and  the  line  and  a  half  which   remain   are   converted  into 
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six   very   sublime   hexameters,  of  which  the    last  is  'Et  dcs 
vainqueiMs  des  rois   la  ville  iaiperiale.' — Immediately  aftei: 
'  Libsanliqua  fuit — Carthago,'  is  nothing  less  than  '^  Car- 
thage eleve  au  ciel  ses  superbes  remparts.'     Then*  Hoc  reg- 
mim  Deagentibusesse — tenditque  fdvetque,'   is   exalted  into 
'  la  son  superbe  espoir  Veut  voir  la  terre  entiere  adorer  sou 
pouvoir.'     Fiiss  but  two  lines,  you  find  for   '  Populum    laic 
regem,  be'loque  supeibum,  \  enturum  excidio  Libya?,'  '  Uu 
peuple  de  sa  ville  orgueilleux  deslructeur,  Etdu  monde  con- 
quis  vaste  dominateur.'     This  little  collection  from  the  hrst 
two  pages,  will  probablv  satisfv  the  reader  of  thesumptuous- 
ness  of  Virgil's  new  attue.     A\  e  shall  therefore  only  marl;  a. 
few  passages,  which  struck  us  because  the  circumstances  so 
evident!}'  and  imperiously  demanded    the   extreme    of  sim- 
plicity.     Jupiter  concludes  a  speech  to   the  gods,  informing 
them   of  his  intentions,  and   in  which    every  expression   is 
concise,  and   every    sentence    short  and   simple,  with 'Fata 
viam  invenient,'  that  is  lo  say  '  Quelque  soit  leur  succ^s,  dans 
sa  course  indomotable  Le  destin  atteindra  son   but  inevita- 
ble.'    L.   X.  1G7.     Which    having   said — *  Stygii  per  ilumi- 
nafratris  Awnuil^'by  which  one  word  amiuif,  you  are  to  un- 
derstand   that  '  Ratifiant  du  sort   I'immuable   sentence,  Du 
decret  eternel   de  sa  toiiie-puissance,  Par  un  signe  de  tete  il 
avertit  les  cieux.'     For  there  is  almost  as  much   meaning:  in 
the  shaking  of  Jupiter's  head  as  of  Lord  Burleigh's. — Turnus, 
in    the    council    of  Latinus,  rises  higiily   exasperated,   and 
begins  a  speecii  full  of  indignation  and  velicmence.     But  he 
pauses  from  his  passion,  and  as  it  he  felt  that  the  opinions  of 
a  senate  in    their  grave  dehbevalions  of  policy,  were   to  be 
swayed  not  by  a  young  man's  violence,  but  by  argument  and. 
conviction,  he    assumes   the   calm    language  of  reasoning. 
The  effect  of  all    that  part  of  the  speech  in   which  the  fiery 
prince,  suppressing  the  emotion    of  personal  feeling,   argues 
on  the  national  interests    with  the  temper  and   the  views  of 
a  statesman,  appears  lo  us  verj'  happily  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted.    The  style  is  admirably   supported.     We   would  par- 
ticularly remark  in  the  foilowinGT  lines,  in  which  he  states  a 
maxim  to  which  he  wishes  to  give  much  weight,  a  philoso- 
phical calmness  of  expression. 

'  Multa  dies,  variusque  labor  mutabilis  aevi 
Rettulit  in  melius :  multos  alternn  revisens 
Lusit,et  in  solidorursus  fortuna  locavit. 

♦ 

I^inorons  nous  le  sort,  et  sesjeux  inconstans  ? 

11  detruit,  i!  ropare,  il  change  avec  le  terns, 

Ta,  jetant  a  sun  gre  desjcrs  ou  descoiuonnei, 

Dcs  etats  ebranlcs  raffcrmit  les  coloiines.^    L.  xi.  6l7' 
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'ft  does  not  appear  tons  tl)at  this  fine  flight  of  poetical 
fancy,  is  at  all  in  ihestvle  ofrurnus's  ideas,  either  when  lie 
was  in  a  passion,  or  when  he  wished  people  to  beheve  th.at 
he  talked  common  sense.  Indeed  we  cannot  easily  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  could  enter  into  tlip  head  of  any  one  persori 
then  in  Italy  on  any  one  conceivable  occasion. 

One  instance  more,  when  iEneas  appears  before  Andro- 
mache in  Epirus,  she  doubts  if  it  be  the  living  ^neas  or  his 
ghost.     He  answers, 

*  Vivo  equidcm  ;   vi^pvnque  extrema  per  omnia  duco  ; 
Ke  dubita,  nam  vera  vules.' 

whereas  it  appears  he  ought  to  have  said,    . 

■^  O  comble  (Ic  grandeur  !  ainsi  que  de  raisere  ! 
Non  !  vous  ne  voycz  paus  une  ombre  mcnsongcre. 
Oui  !  malgie  moi  je  vis  et  pour  souflVir  encore  i' 

What  renders  this  tenderness  of  the  Abbe  for  his  poor  friend 
more  truiv  humourous  is,  that,  by  an  unfortunate  inadver- 
tence in  putting  togctiier  this  kingly  apparel,  there  yre  occa-r 
sionally  some  little  interruptions  of  continuity  in  its  gor- 
geousness,  and  the  eye  is  let  in  on  small  strips  and  patches  oF 
some  less  princely  manufacture.  Was  there  a  deficiency  of 
the'purpurei  pannl'r  Were  "^  all  his  golden  words  spent,*  when 
there  was  sufl'ered  to  intervene  two  ro^'al  paragraphs  '  Tan  I 
de  tiel  entre-t-i!  dans  les  ames  des  dieux  r'  or,  in  the  midst  of 
magnincence,  *  Hebe  pour  Ganimede  essuyant  m\  allVont.' 
rtnd  '  La  pourpre  que  I'aiguille  a  brodee  a  grands  i'rais  :'  and 
the  god  of  whom  we  are  told  that  'Un  facilesucccs  couronne 
cmi  message  :'  and  the  other  god  who  within  thirty  lines 
is*^  le  diligent  Vulcain,'  and  '  le  divin  forgeror.:'and  the  lury 
v/ho  we  thought  '  Ccx:li  convexa  per  auras  Junonem  viclrix 
atVatur  voce  supevba;'  while  in  fact  all  that  happens  is  that 
'■  elle  court  a  Junon  raconter  ses  succes  ;'  and  poor  Dciphq-? 

])USj 

*  A  qui  le  fcr  ravit,  dans  S'^r  mallieur  extrt-me,  ^ 

l.'oigane  (le  I'ouie,  ct  l'usnpe  dcsyeux. 

Si'ii  corps  tout  niutilc  n'est  plus  qu'uu  trou  Iiidcqx; 

Lt  son  noz,  dispani  de  son  alfieux  visage, 

T)u  fer  deshouorant  y  marque  encor  I'outragc.'    L.  vi.  636. 

There  are  certain  concurrences  of  circumstances  undef 
which  tb.e  disposition  of  ornaments  becomes  a  inore  espe- 
ci;il  treat  to  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  this  little  liistory, 
and  !;now  what  ^1.  Helille  would  be  at.  Thus  in  the  view 
of  the  arts  of  nations. 
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Excuclent  alii  spiraiitia  molliustera, 
Credo  eriuidem,  ot  vivos ducent  de  marmore  vultus. 
Orabunt  caasas  melius;    ca^lique  meatu-- 
Describcnt  ladio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicont. 

To  Virgilj  Eloquence  guard iag  the  laws  of  a  country, 
needed  no  ornament  to  fit  it  for  poetry  :  the  expression  is 
as  simple  as  possible.  Tl)e  oiiice  of  Astronomy  is  only  de- 
scribed, and  it  appears  sublime.  But  to  justiiy  the  intro- 
duction of  mechanical  arts,  l^e  covers  them  with  his  elabo- 
rate beauty  of  poetical  expression.  On  which  views  ot  his 
subject  M.  Delille  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  following 
improvements : 

D'autres  avec  plus  a' art  (ce.lons  lour  ccttegloire) 
Colorerunt  la  toilc,  ou,  d' iiiie  Jiahib:  main, 
Fcroat  vivre  le  marbre,  et  respii);'!  rairain, 
De  discours  plus  f.attcurs  c/iarnivrant  Ics  oreilies, 
D6criront  mieux  dnclcllespompewies  vtcrvcilles. 

L.  vi.  Il6'0. 

The  fourth  line  may  perhaps  be  ranlced  at  the  liead  of  those 
(and  they  are  neither  few  nor  insii2;niiicant)  in  whicii  M. 
Pelille  has  successfully  illuslrated  an  important  truth,  that 
he  who  is  to  translate  the  work  of  a  iloman,  must  begin  by 
possessing  a  Roman  soul. 

The  following  classof  expressions  are  more  fantastic  than 
costly  ;  and  seem  employed  rather  in  the  way  of  taste  than 
yf  magnificence.  '  Cependant  la  deesseaux  regards  curieux, 
A  la  bouche  indiscrete,  a  la  course  le-iere,  D'Euryale  in^molo 
yient  accabler  la  mere.  L.  ix.  CiS-l-.  A  vaiie}'  at  once  '  Ixoule 
I'or  de  Pactole,  et  I'orde  ses  moistens:'  and  Luinus  saw 
in  every  rank,  '  Briller  du  bien  public  la  noble  jalousie  :' 
llioneus  too  must  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  'Les  Trove n*--, 
qu'enchnnte  son  discours,  J3'un  marmure  ilatteur  lui  preient 
le  sepours  :'  nor  is  it  easv  to  iancy  the  delight  of  Dido, 
vvhen  instead  of  u  '  monile  baccatura,' slie  received  '  Ces 
ti^sors  arrondis,  ces  paries  que  I'aurore  J3e  fonde  oricntale 
autrefois  vit  eclore.'  "\Vdl  not  Sir  Hu<rh  Evans  cxclaiui 
'  What  phrase  is  this  -.    It  is  aliectaiions,' 

After  all  these  serious  evils  of  stvle,  it  is  hard]  v  ^vr)rti)  while 
tQ  observe  of  the  few  u)eiai)ho'.s  which  sparkle  iicje  and 
there,  that  they  have  not  tf.e  air  of  being  copied  iVom  \  irgii  ; 
he  having  no  parallel  expressions,  we  believe,  to  '  faireeeiore 
nn  fieau,' *^  cotorer  un  piege,' ^  jua  gloire  ruiigit/  *  une  ar- 
mure  sterile  ;'  and  not  yet  having  been  deteeied  in  describ- 
ing theglooui  that  involves  the  hCiivens   and  the    earlli,  by 

La  nuit,  du  haul  des  cieux  ji'iant  sos  ciJpcs  sombrcs, 

Avec  ses  noirs  habits, ct  si:s  aiaiiis 

D'uii  grand  voile  uiit  cuuvcrt  ics  travuux  tics  huaraiiib.'  L,  ii.  329- 
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\Nor  can  it  be  even  thought  a  giief  of  much  iaiportance, 
that  we  should  occpsionaliy  find  ourselves  bewildered  in  a 
sentence  of  such  dcedaleaii  clauses  as 

'  — — il  dit,  et  d'un  bras  sanguinaire, 

Du  monaique  Iraiiie  par  ses  cheveux  blanchis, 

Et  naseant  dans  ic  sang  du  dernier  de  ses  fils, 

II  entraine  a  I'autel  la  vieillesse  tremblanlo.'  L.  ii,  758. 

cr  our  sa2:acity  a  little  staG;";ered  at  such  as 

'  L'ombie  a  peiac  eclaircit  son  humide  iioir  ceur.' 

and 

*  La,  de  pluF  belles  nuiis  cclaircissent  Icurs  voiles/ 

To  the  consideration  of  tlie  language^  we  shall  add  that  of 
the  versiHcation,  before  we  proceed  to  the  higher  characters 
of  poetry.  The  versiiication  of  Virgil  is  not  only  the  mo&t 
harn)onious  we  knavv,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  ex- 
pressive. Whatever  feelings  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
the  harmony  uf  his  verse  obeys  and  expresses  them  as  faith- 
fully as  the  tones  of  an  eloquent  voice.  It  is  softor  solemn, 
<^xulting  or  severe  ;  it  isl'ervid  and  troubled  with  passion,  or 
faltering  and  dejected  wifch  the  weakness  of  grief.  And 
not  only  do  these  tones  (if  we  may  name  them  so,)  add  a 
Avonderiul  charm  to  the  words  thev  clothe,  but  often  before 
we  can  gather  the  idea  of  the  poet  from. his  language,  they 
have  filled  the  mind  with  his  feeling.  When  Andromache 
exclaims  *  O  felix  !  una  ante  alias,  Priameia  virgo  !  Hosti- 
Jem  ;:d  ti;niulum,  8cc.'  who  is  there  that  conceives  she  is 
rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  another?  ^'^'ho  does  not  feel 
in  the  slow-drawn  solemn  sounds,  the  expression  of  a  deep 
and  settled  sorrow  that  sends  fortli  its  tones  'imo  ex  pectore  r* 
The  reader  of  the  translation  will  be  in  no  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  the  exchamation,  for  sufficient  care  is  taken  to 
jjiforiu  hinw)i"  iluit  ;    butitisnot  from   the  versiiication   he 

Mill  1(  am  it.     She  begins  '  Queje  te  p.orteenvie  !' We 

shall  just  cite  two  passages,  in  which  a  contrasted  expression 
IS  required  in  two  arijoining  sentences,  and  where  in  the 
original  the  changing  versiiication  marks  very  happily  the 
change  of  feeiiuix.exactlv  at  the  division  of  tlie  sentences. 
Hido  anoloiri^es  to  llioneusfor  the  strictness  oi  the  measures 
that  had  alarmed  the  1  rojans  : 

Res  dura,  ct  rogr.i  novilas  mo    talia  cogunt  ■ 
Moliri,  ec  iaic  lincs  custode  tueri. 

Il  has  all  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  an  apology.  But 
the  versification  rises  with  her  feelings,  when  she  proceeds 
to  argue  their  security  from  the  general  leverence  of  men 
for  the  virtues  and  the  woes  of  Irov. 
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*  Quis  genus  ^Eneadum,  quis  Troja2  nesciat  urbem, 
Virtutesque,  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli  ?  , 

D«  mes  naissaiis  etats  I'lmpcrioux  besoin 

Me  lorce  a  ces  rigvieurs  :    ma  prudence  a  pris  soin 

D'entourer  de  sohlats  mes  norubreuscs  fronti(ires. 

Qui  ne  connoiL  Enee,  et  ses  vertusguerrieres  ?  &c.'  L.  i.  7S7. 

The  chief  (liHI^ereiice  between  the  two  parts  here,  seems  to 
be  that  the  last  line  is  theleast  magnificent  of  all,  and  that 
which  iinmediateiy  precedes  it  the  most  so.  Just  after, 
JEneas  appearing  fro:R  his  cloud,  addresses  them, 

*  Coram,  quern  quceritis,  adsiim, 
TroiuSi5!,ncas,  Libycisereptus  ab  luidis. 
•    — O  sola  infandos  rrojix!  inisv  rata  laijores, 
Qusenos,  relliquias  Danaum,  tcrra^que,  marisque,  &:c. 

Celui  que  vous  cherchez,  dont  la  faveur  des  dieux 
A  conserve  Ics  jours,  le  voici  : — que   de  graces 
Nevous  devons  nous  pas,  A  vous,  que  nos  disgraces,  ^c. 

L.  i.j^SO. 
M.  Delllle  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  for  his  ver- 
sification,   bv   his    command    of    this  expressive  harmonv. 
Ihere  is  a  passage   in  the  *  llomme  des  Champs,'  which    is 
written,  like  Pope's,  avowedly  to  show  that  he  is  very  skilful, 
in  the  employment  of  it  ;   and  a  note  on   the  passage,   with 
an  anecdote  lo  prove  that  lie  has   succeeded  to    admiration, 
It  appears  to  us  that  in  adapting  the  character  of  his  versifi- 
cation to  the  description    of  objects  of  sense,    he  frequently 
has  succeeded  lo  admiration  ;    but  that  in  adapting  it  to  the 
emotions  of  the   speaker,  he  bas   entirely  failed:    and  tliafc 
perhaps  in  some  degree  from  not   being  very  clearly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  that  sort   of  thinff.     For    this  varvin? 
armony  he  seems  to  have   substituted    a  general  pomp  of 
versification  ;  interrupted  only  at  times  by  lines  and  passages 
of  exceeding  lameness  and  debility,    and  bearing  altogether 
a  very  close  consanguipit}'  to  v.hat  we  liuve  already  remark- 
ed  as  the  predomin;mt  character  of  his  languoge. 

It  seems  probable  that  tlie  constant  variations  of  style  both 
in  the  language  and  verse  ()f  Virgil,  as  they  are  prompted 
by  varyina:  feelings,  are  among  th.e  circumstances  which 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  an  impression  of  his  sim- 
plicity. It  is  the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature.  The  style  of 
the  translator  is  never  suggested  by  his  heart.  It  seems  a  style 
which  he  deliberatel}' and  systematically  approves  and  adopts 
telore  he  begins  ;  and  having  once  resolved  to  support  it, 
he  does  maintain  it  most  magnanimously  through  all  the 
tumubs  of  passion  that  assault,  and  all  the  witcheries 
of  feeling  that  lie  in  Wait  to  seduce  him.  This  appear* 
ance  ot  an   uniform  predetermined   style,    which  lends  it- 
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self  but  moderately  to  the  variations  of  emotion,  mxj&t 
always  give  poetry  an  oratorical  air,  we  might  perhaps  say 
more  correctly  in  the  presentinstance  an  air  of  declamation. 
For  iUusLrations  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  give  the 
reader  who  may  fall  in  with  the  tiaiisiation  a  com[)endions 
reference  to  tlie  ends  of  speeches,  which  in  general  rise 
regularly  as  they  proceed,  and  if  the  subject  be  but  a  little 
more  elevated  than  usiial,  are  wound  up  ai  the  conclusion  in 
most  magnidcent  f/rcffcs  of  eloquence. 

Venus,  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  declares  that  after  all 
the  misfortunes  which  tb.e  gods  combine  to  heap  on  her 
Trojans,  she  perceives  it  is  not  the  design  of  fate  that  ^neas 
shouh!  establish  his  kingdom  in  Italy,  she  resigns  all  the 
high  iiopes  ot"  her  ambition,  and  ojily  entreats  that  she  may 
be  permitted  to  save  Ascanius.  But  then,  she  adds,  what 
has  availed  then)  to  have  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy, 
and  from  all  the  dangers  of  llie  ocean,  if  Italy  is  strll  refused 
them  ? 

'  Non  satius  cineres  patvia;  insecuv^'  supremos 
Atque'suli;ni  quo  Troja  fuit  ?    Xantlium  et  Simoenta 
Rt'dclc,  oio,  tnistM'is;    ileruinquu  revolvere  easus 
Da,  pater,  Iliacus,  I'cucri?.' 

It  seems  difficult  to  characterize  more  evidently  thati  in 
the  manner  of  the  last  sentence,  the  prayer  of  a  mind, 
wiiich  has  fallen  from  its  high  expectations,  and,  humbled 
hv  tiie  experience  of  sorrow,  dares  scarcely  to  sapplicate 
the  little  that  may  yet  remain  lo  l>e  wislied  for,  lest  even 
that  litlie  sliould  be  denied.  Tliereisnot  much  the  manner 
of  an  afflicted  heart  in  the  eloquent  declamation  of  Be^ 
liUe  : 

*  Non,  cc  n'cst  plas  un  trone  ou  ics  Troyens  pretennent ; 
C'est  le  chuix  des  maliiciirs  que  It^urs  pleurs  vous  deraaaacnt. 
Readfz-lear  les  cGinbats,  reinliz-leur  ics  ;is;-.a;Us, 
F.t  Iri  r;ige  dcs  Grccs,  ct  leur  niille  vaijiseaux, 
t^u'ils  [uiisscut,  c'U  mourant,  voir  encurlo  Scamandre, 
Combattre  encor  pour  Troie,  cl  nM)urir  suYbn  ceiidre.'  L.  x.  §1, 

Thus  Dido  in  four  lines,  not  particularly  extravagant,  de=-' 
sires /Eneas  to  relate  the  Isistory  yf  his  niisforlunes. 

'  Inimo  age,  et  a  prinra,  die,  hospcs,  orii^iae  nobis 
Insidias',  !ac['-iir.    Danauui,  casu'.qiui  tuoru'm; 
Kfi-oresique  tui.s,   n:tm  tc  jam  ^epluiia  portaf 
Ouniibuscrrantcrc  teiiis  et  lluctibus  ffiiias:' 

But  it  is  a  queen  that  speaks,  and  .she  speaks  to  a  prince  ; 
and  moreover  ibe  lines  are  the  close  of  a  canto.  VVe  may 
therefore  expect  soRjethuiLj  riiuch  superioiv 
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*  Enfin  je  ne  veux  rien  perdre  de  votre  gloire  ; 

Rt'prcncz  de  plus  havit  cette  importante  liibtoire; 

Coiitt'z-inoi  d'ilion  les  toriibles  assauls, 

Kt  les  piegcs  des  Grecs,  ct  leiirs  niille  vaisseaux, 

I'^t  vos  lonoucs  erreurs  bur  la  lerre  et  bur  roiuie, 

(-'arle  sok-il  bcpl  ibis  a  fait  le    tour  du  iiioude,, 

Depuis  que,  poursuivi  p-ir  un  sort  odicux, 

Votro  noble  iufortune  a  fatii!;i.ie  les  dic'ii.x.'       L.  i*.   1053. 

Itis  a  character  of  some  importance,  in  all  the  works  of 
superior  genius,  tli.at  the  feelings  of  the  reader  iollow  closely 
and  steadily  the  feelings  of  the  author  from  thought  to 
thought,  through  the  whole  succession  of  his  ideas.  Because, 
through  that  ^yhole  series  each  successive  conception  arises 
out  of  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  other  conce[>tions  with 
which  he  was  just  before  occupied  :  and  in  every  reader,  of 
course, in  whose  breast  tiie  sources  of  association  a^e  the  same 
as  in  the  poet's,  these  successive- ideas— as  strongly  and  dis- 
tinctly painted  to  him  in  language^  as  they  were  sirongly  and 
distinctly  conceived — will  excite  the  successive  feelings  of  the 
poet,  and  will  discover  to  him  step  by  step,  in  the  changes  of 
emotioi>  he  himseh^"  experiences,  the  operations  of  the  poet's 
mind,  and  the  reason  of  that  peculiar  order  his  thoughts  have 
received.  Now  tliis  Is  not  oniy  a  great  comfort  to  tiie  reader, 
but  itis  evident  also  that  the  mere  circuujstance  olihe  order- 
of  succession  is  a  point  of  importance,  towards  jndging  the 
peculiar  castof  the  author's  charaeier.  And  on  this  ground 
a  translator  is  bound  to  preserve  it  as  nearl}'  as  his  language 
and  the  necessity  of  rhymes  will  permit. 

When  it  is  further  considered  how  much  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  depends  on  the  associations  marked  by  this  succes- 
sion,— that  it  is  this  rising  of  thought  out  of  ihougiit,  and  of 
feeling  out  of  feeling, whichgives  its  fervour  to  composition, 
which  gives  to  poetry  the  language  of  nature,  anrl,  disclos- 
ing at  every  step,  unfurcseen,  unsuspec:tt"d  combinations, 
makes  each  production  of  genius  a  perpettml  succession  of 
creations,  it  must  seem  no  Jigiit  du.y  that  is  imposed  on  u 
translator. 

And  when  there  is  added  to  all  this  tlie  consideration  that 
iPthereisone  poet  who  tnore  than  all  others- bus  dehncaled 
happily  in  his  language  the  progress  and  transitions  of 
thouglit; — who  in  the  arrangement  of  hi,  words,  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Jillie  clauses  of  each  senteruc,  has  studiotislv 
and  with  consummate  skill  assigned  toevery  portion  ofthou";!)! 
its  place,  that  poet  is  Yirgil, —  we  mtiy  believe  ourselves  lo 
haveobtained  a  tolei'ably  clear  conception  of  the  majroitufle 
of  the  otfence  which  we  iuusl  now  proceed  to  prove  a'-aiuit 
iHje  abbe  DeJilie. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  premise  thai  the  first  instance  we  give 
is  rather  cruelly  ciiosen,  as  it  is  a  passage  ot"  consiHerable 
i'eehnii,  which    is  inevitably  fatal  to  the  present  translator. 

JEneas,  the  morning  after  an  en^agemenl,  has  been  oiving 
directions  on  different  points  of  importance,  lie  proceed* 
to  the  last,  the  burial  of  the  depd. 

'  Infei-ea  socios  inhumatique  corpora  terra; 
Mandemus  :' 

a  simple  direction, thoniyh  the  word  socios  seems  to  mark  that 
iie  feels  what  he  is  spe.iking  of. 

*  Mais,  avanttout,  il  faut  consoler  la  mcmoire' 
(What  is  consoling  a  memory  f) 

*  De  ceux  qui  de  leur  sang  ont  p;i3e  notre  j;loire, 
Et  dans  leur  triste  asiie  accompagner  leur':  corps. 

Pelille's  iEneas  is  fired  at  once  with  poetry  ;  he  cannot  be 
qniel ;  hisoratory  invades  him,  and  when  he  apparently  in- 
tended to  think  merely  ofburvina;  his  friends,  it  crowds  upon 
liim  images  of  memories  to  be  consoler!,  of  glory  paid  v/itn 
blood,  and  of  the  melancholy  asylum  of  corpses.  The  first 
thought  that  occurs  to  Virgil's /Eneas  after  the  simple  direc- 
tion to  bury  them,  is  the  mournful  reflection  that  this  is  the 
only  honour  remaining  lor  the  dead. 

*  — qui  sofus  liouos  Acheronte  sub  imo  est. 

Seule  raarquc  d'honnear  qui  reste  aux  sombres  bords.' 

But   now  the  subject  is  fulh^  and  strongly  before  his   mindj- 
now  hiseUiOlion  and  enthusiasm  come  upon  him. 

Ite,  ait,  cr,rcgias  aniniHS,  quje  sanguine  nobis  <■ 

Han-;  patnain  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
!Munenbus.' 

How  strongly  and  pointedly  is  the  breaking  out  of 
passion  marked  in  that  'Itt;,  ail  F  What  then  does  he  now 
say?  Ke  repeats  his  direction.  But  he  now  speaks  it  in 
the  lai^.tjuaoe  of  enth'.isiasm  :  tlie  enthusiasiu  of  affec- 
tion,  of  adaiiraf.ion,  and  gratitude ;  '  egregias  animas,  qurp 
zniigdiite  nohls  liiHic  piiitiam  pGpeieve-  decorate,  S^c'  And 
mark  the  progress :  lirst.  what  alimust  leel,  their  charac- 
ier  ;  then  the  stronger  ;^'id  nearer  feeling  of  their  own  ob- 
ligation— '  who  with  their  blood  have  created  us  a  home  :' 
then  '  decorate/  which,  after  ihese  expressions  of  emotion, 
maiks  him  convident,  from  the  ardour  of  his  own  feelings, 
of  the  solemnity,  the  devotion,  ihe  due  rile?  of  sorrow  v.'ith 
v.liich  his  warriors  will  perform  the  obsequies  of  their  gal- 
lant companious.     Now  search  out  this  in  Delille. 
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*C*estleur  sang  qui  pour  nous  conquit  unepatrie  t 
Allez  ^onc,  et  pit'urez  sur  leur  cendrecherie.' 

The  outbreak  of  enlolion  is  successfully  concealed  by 
throwing  the  *  ite'  to  the  next  line;  and  still  more  by  the 
little  ratiocinatory  particle  by  which  it  is  attended,  •  Allez 
done:'  but  the  '  egregias,'  the  ^decorate,'  have  disappeared. 
In  factj  M.  Delille  does  not  Seem  apt  at  ajiprehending  a  quan- 
tity of  feeling  involved  in  a  single  expression.  It  must 
be  told  him  [iretty  plainly  in  so  many  words.  Where  all 
depends  on  the  selection  of  two  words  and  the  posiitioii  of  A 
third,  jlis  not  likely  to  figure  in  the  translation. 

■  Masstamqae  Evandri  primus  £tJ  urbam 

Mittatur  Tallas  ;  quem  non  virtutis  egcntemi 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo. 

•  Dans  leS  mdrs,  dans  ies  bras  d'un  pere  malheuteU^ 
Remettons  ce  Pallas  si  grand,  si  genere'ux, 
Qui  devoua  pour  nous  sa  prscieuse  vie, 
Qa'un  sort  premature  nous  a  sitot  ravJei* 

And  firsts  because  most  distinguished  in  his  valour,  and 
his  claims  to  their  gratitude  and  love,  '  Mittatur  Pallas.* 
This  sentence  rises  out  of  the  last.  In  Delille  it  merely  suc- 
ceeds hinii  Then  how  happily  all  this  is  crowned  !  The 
omission  of  'maestam,'  by  which  the  fine  image  of  the 
mourning  city  is  exchanged  for  the  indication  of  the  place 
to  which  he  was  to  be  borne  :  for  '  Mittatur',  which  is  hefc 
a  word  of  solemnity, 'remettons :'  the  triflinsr  of  '  dans  le's 
murs,  dans  Ies  bras:'  the  vicious  form  oC  Un  pere:'  the  su- 
|>erfluod?;  information  that  he  would  be  distressed  :  the  an- 
tique simplicity,  modesty  and  beauty  of  ^  nori  virtiitis  &gen» 
tem,' exalted  into  the  modern  grandeur  of  'si  grand,  si 
genereux  :'  and  the  melancfioly  disappearance  of  all  the 
mingled  beauties  of '  Abstulit  arra:  dies,' &c,  If  we  had 
been  at  a  loss  for  faults,  we  should  carefally  have  sepEfrated. 
this  multitude,  aild  distributed  them  to  darken  their  respec- 
tive divisions  ;  but  thanks  to  the  Abbe's  liberality,  we  have 
no  need  to  husband  our  collection  of  errors, 
^neas  describes  the  generous  kindness  of  Dido, 

.     ^      *  — qnoe  nos — omnium  egenos 
ITrbe,  domo,  socias. — Grates  persolvcrc  dianas 
JNon  0])is  est  nostra,  Dido,  nee  quicquid  ubique  est 
Geutis  Dardaniae — magnum  qux  sparsa  pei'  orbeth* 

The  bitter  reflexion  which  starts  out  of  his  expressidii 
*  quicquid  ubiq|ue  est,'  is  used  merely  to  describe  one  of  the 
dements  of  a  calculation, 

A??.  Vol.  lih  i  i 
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*  Tousles  Troyens  epars  dans  I'univers  entier 

Ke  pourroient  «ie  tossoins  dignement  vous  payer.'  L.  i.  847. 

This  is  a  subject  wl^^eh  might  be  successfully  pursued, 
warticularly  through  all  the  speeches  without  exception. 
There  is  hot,  we  believe^  one^  in  which  the  feeling  and  cha* 
lacter  is  not  to  a  considerable  degree  contbunded  and  lost  i 
lo  which  this  defect  is  always  greatly  assistant* 

The  *  Fortunati  ambo' — is  thus  translated : 

*  Couple  heuveux  !  si  mes  vers  vivent  dans  la  mefnoire, 
Tant  qu'a  son  roc  ilivin  oncliainunt  la  victoire 
L'iminortel  Capitole  asscrvira  les  rois, 

1  ant  que  le  sang  d'Enee  y  prescrira  des  loix; 
A  ce  fouchant  rocit  on  trouverade  ciiannes, 
Et  le  rHondc  attendri  vousdonnera  dc  larmes." 

!from  the  first  fjuiet  idea  that  his  verses  may  be  remerti- 
bered.  he  starts  at  once  lo  a  most  violent  imaee,  which  re- 
quires  an  efiorl  of  the  mmd  to  conceive  it,  and  which  no" 
man  could  have  arrived  at  in  a  reguhr  way  witliovit  iialt  a 
dozen  previous  ideas  gradually  rising  one  upon  another  y  by 
■^vhich  high  conceptions  his  mind  is  so  inspired  wjth  subli- 
mity, that  the  next  line  is  actually  one  of  the  poorest  he  ha? 
written.  Then  from  these  lofty  and  dilated  iiiiagiriations  of 
immortal capitols, dictated  hiws,and  «ionarch?  in  cheinti,  the 
transition  rs  easy  and  natural  to  people  finding  charms  in  a 
touching  recital,  Jfthe  abbe  should  ever  by  any  chance 
happen  to  compare  his  translation  with  the  original,  he 
may  possibly  observe  that  this  ia  not  the  course  of  tiiought 
which  Virgil  has  followed  in  this  passage  :  and  that,  when^ 
ever  he  does  go  throngh  the  operation  of  bearirvg  in  mind 
from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  through?  the  midsi  of  mag- 
nificent images,  the  idea  with  which  lie  designs  lo  conclude 
it,  it  is  not  while  his  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  and  grief* 

Faunus  predicts  the  future  greatness  of  the  desteudanjs  cl 
Latini»s: 

*■  *  qubrumqu^  &h  stirpe  nspotes 

Omntia  sub  pedibus — qui.  Sol  utruinq'oe  recurrens- 
Aspfcit  Ocean um—verti que  regjque  videbunt.' 

The  effect  of  reserving,  till  he  has  filled  the  mind  witit 
the  conception  of  a;  dominion  conterminous  uilh  the  earth, 
the '  vertique  regique/  is  noli  worth  preserving. 

*  I>ont  Ics  fiefs descendans  vaincront  p'«.«de  cohtrees 
Que  I'astre  etiiicelaiit  dc?  voltes  asurees 
N'en  decotjvre  sons  lui,quand  cin  tr6iie  des  airs 
If  enil)fas»e  les  cicux,  Jes  Doles,  et  les  niers.'     L.  vii,  1*^; 
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The  length  lo  which  our  criticism  has  hlread^*  extended, 
prevents  our  pursuing  the  abbe  methodically  through  the 
rest  of  his  misdeeds.  \Ve  must  content  ourselves  with  in- 
dicatmg,  by  the  selection  of  a  few  passages,  sbrae  of  the 
great  principles  of  mistranslation  whith  remain  to  be  deve- 
loped. 

The  mourners  are  standing  round  the  bier  of  Pallas,  Tua- 
^ans^  and  Trojans, 

F,t  miBstum  Iliadcs  crifiem  de  more  solutss— 
tit  vero  ^neas  foiibus  sese  intulit  altis, 
Irigentem  gemitum   tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Pettoribus,  majstoque  immugit  regia  luctii, 

'  Mais  ail  lit  fvtneraire  Enee  a  peine  arrive, 

Soudain  de  tous  cotes  sort  line  voix  plaintive  : 

Et  les  pleurs,  les  sanglots,  les  piaintes,  les  regrets, 

De  leur  deuil  unafiime  ont  rempli  le  palais.*    L.  xi.  179. 

It  Will  be  particularly  obser-ved;  that  by  hot  rafarking  this 
harst  of  v^ailings  aiid  groans  to  the  moment  of  i^neas's 
appearance,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  is  lost,  iride- 
fiandently  cff  other  iriventiori3>  which  are  however  exceedingly 
exquisite. 

The  niaritler  in  which  the  fdldwirig  passage  is  strlppedi 
fif  all  its  soleihriity  of  adjuration,  is  exTremely  iilstructive, 

Qtiod  te  per  superos,  et  coriscia  riumina  verij 
Per  si  quaestqiijB  restatadhiic  raortalibus  usquam 
Intemerata  fides,  oro  miserere  laborum 
Tantoruiiij  miserere  animi  nondigna  fereritis. 

*  Grand  roi !  prenez  pitie  de  moii  destin  funeste  : 
Par  les  dieux  immortels,  par  la  foi  que  j'atteste 
Epargnez  ririnoeence,  et  plaignez  mes  malheurs.', 

Liv.  ii.  191. 


^neas,  in  his  passage  through  hell,  arrives  at  the  region 
aissigiied  to  illastrious  warriors.  The  Trojan  chiefs  crowd 
round  hitn. 

Circumstsfn't  anlmK  dextiA  Isey^que  freqtientes; 

,Nec  vidissc  semel  satis  est :  juvat  usque  inorari, 

Et  conferre  gradum,  et  veniendi  discerecausas. 

All  v/hich  is  happily  rendered  in  these  two  lines; 

*  De  ces  guerriers  faraeux  en  foule  environn^, 
£)e  leur  nombreux  cortege  il  s'arrete  etonne.* 

L.  vi.  623. 

lo  his  prefaces  a:rd  notes,  he  h  perpetuSklly  speakln.^  of 

I  i  ^ 
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the  sensibiliU'  of  Virgil  ;  of  whichj  it  appears,  he  bad  verj 
distinct  conceptions. 

'Talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsitjn  irah' — 
'  Alecton  a  ces  roots  redoublant  de  tureur'— 

There  was  no  '  furpur'  before.  She  was  the  aged  quiet 
priestess  of  Juno.  But  she  bursts  into  rage,  and  is  at  once 
Aleclo  in  all  her  terrors.  However,  she  redoubles  her  rage, 
and 

*  D'un  seul  des  ses  regards  le  glace  de  ternur, 
Arme  du  fouet  vengeursa  main  impitoyable  i 
bes  serpens  redresses,'  &i.c. 

A  tegular  description  of  her  person  and  proceedings  s 
after  which  we  are  perfect!}^  well  prepared  to  hear  that  his 
'  levres  sont  sans  voix,  ses  3'eux  sans  mouvementl'  Now 
mark  how  Virgi)  paints  the  first  appearance  of  the  Fury. 
He  paints  it  in  its  efiect  on  Turnus.     She  *  exarsit  in  iras  ;* 

*  — At  juveni  oranti  subitus  tremor  oecupat  artus  ; 
i)iriguere  oculi  :' 

then  follows  the  object  of  his  horror,  '  tot  Erinnys  sibi- 
lat  hydris,  Tantaque  se  facies  aperit.* 

The  title  ErinnySjwhich  marks  the  sudden  change  in  her 
appearance,  is  omitted.  The  expression  of  the  Fury,  hissing 
ix'ith  snakea — we  are  told  that  all  her  snakes  hissed  at  once. 
The  admired  *  Tantaque  se  facies  aperit,'  he  seems  not  to 
have  troubled  himself  about.  It  does  not  appear.  The 
cftect  of  tot  and  tania,  we  could  not  expect  to  have  preserv- 
ed. 

In  the  lines  that  immediately  succeed, 

'  Turn  fiammea  torquens 
Lumina,  cunctantem  et  q-uicrentem  dicerc  phra, 
Reppulit,'  &c. 

The  effect  of  throwing  m  the  action-  of  Turnus,  into  the 
midst  of  the  description  of  the  Fury's,  which  combines  their 
actions,  and  forms  the  double  description  into  one  pictare 
atone  moment  before  the  eyes,  will  aot  be  found  ia 

*  II  veut  la  conjurer  :    la  deesse  I'arrSt, 
Le  repotisse  en  fureur,'  &c* 

The  '  verberaque  insonnit'  was  of  confse  too  fgnobFe, 
and  does  notappear  v  but  it  is  intended  to  be  well  compen- 
sated by  the  *  geminos  angues'  which  are  now  '  Deux  des 
plus  noirs  serpens  qu'ait  engendres  I'enfer.'    For  *  rabidofljue- 
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baee  addidit  ore/ one  of  the  fiercest  expressions  in  Virgil, 
^  iiave*  puis  d'un  sourire  ainer,'  which  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  situation.  Her  speech  is  a  httle  tinctured  with  that 
eelf-concejt  which  appears,  more  or  less,  in  most  of  the  cha- 
racters in  M.  Dehlle's  ^neid. 

*  Regardc,  et  voisen  moi  la  terrible  Alecton, 
La  plus  horrible  sgeur  des  filles  de  Pluton, 

What  is  '  regarde'  ?  It  is  '  respice  ad  htcc  :'  her  scourge, 
and  her  snakes:  the  'these  presents/  which  authenticate  her 
pqnimission  from  hell. 

Olli  somfium  ingens  rumpit  pavor  :  ossaque  et  artus 

Perfundit  toto  proruptus  corpore  sudor. 

Arma  amcns  {"remit  ;  arma  toro  tectisque  requiiit. 

*Le  prince  tpomnnU se  reveille  ;  et  soudain, 

Se  roule  dans  les  flt)ts  d'unesueur  glacee, 

II  s'agite,  il  respire  une  rage  jnsensee  : 

'*  Mes  armes,  mes  amis  !    mes  dards,  mes  javelots  \" 

Nownot  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  he  gave  himself  no. 
time  to  roll  about  in  sweat,  but  started  up  at  once  in  his  bed; 
evenif  it  had  been  really  the  case,  this  rolling  is  not  the 
image  that  waste  be  impiessed  on  us:  it  is  the  bursticg  of 
the  sweat  from  every  pore.  Where  is '  arma  aniens  fren\itr* 
is  '  il  s'agite'  meant  for  ^  fremit'  ?  Where  is  '  arma  toro  tectis- 
que requirit  r* 

We  are  still  obliged  in  conscience  to  give  some  specimens 
of  our  translator's  talents  at  insertion  :  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  great  and  various,  as  the  poem  grows  about 
one  third  in  the  translation.  One  source  of  this  auguif'nLa- 
tion  is  in  little  explanations  and  commentaries  which  are  ver- 
sified. Sometimes  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  is  described  ; 
sometimes  the  motives  of  an  action  areexplained  ;  sometimes 
we  are  entertained  by  the  actor's  own  reflexioiis  on  what  he 
is  about  ;  and  sometimes  we  are  indulged  with  the  moral 
and  philosophical  conclusions  that  may  be  dedu<"ed  from 
what  we  see  going  on.  Thus  when  a  person  speaks,  we  are 
told  it  is  '  d'un  ton'  or  '  d'un  air  majeslueux,'  or'  d'uo  ton 
pleinde  noblesse,' or  *  pleinde  douceur,  or  '  d'un  air  fl  itleur,' 
or  *  d'un  air  de  majeste.'  If  iEncas  desires  Achates  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  *  son  ami  court,  docile  a  sa  loi 
Kemplir  les  vcsu:;  d'unpere, et  lesordres  d'un  roi.'  If  Venus 
is  occupied  with  the  invention  of  stratagems,  we  are  left  in 
nodoubtof  the  cause:  *  Toute  fois,  s'alarmant  puur  nn  lieros 
qirdle  aime.'  If  Mezentius's  sword  lies  idle  for  a  mornfal, 
we  are  let  into  its  feelings;  'S:)n  glaive  a  regret  reprse  a  ses 
colics.'     On  Theseus's  single  posture  M,  Dehile  tbnii  muses 
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l^nc}  moralizf s.     One,  sa^s  he,  perpetually  rpyolving,  f  yoj- 
age  avec  sqn  roue. 

•Un  <l"«tin  tout  conti^ire 

De  Thei^ee  a  piiiii  ra..dacc  temferaifR. 

Deses  loiigues  eneurs  re  enu  c^es  rmais. 

Sur  sa  pierre  immobile  il  repo<e  '^  jama's. 

C'est  la  son  dernier  troiie.    Example  epouvantableJ' 

It  is  found  to  have  a  good  effect,    when  people  enlarffc  ^ 
little  more  on  their   feelings  tluii  Virgil   has  allowed  them 
to  do.     They  are  indeed  n.uch  more  explicit.     A  very  psoiil' 
method  of  indicating  that  what  they  speak  of  di&tresiies  them, 
is  by  interjecting  such  illustrative  ejaculations   as'Ocornble 
de  douleur  !'  '  Ocatasirophe  horrible  !'  '  O  des  esppir !' '  Q 
douleurs  !  O  regrets  !  O  destins  ennemis  !'  iEnea?,  when  he 
had  ascended    the   hill    and    looked   down  oa  the  ^i^ing 
Carthage,  exclaimed. 

*  O  fortunati !  quorum  jam  maenia  surgunt,* 
which  having;  never  yet  been  properly   understood,  he  has 
since  been  at  the  pains  of  explaining  it  : 

'  Peuple  heureux  !  vous  voyez  s'elever  vptre  ville, 
Et  nous,  djt  le  h^ros,  nous  cherchons  un  asyle.' 

Sometimes  however  the  feeling  explained  is  one  that  we 
should  conjecture  was  not  in  tiic  mind  of  Virgil.  VVheu  first 
the  phantoms  come  swarming  roundiEneas,  he  lifts  his  swordj 
and  if  the  sibyl  did  not  inform  him  that  they  were  spirits 

*  Irruat  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras. 

Mardjons,  Hit  la  pretresse  et  quittons  ces  lieux  sombrcs. 
Ce  n'est  pas  aux  heios  a   combattre  des  Ombres.'    L.  vi.  383^ 

The  present  translation,  so  inadequate  as  a  representalioti  of 
Virgil,  must  however  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  literature  of  France.  It  is  distinguished,  like  the  other 
viorks  of  Delille,  by  a  profusion  of  descriptive  txpression, 
'and  by  a  freedom  of  versification,  much  wanted  in  the  poe- 
try of  his  countrymen.  They  have  already  severe  masters 
of  their  taste  ;  and  the  chief  obiigatio.i  their  style  can  yet 
owe  to  any  of  their  writers,  is  probablj/  to  hitii  who  will  force 
their  language  to  bear  the  luxuriance  of  poetry,  ^ron^ 
which  they  above  all  nations  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  ex- 
cluded. Tie  following  passage,  with  the  ej^ceplioi^  ^f  two, 
©r  threp  weak  lities,  is  of  great  merit. 

*  II  dit :  et,  Cn  rfvers  dtr  sou  sceptre  divin, 

Di!  mont  frappe    les  flancs :  its  s'ouyrcnt?  et  soudaii^ 
Ell    tu'ur;v,!!.:ii;.  biuyans  i'e&saim  fougueux  s'elancej 
.  Trouble  I'air,  sur  les  eaux  fond  avec  violence: 
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I,e  rapide  zt'phire,  et  Ics  ficrs  Aquilons, 

Ktles  vents  de  I'Afriqne  en  naufrages  fecont?s, 

Tous  bouleversen.t  I'onde,  el  des  raers  turbulentes 

Roulent  les  vastes  flotssur  ieurs  rives  trembljinteso 

On  entend  des  nochers  les  tristes  liurlemens, 

Et  ties  cables  froisses  jes  at^Veux  siftlemens. 

Sur  la  lace   des  eaux  s'etend  la  nuit  profonde: 

Le  jour  fuit,  I'eclair  brille,  et  le  tonnerre  grunde. 

Et  latcrreetle  cicl,  ft  la  foudre  et  les  flots, 

Tout  prcscntc  la  moit  aux  pdles  matelots.     L.  i.  127. 

The  concluding  lines  are  excellent :  and  perhaps  if  there 
bad  been  no  living:  beings  in  the  iEneid^  the  abbe's  transla- 
tion mighthave  been  a  fine  poem. 

It  being  the  object,  as  we  may  suppose,  of  this  work  to 
procure  to  the  translator's  countrvmcn  a  just  and  complete 
apprehension  of  the  excellences  of  Virgil,  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  too  hasty  a  glance,  o*r 
too  dull  ^  vision.  Not  contented  therefore  with  the  provi- 
sions already  made  against  this  danger  by  the  copious  com- 
mentaries on  the  original  which  he  has  embodied  in  the 
text  of  his  translation,  be  has  judged  it  right  to  add  others 
vet  ampler  in  their  dimensions,  under  the  more  express  and 
acknowledged  form  of  a  preface  and  annotations  by  the 
translator.  There  is  not  pinch  of  cotinected  dissertation  or 
learned  research  in  uny  part  of  these;  but  there  seem  to  us 
to  be  intermixed  with  much  false  criticism  many  happy  ob- 
servations, which  really  indjcpte  poeticpl  feeljug.  In  fact, 
they  might  hate  gone  far  to  persuade  us  that  the  abbe  had 
some  reasonable  understanding  of  the  character  of  hisori- 
iginal,  if  his  translation  did  not  stand  beside  in  such  fearful 
witness  against  hill?.  The  following  passage  is  an  honour- 
able specimen  : 

'  •  Nulle  part  les  pjissions  &  les  affections  naturelles,  ne  sont  re- 
presentees avec  plus  de  vcrite  que  dans  I'Eneide,  &:  j'ose  dire  que 
les  derniers  livres  sont  en  quclque  sorte  supcrieurs  sur  ce  point  aux 
premiers.  On  y  trouve  peutetre  des  tableaux  mains  pait'aits,  niais 
le  sentiment  n'y  a  ri^n  perdu  ;  mpins  I'art  s'y  raontre  a  d^cnuvert, 
plus  la  nature  s'y  docouvre  toute  enli^re.  Cej  derniers  livres,  que 
Virgile  vouloit  retoucher,  sont,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  premier  jet  d'uri 
homme  qui  ecrit  avec  son  cccur  encore  plus  qu'  avec  son  esprit. 
Le  poete  se  proposoit deles  revoir  dani;  ces  niemes  lieux  qui  avoient 
inspire  Honicre  :  si  la  inort  ne  I'eut  point  surpris,  il  nous  eut  mon- 
tie  sans  dome  un  genie  divin,  mais  il  ne  nous  cut  pas  moutre  peut- 
^'Ire  txiute  son  ame  ;  &  I'ame  d'un  pocte  sensible  comme  Virgile  iva 
fiojt  nas  moins  inspire}-  d'admimtion  k  d'interet  que  son  genie.' 

Xetes  sur  le  dixit-me  iivy<t. 
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Art.  in. — Eloges  du  Martchal  dc  Catinat,  S^c. 

J^u^ctries  oil  Marshal  de  Catinat,  on  De  fHospitnl,  on  T)e 
Thomas  of  the  French  Jcademy,  with  an  wipuhlinhed  Eulogy 
on  De  Cfitire  Francoise  Dt  I  Espmasse  ;  by  Guibert.  8vp, 
J80G.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

M.  GUIBERT  isthe  author  of  Travels  in  Switzerland,  6cc. 
which  we  •  ii^entioned  with  approbalion  in  a  former  ap- 
pendix. In  the  present  volunie  of  Eulogies,  we  discern  his 
characteristic  good  sense, judicious  reflections  and  enlight- 
ened views,  with  a  style  of  nervous  and  animated  eloquence. 
In  the  eulogy  of  Catinat,  who  was  one  of  the  great  niea 
whom  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  prod  need, we  are  not  disgusted, 
as  in  most  comppsitions  of  this  kind,  with  a  continued  strain 
of  fulsome  panegyric;  nor  tired  with  the  barren  generali- 
ties of  praise.  The  panegyric  which  is  bestowed,  is  mea- 
sured by  the  nature  of  the  acts  to  which  it  is  accorded  ;  and 
the  eulogy  contains,  as  all  eulogies  which  are  designed  to 
interest  or  written  to  be  believed,  ought  to  contain,  some 
detailed  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  man.  Catinat  was  inr 
debted  for  the  distinction  which  he  obtained,  to  his  owu 
exertion.  He  was  born  of  ignoble  parents,  a  circumstance 
which  at  that  time  placed  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
promotion.  He  however  possessed  a  moderate  independ- 
ance ;  and  M.  Guibert  well  remarks  that  for  one  persoR 
whose  courage  is  increased,  whose  lacullies  are  energized, 
and  whose  heart  is  exalted  by  the  pressure  of  indigence,, 
there  are  a  thousand  wlio  succumb  ui.der  the  weight ;  whom 
it  first  deprives  of  patience,  and  then  leaves  destitute  of 
principle. 

The  education  of  Catinat  had  been  neglected^  and  he 
determined  to  re-educaie  himself.  In  this,  he  appears  to 
have  been  eminently  successful.  The  times  in  which  we 
live,  often  determine  the  bent  of  our  pursuits,  and  make  us 
what  we  are.  At  the  time  iii  which  Catinat  began  his  career, 
France  was  becoming  trancjuil  after  the  storms  with  vvhich 
she  had  been  agitated  during  the  minority  and  pupillage  of 
Louis  XIV.  Mazarine  was  dead;  and  Louis  alone  held 
the  rejns  of  sovereignty,  Thp  late  dissensions  had  depo- 
sited new  germs  of  vigour  in  the  country  ;  a  new  aiid  in- 
creased activity  wasgiven  to  the  miud  ;  which  in  many  took 
the  direction  of  literature  and  art,  and  in  others  of  war  and 
arms.  Cond6  andTurenne,  ambiliopgof  new  laurels,  were 
intriguing  for  the  honour  of  serving  the  master  against 
whom  they  had  drawn  the  sword;  and  in  all  professions 
^here  were  men   who  had  passed  the  line  of  mediocrity. 
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Louis  XtV.  himself,  notwithstanding  the  original  defects  of 
his  education,  seemed  electrified  by  the  impulse  which  the 
civil  wars  had  given  to  the  active  genius  of"  the  nation  ;  and 
if  his  reign  was  not  productive  of  permanent  fehcity,  it,  at 
least,  threw  round  the  French  nation  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  a  splendour  which  dazzled  Europe. 

Calinat,  who  was  afterwards  to  signalise  himself  as  a  sol- 
dier, was  originally  bred  to  the  bar,  but,  after  losing  a  cause 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  believejust,  hissornnv  was  so 
arute,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  profession.  This 
resolution  perhaps  evinced  more  humanity  than  judgment. 
For  he  who  pleads  a  cause  is  not  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
right  of  determining  on  its  merits  ;  that  belongs  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  court  to  whose  decision  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  advocate  to  submit  whatever  it  may  be.  He  is  to  exert 
his  utmost  ability  for  the  benefit  of  his  client,  and  leave  the 
issue  to  those  to  whom  it  is  committed  by  the  state.  Catinat 
quitted  the  bar  at  the  age  of  QS,  to  embrace  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  obtained  a  sublieulenancy  in  the  cavalry;  and 
soon  went  to  take  his  share  of  active  service  in  the  war 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  declared  against  Spain,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  on  the  part  of  Louis  chiefly  a  war  ofsitges;  in  which 
Vauban  distinguished  the  sagacity  of  Catinat.  At  the  siege 
of  Lisle  the  French  had  carried  a  part  of  the  covered  way  ; 
but-owing  to  the  injudicious  dispositions  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  assailants,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  enemy; 
amine  was  burst,  and  nothing  but  consternation  and  disor-- 
der  prevailed  ;  when  Catinat,  who  had  observed  the  mis- 
take and  foreseen  the  consequences,  in  an  instant  rallies  tlie. 
troops,  arrests  the  fugitives,  flies  to  an  angle  where  he  con- 
jectured that  there  was  a  mine,  prevents  the  explosion,  and 
by  his  well-timed  intrepidity  and  cirt  umspeciion  secured 
possession  of  the  covered  wa}'.  Loiiis  XIV.  learns  the 
check  which  the  troops  had  experienced,  and  sends  for  the 
officer  by  whose  exertions  it  had  been  retrieved  He  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  commission  in  his  own  regiment  of 
guards,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  distinction  ;  for  it 
was  in  this  regiment  that  he  placed  the  best  officers  in  his 
army,  from  which  he  afterwards  selected  them  as  occasion 
required,  for  the  most  important  comniatidg.  In  the  cam-* 
paignsof  I67G,  1^73,  U)74.  and  lf)7.>,  Catinat  served  suocest 
sively  under  Turenne  and  Luxembourg.  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
forget  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  at  the  siege 
of  Lisle.  He  appointed  him  major  general,  and  he  was  sent 
to  act  on  the  INloselle  under  Marsha]  Kochfort.  In.<thi3situ- 
fitioii  he  falsified  the  common  opinion  that  men   of  genius 
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are  not  capable  of  detail.  In  the  science  of  war  or  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state,  men  of  genius  soe  with  a  rapidity  of 
perception  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men,  the  im[)ortance  of 
ihe  smallest  details.  Mediocrity  indeed,  which,  incapabk 
of  comprehending  a  great  whole,  confines  its  attention  to 
minutiae,  inay  accuse  genius  of  neglecting  those  inferior 
particulars  which  it  discerns  at  one  glance,  but  yet  views 
them  only  as  relative  to  more  important  considerations.  Bui 
this  was  not  the  defect  of  Catinat;  who  seemed  to  attend  to 
the  whole  and  to  all  the  minutiaj  of  the  employment  in 
■which  he  was  enoaged.  It  beion<^ed  to  the  character  of 
Catinat  to  become  greater  in  proportion  as  he  rose  to  a 
liigher  pitch  of  honour  and  of  power,  as  ordinary  men  seem 
to  sink  in  consequence,  in  the  same  degree  that  their  sphere 
of  action  is  enlarged.  Their  aggrandisement  serves  only  to 
increase  their  degradation.  Louvois,  who,  though  bred  to 
the  bar,  was  highly  distinguished  by  his  lalents  in  the  war 
department,  of  which  he  was  the  minister,  nad  conceived 
an  esteem  for  Catinat,  and  furnished  him  with  opportu^ 
nities  of  augmenting  Ijis  renown.  Talents  are  nuiso  rare  as 
the  fortuitous  circuiustances  which  are  wanting  to  call  theuj 
into  action. 

Catinat  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  tiie  Van, 
dois,  who  had  revolted  under  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  This  he  eiTected  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation, 
almost  without  the  ctfusion  of  blood  ;  and  his  heart,  which 
WTiS  no  stranger  to  the  sensations  of  genuine  benevolence, 
]ong  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  this  expedition  with  greater 
>atisfaction  than  on  other  more  reputedly  glorious  transac- 
tions of  his  life.  In  the  war,  which  was  consequent  on  the 
league  of  Augsbourg,  he  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army  which  was  assembling  on  the fronticrsof  Italy.  Tliere 
are  times,  when  the  want  of  great  men  enables  mediocrity 
to  usurp  the  reputation  of  the  great;  and  wlicn  the  people, 
who  mnsl  have  some  ul)jecton  which  to  fix  their  admiration, 
accord  to  inferiority  ol  talent  the  homage  whicli  is  due  to 
genius.  1  his  was  the  case  in  the  war  of  the  sqccession, 
when  France  possessed  no  generals  of  superior  excellence  ; 
and  when  Villars  shone  wilh  a  lustre  which  he  would  not 
have  enjoyed  at  any  other  period.  But  at  the  tiiue  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  Catinat  was  not  indebted  lor  his  military 
fame  to  the  general  dearlli  of  military  talent.  The  ashes  of 
Til renne  were  yet  hardly  cold;  Crequi,  who.se  campaigns 
almost  rivalled  those  of  Jurenne,  was  just  dead  ;  Condc  in 
retirement,  filled  the  world  wilh  his  renown  ;  Jjuxembourg. 
was  still  in  the  meridian  of  his  genius  and  his  fame.  To- 
reigners   could   boast  h   Montececulli^    a    prince  Eug^fl^^ 
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a  prince  of  Orange,  a  Schomberg.  Such  were  the  compe- 
titors with  whom  Catinat  had  to  contend  for  the  pahn  of 
martial  renown.  And  as  it  is  more  diflicnlt,  so  it  is  more 
meiitorious  to  obtain  distinction  at  a  period  when  many  are 
distinguished,  than  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind  seem  sunk 
in  a  state  below  consideration.  More  histre  is  requisite  to 
shine  among  the  greater  constellations  than  to  be  replendant 
among  the  lesser  stars.  Victor  Amede,  whom  Catinat  had 
to  combat  in  the  field,  had  a  genius  for  war,  and  possessed 
great  resources  in  his  address,  perfidy,  and  intrigue.  He 
comrannded  his  troops  in  person  ;  and  though,  when  sove- 
reigns become  their  own  generals,  they  often  embarrass  the 
motions  of  their  armies,  their  presence  must  contribute 
greatly  to  increase  the  courage  of  their  troops, and  to  insure 
|he  sucte<33  of  their  operations.  The  army  which  Catinat 
led  into  the  field,  was  composed  chiefly  of  new  levies  and 
militia.  He  had  besides  to  contend  with  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles, with  ihe  intrigues  of  his  camp,  the  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  the  excessive  insubordination  of  his  troops. 
He  was  besides  surrounded  by  persons  who  were  envious  of 
his  talents  and  his  fame,  ready  to  misrepresent  every  parti- 
cular of  hi§  conduct,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  effect 
his^lisgrape.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  seemed  likely 
to  be  favourablp  to  their  wishes.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
court. to  enter  f  iedmont,  to  summon  the  Duke  of  Savojt 
to  declare  for  France,  to  furnish  a  leinforcgp.ient  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  iq  give  up  Verua 
and  the  citacjel  of  Turin.  If  these  terms  were  neglected, 
he  was  to  ravage  his  states  and  march  to  his  capital,  The 
Puke  of  Savoy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  resist  this  irruption, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Catinat,  to  request  hii^i  to  desist  from 
hostilities,  tillaq  answer  anjved  from  thp  king,  ta  whom  he 
had  written  a  letter,  full  of  submission.  This  delay,  which 
was  generously  ponceded  by  Catinat,  was  perfidi.ously  em- 
ployed by  the  dulje  in  collecting  his  troops,  and  increasing 
his  mean^  of  resistance.  Spqif  delnchnients  of  Fiench 
troops  were  sqiprisi  -I,  and  made  pris,oners.  This  intelli- 
gence g^ve  great  o(fence  to  the  king  of  Trance,  j\iid  Catinat 
was  menstped  with  disgrace.  Without  making  any  Inimili- 
Qting  apologies,  Catinat  lea(ls  his  ^nr^y  agiun^t  th^  Duke 
pi  Savoy.  f^»  fquncj  this  prince  encaqiped  at  Villefranc* 
in  an  impfegnable  position.  Catinat  saw,  that  in  order  lu 
9bli,i4e  him  to  al^andon  this  post,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an 
pffetisive  movement  at  some  intprcstluL;  {•,;iinl  ;  whicix 
should,  at  the  same  time,  appear  so  hazardaws  35  to  make 
the  duke  conceive  the  hope  of  attacking  iiiin  to  advantage. 
I'h?  dyke  f<f  1|  into  the  snare,  ant^  ?  Rattle  ensued,   in    whici^^ 
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though  fought  under  numerous  disadvantages,  the  victory  of 
Catinat  was  complete.  Prince  Eugene  was  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  fought  under  the  Duke  of  savoj.  Jn  this  action, 
Catinat  manoeuvred  hke  a  general,  and  fought  hke  a  soldier; 
but  in  the  details  of  it  wliich  he  dispatched  to  hTs  court, 
he  was  so  unsparing  in  his  commendations  of  others,  and 
said  so  little  of  himself,  that  it  was  asked,  ^  M.  de  Catinat 
etoit  it  a  cette  bataille  T  '  Was  M.  Catinat  in  this  battle  ?' 
After  the  battle,  Catinat  went  about  to  visit  the  wounded, 
and  to  thank  the  ofiicers  and  men  for  the  services  which 
they  had  displayed.  On  coming  to  one  of  the  regiments,  he 
found  the  men  playing  at  nine-pins  in  front  of  the  camp. 
The  soldiers  quit  their  play,  and  run  eagerly  i^p  to  the  ge- 
neral, who  requeststhem  to  resume  their  sport.  One  of  the 
Fx'ench  soldiers,  with  the  native  gaiety  of  his  nation,  and 
with  that  liberty  which  they  would  not  take  except  with 
generals  whom  they  love,  proposed  to  Catinat  to  be  of  the 
parly,  which  he  accepted  without  reserve,  and  began  to  play. 
A  general  officer,  who  was  present,  observed  with  astonish- 
ment a  commander  in  chief  playing  at  ninepins  after  gain- 
ing a  battle.  It  zC'Ould  indeed  have  been  surprizing,  %h\A  Cdk~ 
i'lnai,  if  I  had  lost  it.  Heroes  are  never  amiable  till  they 
descend  from  the  pedestal  on  which  they  are  raised  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  men,  and  shew  themselves  accessible 
to  the  sensibilities,  the  interests,  the  attachments,  and  the 
pleasures  of  common  mortals. 

In  one  of  the  ensuing  cam.paigns  the  army  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  was  increased  by  German  and  Spanish  succours  to 
more  than  double  that  of  Catinat.  The  duke  threatened  at 
cnce  Dauphine,  Tranche-Comte,  Pignerol,  Nice,  and  Ca- 
sal.  The  court  of  Versailles  suddenly  took  the  alarm  ;  for, 
in  courts  where  every  thing  is  seen  througii  the  exaggera- 
tion of  ignorance,  the  transition  is  rapid  and  often  instantane- 
ous, frorn  security  to  despair,  The  measures  which  Catina^; 
adopted  in  this  critical  exigency,  in  which  he  had  to  com- 
bat such  a  vast  superiority  of  force,  were  not  taken  fiom  the 
circle  of  vul^^rar  ideas.  Thev  were  so  bold  as  to  seem  to 
verge  on  the  limits  of  temerity  ;  but  there  are  tnnes  when 
temerity  itself  is  more  sale  than  a  cold,  calculating  discre- 
tion. There  are  talsnts  which  seem  born  to  command  even 
the  caprice?  of  fortune.  'I'he  Duke  of  Savoy*  was  prevented 
hy  the  bold  and  masterly  dispositions  of  Catinat  from  derivr 
ing  any  advautiige  from  his  great  superioriiy  of  force,  till  he 
was  at  last  defeated  in  a  general  action  with  the  loss  of  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  men  and  all  bis  artillery.  Catinat  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  an  honour 
which  he  received  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  not  only  ©s 
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it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  Ins  services,  but  a  pledge  of 
the  public  consideration.      Louis  XIV.  one  day  said  to  Ca- 
tinat  as  he  was  taking  his  leave  to  rejoin  the  army,  '  You  take 
such  good  care  of  my  affairs  that  1  cannot  help  speaking  to 
j'ou  of  your  own  ;  in  what  state  are  they  ?'— '  1  have  as  much 
as  1  want,'  said  Catvnat.     'This  is  the  first  man  among  my 
subjects,'  exclaimed  the  king,  '  that  ever  held  this  language.* 
Catinat  spent  the  latier  part  of  his  life  in   retirement  at 
Saint  Gratien.    where  he  employed   himself  principally  in 
rural  occupations,  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  relieving 
the   distress  of  his  neighbours.       He    had  read   much   ia 
his  youth  ;    but  he  read  little  in   his   retreat;    a  few  well- 
chosen  books  composed  his  library.     He  had  already  ac- 
quired  sufHcient  materials   for  reflection  ;    those  materials 
which  are  collected  by  the  curiosity  of  youth  are  digested 
by  the  maturity  of  age.     In  the  first  period  of  his  retreat, 
Catinat  went  to  court  every  year  ;  but  he  soon  appeared  n& 
more ;  though  he  was  often  consulted  by  Louis,  who  enter- 
tained for  him  that  respect  which  cannot  fail  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  undeviating  probity.     Catinat  died  of  a  dropsy  at 
the  ag^  of  09.     France  may  have  had  more  able  generals, 
but  she  appears  never  to  have  possessed  a  more  honest  man. 
The  eulogy  on  De  I'Hospital  does  honour  to  the  pen  of  M* 
Guibcrt.     it  IS  a  very  eloquent  and  interesting  performance. 
X)e  I'Hospital  was  one  of  the  most  incorruptible  judges  and 
patrioticstatesmen  of  hisown  orof  any  other  times.  Hisyouth 
was  tutored  by  adversit}',  which  is  the  best  of  all  masters, 
which  accelerates  the  fruits  of  experience  and  the  matura- 
tion of  the  judgment.     His  father  was  physician  and  coun- 
sellor to  the  famous  constable   of  Bourbon,  whose   crimes 
could  not  entirely  obliterate  the  traces  of  his  glory.     Wl^ea 
this  prince  joined   the   enemies  of    France,  the  father  of 
De  ITIospital  would   not  abandon  his    benefactor   and    his 
friend,  even  in  his  exile  aid  distress;  and  the  so"n   was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  treason 
of  the   constable.      But  young    De  I'Hospital  appears  to 
have  established  his  innocence  to  the   satisfaction  even   of 
his  judges,  who  were  not  disposed  to  shew    him   any  lenity  ; 
and  from  that  period  he  became  the    steady  enem}'   of  ihe 
oppressor,  and    friend  of  the   onpressed.     After  his  libera- 
tion from  confinement  he  passed  into  Italy   to    visit    his  fa- 
ther, by  whom  he  was  induced  to  study  the   law    at   Padua. 
Here  he  spent  six  years  in  finishing  his  education  ;  and  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  sculpture,  for  painting,  and  for  poetrj'.     The 
last  constituted  one  of  his  sources  of  recreation,  in  the  busy 
anxietiesof  his  public  life  ;   and  with  it  he  found  nueans    to 
relieve  the  dry  detail*  of  legal  investigation.    This   wa»   the 
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age  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  when*  Raph&el  painted,  ari5 
Vida  sung.*  Man_y  memorable  occurrences  took  place  dur- 
ing the  residence  of  De  THospital  at  Padua  ;  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  the  captivity  of  Francis  1st,  and  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  when  scaHng  the  walls  of  Rome.  With 
him  would  have  perished  the  hopes  of  his  father,  if  be  had 
not  found  resources  in  the  unshaken  afTection  of  his  son. 
They  repaired  together  to  Rome,  where  the  reputation  which 
young  THospitaihad  acquired  at  Padua,  was  not  unknown. 
Hence,  by  the  exertions  of  the  cardinal  de  Grammont,  he 
was  restored  to  his  country,  which  he  lived^to  adorn  by  his 
talents  and  his  worth.  At  Paris  he  attached  himself  to  the 
bar.  He  married  the  onl3'  dawghter  of  Morin,  and  was 
made  counsellor  to  the  parliament.  However  much  men 
may  in  private  envy  or  resist  the  ascendant  of  a  superiot 
mind,  yet  in  a  public  assembly,  Avhere  there  is  a  conflict  of 
talents  and  opinions,  merit  will  find  its  level,  and  command 
the  admiration  even  of  its  enemies.  The  mind  of  THos* 
pital  was  improved  by  study,  and  enriched  by  a  knowledge 
of  antient  and  of  modern  jurisprudence  beyond  that  of 
any  other  members  of  the  parliament.  His  eloquencfe 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  superfluity  of  words,  and  a  dearth 
of  ideas  ;  it  was  suited  to  the  subject,  and  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  attainment  of  its  object.  During  the  nine  years 
in  which  I'Hospital  filled  the  ofiiceof  counsellor  to  (he  par- 
liament, he  contributed  to  check  many  abusesy  and  save  many 
citizens  from  unjust  judgments.  When  his  friend  Olrvier 
was  made  chancellor,  he  sent  THospital  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  council  which  had  been  transferred  by  Paul  III.  from 
Trente  to  Bologna,  At  Koine  he  had  studied  the  spirit  of 
the  court  ;  he  had  observed  the  vices  of  the  popes^  th^  ra- 
pacity of  the  clergy,  and  the  profaination  of  the  gospel  ; 
hut  he  did  not  confound  religion  with  the  errors  with  which 
it  had  been  mingled  by  the  passions  and  the  ignorance  of 
mankind.  Even  in  this  age  of  intolerance  and  of  darknesi^, 
the  religious  opinions  of  De  I'Hospilal  were  purified  by  ft 
degree  of  charity  and  knowledge  far  beyond  those  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. He  wished  to  see  the  religion  of  Jesus  brought 
nearer  to  its  original  simplicity  ;  nor  did  heconsider  religion 
in  general,  as  designed  merely  to  serve  the  intfcreste<J 
ends  of  priejts  and  politicians  ;  biit  he  regarded  it  as  the 
corroborant  of  virtue,  the  preventive  ^f  tyranAy,  and  the 
balm  of  woe.  He  venerated  it  as  the  compact  between  Go^ 
and  man  ;  or,to  use  the  langnage  of  Homer,  as  the  chain 
if  gold  which  attaches  thi$  tfrtntfiai  ghhe  to  the  throftt 
if  the  Eternal.  With  notions  of  religion  so  comprehensive 
and  sojust,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  Uiat  De  I'Hospital  wa's 
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likely  to  meet  with  many   friends  at  the  council  of  Bologna, 
Bnt  he  still  trusted   timt  among  the  assembled  prelates  some 
few  might   be   found  who  wo"!d  be   willing  to  embrace  h:s 
views,    and  concur  with  him  in   some   measures  which  were 
fiivou ruble  to  the  best   interests   of  mankind.     But  this  wa<^ 
the  mere  illusion  of  a  highly  virtuous  mind,  which  supposes 
that  the  sensations  of  philanthropy  are  as  easily  kindled  in 
other    bosoms    as    in    its   own.     Instead  of  this  he  founti 
that  those  churchmen  who  were  at  all   enlightened,    were 
debased  by  the  poss€ssionor  the  lust  of  emolument, while  those 
who  had  good  intentions    wanted  knowledge  to  direct  them 
right.     Finding  it  imf»ossib!e    to  baffle  the  nanow-minded 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue, to  promote  the  gaod  which 
he  wished,  or  to  prevent   the    evil  wljich  he  deprecated,  he 
solicited  his  recall ;    and   was   welcomed  back  to  France  by 
the   congratulations  of  those   who    couM  discern   his  abi- 
lity and   worth.     At  this  period  De  I'ilospital   became   ac- 
quainted with   Margaret  of  Valois,   the  sister  of  Henry  II, 
by  whose  interest  he  was  made    master  ofrequestSy  and  af- 
terwards   became    president   in   the  chamber  of  accounts. 
While  he  possessed  this  latter  office,  he  was  iiKlefatigable  in 
promoting  economy  and   preventing  depredation.  Henry  U« 
was  one  of  the  most  lavish  of  princes,  but  he  did  not  find 
in  I'Hospital  a  minister  at  all  willing  to  countenance  his  pro- 
digality, or  to  encourage  his  spoliations  of  the  people.    *Sire,^ 
said  he  one  day  to  the  king,  when  he  refused  to  pay  an  exor- 
bitant largess  to  one  of  his  creatures,   '  tkisnioney  zchich  i/nur 
majesti/  is  going  to  bestoz0  is  the   subsistence  of  the  people ; 
it  is  the  food  of  txeeutif  villages^  zchich  is  sacr/Jiccd  to  the  rct- 
pncitij  of  nti  individual .*     Tliis    unshaken  integrity  and  un- 
adulterated patriotism,  as   might  be  expected,  soon  excited 
against  de  rilo'jpilal  an   host  of  enemi-^s:  but  neither  their 
machinations  nor  tl>eir   threats  were  able  for  a  moment  to 
divert  him  from  the  pursiiit  ot"   the   public  good.      One    of 
the  favourite  attempts  of  He  I'ilospitivl  was  la  reform  the  nu- 
merous abuses  which    had  crept  into  the  admin-istration  of 
justice,  and,  above  all,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposing  chica- 
nery and  gross  venality   of   the  courts.     As  the  basis  of  this 
great  aind  .salutary  reformation,he  thouglil  that  justice  should 
be   grfttuitously  dispensed.      '  if,' said  he,  'the    king  were 
to  administer  justice  in  [icrson,    which  is  the   preeminent 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  wohld  he  require   to  be   paid    fcsr 
his  decrees?    Why  then  should  hedeles!;ate  this  udious  right 
to  hisjudioiai  repriegenlatives  f'    i>e  I'iiospitai  was  no  friend 
to  the  prond  pretensioos  of  the  pariiameul  of  Paris,  to  be  th-e 
senate  (yf  the  nation,  Hedi>d  not  think  thaltlie  intertst5»  ofthe 
sioanir^'  c6uld  be  8v  safely  eutrusted  to  raagiitrales  appoint- 
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ed  by  the  crown  ;  to  lawyers  who  were  educated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chicane,  and  whose  notions  seldom  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  routine  of  their  professions,  as  to  the  states  gene- 
ral, who  were  chosen   immediately  by  the  people,  and  were 
closely  united  to  them  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  interest* 
During  the  ministry  ofDe  I'Hospital  these  real  representatives 
of  the  nation  were  thrice  convoked;  though  they  afterwards 
fell  into  disuse,  and  no  counterpoise  was  left    to  the  author- 
ity of  the  throne,  but  the  idle  phantom  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.     Thus  we  see    that   the  ideas  ol  tnis  wise  and  honest 
man  had    advanced    at  least   two  centuries  beyond  those  of 
his  contemporaries.     The    person    who   thus  outstrips  the 
wi«dom  of  his  age,  is  sure  to   be  assailed    by  every    weapon 
of  hostility,    which  calumny  and  ridicule,    which  detected 
craft   and     incensed    bigotry    can    supply.     During  the  six 
years  in  which  1'  Hospital    was  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
he  in  vain  laboured  to  check  the  vices  of  the  court  and    to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.     The  malady  which 
he  attempted  to  cure    was   so    virulent   that  it   seemed    to 
defy  every  remedy  ;  and  when  Margaret  of  Valois,  his  bene- 
factress and  his  friend,  became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  duke,  and    aban- 
doned the  country  which  he  could  not  save.  UnderFrancisIf* 
•who  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  king,  the  intolerance   of  the 
Guises  rekindled  the  persecutions  whichFrancis  1.  had  begun 
against  the  protestants.     On  the  death  of  Olivier   the  chan- 
cellor of  France,   I'Hospital  was  again  recalled  to  his  native 
countiy,    and  requested  to  fill   the  office  of  cliancellor  by 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  hoped  to  find  in  his  energy  and 
talents  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
The  place  of  chancellor  was  then  the  most  important  in  the 
liingdom,  and  to  it  all  the  other  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion were  subordinate.     The    times    in   which  De  I'Hospital 
was  called  to  fill  this  arduous  situation,  rendered  it  peculiar- 
ly difficult  and  delicate.     Simple  and  ingenuous,  he  was  en- 
vironed by  complicated  intrigues :  a  friend  to    the  extension 
of  the  popular  rights,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  agents  of  aa 
tjnrelenting  despotism  :    and    while    bis    heart  espoused  the 
cause  of  religious  toleration,  his    associates  in    the  ministry 
breathed  nothing  but  the  most   sanguinary  persecution.     In 
such  a  slate  of  things  the  most   cautious  and   delicate  ma- 
nagement  became  requisite  on  the  part  of  I'Hospital.     The 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  monopolized  in  his  own  per- 
son so  many  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  innume- 
rable other   benefices,  that  he   was  styled  at  the  council  of 
Trent  the  pope  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountaius,  had  at  this 
time  conceived  the  fatal  project  of  establishing  the  incjuisi- 
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tlon  in  France.   He  had  alread}'  brought  the  other  members 
of  the  council,   and  even  Medicis,  over  to  his  views.     The 
cardinal  himself  was  to   have   been  the  grand   inquisitor  ; 
and  the  project  seemed  too   far  advanced  to  be   defeated. 
But  I'Hospital,  who  knew  how  to  unite  flexibility  with  firm- 
ness, found  means  to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  cardinal, 
and  to  render  the  scheme  abortive.     If  France   therefore 
had  no  other  obligations  to  Del'Hospital,   this  alone  would 
merit  a  statue  of  gold.     For  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vi- 
gour, the  wisdom,  and  the  prudence  of  his  exertions,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  the  tribunals  of  the  inquisition  would  have 
been  spread  over  France  ;    and  that  country,  like  Spain  and 
Portugal,  might,  in  respect  to  reason  and  to  knowledge, have 
been  at  least  a  century  behind  the    rest    of  Europe.     Soon 
after  this,  the  Guises  made   every   exertion  to   prevent   the 
convocation  of  the  states  genei'al,    which  was   so  ardently 
promoted  by  I'Hospital.     But  the  ambition    of  the    Guises 
attempted  to  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.     On  some 
pretexts  which  were  unfortunately   furnished  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  protestants,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  king 
of  Navarre  were  arrested  by  the  order  of  the   court.     The 
prince  of  Conde  was  carried  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  and. 
condemned  to  death  ;    but   the  execution   of  the  sentence 
was  deferred,  and  he  was  afterwards  released  by  the  interest 
of  I'Hospital    with   the    Queen   regent  after   the  death  of 
Francis   If.      Against  the  king  of  Navarre,    no   evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  give  a  colour  to  his  condemnation  ;  but 
the  Guises  proposed  to  Francis  to  take  him  off  by  the  more 
expeditious  method  of  assassination;   and  they  had  already 
brought  the  weak  monarch  over    to  their   designs,     Henry^ 
was  introduced  into    the   ro^'al  cabinet;    and    persons  were 
ready  to  perpetrate  the  assassination,  on  a  signal  which  was 
to  be  given  by  the  monarch.     Henry  appeared,  but   the  re 
solution    of  Francis  failed;  he   turned   pale,  hesitated,   and 
suffered  him  to  retire  unhurt.     Tiie  states    <;enera{   were  on 
the  point  of   meeting  at  Orleans,  when  Francis  If,  fell  ill  and 
died.     Nothing  butconfusion,  perplexity  and   distress  pre- 
vailed.   Each  pwrty  was  eager  to  turn  the  event  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  to  the  destruction  of   the  other.     The  Guises 
-employ  persuasion,  intimidatimi,  and  artifice,  to  induce  Ca- 
therine of    Medicis   to  consummate  the  execution  of  Conde, 
and  the  assassinaiion  of  the  king    of  Navarre.     The  queen 
ison  t'ne   point  of  becoming  the  instrumeut   of  their  sangui- 
nary view?.     She  requires  a  sliort  interval   of  deliberation  ; 
ir>  which  she  sends  for  I'lios^jOital,  whose  authority,  eloquence 
•aud    wisdom  gave  a  new  aufi  more  virtuous  direciion    to,  lier 
revolutions.       Tiie   prince   of  Coudc   and  the   king  of  Na- 
varre were  set  at  iiDerts'.     •■  Add  to  Ihiscoiiduct/  sa'd  riioS' 
ArP.\'ol.  (0.  '       K  k 
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pital, '  sentiments  of  toleration  and  of  peace,  and  I  will  in- 
sure you  a  solid  and  a  happy  regency."  De  I'Hospital 
opened  the  assembly  of  the  states.  He  dilated  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  states,  on  their  authority,  the  necessity  of  convok- 
ing them  often,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  his  diconrse  he  did  not 
fail  to  inculcate  his  beloved  principles  of  toieration  and  of 
peace.  The  Guises  were  appalled  ;  and  if  the  inconstancy 
of  Catherine  had  not  again  made  her  listen  to  their  desperate 
counsels,  her  administration,  directed  by  the  talents  and  the 
virtues  of  I'Hospital,  would  have  established  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  France.  In  the  conference  or  council, 
which  was  held  at  Passy  in  order  to  settle  the  religious  dif- 
ferences of  the  time,  and  restore  peace  to  the  church,  the  dis- 
course which  I'Hospital  delivered,  breathed  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration and  of  charity  which  is  not  often  seen  even  in  modern 
times,  but  which  must  excite  our  admiration,  if  compared 
with  the  intolerance  and  the  bigotry  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  *  Let  us,'  says  he,  *  avoid  subtle  disputations  ;  let  us 
reject  those  questions  which  are  only  curious,  and  imitate- 
that  good  and  artless  man  at  the  council  of  I*Jice,  who  pro- 
lessing  to  know  only  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  confounded 
the  erudition  of  the  doctors.  let  us  not  be  prejudiced  against 
the  protestanls  ;  but  try  whether  their  opinions  be  true  or 
false,  by  the  only  safe  criterion  of  the  scriptures.  And 
after  ail,  if  they  he  false,  their  errors  ought  not  to  alienate 
our  charily.  They  are  still  our  brethren.  They  worship  the. 
game  God  ,•  they  have  been  baptised  in  the  same  waters  j 
rtnd  it  is  only  by  the  measures  of  conciliation  and  of  mild- 
ness, that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  restore  them  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,'  &:c.  But  in  that  barbarous  pe- 
riod, these  sentiments  of  universal  charity  were  sounds  un- 
grateful to  the  ear,  and  impervious  to  the  heart.  This  con- 
ference, like  others  of  the  same  kind,  only  augaiented  the 
dissensions,  and  hardened  the  sturdy  disputants  in  their  pre- 
vious belief.  L'Hospilal  in  vain  struggled  to  exalt  the  senti- 
aents,  compoi-e  the  animosities,  and  dispel  the  fanaticism 
of  his  conleniporaries  ;  the  only  consolation  which  re- 
mained to  him, was  that  he  had  left  no  exertion  untriedjwhich 
wisdom,  or  which  virtue  could  suggest.  The  kingdom  soon 
became  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war;  and  after  the  protes- 
tants  had  been  lulled  into  security,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ensued,  one  of  those  memorable  blots  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  annals  of  France.  JJe  I'Hospital 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  involved  in  the  pro- 
scription. A  troop  of  armed  people  were  seen  approaching 
the  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  l^iris,  to  which  he  had  reti- 
red. His  vassals  and  domestics  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  defence.     i3ut  the  intrepid  sage  forbad  any  oppo- 
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•ition.  '  If,'  said  he, '  the  little  gate  be  not  big  enough  fgrf 
their  admission,  open  the  great  ohe.'  But  these  troops  were 
only  a  safeguard  which  had  been  sent  from  the  court.  They 
had,  they  said,  orders  from  the  king  to  say  that  he  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  pardoned  his  former  opposition  to 
bis  plans.  '  1  did  not  know/  said  THospitai,  Mhat  I  had 
done  any  thing  to  make  me  an  object  either  of  condemna- 
tion or  of  pardon.'  The  intrepidity  of  De  I'Hospitalwas 
the  result  of  his  inviolate  integrity,  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  and  of  a  life  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  catastrophe  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  ;  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  family, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 


Art.  W .-^Traite  de  I*  Insamte,  8^c. 

A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  in  which  are  contained  the  PrincipUt 
of' a  new  and  more  practical  Nosologi/  than  has  yet  been 
o§\red  to  thePublicy  exemplified  by  numerous  and  accurate 
historical  Relations  of  Cases  from  the  Author's  public  and 
private  Practice,  with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Craniotomy 
of  Maniacs  and  Idtots.  By  Th.  Pinel,  Professor  of  the 
School  uf  Medicine  at  Paris,  8^c.  i^c.  Svo.  Paris.  Im- 
ported by  Deconchy.     J80<5. 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  esteems  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical treatment  of  the  insane  to  be  a  point  of  inferior  con- 
sideration lo  the  moral  discipline,  and  it  therefore  occupies 
only  a  small  part  of  the  work, with  which  we  are  here  present- 
ed. In  this  idea  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  him.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  no  medicine  has  a  specific  effect  upon  maniacal 
s}  inptoms.  it  only  remains  therefore  to  apply  the  means  in 
our  hands  to  the  greatest  advantage  possible  ;  to  palliate 
•  where  we  are  not  able  to  cure,  and  assist  the  efforts  of  nature, 
where  it  appears  to  be  within  her  power  to  bring  the  disease 
to  a  successful  itrmination.  Happily  this  is  often  the  case  ; 
and  so  much  is  Dr.  Pinel  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  he 
asserts  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  paroxysms  of  active 
insanity  are  to  be  hailed  as  salutary  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  previous  disease.  Instances,  in  which  these  paroxysm* 
have  removed  great  oppression  or  an  almost  total  obliteration^ 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  have  furnished  the  grounds  of 
this  conviction.  But  it  is  confessed  that  such  happy  eventi 
are  not  to  be  met  with  but  during  the  vigour  of  youth.  No 
examples  of  such  cures  have  occurred  alter  the  age  of  forty. 

Dr.   Pinel    \va«i  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  the  Asvlum  dc 

K  k  3  .' 
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3ic€tre  duritrg  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  republic.  \i 
is  the  custom  to  transfer  insane  patients  from  the  Hospice 
d'Humanitfe  (the  ancient  Hotel  Dieu)  to  this  asylum.  This 
situation  would  at  any  time  afford  very  great  opportunities  of 
observation.  The  period  at  which  our  author  received  this 
trust,  has  enabled  him  to  make  several  curious  and  useful  re- 
marks, connected  with  the  tone  of  mind  and  the  agitation  of 
the  passions,  produced  by  that  stormy  and  eventful  period. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections,  from  which  we  shall 
briefly  extract  the  observations  we  think  of  the  most  value. 

The  first  section  contains  observations  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  disease,  but  without  pretending  logiveafull  and  regu- 
lar history  of  all  its  symptoms,  infinitely  various  and  com- 
plicated as  they  are.     He  notices  particularly  the  connexion 
of  the  disease  with  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  which 
is  so  constant  as  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  its  seat  is 
almost  always  in  the  epigastric  region.      We    caunot   but 
.notice  how  much  this  coincides  with  the  opinion  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  Essay  on  the  Connexion 
ofthe  general  Health  withDisease  of  the  digestive  Organs.  An 
opportunity  is  also  taken  of  showing  how  variable  are  some 
of  the  most  singular  features  ofthe  disease.     U  there  is  often 
a  quantity  of  muscular   energy,  which  gives  the  idea  of  a 
.strength  almost  supernatural,  in  other  instances  tliere  is  pre- 
sent a  considerable  degree  of  muscular  debility.     If  some 
bear  extremes  ofhunger  with  impunity,  others  languish  even 
-to  fainting  from  a  deficiency  of  nourishment.     If  some  sup- 
port an  astonishing  degree  of  cold,  others  shiver  even  in  tiie. 
warm  months.     So  fallacious  is  the  practice  of  generalising- 
from  partial  and  insulated  facts. 

The  second  section  contains  the  moral  method  of  treatment, 
on  which  he  principally  depends  for  success.  As  every  case 
has  its  peculiar  singularities,  to  the  circumstances  of  whicli 
it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  treatment,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible  to  lay  down  very  precise  anddefimte  rales  on  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Pinel  has  chosen  therefore  to  illustrate  his  ideas  by 
examples,  in  which  the  means  seem  to  have  been  skilful  and 
judicious  ;  but  where  the  success  was  not  always  equal  to 
his  expectations.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  brutal 
treatment  to  wliich  the  wretched  nianiac  lias  been  souiucii 
exposed,  is  reprobated  as  not  only  useless  but  pernicious. 
Cords,  gtri[>es  and  blows  ol'ten  serve  but  to  exasperate  Ksei  - 
sorium  already  under  the  highest  irritation  IVom  internal 
causes.  Jn  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  particular  exam- 
ples, the  address,  intelligence  and  prudence  of  the  superin- 
tendant  is  chiefly  conspicuous.  Our  readers  may  heamiised 
by  the/oliovving  examj)le,  and  be  apt  to   think   that   iho^s 
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Tv  ho  gave  occasion  to  tlie  transaction  it  describes,  must  have 
been  nearly  as  insane  as  the  unhappy  agents  in  it. 

*  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  the  directors  of  the  civil  hospitals, 
in  the  excess  of  their  revolutionary  zeal,  determined  to  remove  froni 
those  places  the  external  objects  of  worship,  the  only  remaining 
consolation  of  the  indigent  and  unhappy.  A  visit  for  this  purpose 
was  paid  to  the  hospital  de  Bicetre.  The  plunder,  impious  and  detest- 
able as  it  was,\vas  begun  in  the  dormitories  of  the  old  and  the  infirm, 
who  were  naturally  struck,  at  an  instance  of  robbery  so  new  and 
unexpected,  some  with  astonishment,  some  with  indignation,  and 
others  with  terror.  The  first  daj'  of  visitation  being  already  far  spent, 
it;  was  determined  to  reserve  the  lunatic  department  of  the  establish- 
ment for  another  opportunity.  I  was  present  at  the  time,  and 
seized  the  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  unhappy  residents  of  that 
part  of  the  hospital  required  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  manage- 
ment and  address  ;  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  confide  so 
delicate  a  business  to  the  governor  himself,  vchose  character  for 
prudence  and  firmness  was  well  known.  That  gentleman,  in  order 
to  prevent  disturbance,  and  perhaps  an  insurrection  in  the  asylum, 
wished  to  appear  rather  to  submit  to  a  measure  so  obnoxious  than 
to  direct  it.  Having  purchased  a  great  number  of  national  cock- 
ades, heca'Ieda  meeting  of  ail  the  lunatics  who  could  conveniently 
nttend.  When  they  were  all  arrived,  he  took  up  the  colours  and  said, 
"  L,ct  those  who  love  liberty,  draw  near  and  enrol  themselves  under 
the  national  colours."  This  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a  most 
gracious  smile.  Some  hesitated  ;  but  the  greatest  number  com- 
plied. This  moment  of  enthusiasm  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved. The  converts  were  instantly  informed,  that  their  new 
engagenTcnt  required  of  ihera  to  remove  from  the  chapel  the  image 
of  the  \'irsin,  with  ail  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  catholic 
worship.  No  sooner  was  this  requisition  announced,  than  a  great 
numbei-  of  our  new  republicans  set  ofl"  for  the  chapel,  and  com- 
mitted tiie  desired  depredation  upon  its  sacred  furniture.  The 
Images  and  paintings  which  had  been  the  objects  of  reverence  for 
so  many  years,  were  brought  out  to  the  court  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete disorder  and  destruction.  Consternation  and  terror  seized 
the  few  devout  but  impotent  witnesses  of  this  scene  of  impiety. 
Murmur-;,  imprecations,  and  threats  expressed  their  honest  feel- 
ings. The  most  exasperated  among  .them  prayed  that  fire  from 
heaven  might  be  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty,  or  believed 
thai  t'liey  saw  the  bottomless  abyss  opening  to  receive  them.  To 
convince  them, however,  that  heaven  was  deaf  equally  to  their  impre* 
cations  afld  their  [rrayers,  the  governor  ordered  the  holy  things  to  be 
broken  into  athousand  pieces,  and  to  be  taken  away.  The  goad 
will  and  attachment,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  conciliate,  en- 
sured the  executi(m  of  this  revolutionary  measure.  A  great  ma- 
jority immediately  seconded  his  wishes.  The  most  rigid  devotees., 
who  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  retired  from  the  8cene> 
iiiuterinij  imprecations,  or  agitated  by  fruitless  fury.* 
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In  considerin|f  the  question  (in  the  third  section)  whether 
maBia  is  dependent  on  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  our 
author  is  inclined  to  take  the  negative  side ;  we  think 
upon  insufficient  foundation.  Careful  observations  on  the 
fornj  of  the  cranium,  prove  that  there  is  no  change  in  its 
size  or  configuration  in  maniacal  subjects,  nor  any  particu- 
lar disproportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  body.  Biit  in 
ideots,  those  especially  who  have  been  so  from  birth,  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  They  have  the  brain  compressed,  the 
cranium  irregular  ;  the  length  of  the  whole  head,  which  in 
well  formed  subjects  is  very  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
body,  is  often  no  more  than  a  tenth.  These  facts  are 
curious,  though  not  leading  immediately  to  any  useful  re- 
suUs. 

We  have  not  received  much  satisfaction  from  the  attempt 
at  a  new  nosological  arrangement,  which  occupy  the  fourth 
section.  Dr.  P.  has  made  five  «pecies  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  viz.  melancholia,  or  delirium  upon  one  subject  only  ; 
mania  without  delirium  ;  mania  with  delirium  ;  dementia, 
or  the  abolition  of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  and  ideotism,  or 
obliteration  of  the  intellectual  faculties  aud  affections.  We 
may  say  in  general  of  these  distinctions,  that  as  these  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  often  alternate  in  the  same  subject, 
they  cannot  form  a  just  foundation  for  specific  difference, 
however  useful  it  may  be  to  observe  them  in  a  history  of  the 
disease.  M.  Pinel  has  himself  observed  fits  of  insanity 
to  act  as  a  cure  to  a  state  of  obliteration  of  the  intellect. 
We  may  observe  too  that  he  applies  the  word  melancholia 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  than  is  aulhoriztd  by  the  usage 
of  the  first  authorities.  He  defines  it  delirium  exclusively 
tjpon  one  subject.  But  the  usual  signification  is  halluci- 
nation upon  one  subject  connected  with  the  person  or  bo- 
dily feelings  of  the  patient.  '  Melancholici,'  says  Sanvages, 
*  dicuntur,  qui  uni  potissimum  cogitationi  constauter  affixi, 
eircum  semetipsos  out  statuin  suum  delirant,  de  caeteris  ob- 
jeclis  rite  ratiocinantes.' 

v:  The  police  of  lunatic  asylums  next  comes  under  conside- 
Tation  ;  but  many  of  the  remarks  contained  in  the  section 
appropriated  to  this  subject,  belong  more  properly  to  the 
inoral  management  of  the  insane.  The  following  history 
painlsin  strongcoloursthe  evils  suffered  by  the  French  nation 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  revolution,  which  pene- 
trated even  the  asylums  of  misery,  and  increased  the  horrors 
of  a  situation,  already  so  wretched  as  to  appear  incapable 
of  aggravation.  At  the  same  time  it  expoi^es  completely 
the  dangerous  error  of  those,  who  conceive  a  system  of 
low  dieting  to  be  applicable  without  discrimination  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  derangement. 
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^  I  leave  to  the  historian  of  the  revolution  to  paint  in  its  proper 
and  odious  colours,  that  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical  measure, 
iwhich  deprived  infirmaries  and  hospitals  of  their  valuable  endow- 
ments, and  abandoned  the  diseased  and  the  infirm  to  all  tha  vicissi- 
tudes of  public  fortune.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  object  to"\ 
mention  »  few  facts,  of  which  I  have  been  an  eye  witness,  and  of 
which  the  recollection  cannot  but  be  painful  to  a  man  of  any  sensi- 
bility. To  meet  the  well  ascertained  wants  of  the  hospital  de  Bice- 
tre,  it  was  determined  by  the  constituent  assembly,  to  increase  the 
allowance  of  bread  to  one  kilogramme,  (two  pounds)  daily.  For 
the  two  succeeding  years,  I  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  ope- 
ration of  that  salutary  measure.  I  then  ceased  to  be  physician  to  that 
hospital. But  during  one  of  my  friendly  visits,  (4th  Brumaire,year  4.) 
which  I  occasionally  paid  to  my  old  insane  acquaintances,  I  learned 
that  the  usual  allow'ance  of  bread  had  been  reduced  to  seven  hecto- 
grammes and  a  half  per  day.  (A  hectogramme  is  equal  to  Soz. 
4dwts.  8. 4097  Troy.)  A  great  number  of  the  old  convalescents  had 
rt'lapsed  into  a  state  of  raving  madness,  and  were  complaining  loudly 
and  bitterly,  that  th€y  were  about  to  be  starved  to  death.  But  this 
system  of  retrenchment  was  afterwards  carried  to  still  greater  lengths; 
the  allowance  being  gradually  reduced  to  five,  four,  three, and  even 
to  two  hectogrammes  of  bread,  with  a  small  supplement  of  biscuit, 
which  frequently  was  far  from  being  of  a  good  quality.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  as  could  not  have  escaped  attention.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  institution,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
short  space  of  two  months  (Pluviobe  and  Ventosc, 'year  4),  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  lunatic  department  alone  had  been 
twenty. nine,  while  during  the  whole  of  the  year  2,  twenty-seven 
had  died.  A  similar  but  still  more  deplorable  result,  was  obtained 
from  a  survey  of  the  same  kind  which  was  made  of  the  hospital  de 
Salpi-triere.  In  the  months  of  Brumaire,  (October  and  November,) 
of  the  year  4,  there  were  no  fewer  than  fitty-six  deaths,  which  more 
immediately  were  occasioned  by  the  extreme  frequency  of  colliqua- 
tive (iiarrhoia  and  dysentery.' 

Asylums  for  lunatics  ought  never  to  be  situated,  if  possi- 
ble, in  great  cities.  Besides  tlie  great  inconvenience  of  such 
situations  in  not  affording  the  means  of  a  perfect  seclusion, 
and  thus  exposing  the  patients  to  idle  visits,  and  the  imper- 
tinencies  of  misplaced  curiosity,  they  must  commonly  be  de- 
iicientin  the  space,  which  is  requisite  to  a  complete  estab- 
lishment of  this  nature.  A  Scotch  farmer  gained  great  repu- 
tation in  llie  treatment  of  insanity.  This  was  chiefly  found- 
ed upon  his  manner  of  occupying  his  patients,  which  con- 
sisted in  eiii|iloying  them  in  agricultural  labour.  As  in 
children  perpetual  activity  of  the  body  seems  necessary  to 
expand  their  exuberant  spirits,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  maniacs  seeks  relief  in  bodi« 
ly  exertions.     Nothing  surely  then  can  be   more  senselesR 
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than  to  apply  confinement,  cords  and  solitude  to  S4ich  a  con- 
dition, and  thus  to  counteract  the  strongest  indications  of 
nature.  Mechanical  employment,  sometimes  to  the  degree 
which  may  be  called  laborious,  seems  happily  adapted  to 
expend  their  effervescent  excitement,  to  correct  the  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination,  and  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
objects  of  their  hallucination.  The  following  picture  gives  a 
pleasing  view  of  this  species  of  employment,  and  holds  forth 
encouragement  to  follow  so  laudable  an  example  ; 

*  In  a  city  of  Spain,  Saragossa,  there  is  an  asylum  which  is  open  to 
the  diseased, and  especially  to  lunatics  of  all  nations,  governments  and 
religions,  with  the  simple  inscription,  ukbis  etoubis.  Manual 
labour  has  not  been  the  sole  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  its 
founders.  They  have  likewise  sought  an  antidote  to  the  wanderings 
of  the  diseased  imagination  in  the  charms  of  agriculture,  a  taste  for 
which  is  so  general  that  it  is  commonly  considered  as  an  instinctive 
principle  of  the  human  breast.  In  the  morning  may  be  seen  the  nu- 
merous tenants  of  (hat  great  institution,  distributed  into  different 
classes,  with  their  respective  employments  awarded  to  them.  Some 
are  kept  in  the  house  as  domestics  of  various  orders  and  provinces  : 
others  work  at  different  trades  in  shops  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
greatest  number  set  out,  in  different  divisions,  under  the  guidance  of 
Tntelligent  overlookers,  spread  themselves  over  the  extensive  inclo- 
sure  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  engage,  with  a  degree  of  emula- 
tion, in  tlie  soothing  and  delightful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. IJaving  spent  the  day  in  preparing  the  ground  for  seed, 
propping  or  otherwise  nursing  the  rising  crop,  or  gathering  the  fruits 
of  the  olive,  the  harvest  or  the  vintage,  according  to  the  season, 
they  return  in  the  evening  and  pass  the  night  in  solitary  tranquillity 
and  sleep.  Experience  has  uniformly  attested  the  superiority  of 
this  method  of  managing  the  insane.  The  Spanish  noblesse,  on  tiie 
.contrary,  whose  pride  of  birth  and  family  presients  insurniOuntaLl<? 
obstacles  to  a  degradation  so  blessed  and  salutary,  seldom  reco- 
ver the  full  and  healthy  possession  of  a  deranged  or  lost  inttl- 
,lect.' 

Of  the  power  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  we  have 
already  said  that  Dr.  Pinel  has  a  very  low  opinion;  and 
he  attributes  all-sufficiency  in  curable  cases  to  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  regimen.  W^e  believe  that  he  attaches  fur 
too  much  importance  to  this  regimen  :  at  least  the  expecta- 
tions we  miL>;htbe  induced  to  form  of  it  are  bv  no  means  con- 
-firmed  by  the  facts  furnished  by  the  work.  The  insane 
mostcommonly  die  ofthe  same  diseases  as  those  which  prove 
fatal  to  those  of  sound  intellects.  The  pharmaceutical  treat- 
ment must  therefore  be  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
But  neither  on  the  subject,  nor  on  the  use  of  medicines 
thought  to  be   saited    to   insanity,  have  we  met   with   anv 
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Tern  arks  worthy  of  particularnotice.  The  subject  of  diet  too, 
one  which  we  think  should  occupy  the  first  place  in  a  trea- 
tise of  this  nature,  we  are  surprised  to  find  passed  over  in  to- 
tal silence. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  received  considerable  satisfac- 
tion from  this  work.  JNpt  that  it  is  distinguished  for  any 
novelty  in  theory  or  any  great  improvement  in  practice  ;  and 
it  is  with  a  vevy  ill  g.  \ce  that  the  author  affects  to  under- 
value the  labouis  of  the  English  writers  in  the  same  field. 
His  own  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  our  couinrymen  for  acuteness  of  observation  and  pro- 
found research.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  remark  the  parade  with 
which  he  ushers  in  the  most  trite  observations.  Every  thing 
at  first,  he  informs  us,  presented  to  him  a  scene  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  From  established  systems  he  had  little  assistance 
to  expect;  and  his  first  labour  was  to  divest  himself  of  his 
own  prepossessions  and  the  authority  of  others.  He  dilates 
on  the  variety  and  profundity  of  knowledge  requijite  in  the 
physician  who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  insanity — quali- 
fications with  which  we  are  to  understand  himself  to  be 
abundantly  endowed.  To  form  a  suitable  distribution  of 
mental  derangement,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  commencing 
his  studies  with  examining  the  numerous  and  important  facts, 
which  have  been  discovered  and  detailed  by  modern  pneu- 
matologists.  When  uc  estimate  the  product  of  these  mighty 
labours  and  profound  studies,  we  are  forced  to  ask  with  the 
poet, 

'  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promlssor  hiatu  r' 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  real  merit  of 
the  work,  tnerelv  because  it  is  written  in  the  favourite  stvle 
of  the  great  nation  ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
most  unhappy  part  of  our  species,  by  en(brcing  those  maxims 
of  mildness  and  humanity,  which  are  calcuJaled  to  a^ford  to 
them  all  the  alleviation  of  which  their  condition  is  suscep- 
tible. 

This  work  has  been  lately  translated  by  I)r.  Davis  of 
Sheffield,  who  has  upon  the  whole  executed  his  task  with 
elegance  and  f.dehty.  The  translator  has  preiixtd  a  long 
and  well  written  introduction,  in  which  ha  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  and  opinions  of  the  principal  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  the  subject.  It  is  pQbJished  b^' 
Cadell  and  Davies. 
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tJistorical  Jiestarckes  into  the  political^  civil,  and  militarif 
Government  of  the  Romans,  under  the  Kings,  the  Consuh, 
and  the  Emptrors,  to  the  Time  of  Justinian.  By  C.  F, 
Delamarche.  First  Part.  9vo.  Paris.  1808.  Imported 
by  Deconchy. 

THE  republican  constitution  of  antient  Rome,  if  we  con- 
sider the  length  of  its  continuance  and  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  its  effects,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  secured  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  prevented  individual  oppression,  in  which 
it  guarded  against  slavery  on  the  oae  hand,  and  anarchy  on 
the  other,  with  the  rude  times  in  which  it  originated,  and 
the  half-barbarous  people  by  whom  it  was  formed,  appears 
to  have  been  a  structure,  on  which  the  praise  of  wisdom  can 
hardly  be  too  lavishly  bestowed.  Of  those  constitutions 
which  have  been  formed  in  a  later  period,  when  knowledge 
and  civilization  have  been  more  diffused,  which,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  British,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  republican 
Rome  in  sagacity  of  contrivance,  grandeur  of  effect,  or 
solidilv  of  structure  ?  Or  what  constitution  can  we  name,  in 
which  the  form  has  been  rt publican,  and  the  sovereignty 
elective,  which  has  for  Jiny  considerable  lime  been  able  to* 
guard  against  the  nsurpaliou  of  an  individual  ?  But  in  Rome, 
•where  the  executive  power  WHscliosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  we  have  an  instance  oF  a  government,  which  pre- 
served itself,  for  the  space  of  more  than  400  years,  from  the 
abolition  of  royalty  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  free  from  the 
despotic  invasion  of  any  individual.  In  times  of  great  pub- 
lic danger,  indeed, particular  individuals  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  for  an  interval  invested  with  absolute  power, 
for  the  public  good. — An  hereditary  executive  appears  to 
Its  at  present  the  best,  and,  as  far  as  modern  experience  ex- 
tends, (for  the  (xample  of  America  is  almost  too  recent  to 
justify  any  inference)  tb.c  only  means  of  preventing  Jlie 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  by  an  individual.  'I'he  at- 
tempt, which  was  made  in  this  country  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  1st,  to  establish  a  republ-ican  government,  with 
an  elective  sovereignty,  soon  proved  abortive,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  usurpation  of  a  military  cliief.  in  France  the 
executive  power,  after  having  frequently  changed  its  posses- 
sors during  the  tempestuous  period  of  the  revoluiion,  lias  at  last 
fixed  its  residence  in  the  hands  o\'  a  military  usurper.  But, 
m  Rome,  where  the  sovereignty  was  vested  in  two  consuls, 
who  were  replaced  every  year,  wc  have  no  instance  of  a 
sirniilar  u?ur[Kitton  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  This 
is  a  -iingular  phenou)enf)n,  which  perhaps  it  may  not-be  easy 
to  solve,     ^ox  as  the  love  of  power  and  distinction  may  be 
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supposed  to  operate  alike  in  all  ages  and  all  climes,  we  mar 
suppose  that  the  Romans  of  that  time  were  not  less  sensible 
to  ambition,  or  less  eager  for  aggrandi'/ement^  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  or  of  France  in  a  later  period.  What- 
ever may  be  the  age  or  the  country,  we  believe  that,  where 
the  power  of  rule  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  any  indivi- 
dual, the  heart  will  seldom  be  found  impervious  to  the  incen- 
tives of  ambition.  The  splendid  exception  of  a  Washing- 
ton is  so  rare,  that  it  hardly  seems  just  to  rank  such  a  mao 
with  the  common  species.  And  the  singular  rarity  of  the 
exception,  instead  of  weakening,  only  strengthens  the  ge- 
neral conclusion.  Instead  therefore  of  attributing  the  ab- 
sence of  any  individual  usurpation  during  so  many  ages  of 
the  Roman  republic,  to  any  extraordinary  imbecility  in  the 
operations  of  the  ambitious  principle  during  that  period, 
we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  ascribe  it  to  the  wise  checks  and 
contrivances  of  the  government,  which  restrained  the  am- 
bition of  individuals  within  the  coercion  of  the  laws,  and 
the  bounds  of  the  constitution. 

First,  the  executive  of  the  Roman  republic  was  not  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual,  but  divided  between  two  con- 
suls of  equal  authority  and  power  ;  and  the  equilibrium  of 
both  operated  as  a  check  on  the  ambitious  views  which  ei- 
ther of  the  two  might  entertain.  Secondly,  the  period  of 
their  power  was  only  for  a  year ;  so  that  they  had  hardly  time 
to  make  any  preparations  for  the  usurpations  of  the  sove- 
reignty, or  to  tamper  with  the  army,  before  the  fasces  of 
office  and  the  ensigns  of  command  were  transferred 
to  their  successors.  The  rapid  rotations  of  persons  in 
places  of  distinction  and  of  power,  seems  to  be  the 
animating  and  saving  soul  of  republican  liberty  j  and 
was  particularly  observed  in  the  republic  of  Rome.  In 
the  best  days  of  that  republic,  no  man  was  allowed  to 
taste  llie  sweets  or  emoluments  of  office  or  command^  till  his 
palate  was  vitiated  by  the  continuance,  and  till  he  forgot  the 
humble  obedience  of  the  citizen  in  the  insolent  domi- 
nation of  the  chief.  In  every  republic,  which  wishes  to 
guard  against  the  usurpation  of  individuals,  tliat  command 
which  is  great,  ought  not  to  be  of  long  continuance.  A 
brief  and  definite  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termina- 
tion, which  neither  merit  nor  favour  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
prolong.  Rome  lost  her  liberty  by  continuiug  the  com- 
mand of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  so  long  after  the  time  a|)poiiited 
by  law  for  the  expiration.  Republics  are  often  called  un- 
grateful, because  they  are  apt  to  evince  a  distrust  of  popular 
commanders,  or  meritorious  chiefs.  But  those,  who  know 
the  fascinations  of  power,  will  consider  that  distrust  only 
lis    a   wholesome  jealousy    for  the   preservation   of  libeny. 
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No  people,  who  nfre  intent  on  the  preservation  of  their  free*. 
«Satu^  will  eVer   belioW,  without  fearful    apprehension,    any 
i-w:reasin.g-,    exorbiuncy    of     power   in  any  individual.     It 
iKlhe  patron-age  with  which  the  executive  is  invested,  which 
p;iri'uci^)aH.y  renders  it  so  formidable,  which  multiplies  its  de- 
|>'rndents,  diffuses  its  influence,   and  consohdates  its   power. 
if^ttt  the  patnwiage   which  the  consuls  possessed,   was   not 
"tery  great  or  extensive;  and  it  was  always  limited  b^'  the 
I'rief  duration  of    their  command.     They  could  not  appoint 
t<»    arvy    of  the   distinguished    offices    of  trust  or    power  j 
these  the  peo[)le  wisely   kept  in  their  own    hands;  and  by 
tl'tis  means  probably   preserved  their  freedom   longer  thaa 
tijey  otherwise  could,     lathe  governments  of  modern  Eu- 
ro-jjie,  what  is  called  the  patronage  of   the  state,  i*   not  vest-, 
cd  in  the  people,  but  in  tlie  executive;    which   is  thus   arm- 
ed   with  a  power  that  is  too    often   exercised    against   the 
public  interest.     In  Home  the   public   interest  and   the    in- 
terest of  file  magij>trate  could   liardly  be  at    variance  with 
earb  other ;    because  he  owed  his  appointment  to  their   fa- 
>fonr,  aiKJ   was  not  likely  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  excite  their 
cir.'vpl ea.su re.      But,  in   tlie  governments  of  later  times,    the 
patronage  which  is  possessed  by  the  individual,  is  employed 
toc'ovrupt  tlu-'  spirit,  or  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  is   a   [><)wer  acting    in    opposition    to     the   public   good. 
It  IS    the    conflict    of   private   agaiu.st  the   public    interest. 
Iji  Rome,  where  tiie  great  mass   of  patronage    was  left  iti 
the  liaud.s  of  the  people,  the   government    w:as  most  eager 
to    obtain   tlte    suflVatie    of    popular  approbation  ;  but   iu 
iBOflern  govern rueuts,  where  the   patronage  is   vested  in  the 
executive,  each  individual  is  striving  to   become  a  sort  of 
pensioner  on  the  government.     {udi\iduals   are  continually 
iiiolding   up  their  hungrv  javvs,and  suppliant  faces  to  the  exe- 
cutive  for  the  emoluments  of  ofhce,  or  the  gratifications  of 
power.     In  the  flourishing  era  of  the  Roman   republic,  the 
public  good  was  the  main  spring  of  political  conduct;   the 
g^ood  of    th^  community  swallowed  up  al!  narrow  and   infer- 
fested  considerations.     In  modern   governments,  piivate   in- 
terest is  the  great  rule   of  action  ;  it  is    influence,   or  some 
s«)rdid  personal  motive    of  avarice  or  ambition,  which    oils 
tlie  wheels   and   facilitates  the    movements  of  the  political 
machine.      It  is  indeed  oilen   said    that  the  executive   go- 
Yernuient  of  anv    countrv   cannot  be   carried   on  without 
patronage.      But,  what  is  this  but  to  affirm,  tliat  no   execu- 
tive government  can  subsist,  unless  it  can  bias    men  to   vio- 
late llieir  duty  from  interested  considerations?  Forofwhatis 
tlie  patronage  ot  the  executive  composed,  but  of  the  places  of 
emolument  and   <listinction   whicli  it  has  to   bestow  ?    But 
^vlience  did  it  happen  tluU  Uie  iioiUcm  execul,lve  could  pursue 
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a  career  so  prosperous  and  sohonourable  forso  many  centuries 
with  so  little  of  that  patronage,  which  seems  the  great  engine 
with  which  modern  governments  operate  their  effects?   The 
tfuth  is,  that  there  was  among  the    Roman  people   of  thotie 
times'^ia  degree  of  public  spirit,  of  which  hardly  a  particle  is 
left  among  us,  or  which  is  transmuted  into  the  base  and  adul- 
terate material  of  a  calculating   selfishness  and  a  vicious  in- 
terest.    To  suppose  that  the  executive  power  of  any  country 
would    be  weak   or  palsied  in  its  operations  without  an  im- 
mensity of  patronage,  is  to  suppose  not  so  much  that  the  people 
are  unprincipled,  as  that  the  measures   of  the  government 
are  opposite  to  the  public  interest.     For  that  people  must  be 
even  more  besotted  in  ignorance   than   sunk  in  vice,  which 
would  not  support  an  executive,  whose  operations  were  di- 
rected solely  to  their  good.      But,  wiien  that  public  spirit;, 
which  excludesall  sinister  viewsand  sordid  interests,  expired 
among  the  Roman  people,  it  soon  produced  the  subversioi^ 
of  the  government  and  the  loss  of  liberty. 

The  Roman  government  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  republic 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
composed  of  adverse  and  jarring  powers;  which  however, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  harmonized  in  promoting  the  pub- 
lic good.  But  whence  could  this  harmony  proceed  but  from 
that  public  spirit  which  was  so  generally  diffused  tlirough  the 
body  politic,^  and  without  which  every  political  body  ^iooii 
becomes  a  carcase  of  corruption  ? 

No  nation  can  enjoy  any  great  degree  of  freedom  without 
a  good    code  of  civil  and   criminal   law.     For,  without  tlii.Sj 
there  can   be  no  security  of  person  or  property  ;  and  witliuut 
security  of  person  and  of  property,  political  freedom,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  government,  can  be  but  a  luuiie. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  very  conspicuous  in  iheir 
jurisprudence;  apd    their  laws  appear   to  have   been  prelet- 
able   to  those  of  Solon,  Draco  or  l>ycurgus.     Of  the  twelve 
tables  indeed, which  constituted  the  bisis  of  RomdU  jnrivpiU- 
dence,  many  of  the  laws  were  borrowed  from  iheGreekss;  but, 
even  here,  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  choice  and  the  adapta- 
tion :  and  great  part  of  the  code,  instead  of  being  a  foreign 
importation,  appears  to   have  been  c-onslituted  of  that  coon- 
mon  law,  which  had  been  established  by  long  usage,  and  iia<^l 
prevailed  even  from  the  times  of  their  kings,  some  of  wlioui 
particularly  excelled  in  the  art  of  legislation.     The  best  lavvs^ 
in  general  appear  to  be  those  whicli  owe  their  existence    to 
their  utility,  and  which  usage  itself  wit!  often  establish  with  ' 
out  th^  necessity  of  any    particular   ratification.     Thus  the 
common  law  ofthis  country, which  is  the  product  of  long  and 
almost  immemorial  custom,  is  hardly  equail;  d  in   wisdom  by 
the  statute  law  \  and  constitutes   one  of  the  fairest  branche>» 
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m  the  tree  of  English  liberty.     It  is  probable  in   the  same 
manner  that  at  Home  the  common  law  furnished  some  of  th6 
best   and  most  sacred  materials  for  the  code  of  the  Iwelve 
tables.     It  is  to  tlie  wisdom  and  the   utility  of  the  common 
law  ofRoniCj  or  of  those  laws  of  which  the  greatest  part  was 
not  written,  that  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  27,) 
ascribes  tlie  prosperity  whichRome  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages. 
Numadid  not  disturb  the  laws  and  customs  which    Romu- 
lus had  established.     His  object  was  to  establish,  on  the  basis 
of  justice,  of  laws,  and  morals,  a  city  which  owed  its  origin  to 
violence  and   outrage.     Many  of  his  regulations  were  pre- 
served by  the  decern  virs,and  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables :  and  perhaps  common  usage  might  give  permanence 
to  many  of  the  rest.     The  three  kings  who  succeeded  Numa, 
made  few  laws.     The  warlike  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  caus- 
ed many  to  fall  into  disuse;  but  Ancus  Martins  restored  those 
which    Numa   had    enacted    in  favour   of  agriculture,  and 
severely  reproved  those  by  whom  they  were  neglected.     He 
had  these  laws  engraved  on  tables, and  exposed  in  the  forum 
to  the  daily  inspection  of  the  people.     (Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  J2.)     Servius  Tullius,  who  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  civil  law  among  the  Romans  (prtccipuus  Servius 
Tullius  sanciitor  legum,)  made  a  collection  of  laws,  of  which 
most   were  only  a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Romulus  and  Kuma  ;  but  he  added  fifty  others    which  were 
entirely  new, on  debts,  usury, «ontracts, and  robberies;  which 
were  confirmed  in  an  assembly  of  the  curiae.    In  these  laws  he 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  plebeians  equal  with  that  of  the 
l^atricians  in  every  thing  which  concerned  ihe  administration 
of  justice.  They  wereaU  engraven  on  tables  and  fixed  up  in  the 
forum;  and  they  composed  with  those  of  the  other  kings  that 
body  of  laws  which  was  called  the  Pf/pmV/n  (afterwards  Fnpi" 
rian)  luw,jm  P«y;fsj«/M/m,  froniCaiusPapisins,  who  made  the 
collection.  Tnrqtiin  the  Proud  abolished  the  wisest  laws  which 
hiidbeen  established  by  his  predecessors,  and  subverted   the 
antient  conslilu(ion,  in -which  there  seems  to   have    been  no 
binall  share  of  popular  liberty.     The  tables,    on    which    the 
laws  were  written,  were  removed  from  tlie  forum,   an-d    bro- 
ken by  his  t\|ders.     But  the  revolution,  whicli    put    an   end 
to    royally,   restored    part    of  the    antient   jurisprudence. 
Iheise  laws  indeed  were  no  longer   observed   as    royal   ordi- 
n-iiices,  but  as  customs    of  ihe    country,  which    had,  as  it 
nert.  bi  en  domesticated  by  established  use.     Itis    thus   that 
ihe  laws  of   Romulus  and  of  Numa  were  retained.     Indeed 
the  patrician's,  who  wanted  the   assistance  of  the  plebeian* 
in  the  establishment  of  the    new    government,  restored   the 
laws  of  the  first  kings,   and    particularly    these  of  Servius 
Tullius^  because  tUey  favoured  lU<?  people. 
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But  the  concord  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
was  of  short  duration.  Their  mutual  jealousies  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  revolution  la  Xhe  government.  For 
the  patricians,  when  they  established  the  consular  office, 
deprived  it  only  of  the  external  symbols,  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown,  and  not  of  the  real  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
Thus,  according  to  Livy,(lib.  ii.  cap.l.)  this  new  liberty  con- 
sisted in  little  more  llian  the  exchange  of  two  consuls  ap- 
pointed for  a  year,  instead  of  a  king  for  life.  The  new- 
magistrates  soon  made  the  people  feel  the  weight  of  their 
authority.  Fierce  and  bitter  contentions  arose,  in  which 
the  plebeians  demanded  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  they 
might  be  governed  without  being  subjected  to  the  arbi- 
trary vexations  of  the  patricians.  After  a  long  period  of 
contention  and  many  delays,  ten  commissioners,  named 
decemvirs,  were  elected  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
and  equal  system  of  civil  and  crimkial  jurisprudence.  The 
code  of  laws  which  they  formed,  was  a  compound  of  indi- 
genous growth,  and  of  Greek  extraction.  These  laws  were 
offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved. Such  was  the  origin  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  laws 
of  which,  says  Livy,  (lib.  iii.  34;,)  though  confounded  with  so 
many  others,which  have  been  successfully  accumulated,  are 
slill  the  source  of  all  public  and  private  law.  Cicero  extols 
them  above  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers.  *  The  little 
code,'  3ays  he,  '  of  the  twelve  tables  appears  to  me  to  sur^ 
pass  all  the  writings  of  all  the  philosophers  in  real  wisdom 
and  practical  importance.'     Cic.de  Orat.  1.44. 

The  historical  researches  of  M.  Delamarche  into  the  po- 
litical, civil,  and  military  government  of  the  Romans,  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  first  part,  which  is  all 
that  has  reached  us,  to  be  executed  with  learning  and  abi- 
lity. The  authorities  are  constantly  quoted  in  the  margin; 
and  the  language  is  perspicuous,  without  much  of  that  false 
glitter  and  metaphorical  Irippery,  by  wliich  the  productions 
ol    the  Frencli  press  are  so  commonly  disgraced. 
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Lessons  in  Phijucs  at  the  Poiytechnic  School,  Kpon  the^ 
general  Properties  of  Bodies,  eud  principalltf  upon  the 
Phenomena  observed  in  the  capillary  Tabes  ;  on  the  Effects 
of  Heat  relativelij  to  ihe  Dilatation  of  Uit  Metals  employed 
Hi  the  Arts,  and  to  tfie  Con-.truction  of  Thermometers  and 
Pj/romttcn  ;  upon  the  Phenomena  (f  the  ^4tmosph<re^xiith 
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Explanations  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Eudiometers, 
Barometers,  Hygrometers,  Ane7nometers,  Ancrnoscopes^atid 
c'irial,  aqueous,  igneous  and  luminous  Meteors,  Digested 
and  pubiished  according  to  the  Course  of  that  School,  by 
J.  B.  Pvjouix.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction  to  the  Stu- 
dy  of  Physics,  by  Historical  Notices  upon  that  Science,  and 
~  by  the  Explication  of  some  Phetiomena,  proper  to  complete 
■  this  Part  of  the  Course  of  general  Physics  ;  by  the  same,. 
With  ninety  Figures.  Octavo,  pp.  291.  Imported  by 
Deconchy.     1S03. 

THIS  title-page  of  tedious  length  bespeaks  its  origin  ;  and 
ti?e  recesses  of  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Paris  breathe  the  same 
air  as  they  have  iongdonein  the  British  metropolis.  The  taste 
of  men  must  every  where  be  suited  with  literar}'  productions 
adapted,  in  expence,  to  their  ability  to  purchase,  and  in  mat- 
ter, to  their  advancement  in  knowledge.  Many  whose  time 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence, 
•must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  compilations:  and  though 
compilfitions  tire  in  their  way  very  good  things,  as  a  low  man 
may  become  very  opulent,  and  remain  very  excellent  ; 
yet  as  the  latter  ever  retains  something  indicative  of  his 
origin,  so  the  former  I)ave  a  certain  flavour  of  the  soil, 
which  betrays  the  purposes  of  gain  for  which  they  were 
undertaken.  This,  liowever,  in  these  times,  we  must  consider 
as  a  venial  iault,  and  rest  satisfied  if  we  can  discern  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  abilit}' and  attention  in  the  conducting  of 
the  euterprize. 

These  Lessons, we  are  informed  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
editor,  have  been  taken  from  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
every  year  in  *  the  most  celebrated  school  of  the  sciences 
in  Europe.'  They  have  hitherto  been  known  only  to  those 
educated  in  that  inslilution.  But  the  editor,  penetrated  with 
the  sense  of  the  utility  oithese  elementary'  [)arlsof  physics  in 
general,  and  with  the  excellence  of  this  course  in  particular, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  motives,  has  no  longer  been  able  to  re- 
frain Irom  proseiUing  to  the  public  this  compilation,  which 
may  afl'ord  explanations  ol"  manv  phenomena,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  must  be  useful  in  domestic  aflairs.  Besides 
that  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  is  ex|)lained 
in  an  elementary  manner,  is  supposed  to  be  well  iitted  to 
be  offeMed  to  the  world  at  large ;  above  all,  on  account  of  the 
figures  which  are  here  added,*  and  which  are  represented  as 
occupying  with  advantage  the  situation  of  the  experiments 
which  tluy  retrace.  Some  figures  indeed  may  do  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  though  the  best  are  aukward  and  imper- 
fect attempls  to  imitate  nature.  But  we  can  onlylaugh  at 
the  ten  V, Tciched  plates   which   are   pompously  proclaimed 
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in  the  title-page  as  ninety  figures  of  supereminent  excel- 
lence. 

We  have  not  the  honour  of  M.  Pujoulx's  acquaintance, 
and  the  editor,  amongst  the  notices  of  various  particulars  ia 
his  avis,  has  not  included  any  information  regarding  his 
literary  agent.  We  are  informed  however, that  sketches  of 
unpublished  lectures  cannot  be  published  in  Paris  without 
the  consent  of  the  professor  ;  a  necessary  piece  of  info*rma» 
iion  in  this  country,  where  we  have  occasionally  seen  the 
whole  course  of  lectures  committed  to  the  press  without 
either  his  knowledge  or  approbation :  and  if  the  re- 
striction of  the  liberty  of  publication  in  France  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  such  literary  robbery,  we  must  confess 
that  it  is  one  good  consequence  of  a  very  bad  system. 
But  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  affording  employ- 
ment to  several  professors  of  the  Institute,  and  little  gaps 
being  occasionally  left  between  the  courses  of  these  learned 
men,  M.  Pujoulx,  '  familiar  with  these  objects,'  has  been, 
engaged  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  which  he  has  done  in  an 
introduction,  and  some  appendixes..  The  language  of  the 
title-page  is  however  somewhat  different,  and  M.  Pujoulx 
would  there  seem  to  play  a  more  important  part  than  the 
editor  is  disposed  to  allow,  and  to  have  interfered  in  the 
Composition  of  the  whole  work. 

This  volume  then  is  of  the  elementary  and  popular  kin4> 
and  is  not  without  a  great  deal  of  merit.  In  the  intro- 
duction the  reader  is  first  let  into  the  secret  of  the  derivation 
of  the  French  word  phi/sique,  which  originally  meant  the 
study  of  nature,  and  has  in  our  language  been  so  restrict- 
ed in  its  meaning  as  to  apply  only  to  the  pathological  his- 
tory of  the  human  frame.  The  origin  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences is  traced  briefly  but  correctly  from  the  early  ages  of 
Grecian  antiquity  to  the  present  enlightened  era,  since^ 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  these  latter  days  in  other  re- 
spects, they  claim  an  undisputed  pre-eminency  in  the  profound 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  In  this  part  of  the  work  M. 
Pujoulx  adverts  to  the  artificial  divisions,  which  have  been 
made  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  gives  the  following  remarks, 
of  which  the   truth  is  undoubted  : 

'  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  confessed, that  it  is  in  vain  that  menf 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  nature,  have  divided  into  three 
distinct  sciences,  with  yet  further  stib  divisions,  our  knowledge  <?f 
the  wonders  which  every  instant  strike  our  senses.  It  is  in  vain 
that  they  have  said  to  the  naturalist,  you  shall  describe,  you  shall 
class  the  living  beings,  and  the  mineral  substances,  as  they  com- 
monly appear:  to  the  natural  philosopher,  you  shall  observe  all 
the  general  phenomena  which  shall  present  themselves  to  your 
notice,    while   you     endeavour    16   imiiate    in  order    to    explain. 

A  PP.  Vol.  io.  LI 
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them,  without  attempting  to  decompose  the  bodies,  lest  you  should 
trespass  on  the  province  of  the  chemist,  who  in  his  turn  shall 
study  the  nature,  the  proportions,  and  the  affinity  cf  their 
composing  parts.  It  is  in  vain,  I  say,  that  the  learned  have  irnpos* 
ed  these  laws  on  themselves,  and  have  wished  to  set  up  limits 
to  separate  the  spaces  which  each  ought  to  cultivate.  Nature, 
without  whose  consent  these  frail  barriers  have  been  erected, 
overturns  them  at  every  step,  and  levelling,  unknown  to  the  natu- 
ral historian,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the  chemist,  the  globe 
around  which  they  make  their  observations,  reunites  them  every 
moment  on  one, of  those  little  spaces  which  in  their  vain  classi- 
fications ought  to  have  been  the  unchangeable  property  of  one  of 
the  three.' 

The  reader,however,  is  not  embarrassed  any  further  with  the 
consideration  of  these  distinctions;  and  in  twelve  lessons  are 
explained  the  principles  of  part  of  what  the  French  compre- 
hiend  under  the  denomination  of  physics,  excluding  however 
many  important  branches,  and  wandering,  as  if  the  author 
were  anxious  to  justify  his  opinions  by  his  practice,  into  the 
regions  of  chemistry.  At  the  end  of  the  introduction  a  short 
account  is  given  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  of  crys- 
tallisation, of  gravity,  atidof  affinity.  W^  have  not  observed 
any  material  error  in  these  sketches,  which  are  exceedingly 
brief,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  a  clear  or  last- 
ing impression  on  those  ge7is  du  mondc  whom  the  author  is  sc 
anxious  to  instruct.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
any  great  favour  was  to  be  shewn  to  foreigners  in  a  work  of 
this  sort;  and  though  on  some  of  these  subjects  the  labours  of 
the  British  philosophers  have  been  conspicuously  successful, 
we  find  here  little  notice  of  their  discoveries.  One  exception 
we  must  make  :  the  name  of  Newton,  the  most  illustrious  of 
philosophers  and  almost  the  greatest  of  men,  is  frequently 
mentioned  with  that  respect  which  no  man,  out  of  regard  t« 
his  own  reputation,  can  refuse  to  pay  to  acknowledged  merit. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  body  of  the  work,  the  first  subj  v-t 
treated  of  is  the  extension  of  matter,  which  is  followed  by- 
some  considerations  concerning  infinite  divisibility.  This 
latter  part  is  very  well  explained,  and  the  illustrations  used 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  happy  than  those  ge- 
nerally employed.  "  At  the  end  of  this  discussion  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  suddenly  transported  into  anothex 
region, and  vyiihout  weilkiiowing  why  or  how  to  h.ave  entered 
into  tlie  (juestioii  of  tiie  best  method  of  forming  sympathetic 
inks.  It  appears  as  if  the  author  was  resolved  that  so  amus- 
ing a  subject  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  however 
little  connected  with  pliysics^  and  that  science  .and  arrange- 
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iieht  should  on  due  octasioris  give  way  to  thfe   hope  df  at- 
tracting readers  by  the  detail  of  showy  experiments. 

There  are  twelve  lessons  contained  in  this  volume  :  6f  the 
first  of  these  we  have  just  slated  the  contents.  The  second 
treats  of  impenetrability  and  porosity  ;  and  in  ten  pages  we 
find  a  sufficiently  clear  and  concise  elucidation  of  these  pro- 
perties of  matter.  Every  where  we  observe  the  best  theories 
of  the  Friench  school,  often  thotigh  not  always  compared  and 
improved  by  the  speculationsof  foreign  philosophers.  No 
great  connexion  seems  to  be  thought  by  the  author  neces- 
sary between  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  he  appears 
satisfied  if  he  can  convey  just  information  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise terms.  Under  the  head  of  porosity  we  meet  a  disserta- 
tion upon  cutaneous  perspiration,  though  the  whole  of  the 
relation  of  that  subject  to  physics,  consists  in  a  sort  of  indif- 
ferent pun  upon  the  word  porosity.  Surely  nobody  can 
suj)pose  any  analogy  between  the  poresof  the  skin,  which  are 
real  holes  formed  by  nature  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  the 
pores  of  inanimate  bodies,  or  the  distances  which  exist  be- 
tween the  integrant  particles  of  matter.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  is  too  superficially  considered. 

The  third  lesson  contains  a  very  good  account  of  elasticity: 
but  when  the  author  was  relating  the  experiment  of  th6 
Academy  del  Cimento  upon  the  compression  of  water,  ahd 
observing  very  justly  that  it  did  hot  prove  the  incompressibi- 
lity  of  that  subslance,but  rather  theinadequacy  of  the  means 
of  compression,  be  should  not  have  forgotten  to  state  that 
the  experiments  of  Canters  in  this  country  seem  to  have' put 
an  end  to  all  doubt,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  water  is 
susceptible  of  a  certain  though  moderate  abridgment  of  its 
bulk  by  pressure.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  section  the  au^* 
thor  adopts  the  conclusion  now  generally  received,  that  ca- 
loric is  the  cause  of  the  elasticity  of  bodies  in  general,  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  provide  the  molecules  with  any 
repulsive  power,  when  we  have  an  agent  in  heat  i-eady  at 
all  times  to  produce  the  desired  disposition  to  expand. 

In  the  fourth  lesson  M.Pujoulx  proceeds  to  the  subject  of 
affinities,by  which  he  seems  to  understand  whatin  thiscountry 
we  are  accustomed  to  style  capillary  and  cohesive  attraction 
There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  vvorlc; 
In  the  fifth  lesson  a  more  extensive  subject  is  treated,  and  we 
aiay  say  justly,  one  which  is  daily  extending  its  limits.  We 
allude  to  caloric,  which  it  may  be  remarked  is  throughout 
grc^at  part  of  this  volume  called  catoriciU.  This  branch  is  al- 
lowed in  general  to  belong  to  chemistry,  and  accordingly  it  is 
not  here  treated  of  at  large.  A  few  of  its  properties  Only  are 
discussed,  and  a  brief  account  is  given  1st,  of  some  of  the  i^f^. 
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fects  of  heat  upon  bodies  when  it  does  not  change  their 
form ;  2d,  of  the  different  methods  of  measuring  the  con- 
ducting power  of  bodies ;  3d,  of  the  advantage  which  the 
arts  derive  from  the  knowledge  of  these  facts.  Under  these 
heads  a  good  deal  of  information  is  to  be  found,  though 
little  or  nothing  which  has  the  smallest  pretensions  to  no- 
velty. 

The  sixth  lesson  affords  a  very  respectable  history  of  the 
invention,  construction,  and  use  of  thermometers,  and 
the  seventh  contains  a  similar  account  of  pyrometers.  In 
the  eighth  lesson  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  as  it  is  a  more  interesting  subject,  more  room 
is  devoted  to  its  elucidation,  and  more  pains  have  appa- 
rently been  bestowed.  After  detailing  the  common  theo- 
ries, the  barometer  is  described,  and  its  application  to  va- 
rious purp'oses  of  curiosity  and  use  distinctly  stated.  A 
very  good  account  is  afforded  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains  by  means  of  this 
instrument,  of  which  the  following  is  the  conclusion, 

*  It  has   been    remarked,  cceteris  paribus,  when   the    pressure 
6f  the  atmosphere  is  equal    to  76  centimetres  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  at  an  elevation  of  102.83  centimetres  the  mercury  falls 
one  centimetre.      The  air    being  compressible  nearly   in  the  ratio 
©f  the  weight  by  which   it   is  charged,   at  similar   temperatures, 
its   density  ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  ; 
its  inferior   strata  arc  then  more  dense  than  the  superior   strata 
which  compress  them ;  and  they  become  more   and   more   rare   as 
they  are  elevated   in  the   atmosphere.     If  their   temperature  were 
the  same,  their  heights  would  increase  in  arithmetical  progression, 
while  their  density  would   diminish    in   geometrical  progression :  . 
the   elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere  being  colder  than   the    sur^ 
face  of  the  earth,  the  density  of  the  superior  strata   is  a  little  aug- 
mented by  the  cold.     It  has  been  observed,  that  near  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  a  degree  of  caloric  more  or  less  augments  or 
diminishes  the  volume  of  the  air  by  -j-g-Tj;  whence  it  follows  that  we 
can  correct  the  effects  upon  the  density  of  the  air  arising  from   vari- 
ations of  temperatures. 

'  Hence,  from  the  relation  between  the  heights  of  the  atmosphere 
and  its  pressure  observed  by  the  barometer,  we  can  measure  the 
heights  of  mountains  with  this  instrument. 

'  If  at  all  times  and  in  all  its  extents  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
be  equal  to  that  of  melting  ice,  it  follows  that  by  multiplying  by 
17972. 1  metres,  the  tabular  logarithm  of  the  relation  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometer  observed  ut  any  two  stations,  we  shall  find  the  height? 
of  one  of  these  stations  above  the  other.  But  this  height  requires  a 
correction  relative  to  the  error  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  uniform 
hes^f.a.nd  of  a  temperature  equal  to  zero.     It  is  obvious  that  if  tU* 
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inean  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  comprehended  between 
the  two  stations  is  greater  than  zero,  its  density  becomes  less  ;  and 
we  must  go  to  a  greater  elevation  to  obtain  the  same  fall  of  the  ba« 
rometer.  We  must  then  augment  the  multiplier  17972.1  by  so 
many  times  its  a50th  part  as  there  are  degrees  in  this  mean  tempe- 
rature above  zero,  which  may  be  done  by  observing  the  degrees  of 
the  thermometer  at  the  two  stations,  and  by  multiplying  their  sum 
by  35.944  metres,  the  product  to  be  added  to  17972.1.  The  den- 
sity of  the  mercury  must  be  corrected  also  by  ^^^i,  for  each  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  two  stations,  in  order  to  have  the  height  at 
«ero.  By  means  of  this  rule,  we  have  a  very  near  approximation 
to  the  difference  of  the  two  heights  if  the  stations  are  not  very  far 
removed  from  each  other.' 

In  this  extract  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  measures  are 
French,  and  the  degrees  are  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter. 

In  the  ninth  lesson,  the  consideration  of  atmospherical 
phenomena  is  continued.  The  different  doctrines  of  the 
power  of  air  to  dissolve  or  contain  water  and  aqueous  vapour 
are  examined  at  some  length,  and  we  have  a  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  the  French  philosophers  on  some  of  those 
hypotheses  which  have  recently  originated  in  this  island,  and 
which  seem  to  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and 
to  have  procured  some  respectable  adherents  amongst  our 
ingenious  and  scientific  neighbours.  We  observe  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Watt  on  the  bulk  of  steam  here  detailed, 
though  the  name  of  that  philosopher  is  altered  to  Walt; 
The  method  of  measuring  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  by  h3'grometers,  and  that  let  fall  by  it 
by  rain-gages  is  explained,  and  the  results  of  experiments 
in  various  situations  are  stated.  Before  the  publication  of 
Balton's  Memoirs  upon  the  Slate  of  Vapour  in  the  Air,  the 
French  in  general  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  that  mode 
of  e.^plaining  the  evaporation  of  water,  which  allows  to 
air  a  dissolving  power  by  chemical  attraction,  though  at 
the  same  time  requiring  the  assistance  of  caloric.  If  we 
may  trust  this  author,  the  following  propositions  by  Monge 
constituted  the  theory  of  the  affinity  of  air  to  water. 

*  1.  The  atmospheric  air  is  a  true  solvent  of  water  ;  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  saturation  by  it;  but  the  point  of  saturation  is  variable 
according  to  the  different  temperatures,  so  that  air  requires  ituoTC 
water  to  saturate  it  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

'  2.  The  point  of  the  saturation  of  air  is  variable  according  to 
the  pressure  which  it  suffers ;  so  that  air  absorbs  more  water  to 
arrive  at  saturation  under  a  great  than  under  a  small  pressure. 
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^  3.  When  air  dissolves  water  and  makes  it  pass  into  the  elastic 
state,  it  yields  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and  it  suffers  a  loss  of  tem- 
perature ;  reciprocally  when  air  becomes  supcvsaturated  by  water  by 
any  other  cause  than  cooling,  the  water  which  it  is  forced  to  abandon, 
restores  it  the  caloric  which  was  employed  to  hold  it  in  the  elastic 
State,  and  the  air  becomes  hotter. 

*  4.  The  specific  gravity  of  air  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it 
holds  more  water  in  solution  :  that  is  to  say,  air  in  disnolving  water 
is  augmented  in  volume  proportionally  still  more  than  in  mass.' 

The  second  of  these  propositions  is  not  altogether  obvious. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  when  the  air  is   rarified  ia 
an  air  pump,  vapour  is  produced,  which  is  very  true,  though 
the  cause  is  not  so  certain  as  is  here  imagined.     In  this  part 
of  the  work  it  is  remarked,  that  though  the  clouds   formed 
in  the  ^irpump  may  have  been  long  noticed,  yet  their  appli- 
cation to  explain  the  phenomena  of  rain  is  recent,  and  took 
place  only  about  twelve  years  ago  in  France.     Now  we  have 
proof  that  a  similar  application  was  made  many  years  before 
in  this  country,  in  an  Essay  on  Rain  by  Dr.  Irvine,  who  supr 
posed  the  clouds  in  the   air  pump  to  arise  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  which  takes  place  by  experiment,  that 
diminution  of  temperature  from  a  change  of  the  capacity 
of  the  air  and  vapour  for  heat,  and  that  change  of  capacity 
from  rarefaction  ;  an^  all  this  he  applied  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  rain. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  lesson  we  find  a  recapitulation  of  the 
theory  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  an  account  of 
Dalton*s  opinions,  and  of  the  impression   made   by    them   in 
France  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  that  country.     Dallon  conceives  that  as  water  eva- 
porates in  vacuo,  the  attraction  of  the  air  has  no  ii  fluence 
upon  it;  and  he  shows  that  there  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
coincidence  between  the  column  of  mercury   sustained  by 
steam  formed  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  which  can  be  supported 
byvapour  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  temperatures.  He  at- 
tributes the  existetice  of  vapour  to  caloric  alone,  and  explains 
upon  this  hypothesis  many  phenomena  with  shigular  clearness 
and  ingenuity.  Berthollet,  we  know,  in  his  Chemical  Statics, 
combats  this  tbeorj',  and  adduces  theinslances  of  nitrous  gas 
and  oxygen,  as  well   as  those  of  other  aeriform  substances, 
to  prove  that  gfiseoqs bodies  may  act  on  each  other.     Hauy 
also,  in  his  Physique  Elementaiie,  observes  thalDalton's  hy- 
pothesis does  not  agree  with  the  hydrostatic   principle  that 
the  pressure  to  which  a  fiuid  is  e?cp,osed,  is  equally  supported 
by  all  parts  of  it.     Laplace,  however,  has   taken  a   different 
view,  and  is  disposed  to  support   the  opinion  of  the   English 
philosopher,  as  far  at  least  as  tq  deny  the  chemical  actioR 
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of  air  upon  water  or  aqueous  vapour.  The  senliments  of  that 
distinguished  philosopher  are  reported  in  the  following 
terms: 

♦  Permanent  gases  may  be  considered  as  being  formed  of  mole- 
cules separated  from  each  other  by  interposed  caloric,  and  carried  to 
a  greater  distance  than  that  of  their  radius  of  activity  ;  one  force 
tends  to  approximate  them,  and  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
which  they  support,  and  that  pressure  forms  an  equilibrium  with 
the  expansive  effort  of  the  caloric.  In  this  way  of  considering  the 
constitution  of  gases  it  appears  that  they  may  exist  without  affinity 
between  their  molecules.  The  radii  of  the  activity  of  gases 
are  very  different  ;  as  long  as  these  radii  are  less  than  the  distance 
of  the  molecules, mixtures  of  gases  of  different  natures  act  as  mixtures 
of  permanent  gases  of  the  same  nature;  it  is  thus  that  oxygen  or 
a:2otic  and  carbonic  acid  gases  act  in  mixture,  and  when  exposed  to 
compression,  as  if  they  were  altogether  composed  of  molecules, 
of  oxygen,  of  azote,  or  of  carbonic  acid.  But  when  the  radii  of  acti>- 
vity  of  the  molecules  of  different  gases  are  greater  than  those  of 
similar  molecules,  the  gases  combine  in  their  mixture  ;  and  it  ii 
thus  that  the  combinations  of  oxygenous  and  nitrous,  ammoniacal 
and  muriatic,  oxymuriatic  and  sulphurated  hydrogenous  gases  are 
produced.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  approximate  the  molecules 
of  permanent  gases  to  a  distance  less  than  their  radius  of  activity, 
they  combine  ;  audit  is  probably  by  this  approximation  that  water 
can  be  formed  by  compressing  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous  gases 
in  a  condensing  pump,  as  has  been  done  by  Hassensfratz  in  the 
Polytechnic  school.' 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  extend  this  extract,  which  is 
hpwever  sufficiently  interesting.  The  question  of  which  i% 
treats  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  meteorology,  and  is  far 
from  being  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  philosophi- 
cal world.  The  discussion  of  it  has  already  produced 
many  valuable  experiments,  and  its  ingenious  and  mdefati- 
.gable  author  has  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  novelty 
of  his  f.heoretical  conceptions  than  by  the  number,  the  variety^ 
and  the  clearness  of  his  experimental  observations. 

The  tenth  lesson  treats  chuflyof  winds  and  their  causeSj, 
and  includes  a  description  of  the  most  approved  instruments 
for  observing  the  direction  and  measuring  the  force  of  these 
aerial  currents.  In  the  eleventh  lesson  the  author  proceeds 
to  what  he  calls  aqueous  ineleors  or  phenomena,  such  as  ri  n^ 
hail,  snow  and  dew.  There  is  nothing  very  remaik  ible  in 
any  pf  these  heads,  and  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of 
noiice  is  a  short  discussion  regarding  the  probability  of  good 
or  bad  vyeather  following  the  indication  of  the  barometer. 
That  inslrnment,  it  is  generally  known,  measures  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  its  disposition  to  part  with  mois- 
ture. But  it  has  been  observed  that  a  light  atmosphere  often 
precedes   rainy  wes^ther,  though  by  no  wean^  eonstantly. 
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Soirietimes  we  have  rain  with  a  high  barometer,  and  some^ 
times  fair  weather  when  the  mercury  sinks.  According  to 
M.  Pujoulx  water  is  dissolved  by  the  air  from  two  causes, 
heat  and  pressure,  of  which  one  only  is  indicated  by  the  ba- 
rometer; and  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  proper  inferen- 
ces to  be  formed  from  the  observation  of  the  state  ofthe  mer- 
cury in  the  following  passage,which  we  quote  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  our  readers  as,  having  little  else  to  do,  obtain  some 
relief  from  the  misery  of  perfect  idleness  in  attending  to  the 
changes  of  the  weather. 

*  Thus  by  combining  these. causes  two  by  t>vo  we  have  eight  indi- 
cations, of  which  four  only  being  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  are  pointed  out  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer. 
Two  are  indecisive,  since  they  arise  from  the  united  action  of  the 
tsmperature  and  the  density;  and  the  two  others  depending  absolute- 
ly on  temperature  cannot  be  indicated  by  this  instrument. 

'  The  developement  of  this  proposition  may  be  presented  so   as  to 
be  understood  by  those  even  who  are  not  accustomed  to  calculations. 
Calling  P  the  pressure,  p  the  change  of  pressure,  T  the  temperaturci 
t  the  change  of  temperature,  P+T   will  indicate  the  variation. 
•We  have  3°  P+T+t=good  weather. 
2°  P+T— t=rainy 
30  P4.  r4-p=good 
40  P-i-T— 'p=rainy 
50  p4-T4-[+p=good 
6©  P-^T-^-t— p=gond,variab]e,  Or  rainy  in  the  ratio  of 

the  relation  of  t  to  p. 
7®P+T — t — p==rainy 

8*  P+f — t4-p=:good,  variable, or  rainy  in  the  ratio 
of  the  relation  of  t  to  p.' 
*  We  see  then  that  the  barometer  only  indicates  the  results  ofthe 
3d,  4th,  5th,  and  7tli,  such  as  they  really  happen  ;  that  with  regard  to 
the  6th  and  8th  it  indicates  the  one  in  augmentation  and  the  other 
in  diminution,  and  that  the  other  changes  of  weather  depending  on 
the  relations  of   one  and  two  are  not  measured  by  this  instrument.' 

There  is  no  great  reason  however  to  put  niuch  faith  in  this 
scale  in  practice,  as  it  must  always  be  a  difficult  point  to 
ascertain  from  what  cause  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury 
occurs,  or  rather  one  wholly  out  of  our  power;  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  calculation  of  the  above  forniulce 
are  made  are  not  unquestionably  just. 

In  the  twelfth  and  last  lesson  fiery  and  luminous  meteors  are 
the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  the  ordinary  theories  of  their 
nature  and  formation  are  delivered  without  any  tiling  very 
peculiar  in  the  method.  The  work  concludes  with  an  ex- 
planation of  those  figures  to  which  we  have  already  alUided, 
Upon  the  whole,  thisreport  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
French  Institute  may  prove  of  considerable  utility  lo  those 
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who  desire  a  slight  and  popular,  but  corrtct  view  of  the 
Jaranches  of  natural  philosophy  which  it  explains. ,  The 
sketch  however  is  extremely  incomplete,  and  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  our  ideas  of  theextent  of  that  science.  la 
this  country  courses  of  natural  philosophy  for  the  most  part 
include  some  account  of  tlie  mechanical  philosophy,  of  the 
laws  and  nature  of  motion,  of  optics,  of  hydraulics,  and  hy- 
jdrostatics,  of  electricity,  and  of  magnetism:  all  subjects  of 
great  interest  and  importance^  susceptible  of  amusing  illus- 
tration, and  at  least  as  much  adapted  for  the  public  ear  as  any 
part  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  of  more  consequence  how- 
ever to  do  well  than  to  do  much,  and  we  are  unwilHng  ta 
censure  merely  for  brevity,  a  fault  of  which  it  would  some- 
J-imes  be  desirable  that  we  were  enabled  with  justice  to  com* 
plain. 
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11  eb  raise  hen,  6^c. 

Job  ;  a  religious  Poem,  ncoly  translated  from  the  Hthrew, 
examined  and  explained,  by  Matkias  Henry  Sti^hhnan, 
Hamburg.     8vo.     1806. 

THE   German  language  abounds  perhf\ps  more  than    any 
other  in  excellent  translations  of  the  whole,  and  of  d liferent 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.     Itis  besides  greatly  to  tha 
honour  of  the   numerous  critics  and  commentators  in  that 
language,  that  their  opinions,  equally  unbiassed  by  authority 
and  unfettered  by  system,  are  the  result  of  free   inquiry  and 
impartial  examination.     The  book  of  Job  has  already  beea 
illustrated  by  the  elaborate  criticisms  and  penetrating  obser^ 
vations    of  Schultens,     Michaeli^,    Hufnagel,     Schnurrer, 
Eichhorn,  &c.     But  still  we  welcome  every  new  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  obscurities,  or  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  so  dif- 
ficult   but  interesting  a  composition.     The   book  of    job^ 
from  the  depth  of  the  reflections,  the  simplicity  of  the  narrur 
tive,  the  sublimit}-  of  the  style,  and  the  richness  of  the  ima- 
gery, will  never  fail  to  be  perused  with  singular  satisfaction. 
Its  numberless  beauties  combined  with  its  singular  antiquity 
multiply  the  attractions  and  heighten  the  charm.     The  au- 
thor of  the  present  translation  appears    to    have  observed  a 
happy  medium  between  a  paraphrastic  and  a  literal    version, 
and  he  has  avoided  many    Hebraisms   which   disfigure   even 
the  translation  of  Micliaelis.    Nor  does  he  appear  deficient  in 
poetic  genius,  without   a   portion    of  which,  no  poet  can  be 
well  translated.  The  introduction  discusses  the  purpose,  plan 
and  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job.     The  author  of  this  poem, 
says  M.  StuhJman^  delineates   a  good   man  conflicting  with 
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jcfversity.     The  object  and  moral  of  it  is,  to  warn  us  against 
distrust  in  the  divine  Providence  ;  and  to  furnish  irrefragable 
arguments  for   this   belief.      But  there   are  who    maintain 
a  different  supposition  ;  and  who  consider  the  discourses  of 
Ehhu  an  unsuitable  addition,  a  part  heterogeneous   to    the 
^   oie.      According  to   the  account  of   M.  Stuhlman,  the 
poem  consists  ot  three  different  parls;  the  prologue,  the  dis- 
courses of  J^liihu,  and  the  epilogue.      Each   of  these   he 
ascribes  to  a  different  author.     The   origin  of  the  poem   it- 
^if  he   places  in   the  Ante-Mosaic  period;  and    leaves   it 
undeieroiined    wheth<r    the  author    lived  in    Egypt   or  in 
l^iamea.     The  prologue,    he  thinks,  was  composed  by  a  Jew 
|ri  the  time  of  the  Babs  lonish  caplivijy ,     This  he  infers  from 
the  mention   of  Satan,  the  knowledge   of  which   personage 
the  Jews  are  supposed  Id  derive  from  the  Babylonians,  and  to 
have  thenceiurvvard  incorporated  into  their  religious  creed. 
The  author  of  the  preface  was  not  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
course;? of  Elihu,  since  he  makes  no  mfuLion  of  such  discour- 
^'s,   or  of  the  person  of  Elihu,  even  though'  he  names  the 
three  other  persons,  (II  Chap.  11.  v  )  who  came,  as  it  is  said, 
*  to  mi)urn  with  and   comfort  him,  '    Eliphaz,   Bildad,   and 
^tophar,  who  afterwards  reprove  the  want   of  resignation   in 
the  sufferer,  and  reason  with  him  on  the  moral  j^overnment 
Ot  G(jd.     The  discourses  of  Elihu  are   accordingly  of  a  later 
ougiu  than  the  pr(^logue  ;  or,  if  they  had  a  previous  existence, 
%  ey  could  not  have  been  found   in  ail  the  copies, and  parti- 
cfilarly  in  that  which  theaulhorof  theprologue  employed.  The 
p  ssage  xxxiii  3'%provesthatthey  arethe  productions  of  alalei; 
period  ;  nor  is  ttie  matter  in  unisoi  with  the  simple  theology 
®f  the  whole.    Even  the  poetry  of  tliese  discourses  is  not  so 
orfginal   or   elevated  as    the  rest ;  they   seem  compiled   with 
ntore  or  less   success  from  the  poem  itself.     Tliis  reasoning 
deserves  examination,  and  at  least  evinces  the  sagacity  of  the 
writer.     I3ut  with  respect  to  the  first  point,  though -we  were 
to  allow,   what  the  author   assumes,    that  the    writer  of  the 
■prologue  and  of  the   book    of  Job  itself  were  different,    we 
should  still   be    unwilling    to  assert  that    the    prologue   any 
more  tluin  the  eptlo^^ue  was  an  useless  appendage,  nor  does 
theouiisbion  of  the  name  of   Eliiiu  appear  to  justify    the  in- 
ferente  of   M.  Stuhlman.      Though    we  do   not    refer   the 
omission  to  the   oscitancy  of  the  writer,  which  is  no  impro- 
bable  supposition,  it  may  still  have  been  occasioned  not  by 
jnegtigence  but  design,  as  he  iriight  choose   to  mention   only 
the  three  persons  wiio  first   vi^iiterl    Jub  in  his  affliction,  ant^ 
opened  the  contrcjversy  before  Elihu    came.     With   respect 
to  the  other  arguments,  they  rest  on  critical  considerations 
which  are  not  likely  to  obtain    general  assent.     i\Jany  mei^ 
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<9f  penetration  and  of  taste  esteem  the  discourses  of  Ellhu  of 
equal  excellence  with  the  rest,     If  we  find  in  them   a  fre-. 
quent  recurrence  of  the  same  turns  and  imagery,  we  should 
remember  thai  the  same  thing  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
book;  and  that  the  eastern   poetry  in  general  revolves  in  ^ 
very  contined  circle  of  images  and  thoughts.   Though  differ- 
ent hands  may  at  different  periods   have  been  employed    in 
the  construction  of  the   poem,  still  the  supposition  that  so 
considerable  a  fragment,  which  is   so  well   compacted    with 
ihe  composition  of  the  whole,  should  have  been  tne  work  of 
a  stranger  in  a  later  period,  if  it  do  not  exceed   the  boundary 
of  belief,  is  placed  far  within  the  line  of  doubt.     But  at  any 
rate  the  fact  itself  is  not  susceptible  of  very  cogent  or  satis- 
factory proof.     When    the    author  says  that  the  book  wa§ 
frobably  introduced  into   Palestine  by  David  after  his  con» 
quest  of  Idiiinea,  that  there  are  allusive    passages  to  it  it;  ' 
the  Psalms,    that  it  could  liudly  have  been  in    the  Temple- 
Jibrary,  that  the  arrangement  of   the    whole,  is    imperfect, 
that  there  are  many    verses    out   of   their   proper    places  j 
these  are  assertions  which  require  more  copious  investigation, 
and  more  ample  proof.     We   meet  with  some  good  reinarks 
Qn  th^  poetic  character  of  the  work;  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  that  the  author  continues  to  dedicate  his  time  to  the 
critical  elucidation  of  the  ancient  and    valuable  records  of 
JLhe  Old  Testament. 


Art.  VHI. —  Demicres  Annces  dti  Re^ne,  ifc. 

fhe  last  Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of  Lewis  XV f.  hy 
Francia  Huf,  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
failed  by  that  Prince. to  thelionour  of  remaining  with  iiimand 
the  Royal  Family  after  the  Day  oJ  1 0th  of  August.  Deboffe. 

AFTER  the  publications  of  Clery  and  De  Moleville,  and 
thevvorks  of  Mounier  and  Lacratelle,  we  coniess  we  did 
not  expect  to  derive  from  the  work  of  M.  Hue  much  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  the  history  of  Lewis  XVf. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  revolution  in  France^ 
and  the  secret  springs  of  aciion  which  iniiuenccd  the  con- 
duct of  the  various  parties,  are  reserved  for  the  enquiries  of 
©ther  men  than  tiiose  who  merely  officiated  about  the  persons 
of  the  royal  family.  The  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us.hna 
served  only  to  confirm  our  apprehensions:  the  most  hack^- 
reyed  anecdotes  are  introduced  into  the  narrative,  v.ith  the 
addition  of  a  few  unimportant  particulars,  which  we  believe 
ipay  have  never  before  been  presented  lo  Uie  public  eye ;  an^ 
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the  ^hole   is  worked  np  withoat  much  skill  in  arrangement, 
or  even  neatness  of  language. 

Aa  we  should   have    expected  from  one  who  had  experi- 
enced the  kindness  of  so  benevolent  a  master  as  Lewis,  and 
the  persecution    of   his    enemies,  our  author  regards  every 
thing  with  the eyeof  prejudice.     Eyeryevent  which  tended, 
however  indirectly,  to  produce  the  revolution,  is  held  out  as 
an  object  of  horror  ;  and  the  actors  in  these  scenes  of  danger 
and  Innovation  are  generally  confounded  in  one  indiscrimmatc 
sentence  of  guilt.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  to 
this  there  are  some  exceptions  ;  and  M.  Bailly  in  particular, 
has   obtained  from  our  author  that  acknowledgment  which 
his  amiable  virtues  must  ensure,  even  from  those  who   con- 
demn the  cause  in  which  his  zeal  was  exerted.     On  the  other 
band,  the  characters  of  ISeckar  and  La  Fayette  are  repre- 
sented with  a  degree  of  illibera'ity,  which  is  hardly  excus- 
able even   in   the  retainer  of  a  court.     According  to  M, 
Hue,  the  former  of  these  was  actuated  in  his  whole  conduce, 
soleiv    by  an  inordinate   ambition  ;  and  his  schemes  for  the 
leform  of  the  government  of  France,  and  the  restoration  of 
her  ruined  finances,are,\vith  a  shortsighted  fervour,  regarded 
hj  our  author  as  the  causes  of  all  the  horrors  which  foUpwed. 

*  What,'  he  asks, '  must  be  the  remorse  which  he(M.Necker)inust 
suffer — haunted  day  and  night  by  the  bleeding  form  of  the  monarch 
iwhose  misfortunes  he  has,  innocently  perhaps,  occasioned  ; — by  the 
angry  manes  of  a  million  of  Frenchmen  ;  by  the  indignation  of  his 
age  which  condemas  him  ;  and  by  lae  judgment  of  posterity  which 
will  blast  his  memory  ?'  (p.  Q.) 

And  does  this  weak  mortal  conceive,  that  the  exertions  of 
!M.  Neckar  were  necessary  to  produce  the  overthrow  of  a 
svstem  already  sinking  under  the  load  of  its  own  crimes  and 
abuses  ?  or  does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  the  motives  of  the 
niinister  were  dishonest  and  criminal;'  In  our  conception, 
IVl. Neckar  was  the  man  of  all  others  whose  salutary  counsels 
bade  fairest  to  stem  the  torrent  wliich  so  speedily  over- 
whelmed France.  What  would  h^ve  been  the  effect  of  any 
particular  line  of  conduct,  in  a  crisis  so  trying,  no  human 
abilities  can  determine;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fluctuating  conduct  ot  Lewis,  and  the  frequent  dismissals  and 
recalls  of  JSeckar,  served  only  to  weaken  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, without  rendering  that  minister's  advice  of  any  truly 
beneficial  effect. 

Th.e  errors  of  La  Fayette  are  magnified  by  our  author  into 
atrocious  crimes,  and  his  chaiacter  is  denounced  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  childish  invective. 

'  M.  de  la  Favette  possessed  no  one  quilily  calculated  to  pro- 
cure bira  public  ebteem.     An  irreiolute  character,  au  imaginauoa 
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1J?ltQ0Ut  warmth,  a  want  of  facility  of  expression,  marked  him  with 
the  seal  of  complete  mediocrity.  His  friends  had  induced  the  belief 
that  his  natural  taciturnity,  which  arose  oi;ly  from  a  want  of  ideas, 
was  deep  thought.  They  had  attributed  to  heroism  his  first  voyags 
to  America,  which,  according  to  matii/,  proceeded  from  rothing  but  a 
frivolous  motive.  In  the  American  v.ar,  M.  de  la  Fayette  displayed 
neither  the  qualities  nor  the  talents  of  a  general:  he  neither  knew 
bow  to  improve  an  advantageous  occurrence,  nor  how  to  produce 
it.'  (v.  120.) 

A  general  error  which  we  observe  to  pervade  the  wliole 
of  M.  Hue's  work  is  a  most  unaccountable  ignorance  of  tiie 
real  state  of  the  public  mind  throughout  France  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  If  we  believed  our  author  we  should  sup- 
pose, that  it  had  been  effected  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  con- 
spirators, who  contrived  to  seduce  the  cominuniiy  into  re- 
bellion, and  not  by  the  universal  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
the  government,  and  the  inordinate  pressure  of  its  burdens. 
The  supposition  in  itself  must  appear  absurd;  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  events  of  that  period,  even  from  the  pen  of  M* 
Hue,  prove  that  it  is  totally  groundless. 

The  famous  convention  of  Pilnitz  is  spoken  of  by  oar 
author  in  high  terms  of  approbation,  although  he  appears  afc 
the  same  time  to  be  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  confederated 
powers  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  France,  and 
strip  her  of  a  part  of  her  possessions. 

*  The  kings  of  Europe  could  not  arm  in  a  tnore  just  or  honourable 
cause.  But  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  although  originating  appa- 
rently in  a  feeling  of  common  interest,  had  not  laid  to  rest  those  dis- 
trusts among  sovereigns,  those  rivalships,  and  perhaps  even  those 
feelings  of  ambition,  which  the  disorders  in  France  awakened,  and 
might  encourage.'     (p.  232.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  reflection  of  the  French 
monarch  on  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  potentates  to 
reinstate  him  on  his  throne.  Jn  conversing  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  jM.  Malesherbesduringhisconfinement  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Lewis  observed, 

*  Were  the  war  to  eftect  the  re-establishment  of  my  throne,  it  is  at 
best  a  violent  method,  which, far  from  restoring  to  me  the  aftlfctions  of 
my  people,  would  only  irritate  them  more.  The  throne  if  reconquered 
by  force  would  every  day  experience  new  shocks  ;  while  the  ruined 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  suggestions  of  a  wise  policy  would  pre- 
vent me  from  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  heart  of  thj  coun- 
try such  a  number  of  fureign  troops  as  would  enable  me  to  re-establish 
order.  No  sooner  should  they  be  removed  than  the  tactions  would 
renew  their  intrfgues.  It  would  therefore  be  more  fortunate  for  me^ 
and  more  safe  for  the  repw^e  of  the  state,  that  I  should  owe  the  resto- 
jalioii  of  my  authority  to  the  love  of  ilie  French.'  (p.  45^;) 
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Such  are  the  wise  and  benevolent  sentltnents  of  atrionafcti^ 
whose  history  must  excite  in  every  breast  feelings  of  revef- 
ence  for  his  iilild  and  amiable  virtues;  while  we  regret  that 
irresolulioti  of  character,  which,   at   least,  hastened   his  de- 
struction.    We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  in  man3rin- 
stances  his  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  assembly  was  forced 
from  him  by  the  menaces   of    popular   fury,  and    therefore 
that   they  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  acts  by  which  he  was 
bound.     But  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have 
j-'emarked  a  propensity  in  the  author,  to  represent  the   king 
as  averse  from  the  whole  train  of  measures  by  which  therevo 
lution  was  effected.     For  the  honour  of  Lewis,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  biographer  is   mistaken  in  thus  attributing  to 
him,  feelings  so  totally  hostile  lo  all  his  professions:  nor  do 
we  hesitate  to  assert  that  whatever  reluctance  he  might  tes-. 
tif'y  to  some  of  the  proposed  measures,  yet  the  great  wish  of 
bis  heart  was  to  give  happiness  and  freedom  to  his  people. 

The  same    prejudiced  partiality   which  we    have    already 
noticed,  induces  our  author  fo  set  his  face  against  every 
thing  that  may  reflect  in  any  degree  upon   the  members  of 
the  royal  family.     Thus  the   red  book,  which   certainly   did 
contain  evidence  of  the  most  culpable  expenditure  of  the 
public  mohey.is  passed  over  hurriedly  with  a  violent   invec* 
live  acainst  the  Laraeths.who  are  said  bv  him  to  have  been 
the  only  persons,  on  whom  the  book  proved  that  money  had 
been    improperly  expended.      We  heartily  wish   that  thi? 
point  could  be  made  out,  and  that   the  sums   given    to    the 
French  princes  during  the   administration  of  Calonne,   had 
been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  of  equal 
merit  with  the  two  Lameths.     The  character  of  the    queen 
of  France,  which  has  been  so  cruelly   aspersed  by  the   ma- 
lignancy of  faction,  certainly  did  call  for  some  exertions    in 
its  defence,  on  the  part  of  one  who  regarded  her  with  the  awe 
and  veneration  which  our  author  professes.     General  asser- 
tion however  supplies  the  place.of  argument,  and  the   detail 
of  facts;  and  to  close  the  whole,  we  are   presented  with  the 
fulsome  compliments  which  the  Chev.  Boufflers  addressed  to 
her,  in  the  year  17S9^  in  the  name  of  the   French    academy. 
Sympathising  as  we  do  in  the  misfortunes  of  the    daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  we  find  it  diflicult   to  avoid   admitting, 
that  her  influence  with  the  king  often  ruined   the    best  plans 
of  his  ministers,  and  that    it  is  to  her    we  must  chiefly   at- 
tribute  that   indecision   and   seeming    want    of  i^aith    with 
which  the  king  has  been  so  often  charged. 

After  the  execution  of  the  king  and  queen,  M.  Hue,  al  = 
tliough  he  had  been  twice  thrown  into  confinement,  and  on 
ihe  point  of  being  brought  to  the  scaflold,  continued  with 
a  laudable  courage   to   watch   over  the  fate  of  the   young. 
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Iprince,  afid  of  Madame  Royale.  An  ineffeckial  attempt 
was  made  by  this  faithful  adherent,  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  prison  of  Lewis  XVII.  to  attend  upon  him,  and  alleviate 
his  misfortunes.  His  application  to  tlie  committee  of  pablia 
safety  was  rejected,  and  the  unfortunate  youtti  was  left  to 
languish  under  all  the  miseries  v.hich  a  lengthened  conlRtie- 
ment,  and  tlie  brutality  of  his  keepers  could  intlict.  The 
foUowiugis  the  horrid  picture  which  M.Ht.e  presents  to  us, on 
the  authority  of  Messieurs  Sornin  and  L'Anes,  under  v-'Mjge 
care  the  wretchedness  of  this  prince's  situation  was  after- 
wards in  a  great  degree  alleviated.  The  young  prince,  whom 
some  of  the  regicides  called  theyoung  wolf  of  tue  Tf^inole, 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  a  monster  named  Simon, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  shoemaker,  a  debauched  druokeh 
gambler.  The  age,  the  innocetice,  the  misfortunes,  liic 
beauty,  the  languor  and  the  tears  of  the  royal  lufiint 
had  no  power  to  soften  this  ferocious  keeper ;  one  day, 
while  intoxicated,  Simon  struck  him  with  a  towel,  and  nearly 
plucked  out  the  eye  of  the  young  prince,  whom  he  iiad  ibrc* 
ed  by  a  refinement  of  outrage  to  serve  him  at  table. 

*  Capet,'  says  Simon  to  him  one  day,  '  what  wouidst 
ihoudo  to  me  if  these  f  en  dee  us  were  to  deliver  thee  r'  *  I 
would  pardon  you,*  replied  liie  young  king.  Soirie  montiis 
after,  Simon  having  been  removed  from  the  towerof  the  I'em- 
pie,  Lewis  XVII,  remained  alone,  unprovided  with  linen  uf 
clothes,  deprived  of  ail  those  attentions  vvhicli  were  neces* 
§ary  for  his  age,  and  entirely  at  tiie  mercy  of  tlie  turn* 
keys.  No  one  made  his  bed  or  swept  his  chamber. 
His  bed  clothes  were  never  changed.  In  the  morniuii- 
and  evening  they  threw  to  him,  rather  than  presented, 
some  coarse  food.  Each  day  new  commissaries  for  tlie 
guard  of  the  tower  replaced  those  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing. Under  the  pretext  that  they  must  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  their  young  captive,  they  called  out  at  tlie  door 
of  his  chamber,  at  all  times  cf  the  day,  and  sometimes  even 
during  the  night,  >  'Capet,  Capet,  are  you  there  r'  The 
child  suddenly  awaking  started  up  in  terror  saying  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice,  *  Here  I  am  ;  what  do  you  want  ?' — *  Lay  down 
again,' replied  these  Cerberuses.     (p.  475.) 

On  the  liberation  of  Madame  Royale,  now  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  which  took  place  in  17^0,  our^aiithor  accom- 
panied her  to  Vienna,  and  afterwards  assisted  at  her  marriage 
in  Courland  ;  thus  conducting  out  of  France  the  last  relic 
of  the  Bourbons  which  that  country  contained. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  perhaps  it    would  be   in- 

justice  not  to  add,  that  the  work  is  very  bandsoniclv  printed, 

and  contains  a  portrait  of  Lewis  XVI.    engraved   with   great 

smoothness  and  delicacy  :    of  the  design,  which    is  hy  .iVJ. 
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HuCj  W(3  cannot  say  much;  but  it  seems  to  have  cost  him  nci 
small  trouble,  if  wemayjudge  from  bis  anxiety  to  explain  it, 
and  to  tell  US  what  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  if  we  look  at  the 
engraving.  If  these  circulnstances,  and  the  very  pajticular 
manner  in  which  he  has  named  the  gardes  du  corps  who 
fell  in  the  different  struggles  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  do  not  ensure  a  sale  for  this  volume,  we  fear  w6 
cannot  flatter  the  author  with  any  great  hopes  from  the  me- 
rit of  the  work  as  a  literary  production. 


Art.  IX. — Theorie  du  Monde  politique,  S^c. 

Theory  of  the  political  World,  of  of  the  Science  of  Govern- 
ment, considered  as  an  exact  Science.  By  Ch.  Ilioi 
Svo.    Paris.     1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

WE  have  read  this  tract  withotat  being  much  wiser  than  w6 
were  before.     It  is  one  of  those   superficial   performances^ 
which  are  continually  issuing  from  the  French    press  ;  but 
tvhat  political  work  of  the  least  value  or   importance  can  we 
expect  to  issue  from  the  French  press,  while  it  continues  to 
be  watched   by  the  jealousy  or  overawed  by  the  frowns  of 
Fouche,  Talleyrand  or  Buonaparte  ?   There  is  a  certain  class 
of  v.riters,  who  are  very  happy  in  giving  new  names tosome* 
very  familiar  and  well   known  truths,  and    who  thus  think 
that  they   have    made   some  wonderful    discovery,  because 
they  ^ind  that  what  was  true  when  expressed  one   way  iS 
equally  true   ivhen    expressed  another.      This    author  calls 
what   commonly   passes    under    the    denomination   of  the 
executive   power,    V homme-pouvoir ;   and    this     homme-pou- 
voir  or  power  man  or  man  ofpozi'er  should,  he  says,  possess  une 
force  d'impuhion,  or  force  of  impulsion,  which  is  to  give  life 
to  the  government.     He   moreover  tells  us  that  this   hommt 
pouvoir  should  have  ihe exclusive  initiative  of  every  law,  or  of 
whai  he  caWstouteslesvolo/itfsgenerales;  for  the  author  seems 
to  think  that  plain  sense  would  not  be  good  fur  much  if  it  were 
conveyed  in  plain  language,  lie  adds  that  ihe  corps sociaux,we 
suppose  that  lie  means  the  deliberative  and  judicial  powers> 
shoiild  only  be  employed  to  sanction  those  primary  motions 
or  excitative  inilialives  of  the   executive.      Thus    therelore 
he  would  give  the  legislative  body  no  power  of  originating 
laws,  but  only  of  ratifying  such  laws  as  the  executive  might 
tbink  proper  to  propose.     Jf  this  would  not  prove   the  sub- 
version of  liberty,  what  would  ?     This  author  seems  tO  think 
it  more  wise  to  give  the  legislative  a  sort  o\'  veto  on    the   mo- 
tions of  the  executive,  (hau,  according  to   the  common  me- 
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Ihod,  to  enable  the  executive  to  negative  the  will  of  the  de- 
liberative power.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  executive 
would  ever  propose  any  laws  which  should  set  limits  to  its 
Own  power,  or  which  should  in  any  respect  circumscribe  its 
exercise  ;  yet  such  laws  may  be  often  necessary  :  and  though 
in  constitutions  where  the  legislative  body  may  originate 
such  laws,  it  cannot  cause  them  to  be  enacted  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  executive,  yet  themerediscussion  of  them 
in  the  legislature,  will  often  produce  such  a  force  of  public 
opinion  in  their  favour,  as  will  render  it  neither  very  wise 
lior  very  safe  for  the  executive  to  refuse  to  ratify  what  the 
general  will  demands.  The  executive  power  may  possess 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  public  force,  and  yet  where  all 
measures  may  be  freely  discussed  and  laws  freely  proposed  in 
the  legislative  bod}',  that  body  will  soon  be  armed  with  a 
moral  force>  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  will  in  the 
end  be  no  unequal  match  for  the  physical  force  of  the  sove- 
reign. But  where  a  legislative  body  is  deprived  of  the  power 
of  proposing  laws,  it  can  be  considered  as  little  better  than 
an  assembly,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  register  the  edicts 
of  the  sovereign. 


Art.  X. — Russlaud  unter  Alexander  dem  Ersten,  S>;c. 

Russia  under  Alexander  the  First.  An  historical  Journal ^ 
^published  by  II.  Storck.  Seven  Vols.  8t/o.  with  Charts,  Cop-^ 
per-p/ates  and  Tables.   Petersburg.    1805. 

M.  STORCH  had  formerly  published  a  Picture  of  Russia 
^nd  Petersburg,  which  was  rendered  equally  attractive  by  the 
subject  and  by  the  mode  of  execution.  The  present  Journal, 
which  contains  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  will  furnish  am- 
ple materials  to  the  future  historian,  who  wishes  to  delineate 
a  government,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  benefi- 
cence, its  justice  audits  wisdom.  In  this  journal  the  author 
makes  mention  of  every  thing  which  concerns  the  politics, 
business,  trade,  arts  and  sciences,  education,  progress  of 
civilization,  manners,  8cc.  In  the  political  part,  the  new 
•constitution  demands  the  first  place;  and  from  this  point  of 
^iew  we  survey  tiie  legislative  provisions  of  the  present  em- 
peror. The  object  of  both  is  to  transform  the  autocracy  of 
the  prince  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  government  is  announced  in  the  establishment 
'©f  a  perpetual  council,  the  abolition  of  the  secret  inquisition, 
^he  new  organization  of  the  senate,and  many  other  measures, 
the  sole  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  public  good.  '  The 
App.  Vol.  10.  '  M  tu 
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etriperolr/says-lhe  writer,  Ms  only  the  executor  cind  guardian  of    m 
the  law;  ihfe  laW  isabove  him,  and  the  exercise  0)t' the  sovereign- 
ty consists  hi  a  conformity  to  the  law.'  The  medal, which  has 
been  cast,  well  expresses  this  chal-acler ;  we  seethe  imageoflh^ 
ctnperot  in  the  front^thecroivA  resting  on  a  strong  pillar  in  the 
jeverse,  with  the  inScfipiion,  Lakoni^ihe.  law).     If  the  consti- 
tution have  not  accurately  drawn  the  line  between  the  rigiils 
of  the  ct-own  and  of  the  §efiate>  and  if,  in  surveying  the  plan 
of  legiislalion,  many  parts  are  iK&t  disposed  in  their   proper 
places,  Wfe   shall  find  ample   compensation  in  the  Uberafity 
^ivith   which   the   one  promoted,  and  the  noble  views  with 
^hich    the  other  opposed    an  wnnedidtc  legal  constitution. 
Even  the  annals  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  clearly  shew 
of  what  the  kingdom  stood  most  in  tieed.     'I'he  author  enu- 
iherales  the  several  philanthropic  institutions  for  the   relief 
of  the  poor  and  distressed,  which  seem  to  be  under  the  most 
judicious  management,  and  subject  to  the  wisest  regulations. 
The  emperor  prosecutes  the  system  of  colonization  in  his  ex- 
tensive doittin  ions,  in  the  same  spirit  axid  on  the  same  plan  as 
the   empress  Catharine ;  and    many    beneficial  effects  have 
been  the  result.    Vaccination  has  made  a  rapid  progress  ih 
this  vast  lerriftory  ;  and  even  been  widely  diffused  over  Sibe- 
ria.    From  tlie  amount  of  the  military    recruits  the  author 
concludes  that  the  population  of  the  Russian  empire  consider- 
ably exceeds  40  millions:  for,  only  two  men  taken  from  every 
five  hundred,  amounted  to  more  than  7t,0()0.     Tl>us  Russia 
contains  more  than  ]8{  millionsof  males  ;  and,  allowing  the 
number  of  females,  which  is  probably  greater,  to  be  only  the 
same,  the  sum  of  the  population,  without  reckoning  the  nu- 
merous exemptions,  will  be  37  millions.     W  hat  is  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  which  Kossia  is  making  under  its 
humane  sovereign,  it  may  be  dithcult  to  determine;  but  we 
may   certainly  affirm    that  tew   government:*  have   paid    so 
Hiuch  attention  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and    morals, 
"bave  exhibited  such  a  comprehensive  mind,  such  enlarged 
and   meth(^dical  view:?,  so   much  liberality  and  patience,  so 
much  art  in  persuading  by  example,  as  that  of  the  emperor 
Alexander    I.      'I'he    ministry,  which    has    been  appointed 
ibr  the   instruction  of  the   people,  already  expresses  the  tie- 
terminate  tendency  of  the  government ;  and  since  both  the 
editcatron   of  youth    and  the  diffusion  of  science  have  been 
made  part  of  their  province,  thf  previous  principles,  foj-  the 
sxecHfion  of  ihe  geueral  plan,  were  the  means  of  convincing: 
-the  prince  (who  terms  this  part  of  his  [>o!itical    adniinistra- 
.  tion  superior  to  every  other  in  importance),    tiiat  the  choice 
of  the  |>ersons  correspondrd   with  his  wishes.     It  would  Iciid 
"ia.lnto   too  gic^t  lengtii^  only  to   enumerate  the  article* 
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Tfhich  appear  under  the  l\t\e,public  instruction.  The  govern- 
ment employs  every  means  in  its  power  to  excite  the  free  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind.     The  first  great  step  which  it 
took    for   this  purpose,    was  the  ukase   of  yih   February 
1802,  in  which  the  office  of  censor  was  subjected  to  new  re- 
gulations ;  and   though  books  which  contain  any  thing  con- 
trary to  religion,  to  government  or  good  morals  may  still  be 
subject  to  prohibition,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  government  is 
the   best   commentary  on  the  act,  and  at  least,  thus  much 
has  been  gained,  that  the  office  of  censor  has  been  tranferred 
from  the  police  to  the  universities,  with  the  exception  of  St.- 
Petersburg.   The  order  respecting  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
of  1804,   served  to  prevent  some  mistakes  in  the  execution, 
or  some  doubts  in  the  interpretation  of  the  first.     Besides  thig 
circulation  of  ideas  and  of  knowledge   with  foreigners,  the 
most  animated  encouragement  is  afforded  to  literary  pursuits* 
The  second  class  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  is  given  to  almost 
all  writers  of  merit  and  in  the  service  of  the  state  ;  others  re« 
ceive  boxes,  rings,  medals,  money  for  travelling,  for  print- 
ing their  works,   &c.  &c. ;  and  many   are  the  institutions 
trhich  have  been  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  the  sove- 
reign.    We  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  grandeur  of 
the  gift  or  the  delicacy  of  the   giver.     The  author   has  col- 
lected and  published  every  thing  relative  to  the  improvement 
and  difi^usion  of  instruction  ;   but  slill  he  has  been  less  com- 
municative than  we  could  have  wished,  in  respect  to  the  in- 
ferior schools,  and  the  contrary,  in  respect  to  the  universities, 
institutions  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  academies,  and  pri- 
vate literary  corporations.    He  has  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  accounts  of  the  six  universities,  that  ofSt.  Petersburg  ex- 
cepted, that  he  has  mentioned  the  charters,  plan  of  lectureSj, 
the  celebrated   foreign    teachers,   the   visitations,  statutes, 
boundaries,  travels  of  the  learned,   &c.  &c.      Though  arx 
university  has  been  founded  at  St.  Petersburg  we  have  met 
with  no  particular  account  of  it.     The  institutions  of  instruc- 
tion   for  particulpr  purposes,    are    continually   increasing. 
There  dre  agricuhural  schools  at  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Ka- 
luga, Meenok,  a  ciommercial  school  at  Odessa,  tnany  mill-' 
tary  schools   at  St,  Petersburg,  a  pilot-ahool  at  Cronstadtfor 
th«.^  Baltic  fleet,  a  school  for  naval  architecture  at  Petersburg  ,' 
veterinary  schools  at  St.  Peterburg,  Moscow,  Lubny.     The 
Kussian   academy    which  the  empress  Catharine   estahhsb- 
cd  for  ihf  promotion  of  the  languages,  and  particularly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Russian  language,  and  which  was  de- 
prived of  all  support  utider  Paul,  has  been  restored  by  the 
present  emperor.     The  imperial  ac?»demy  of  science  S  at  Str 
Peterburg,  wiiieb  w  subject  to  new  regulations,  propose* 
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prize  questions  and  bestows  premiums,  while  it  sends  pupils? 
to  study  in  foreign  parts.     The   academy   ot"  medicinea  nd 
surgery  is  considerably  enlarged.     The  emperor  is  anxious 
to  lay  the  basis  of  moral  improvement  in  the  instruction  of. 
the  schools,   as  well  as  by  more  direct  encouragements  and 
rewards.     The  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  emperor  himself, 
iiis  retrenchment  of  all  superfluous  expense,  as  of  four  millions 
in  his  household,  his  boundless  beneficence,  whjen  any  good 
is  to  be  produced,  must  operate   very  forcibly  and  auspici- 
ously on  the  publicmorals.     Under  the  title  of  nob/e  arul pa- 
triotic  actions,    M.  Storcli   has  collected   numerous  particu- 
lars, which  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  generous  sentiments- 
and  increasing  civilization  of  the  people  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire.   The  satisfaction  which  this  pleasing  picture  excites,  is^ 
indeed  a  little  abated  by  the  murder  of  General  Boek  by  his 
peasants    whom  he   had    loaded  with  benefits ;  by  512  mur- 
ders, and  5B2  suicides,   which  took  place  in  the  year  1803. 
But  when  we  compare  the  present  times  with  the  past,  we 
shall  see  that  no  small  progress  in  civilization  has  been  made, 
when,   out  of  every  88,000  men,  only  one  has  been  a  mur- 
derer or  murdered.     The  emperor  has  endeavoured  to  render 
the   theatre  subservient    to  the  moral  culture  of  the  people.- 
The  religious  illumination  of  a  people  will  be  better  promoted 
by  passive   means  than  by  active  interference;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  emperor  is  greaterin  what  hedoes  not  do,  than 
in  what  he  does.     Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  the 
emperor   defined  the  rights  of  the  nobility  and  other  classes 
of  men,  which  had  become  so  precarious  under  the  former 
government.     The  nobles  enjoy  the  privilege  of    first  pro- 
posing candidates  from  amongst  their  own  order,for  political 
situations  under  the  government,6cc.Ti)e  last  of  a  noble  family 
possesses  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  family   estate.     The 
clergy    are  exempted    from  all  corporeal  punishments  ;  the 
country  clergy  are  excited  to  turn  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture; their  otlice  is  thereby  rendered  more  useful,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  citizens  and  boors  has  been  improved.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  ukase  of  20th  Feb.  1S03,  ]  G,000  persons 
have,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  risen  to  the  condition  of 
free  husbandmen.     The  article  entitled  the  new  organization 
oJthe.Cossacs,  combines  ajl  the  ukases  and  descriptions.    The 
uconomicai  adminhtration,  exhibits  such  sound  principles  as- 
promise    the  most  beneficial   teonsequences.     Such   encou- 
ragements have  been  afforded  to  agriculture  duitng  the  pre- 
sent reign,  and  such    wise  measures  adopted,  that  even  the 
roving  tribes  of  Tartars,  &e.  begin  to  adopt  habits  of  tillage.,^ 
Tbe  instructions  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, Cowul  Kotschu- 
bie,('orui  a  new  epoch  in  the  adnjinistratiun.ln  comprehension,, 
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in  unreserved  communication,  in  method,  and  precision,  these 
instructions  appear  to   excel   Necker's   Compte   rendu ;  and 
while  they  diffuse  such  an  uncommonly  clear  light  over  the 
political  state  of  Russia,  they  contain  principles  which  merit 
an  admission  into  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.     In  one  part  of 
the  work,  M,  Storch  exhibits  in  21  tables  a  clear  and   lumi- 
nous vieiv   of  the   trade  of  Russia  in  all  its  branches,  in  the 
years  lb02  and  1803.     Besides  this  we  have  a  description  of 
the  new   canals  which  have   been  finished  in  the  present 
ieigu,  or  which  are  begun  and  not  yet  finished.     We  are 
next   presented  with  an   account  and  engraving  of  the  new 
exchange  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  magnificent  pile  of  building, 
2^22    feet  wide  by  234  feet  long.     The  new  harbour  at  Ara- 
bat  on  the  seaof  Asoph  for  the  reception  of  merchant  vessels, 
was  to  be  finished  in  1807,  at  the  expence  of  62,091  rubles. 
In  one  paper  we  have  an  accurate  representation  of  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Russian  army ;  and 
in  another   we  find  a  description  of  the  Russian  marine  ;  an 
historical  view  of  its  commencement,  its  gradual  increase 
and   present  situation.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1803 
the  whole  mass  of  regulars   amounted  to  395,287  men,  in* 
jcluding   3316  cavalry  and   9305  infantry  of  the   guards; 
49,738  marching  cavalry,  '219,125  infantry,  70,884  garrisoa 
troops,42,  919  artillery.  Thenumber  of  invalids  amounted  to 
12,770  men,  of  irregular  troops  to98,211,  and  a  field-battalion 
of  Greeksof  461  men,  making  a  total  of  49.''5,959  men,  exclu- 
sive of  13,084  officers  of  the  staff  and  superior  officers,wilh  a 
multitude  of  priests,  surgeons,  &c. 

In  the  second  account,  which  comprehends  the  minutest 
details  of  the  marine,  we    find  that  the   whole  number   of 
sound,  useful,  and  new  ships  amounted  to  32  of  the  line,   18 
frigates,  3  )  transports,  226gallies,  making  in  all  5598  guns . 
The  numerous    mulilations    which  people   practise  in  order 
Jo   render  themselves  unfit  for  military  service,  prove  the 
general   aversion   from   that  kind  of  life.      The  measures 
which    are   taken  to  prevent  this,  are  severe  but  not  cruel  ; 
no  corporeal  punishment  is  inflicted,  but  the  family  is  made 
cnswerable.     These  mutilations  prevail  most  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  Wjatkaand  Nishego- 
rod  ;  there  are  villages  which  cannot  furnish  a  single   re- 
cruit.— The  journal   affords  but  a  scanty  detail  of  foreign 
politics;  but  the  author  has  published   the  diplomatic   cor- 
respondence between   Russia  and  France  from  the    l6th  of 
May  to  the  l6th  of  August,  1804 ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  more  accurate  copies  than  appeared  in   the  newspapers, 
as  well  as  for  an  introductiovi  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
patriotism,  • 
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The  geographical  part  of  thisjournal  is  less  comprehcH- 
§ive  and  valuable  than  the  rest.  The  article  entitled  the 
reorganized  constitution  q(  the  empire  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  author  shews  the  resemblances  and  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  constitution  which  was  introduced 
by  the  empress  Catharine,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  most 
geographers,  who  suppose  both  to  be  the  same.  Few  go- 
vernments have  with  their  names  retained  their  former  di- 
visions; some  are  divided  into  more  towns  and  districts; 
most  have  experienced  diminution.  The  Russian  Atlas, 
"which  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Catharine,  is 
rendered  of  little  use  by  the  new  alterations.  The  first 
voyage  of  the  Russians  round  the  world,  which  was  under- 
taken in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  and  American  com- 
pany, is  here  copiously  described.  The  accounts  of  the 
Russian  mission  to  Japan  in  the  year  1792  and  1793,  go 
back  as  far  as  that  of  Captain  Spanzenberg  in  the  year  1738, 
and  communicates  an  extract  from  the  valuable  journal  of 
Lieutenant  Adam  Laxmann. — In  the  historical  part  we  meet 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Suwarrow,  which  contains 
some  new  and  interesting  Information  relative  to  that  extra- 
ordinary character.  In  the  moral  details  of  M.  Storch,  vm 
meet  with  accounts  of  actions  which  prove,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed before,  the  increasing  civihzation  of  the  people,  and  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  present  government.  The 
emperor  Alexander  appears  to  be  one  of  those  few  crown- 
ed heads,  whom  we  can  contemplate  with  unmingied 
s;itisfaction.  The  object  of  his  life  seems  to  be  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  whom  he  rules.  U  we  may  judge  from 
the  measures  of  his  reign,  his  mind  is  cast  in  no  common 
mould  ;  and  his  heart  expands  with  sensations  of  benevo- 
lence, which,  if  they  often  inspire  the  exertions  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  have  seldom  seen  very  operative  in  those  who 
sway  the  sceptre  of  nations. 


Art.  XI. — Campagnes  des  Fran\;ais  a  St.  Domingue,  ijc. 

Campaigns  of  the  French  in  St.  Domingo,  and  a  Refutation 
of  the  Attacks  made  upon  General  liochamheau,  by  Ph. 
Albert  dt  Latire,  Ex-Mini&ier  of  the  War-Department  for 
St.  Domingo.  6vP.  Paris.  J 805.  Imported  by  Pecon- 
chy. 

WHILST  the  kingdoms  of  civilized  Europe  are  daily  suf- 
fering beneath  the   scourge  of  revolutionary   phrenzy,  an 
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event  of  the  most  astonishing  nature  has  occurred  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  A  race  of  mea 
formerly  thongiit  incapable  of  entertaining  a  rational  idea, 
t)ave  suddenly  emerged  from  slavery  to  empire  ;  and  have 
in  their  turn  exercised  the  most  despotic  tyranny  over  their 
once  despotic  masters.  The  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  so  impor- 
tant to  Fr<ince,  our  author  ascribes  to  the  infernal  policy  of 
Jingltind, 

*  The  English,*  says  he,  *  have  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  nurse 
pf  f  ranee.  The  genius,  the  preserver  of  France,  had  apphed  the 
.^alutary  balm,  which  would  have  healed  ail  her  wounds:  but 
{\k  cl;emon  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  England,  sprtad 
ibrpugh  ihe  colony  his  poisonous  breath,  and  aggravated  the  disea»e„ 
.'J  he  prosperity  of  France  depends  upon  the  restoration  of  St.  Do- 
.miqgo  ;  the  trmiquillity  of  Europe  is  interested  in  that  colony  being 
j^eaceal^ly  possessed  by  France,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  return  of 
|he  fifteenth  century,  and  not  to  oblige  her  to  become  upon  the 
coutiiif  nt  ^  second  Rome.  This  is  what  the  English  desire,  j»ecau»e 
tiieycannot  ensure  their  existence  without  delivering  up  the  continent 
lo  carnage.  They  are  enraged  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries 
wish  all  nations  to  cultivate  commerce  in  security.  Venice  in  the 
npssession  of  Austria,  gives  them  umbrage  ;  they  know  that  the 
Venetians  have  ruled  the  seas,  and  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
merce of  India,  through  Eg}pt  ;  they  are  afraid  lest  they  should 
recover  their  ancient  glory.' 

We  shall  not  insult  the  understandings  of  our  readers  by 
the  slightest  atteinpt  to  refute  the  various  attacks  ypon  the 
character  and  government  of  our  country,  which  occur  i|i 
this  piiblication,  as  they  are  too  contemptible  to  excite  in- 
dignation, and  are  merely  the  angry  overflowings  ofa  dis- 
appointed ambition.  Who  for  instance  will  think  it  worth 
jjis  while  to  listen  to  a  vindication  of  Englishmen  from  the 
charge  of  piracy,  or  the  insinuation  that  in  England  Miigh- 
*ay  robbery  is  reckoned  one  of  the  rights  of  men  ?' 

i'here  is  however  one  accusation  of  so  ludicrous  a  nature, 
thai  we  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  indulging  our  read- 
«rs  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

'  The  cabinet  of  St.  James's*  (p.  62.)  *  in  order  to  attain  its 
ipiidfi,  began  with  making  the  English  abjure  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  because  it  had  lor  its  basis  the  love  of  their  neighbour,  and 
unity  among  men.  The  religion  of  England  affords  this  advantage 
to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  that  it  aisnenses  with  aiuicvlar  cotim 
jtsnuit.  Its  antisocial  poiicy  stitles  the  remorse  of  consciencco 
\VhHr  may  not  be  dreaded   from   such  a   government  ?'  !  ! 

If  Mr.  Perceval   bad  read  this  book,  we  do  not  doubt  but 

\\i  would  !wve  unpyted  \,q  the  ij»,t,e  fBii;j,«tqr$  the  intcnti^en  o^ 
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restoring  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Ph.  Albert  de  Lattre. 

The  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  General 
Rochambeau,  are  twelve  in  number:  as  it  would  exceed  the 
limits  allotted  in  our  Review  to  articles  of  this  description, 
we  shall  notice  only  the  eleventh,  which  treats  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  artiller}'  to  Dessalines.  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  at  the  time  when  General  Rochanibeau  treated  with 
Dessalines,  it  was  impossible  toretc^in  the  Cape. 

*  The  evacuation  of  the  Cape  was  forced;  that  of  the  mole 
of  St.  Nicholas  must  soon  foIloAr.  It  was  better  to  prevent  the 
English  from  making  themselves  masters  of  apart  of  the  colonv, 
and  particularly  from  taking  possession  of  this  last  place,  that  they 
might  not  make  it  a  pretext  for  compensation  at  the  time  of  a  "e- 
reral  peace.  It  was  a  wise  policy  therefore  which  dictated,  though 
with  regret,  the  placing  of  the  negroes  in  a  situation  to  resist  Engr 
land;  to  punish  thereby  her  pt^rfidy  towards  France,  and  to  destroy 
her  projects.  It  would  have  been  a  better  expedient,  it  has  been 
said,  to  surrenderthe  artillery  (o  the  English.  Doubtless  it  would, 
were  they  actuated  by  the  principles  of  other  civilized  nations ;  but 
they  are  more  barbarous  than  the  negroes.  Their  character  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  robbers  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  They  would 
have  sold  the  artillery  for  a  thousand  times  its  value  to  the  negroes, 
and  they  would  have  obliged  them,  from  the  want  which  they  felt 
of  it,  to  deliver  up  to  them  their  principal  places. 

'  By  delivering  this  artillery  to  the  English,  they  would  have  left 
themselves  entirely  at  their  discretion,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what 
barbarity  tlie  latter  conducted  themselves  at  Poit  au  Prince,  where 
they  gave  up  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  by  opening 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  negroes,  before  the  colonists  were  em- 
barked, who  wished  to  follow  the  army=  They  would  have  acted  in 
.the  same  manner  at  the  Cape.  The  death  of  a  Frenchman  inspires 
jhe  English  with  the  most  atrocious  joy.  It  is,  they  say,  ons 
Frenchman  Its s,  ' 

'  In  order  to  ren-ler  the  negroes  independent  of  the  English,  the 
general  then  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  artillery  to  them.  But 
'iay  his  adversaries,  by  so  doing  he  put  the  negroes  in  a  condition 
to  resist  the  French,  when  they  should  again  display  the  Imperial 
flag  at  St.  Domingo.  I'he  English,  it  has  been  proved,  instigated 
Jhe  revolt  of  the  negroes.  When  "they  were  subdued  by  General 
Le  Clerc,  they  caused  them  to  revolt ;  and  though  at  peace  with 
Erance,  they  furnished  them  with  artillery,  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

'  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to 
have  thrown  the  car.non,  arms,  and  ammunition  into  the  sea. 
The  general  and  his  soldiers  would  have  perished  to  a  man  sooner 
than  liave  renounced  the  honours  of  war.  The  delivery  of  the  ar- 
tillery to  tlie  negroes,  gave  them  ten  whole  days  to  evacuate  the 
pihce,  which  cdabied   the  inhabitants   of   the   Cape   to   follow  the 
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array.  As  to  the  English,  they  from  the  ^rst  refused  to  grant  the 
troops  the  honours  of  war;  they  dem^ntied  the  feeble  remains 
of  the  army  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  commander  in  chief 
notified  to  them,  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  pretensions,  which 
were  dishonourable,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  frigates  and  French  ships 
which  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
force  his  way  with  the  troops  to  St.  Domingo,  though  certain  of 
perishing  from  the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  negroes.  He  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  Cape  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
English  and  the  negroes.  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  cruel  ? 
Eives  there  a  Frenchman  who  would  have  been  savage  enough  to 
throw  the  artillery  into  the  sea,  with  a  certainty  that  by  this  action 
he  should  condemn  his  brave  troops,  and  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion to  inevitable  destruction?  Soldiers,  who  had  the  courage  to  die 
when  their  honour  was  at  stake,  surrendered  their  artillery  to  save  the 
lives  of  seven  thousand  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  the 
honours  of  war.  The  massacres  which  followed  on  the  evacuation 
,of  the  Cape,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  ca- 
binet of  St.  James's  !  I!' 

Such  is  the  defence  of  every  accusation  alledged  against 
General  Rochambeau,  and  such  the  groundless  anger  and 
contemptible  spite  of  the  author  against  our  brave  and  gene- 
?ous  countrymen. 
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AuT.  12. — La  Bataille  d'  Ausferlitz,  SfC. 

The  Battle  of  Austerlitz.    Bt/  the  Austrian    Major-General  Stutter^ 
heim.    Sipo.     ISOD.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  were  too  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  Kurope,  not  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  it  interestint^, 
even  to  the  reader,  who  has  no  skill  in  military  tactics.  The 
author  of  the  present  publication,  commanded  a  brigade  of  Aus- 
trians  on  that  memorable  day  ;  anrl,  as  under  a  government  like 
that  of  Austria,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  publish  the 
particulars  (at  least  with  his  name  attached  to  it),  unless  he  felt 
himself  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority,  ic  may  fairly  be  consi- 
sidered  as  the  official  Austrian  account  of  the  battle. 

At  any  rale  the  work  bears  evidfint  internal  evidence  ofauthenti- 
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city.  Tlie  autlior  no  where  attempts  to  conceal  or  palliate  the  ina- 
bility or  the  mistakes  of  the  generals  of  the  allied  army,  nor  to  un- 
•Jervalue  tli€  marked  and  superior  talents  of  the  enemy.  The  par- 
ticulars willhe  peculiarly  interesting  to  military  readers.  The  gene- 
ral causes  of  die  eventual  result  ot  ihis  great  engagement,  are  thus 
summarily  drawn  up  : 

•  II  \v\\\  not  have  escaped  the  ohservation  of  the  experienced  soU 
dicr,  that  it  is  principally  t'.>  ttiC  following  causes  that  the  loss 
of  this  !)att!e  is  to  be  altribnttti.  To  the  warn  of  correctncs* 
in  the  infurniuiion  possessed  by  the  allies,  as  to  tlve  enemy's  army; 
to  thf  bad  plan  of  attack,  sunjiosiiig  the  enemy- to  have  been  en- 
trenched in  a  jjosition  which  he  did  not  occupy;  to  the  movements 
exeeuttd  the  da\  befcr-e  the  attack,  and  in  bight  of  the  enemy,  in  or- 
der to  K.ain  the.  rigiit  flank  of  the  French;  to  the  great  interval  be- 
tween the  coiumns  when  they  quilted  tbie  heights  of  Pratzen;  ana 
to  their  ovant  of  communication  with  each  other.  To  these  cause* 
may  be  attributed  the  first  misfortunes  of  the  A ustro- Russian  army. 
Bur>  in  '•piteof  those  capita!  errors,  it  would  still  have  been  |Bossi- 
hie  to  restore  the  fortune  <  t"  the  dny  in  favour  of  the  allieSj  if  the 
second  and  third  columns  had  thought  less  of  the  primary  disposi- 
tion, and  attended  more  to  the  enemy,  who  by  the  boldness  of 
his  mana'uvre,  completely  oyerthre>N  the  basis  on  u^iiich  the  plan  of 
attack  was  founded.* 

It  is  obvious  from  the  whole  tenor  of  General  Stutterheim^s  account, 
that  the  battle  of  Ausleriilz  was  a  contest  of  genius  against  incapa- 
city. Many  a  man  may  be  able  to  manoeuvre  10,  15,  or  20  thou- 
sand men  with  credit  and  succi'ss,  who  \vould  feel  himself  utterly 
incompetent  to  the  command  of  a  larger  army.  Kulusow  indeed, 
the  commander  in  chief,  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
completely  disconcerted  by  a  movement  of  the  enemy,  which  took 
him  by  surprize,  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  attacked,  when  he 
had  iiitendcil  und  fancied  himself  to  be  the  assailant.  The  combin- 
ed troops  are  represented  by  our  author  to  have  amounted  to  82,000; 
but  a  French  ofticrr,  who  has  republished  tiiis  work  at  Paris  with 
Tintps,  rennnks  that  the  Austrian  general  has  evidently  diminished 
the  re  il  strength  of  the  allies  bj/  uiif-Jijili.  We  are  not  able  to  set- 
tle this  difftrence. 

'ihis  publication  has  lately  been  translated  by  Mfijor  Coflin,  assist- 
ant'p'ri  iter- ninster  general  in  ilic  British  service.  British  military 
if>trvc-ers,  thoiieh  possessed  of  acknowlfdgt-d  ami  transceudant  bravery, 
ixrc  ingcnciul  scaiidiilouoly  igniiraiit  ol  their  profession.  It  gives  us 
real  pit-a-ure  \\hencvcrwe  see  any  oi  them  rising  ab<'ve  their  fellows, 
and  improving  their  minds  by  useful  professional  knowledge. 

AxKT.  13.  —  Chj  dcs  Plcitomenes  de  la  Nature,  SfC, 

i4  Kev  to  the  Pr>e?wmtna  of  X^jfure,  or  the  living  Earth.  Rv  il/, 
Chtircl  D-.syjudrnis,  Jarmfilij  an  Adrvcate  in  Ht.  Daivingo,  pp. 
36"7.      Si'*.      Paris.      J 800.      Imported  by  Decuiichy. 

TMAT  }'::ir.ce^ho'jl'J  have  her   Broflums,  Guests,  and  Sibiys,  i& 
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perfectly  natural.  RI,  Dessaudraisisof  the  same  genus.  He  can- 
didly avows  however  his  consciousness  of  being  mad,  and  to  that 
effect  consulted  his  physician,  who  as«ured  him,  after  feeling  his 
pulse,  that  he  was  not  a  he  patient  for  the  petifes  maisons.  We  arc 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  apprehend  any  seri- 
ous consequences,  from  the  author's  renewal  of  the  obsolete  notion 
of  our  globe's  being  a  living  animal,  a  huge  tortoise.  M.  Dessau* 
tlrais  is  also  seriously  "riev«d  thut  his  animal-earth  should  live 
alone,  as  he  considers  the  animal-moon  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  a  husband  to  the  animal-earth,  which  he  likewise  apprehends 
never  sleeps.  The  elegant  niaisserlc  and  sentimental  sottisse  oi  St. 
Pierre  were  tolerable  ;  but  the  tasteless,  \\i\gSiV  galimatias  of  the 
present  writer  are  beneath  contempt. 

Art.  14.     De  V Indigestion,  ^c. 

Observations   on   Indigestion  :  in  ivhich   is  satisfactorily   sheion  the 

ElJicacy  of  Ipecacuanha  in  relieving  this^  as  'xell  as  its  connected 

Train  of'  Complaints  peculiar  to  the  Decline  of  Life.     By  M. 

Daubenfon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Med.    Soc.     Sto.     Paris.    Im. 

ported  by  De  Conchy. 

THIS  is  a  memoir  which    which   was   read  many  years  ago   by 
its  very  respectable  author,    before  the  Parisian  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.      Its  object   is  to  recommend  the  use    of  ipecacuanha 
to    relieve    that    system   of  indigestion,    which   depends   on  a  de- 
bility of  the  coat*   of  the  stomach.     In  consequence  of  this    (an 
affection  which  is  apt  to  be  very  harrassing  in   old   age, '  though  not 
peculiar  to  that  time  of  life,)    this  organ  becomes  unable    to  expel 
its  contents,  it  becomes  loaded  with  flatulence,  and    a  train  of  de- 
pressive and  distressing  symptoms  are  produced.     To    relieve  these, 
M.  Daubenton  had  recourse  in  his  own  person,  to  the  use  of  very 
small  quantities  of  this  medicine  taken  early  in  the   morning,  whea 
the  stomach  is  empty,  himself  a  medical  practitioner  ;   but    expe- 
riencing relief  from  this  practice,  benevolence   prompted   him    to 
communicate  it   for    the  use  of  others.     The   onainal  havine  be- 
ceme  very  scarce,*  the  translator  (Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan)    thought  it 
-would  be  useful  to  diffuse  by  the   medium  of  an  English  dress,  a 
practice  which  promises  to    be  beneficial,   and  which  is  but    little 
known  in  this  country.     We  believe  he   has  judged    right:   for  we 
<nd  that  this  little  tract,  which  bears  strong  characteristics    both  of 
a  sound  judgment,  and  a  lively   imagination,    has»  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  time,  arrived  at  a  second   edition  :  a  cot^ent  proof,    as 
the  translator  observes,  either  that  the  complaints,   for  which    iho 
author  recommends  this  medicine,  arc  very  prevalent,  or  that    the 
afflicted  have    derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  it.     The   first   hypo- 
thesis we  know  tu  be  true.     We  wish   that  the  second   rnay  be   so 
Jikewise.  i 


*  The  English  translation  is  published  bf  Callow,  priee  Is,  «<1. 
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Art.    \6. — Ilisfoire  Abrege.   dc  la  Campagne  de  Kapoleon,  ^-c. 

Jn  Abndgmep.t  of  the  Campaigns  of  Kapoleoii  tlie  Great  in  Germav^f 
ar.d  ItaUj  until  tlie  Peace  of  Fresburg,  revised  and  corrected  by  an 

.  'Eye  Witness,  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Army,  Paris.  \2mo.  18U6. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. , 

WHOEVER  lias  read  the  IVIonitcur,   has  read  this  book.      The 
raolto  prefixed  to  it   is  horrible    blasphemy.      Alluding   to  Buona- 
parte,   the   author  has  prefixed  these  words :    *  I'uit   homo  missus 
ii  Deo,' 

GERMANY.  v 

Art.  l6.~~-Actemmassige  gescIiicJtte  der  Rdubcr-Banden,  S^c. 

Judicial  History  nf  the  Banditti  on  hoth  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  ByCiti-> 
zen  Becker,  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  District  oj  Simjnern.  8l'o. 
Q.X0I.     Cologne.      ]SO(i. 

AT  liie  conclusion  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  at 
the  end  ol"  tlie  l;ist  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  nume- 
rous bands  of  robbers  were  formed  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  which  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  ravages  of 
.war,  and  who  perpetrated  an  incredible  number  of  devastations,  which 
%vere  often  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelty.  These  persons  were  not  suppressed,  or  at  least  dispersed 
T-riihout  incredible  pains  and  considerable  difficult}'.  The  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  by  this 
Laiulit?i,  with  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  the  principal 
tjffenders.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  nine  gangs  or  classes, 
vthichwere  named  from  the  ])laces  or  countries  from  which  they 
fame.  The  history  of  the  two  first  classes,  or  of  the  Holland  and 
Brabant  gangs,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  ;  and  the  second  describes 
the  robberit'S  and  nuirders  of  the  rest.  The  seven  last  gangs  consisted 
•accoraing  to  computation,  of  205  persons,  who  had  committed  ;36o 
xobbcries,  and  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  franc?, 
■Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  were  taken,  we  are  informed 
that  124-  of  these  criminals  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice. 
Though  the  multitude  of  atrocities  which  are  here  related,  cannot 
\)\>l  produce  horror  and  disgust,  yet  the  history  is  in  many  re- 
snects  instructive  both  to  the  moralist  and  the  judge.  Among 
the  most  depraved  of  these  miscreants,  we  sometimes  remark  a  trait 
of  virtue  or  of  sensibility,  as  was  evinced  in  Buckler  the  victorious 
leader  of  the  Moselle  gang  in  the  alTeclion  for  his  wife  ;  and  iu 
Fetzer  the  chief  of  the  Neuwied-band  in  the  tender  concern  and 
fondness  for  his  children.  And  the  judge  will  find  many  ipterest- 
ii)g hints  with  respect  to  the  confession   of  jcnminals., 

AMERICA. 

AiiT.  37. — The  G/cnner,  a  iniscellaneous   Prndi/cfion,  in   three  Vols. 

Ivjiio.     By  ConUantia.      Published  according  to  Act  of  Congress. 

Jioston. 

THE  generality  of  these  essays  were  first  published  in  the  Massa- 
thuset's  Magax^ine;  the  favourably  reception  whichthcy  met  with  no 
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Iheir  first  appearance  induced  the  ingenious  authoress  to  pul)lish  thetri 
collectively ;    yet  through   extreme  difllidence  she  has  forborne   to 
indulge  us  with    her   name.     Reader,    the   *  Gleaner'   of    America  • 
which  we  here  recommend  to  thy  notice,  is  not  a  collection  of  epi- 
taphs or  old  women's  stories,  such  as   the    '  Gleaner,  through  Eng-    , 
land  and   Wales'  has  of  late  favoured  us  with,  but  an  assemblage  of 
moral  essays,  criticisms,  alid  historical   characters,  written   for    the 
most  part  in  language    clear  and  expressive.     ThG    greatest  fault 
which  we  find  in  this  transatlantic  writer,  is  that  she  is   too  flowery, 
and  sometimes  affected';   that  her  conipouud  words  are  too    nume- 
rous, and  not  always  elegant ;   that  she  adopts  svords  wliich  are  un- 
known in  the  mother-country,  such  as  grade,   approbate,  celedrious,' 
orphanage,  tempest,  (used  as  a  verb,)  and    many  others  of  American 
growth,  and  that  herquotations  from  poets  in  blank  verse,  are  printed  . 
like  prose,  no  attention  being  made  to  metrical  arfangenient.     Not- 
withstanding these  faults,  which  in  an  English  author  would  b*e  con- 
sidered inexcusable,  we  should   be  happy  to  see    them  reprinted  iti  _ 
this  country,  which  the  authoress  is  desirous  of    doing,  if   they  meet 
with  a  favourable  recept>on  from  the  critics,  to  whom  she  has  sent 
them  over  from  America   for  the   purpose.     We   shall   present  oui  ' 
readers  with  a  pretty  long  extract,  from  which  they  will  be   able   to 
form  some  judgment  concerning  Constantia  : 

*  I  do   conceive  that   the   liand   of  skilful   cultivation    may    im- 
plant an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  or,  in  ether  words,  a  love   of 
reading  in  that  mind  of  which  it  was  not  the  original  growth;   nay, 
further,  I   affirm,  upon  the  authority  of  experience,  that  the  useful 
and  fertile  exotic  will  take  as  deep  root,  flourisli  as  luxuriantly,  and 
produce  as  plentiful  a  harvest,  as  in  its  native  soil  ;  and  perhaps  the 
conformation  of  this  artificial  taste,  is  one  of  the    7n()'it   eligiLle   mes 
xckick  can  be  made  of  novel  reading.     Curiosity  in  the  niinds  of  younj 
people  is  generally  if  not  always  upon  the  wing  ;  and  i  liave  regard- 
ed curiosity,  combined  with  necessity,  as  the  grand  stamina  of  almost 
every  improvement.     Narrative,  unencumbered  with  dry  reflections, 
and  adorned  with  all  the    flowers   of  fiction,  pos-^es^es  for   the    new" 
plumed  fancy  a  most  fascinating  charm  ;  attention  is  arrested,  every" 
faculty  of  the  soul  is  engaged,  and  the  pages  of  tlie  interesting  and' 
entertaining  novelist  are  almost  devoured.     Tliiis  an    attachment  to 
reading  is  formed,  and  this  primary  object  once  obtained,   in    tha't' 
paucity  of  those  kind  of  writings,  'ichich  the  teal  chfui  pare  at  nill  knoxe' 
how  to  create,  the  entertaining  biographer  will  become  an  acceptable 
substitute  ;  the  transition  to  history  will  be  in  course  ;  geography  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  history  ;and  the  annals  of  the  heavenly  bod  it? 
will  ultimately  bestudied  with  avidity.  Pope's  Homer  may  originate  a 
taste  for  poetry,  even  in  the  very  soul  of  frigidity  ;  and  a   perusal  of 
'  the  beautifully    diversified  and  richly  ornamented    numbers  of  the 
Adventurer,  induces  a  peregrination   through  every  essay  which  has 
been  written,  from    the  days  of  their  great    primogenitors,    Steele 
and  Additon,  down  to  the  simple  numbers  of   the  humble  Gleaner. 
In  this  view,  novels  maybe   considered  as  rendering  an   important' 
serfice t9  society  ;  and  I  question  whether  there  is  not  less   risk-*in' 
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|>Iacing  volumes  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  girls  of  fen  or  ttcehe 
years  ofage^  than  during  that  interesting  period  which  revolves  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.  The  mind  is  instructed  with  much  more  facility 
at  an  early  age,  than  afterwards  ;  and  I  have  thought  that  many  a 
corhplete  letter  writer  has  been  produced  from  the  school 
«f  the  novelist  ;  and  hence,  possibly,  it  is,  that  females  have  acqui- 
red so  palpable  a  superiority  over  us,  in  this  elegant  and  usefdl 
art.  Novel^,  I  think,  may  very  properly  and  advantageous- 
ly constitute  the  flWMSfwen?  ot  a  girl  from  eight  to  fourteen  years 
of'agey  provided  aluaj/s  that  she  pursues  her  reading  under  the  judi' 
cious  direction  of  her  gucirdian  friend  ;  by  the  time  she  hath  complet- 
ed her  fourteenth  year  (supposing  the  voice  of  well  judged  and 
lender  premonition  has  occasionally  sounded  "in  her  ears)  I  am  mis- 
taken il  her  understanding  will  not  have  made  such  progress,  as 
to  give  her  tJ  rihc  from  the  table  with  proper  ideas  of  the  lightness 
cf  the  repast  ;  of  the  frivolity  of  those  scenes  to  which  she  hath  at- 
tended ;  of  their  insufficiency,  as  sources  of  that  kind  of  information 
which  is  the  offspring  of  truth,  and  of  their  inaliility  to  bestow  real 
inauledgCy  or  those  substantial  qualities  that  nerve  the  mind,  and 
end'3w  it   with  the  fortitude  so  necessary  in  the  career  of  life. 

'  Under  the.  requisite  guidance,  she  will  learn  properly  to  ap» 
prt-ciate  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  novelist  ;  repetition  will 
create  satiety,  and  she  will  have  risen  from  the  banquet  before  ths 
consequences  of  her  intoxication  can  materially  injure  her  future 
life.  She  will  have  drank  largely,  it  is  true,  but  revolving  hours  will 
give  her  to  recover  from  her  inebriety,  and  happily  those  hours  will 
intervene  ere  yet  she  is  called  to  act  the  part  assigned  her  ;  and  she 
will  have  extracted  every  advantage  within  the  reach  of  possibility 
from  this  lipe  of  reading,  while  the  pernicious  effects  attributed 
thereto,   can  in   no  respect  essentially  hurt  her. 

*  When  a  torrent  «f  novels  bursts  suddenly  o»  a  girl,  who,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  chiluhood,  hath  already  entered  a  career,  to  her  of 
such  vast  importance,  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive  are 
indeed  incalculable  !  Aided  by  a  glowing  imagination,  she  will  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  fascinating  enthusiasm  they  inspire;  each  gilded 
illusion  will  p;iss  for  a  splendid  re.ility  ;  she  will  sigh  to  become  the 
heroine  of  the  drama  ;  a  jid,f  electing  her  hero,  it  is  possible  she  may  be 
precipitated  into  irrcrncdiab/e  cvil,bef'ore  she  may  have  learned  to  make 
a  Just  estimation  of  the  glittering  tfif>:s  by  which  she  is  thus  capti" 
zated,  '  I  say,  therefore,  I  would  confine  novels  to  girls  front  eight  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  I  would  then  lay  them  by,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  vacant  hours,  which,  in  advanced  years,  are  frequent- 
ly marked  by  a  kind  of  ennui,  the  result,  probably,  of  a  separation 
from  those  companions,  with  whom  we  have  tilled  the  more  busy 
scenes  of  life 

'  I  grant  that  novels,  and  a  proper  direction,  might  be  made  muck 
more  extensively  subservient  to  the:  well  being  of  society,  than,with  & 
Teryfeto  exceptions,  they  have  ever  yet  been.  Was  not  love,  uncon- 
querable, unchanging^  and  omnipotent,  their  everlasting  theme,  they 
ciighi  alound  wah  precepts  and  examples  conducive  to  lb*  best  of 
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purposed.  This  temark  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
proposed  by  tny  anxiaus  correspondent,  in  rny  toleration  ofvtvds, 
have  I  not  exercised  a  discriminating  power  ?  Most  assuredly  I  have* 
There  is  a  class  of  novels,  and  of  plays,  which  it  appears  to  me  should 
be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  commoh  execulioncr  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  the  goodnatured  icorld  generally  takes  part  with  the  sufterer,  I 
could  wish  to  see  strolig  marks  of  public  odium  affixed  upon  the 
authors  of  those  libidinous  productiojis. 

'  But  it  is  as  painful  to  dwell  upon  subjects  of  t^prehension  as  it  is 
pleasurable  to  hold  the  pen  of  panegyric — let  me  hasten,  therefore, 
to  a  selection  which  I  havecojiceived  indisputably  worthy  of  prefer- 
ence ;  and,  in  the  first  grade  of  those  writings,  that  take  rank 
under  the  general  description  of  novels,  and  that  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  notes  of  eulogy,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  place  the  history 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

'  In  my  decided  apptobatioti  of  this  admired  production,  I  havcthe 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  singular.  My  paternal  grand- 
father>  who  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  the  ei«  iii 
which  he  lived,  indulged,  perhaps  to  excess,  an  invincible  avcrsi'^n 
to  novels.  Yet,  the  Holy  Bible  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  were  the  books 
in  which  he  accustomed  his  daughters  to  read  alternately,  daring 
those  hours  in  which  he  attended  to  them  himself.  The  Rev.  Jaines 
Hervey,  Rector  of  Weston  Favell,  in  Northamptonshire  in  England, 
celebrated  as  well  for  an  exemplary  life  and  purity  of  manners,  as 
for  the  elegance  and  piety  of  his  literary  compositions,  in  a  treatis? 
written  upon  the  education  of  daughters,  recommends  Clarissa,  as  a. 
suitable  present  to  those  young  ladies,  who  are  to  be  trained  iu  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  propriety  ;  and  a  late  writer,  has  asserted,  ihr.t 
Clarissa  Harlowe  is  the  Jirst  fntman  production  Jiutv  extant.  He 
hesitates  not  to  place  it,  for  literary  excellence,  ahove  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  or  any  other  work,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  oracles  c*- 
cepted. 

*  But  without  taking  it  upon  me  to  defend  this  opinion,  I  will  on;* 
say,  that  it  appears  t®  me  adniiiably  well  caicul;ite(j  as  a  usefuj. 
companion  for  a  female,  from  the  hisi  dawn  of  her  reiison,  to 
the  closing  scene  of  life.  It  has  been  said  thai  niiiny  a  Lovehics 
has  availed  himself  of  plots,  fabricated  and  develojDed  in  thos«j  vo- 
lumes, which  would  never  else  have  entered  hi?  imaginnrion — be 
it  so,  I  only  contend  for  the  placing  them  in  femsile  hands  ;  and  l 
afiiim  that  they  contain  the  best  code  of  reauiation's,  the  best  di- 
rections in  every  situation  which  they  exemplify  ;  iri  one  v,or(i,  thft 
best  model  for  the  sex,  thrtt  I  have  ever  yet  seen  podrtraycd.  The 
character  of  Clarissa,  it  has  been  asserted,  is  mu  !;igh!y  wrought  : 
but  I  ask,  \\ hat  perfection  did  she  posses^  (hat  we  should  i)e  wiliin'j- 
to  dispense  with,  in  the  female,  wnom  ws  should  delineate  as  an 
accomplished  woman  ?  Was  I  to  advance  an  objection  tig;^inst  n 
■work  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  I  would  sviy  that  ir  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Lovelace,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Sinclairs,  the  Mar- 
tins, the  Hortons,  and  the  Harlows,  of  these  pages,  which  are  tn& 
highli/  lurovght.     It   is  surely  much  more   easy  to  conceive   of  aft 
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timiable  woman,  acting  precisely  as  did  Clatissa,  than  of  that  degree  : 
of  turpitude  and  inexorable    severity,   which  must  have   preceded 
the  perpetration   of  actions  so  black,  and  the   manifestation  of  ri- 
gour so  ill  founded  and  unrelenting. 

'  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  Clarissa's  only  deviation  from 
strict  propriety,  consisted  in  her  flight  from  the  protection  of  her 
father;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  evince  the  error  of  this  con- 
clusion ;  that  cannot  be  a  fault  to  ■which  I  am  compelled.  Clarissa 
met  her  betrayer  with  a  design  to  remonstrate,  and  to  conciliate,  but 
with  a  determined  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  paternal  mansion  ;  it 
appears  that  she  was  precipitated  upon  that  fatal  step,  and,  environed 
by  the  deep  laid  machination  of  thedeceivcrj  her  escape  would  have 
been  miraculous,  yet  she  continued  to  struggle^  and  even  at  the 
moment  she  was  hurried  away,  the  beauteous  sufferer  still  vehe- 
mently protested  against  accompanying  the  wretch,  who  was  armed 
for  her  destruction.  Clarissa's  error,  {if  indeed^  all  circumstances 
considered,  she  Xias  ever  in  any  sort  reprehensible)  mu^t  be  traced 
further  back  ;  it  consisted  in  her  cor/eipoH^mce  after  the  parental 
rfrohibittQit,  and  in  her  consenting  to  meet,  the  treacherous  villain: 
Yet,  when  we  take  a  view  of  (be  ?notires  which  stimulated  her  ta 
those  decisive  measures,  we  can  scarcely  deem  her  censurable  ;  and 
she  extorts  from  every  bosom  that  kind  ot  applause,  which  -  we 
spontaneously  yield  to  persecuted  merit. 

'  Love,  in  the  bosom  of  Clarissa,  was  always  subservient  to  virtue; 
it  would  never  have  taken  the  lead  of  duty  ;  ai;ii,  had  she  been 
left  to  the  free  exercise  of  her  fine  faculties,  had  she  been  permitted 
to  call  into  action  those  rare  abilities  of  which  she  was  mistress,  she 
v.-ould  have  completely  extricated  herself  from  cicry  embarrassment. 
Love,  in  the  bosom  of  Clarissa,,  was  the  vcblest  of  principles;  it  \\a.s 
xmiformly  solicitous  for  the'  genuine  felicity,  establishment  and  ele- 
vation (if  its  object;  but  it  would  never  have  permitted  her  to  have 
allied  heiself  to  a  man,  vviio  could  barbarously  triumph  in  the. 
destruction  of  that  sweet  peace  of  mind,  xvhich  is  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  innocent  and  of  the  good  ;  who  could  inhumanly  meditate 
the  ruin  of  those  confiding  females  "who  nrre  entitled  to  his  pity 
ahd  his  protection.  Liberated  from  the  resentment  of  her  hard- 
hearted relations,  and  moving  in  that  enlarged  and  elevated  sphercf 
to  which  her  matchlc*ss  intellect  and  uncommon  information  entitled 
her,  she  would  doubtless  hvive  nivestigalod.  The  libertine  would 
inevitably  have  stood  conft  ssed,  and  would  as  assuredly  hare  been 
discaulcd  from  her  favour.  \n  one  word,  love,  in  the  bosum  of 
Claiissa,  was  what  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  it  may  become  in  the  boson* 
of  every  female, 

*  The  deportment  of  Clarissa,  after  Lovelace  had  so^  arJfuUy  be- 
trayed her  into  a  step  which  her  jueigment  invariably  condemned^ 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  cavilling;  she  is  accused  of  undue' 
haughtiness  ;  but  surely  such  censurers  have  not  well  weighed  either 
her  character  and  situation,  or  that  ambiguous  mcjde  of  conducts 
which  the  despoiler  so  early  assumed*  liow  often  did  he  hold  her 
soul  in  suspcn:iCf  and  how  necessary  wasi  it  for  Lis. nefarious  puipose^ 
thus  to  do.' 
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•f     Priestley    into     Dr.    Doddridge's 
acidemy  aiDaventry,  ib.  his  removal 
from  thence  to  a  village  in  Suffolk,  as 
minister  to  a  dissenting  cungregation, 
150,  who  desert    him,  on    which  he 
temiTej  into  Cheshire,  151.  Becomes 
cneolthc  imors   at   Warrington,   ib. 
.  A  sight  of  Dr.  I'.'s  verses,  first  turn- 
ed  the  aticiitioii   of   Mrs.    Barhauid 
to  poetry,  ib.     Versatility    of  Dr.    P. 
152.      He  rem.oves  from   Wirrington 
to  Leeds,    where  he  commenced    his 
repository      and     published     several 
controversial  pamphlets  on  theological 
and  f o.i'ical  subjeiti.ijj.Cireumstan- 
ses  which  led    Dr.   P.    to  the  investi- 
gation of  air,  153.      His    zci!  in  de. 
tence   cf  the  d6;:irine   of  phlogiston, 
154.     He    is   r .comtnerided  by    Dr. 
Price   to  Lord  Shd'nurn,  as  a  literary 
.  companion  ;   m.ilces  the  tour  with  hini 
oi  f  landers,   Hofhnd,  stid  Cermany, 
i^y.      Dissolution  cf  his  connection 
vkiih    Lord  Shelburn,   ;  si).      Hs   tz- 
irioves  to  Birmirjgham,  wnere  he  pro. 
fetutes    his  theological  avd  chemical 
studies,    160.      IJuirages  01  tiie  mob 
corjip;!  him  io   leave   ih.it   place,  and 
to  lemove  10  H  u, Kiiiry,  liom    whence 
ha  emigrates  to  .\mfricj,  160.     i3ur- 
iiig    h;s   rtsi^cutc  at   Fiiil.ideiphia,  )ic 
delivers  2.    series   ot  discouttes  on    the 
evidi-uces   t)i  ri.vi'l:iciBn,    :6i.      CIk- 
ructtT   of  Dr.    1^,  162.     ""lis    imper- 
fttt  niemoi),i6.;.  -   Ueyularuy  of  his 
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remarks  Oil  Dr.  P.'ft  \4'ritingJ,        i6S 
Metrical    romances,    Ellis's     specimens 

ijf  early    English,  vide    Romances. 
Michael    Angelo,  Duppa's  life  of,  vidt 

Dupj  a. 
Mirror,  Christian,  2i» 

Miscellanies,  Molieson's,  q-j 

Miscellaneous   poetrv,    llcibeit's,  vide 

Herbert. 
Miseries  of  human  life,  iqa 

Miseries,  more,  ib. 

Mollrsoi.'s  miscellanies,  gj 

Moore's    remarks     on   Birch's     serious 

reasons   for    uniformly    objecting     to 

the  practice  ot  vaccination,  lOl 

Moreil's   essay  on  tlie  apocalypse,    32J 
Moix  miseries,  ig^ 

Aiusical  grammar,  Callcott's,  445 

NAPOLEON,  an.)  the  French  people 
under  his  empire,  191.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Buonaparte  associated  with  a 
littleness  of  mind,  192.  His  pusil- 
lanimity observable  in  his  deieiition 
of  the  English  travellers  in  France, 
in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  his  assassination  cf  Pichegrt* 
153.  Tlie  liberty  ot  the  press  con- 
sidered by  Bonaparte  as  the,  greatest 
obstacle  to  tyranny,  193.  Thisanti. 
pathy  to  the  political  ircedom  of  the 
English  prints,  though  not  the  osten- 
sible,   yet   one  of    the  real    ground* 

-  of  the  present  war,  ib..  The  pro- 
pensity of  the  French  to  servitude, 
194.  Tl-.c  greatness  of  Buonaparte 
principally  founded  on  the  to  al  dis- 
regard of  all  moral  considerations  itt 
tlie  attainment  of  his  ends,  194.  The 
letian  ot  Buonaparte  from  Egypt, 
105.  Tl.e  hypocritic?.!  proposal  of 
Buoiiaparie  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
igy.  The  loss  of  th:  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo on  the  part  of  the  Austriani 
ascnbrd  toGenrral  Zach,  ig8 

Natural  history,  Bij;l.iiia'sletters  on,2zt 

Naval,    military,  and  private  practition- 
er's amaiiueasis,  Medicus,  and  Chi- 

rulgicus,  25  J 

Naufragia,   Clarke's,  105 

Niell's  lOur  througli  some  of  the  Ork- 
ney islands  and  Shetland,  S03 
N«w  Botthius,  918 
NouUicr's  priRiitives  of  theCreek  tongUf, 

Ilk 

OBSERVATIONS   on  the  trade  with 

Germai.y,  52 

Observer  medical;  103 

Obscrvaiions  in  the    huraulus  lupulus, 

Ofcservii'iions  on  iniiJew,  i9i 
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Ol)S«rvation  s      respecting     the  grub, 

Siickney'?,  223 

O'oservatiotis  on  indigestion,  5-1) 

Ogg's  admonition,  217 

Orkney   islands,    and  Sinetland,  Neilt's 

tour  througii  some  of  the,  2oj 

Ouiseau's  manual  of  youth,  3^2 

PANGLOSS'S  memoirs  cf  Sylvester 
Daggerwood,  437 

Paper's  Englisli  grammar,  108 

Parlcts's  chemical  catochism,  179.  'i  he 
importance  and  utiliiy  ot  ihemi:try 
to  the  production  of  food  nnd  rai- 
ment, and  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
180.  On  atmos^'Iieric  a  r,  i8i.  t")ii 
water,  i8j 

Parker's  illustration    of  the   old   testa- 
ment 4:15 
Pastor's  daughter,   vide  Kotzelnie. 
Pembertou's  Harveian  oration,  2'6 
Pcrsius,    translation     of  the  satires  01, 
37j.      Persius  not  deficient  in  taknis 
lor   ridicule,    375.       His  meta;)hor5 
harsh,     and     his     diction    affectedly 
quaint,    but    by     no    means   obscure 
and  enigmatical  to  the  degree  in  which 
he    is    commonly    represented,    375. 
Comparative   merits  ot   Persius,    Ho- 
race,   and    Juvtnal,     ^77.        Ki.giish 
versions  of  Persiu',  377 
Pettman's     letter   to    the      freemen    of 
Sandwich,  ;^^^ 
Phenomena  of  nature,  Dessaudrais'  key 
to  the,  538 
Philosophical    essay   on     the   game    at 
billiards,  1q8 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  London 

for  i8o6,   vide  Transactions. 
Physic,   Pujouix's  lessons  in,  vide   Ti- 

joulx. 
Pmei's  treatise  on  insanity,  439.  Me- 
dicine produces  no  specihc  effect  on 
maniacal  sympioms,  ibid.  Obser- 
vations on  the  circumstances  of  the 
dise.se,  500-  Moral  method  of 
treatment,  ib.  Curious  transaction 
relative  to  the  hospital  De  Biccire, 
oor.  Five  species  of  mental  de- 
rar.gement  enumerated,  joi.  Police 
of  lunatic  asylum,  ib.  Methani- 
eal  employmerjt  happily  adapted  to 
lunatics,        .  '  504 

Pitt,  Tomline's  speech  on  the  cliaractcr 

<>*■.  433 

Plowden's  principles  and  law  of  iitliii.^, 

443 
Poems,  Mant's,  vide  Mant. 
Poems,    Gordon's,  441 

Poems   and  plays,    Richardson's,   viJe 

Rjchardsor, 
I'^liliiai  w^Ji'ld,    Ilio's  theory  of,     528 


PolyLlus,  transktion  ot    a   frj:::r.cnt  of 

Fortraliure  of  quakerism,  vide  Quaker* 
ism. 

Po»t  captain,  3ij 

Fne'itiey,  memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph,  vide 
Memoirs. 

Primitives  of  the  gieat  tongue,  Noul- 
lier's,  112 

Principles  and  law  of  tithing,  Plow- 
den's, 443  _ 

Proud  on  the  Unitarian  docirlne,        zn 

Piijoulx'.';  les.ions  in  phvsics,  511- 
The  artificiHl  diviiions  01  the  natural 
sciences,     533  (.  maneoits    pe'spi- 

ration  analogous  to  porosity  515.  M-.-- 
thod  of  measuring  the  higli'st  nioim- 
tains  with  a  barometer,  51'j.  Affi- 
nity of  air  to  vvater,  5:7 

QXJAKERISM,  Cl.irkson's  portraitur* 
of,  266.  The  great  object  of  vjua- 
kerisin  the  formation  ot  the  moral 
character,  267.  .-ill  games  ofchance 
proscribed  by  the  quakers,  268.  All 
ir.eless  acconiplishmenis  excluded 
from  their  education,  269.  A  mo- 
dern fine  lady,  ib.  'Iheatrical  cx- 
hihitions  defended,  273,  dancing  pro- 
Iilbited,  272.  Novels,  and  all  diver- 
sions of  the  fi.ld  prohibited,  273* 
Tlie  discijiline  ot  the  quakers  alniira- 
bly  adapted  to  ihe  purpose  for  whick 
it  was  desiijncd,  27.1.  Formaliiy  of 
the  dress  ot  the  quakcr?,  275.  1  heir 
r.'strictions  in  tl'.  15  respect  carried  to 
f  xcesf^,  275.  The  Christianity  cf  the 
qviak-rs  not  coupled  wiih  any  cere- 
monial observance',  277.  Agricul- 
ture declining  among  the  quakjr.si"^- 
Di«putes  settled  by  arbitration,  2/8. 
I'hereligious  tenetsol  thequt.keis,vcry 
opposite  t^  iheir  '.lood  sense  in  other 
r^!>[ect.«,  278.  O.  chcir  promises  and 
afTirmations,  2B0.  Domestic  virtues 
of  t!ie  quaker  wom;n.  281 

RATI  AD,  439 

Rrrecc'.  meillcil  guide  413 

Republic,  Hoint's  translation  of  Schil- 
ler's riie  Mild  progress  of  the  Belgian, 
vide  Hoare. 
Rcperiono  musicale,  Boschini's  iio 

Researches  into  the  Roman  gorernmert, 
Delamarche's,  vide  Delamarchs, 
Richardson's  poems  and  plays,  «.  The 
various  disguises  under  WiMch  iheooet 
has  courted  the  mu-ie?,  i.  Lines  allu- 
sive to  an  oak  shaitered  by  a  whirl- 
wind,3.  Elegy  on  the  death  of  a  youug 
lady,  3.  Hymn  for  the  anniversary 
iwcetiiij  cf  the  Glii^ow  sotiety  ot  the 
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sons  of  the  ckrgy,4.  Audi  ess  to  a 
skylaik,  5.  Two  full -blown  roscs,6. 
remarks  on  the  respective  merits  of 
•he  '  Indians,'  and  the  *  maidot  Loch- 
'in,'  two  tragedies,  7 

R?n:ances,    Ellis's  specimens  of  early 
English    Hiclrical,    113.     The   prodi- 
gious labour    iiecessaiy  for     the  ac 
quisition     of   antiquarian  knowledge, 
113.      Original    signification  of    the 
word  romance,   the   Roman  language 
as  spoken  in  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  but  its   earliCit  use  in 
this  island    expressed    that  dialect  of 
the  French,   introduced  by   the   Nor- 
man Conquest,    115.     The    Romance 
kegan  to  supersede   the  Latin  as  a  rol- 
loqiiiallanguageinGaul  aboutllie  oegin- 
ningofthe   nintfe  century,  ibid.    '1  lie 
French    indebted  for    the     preseiva- 
tion  of    their  vulgar  tongue  to    the 
capita!  of  Normandy,    ibid.     No  tra- 
ces  remain  of  any  professed    French 
wcrk   of  fiction,  resembling  an    epic 
fable,  before  the   middle  of  the    lath 
cenlury,   j]6.     The  principjl    cause 
cf  improvement  in  the    Roman  lan- 
guage attiibuted  to  the  crusades,  «  16. 
The   first  romances,  written   during 
the  latter  cud  of  the  i2th  century  pro- 
fess to  be  chronicles  or  true  histories 
translated  Irom  the  Latin,  1 17.      Dis- 
sertation on  the  origin  of  i!i<u  roman- 
tic fiction,  wljich  has  furnished  to  the 
Italians   a  splendid    species  of    epic 
poetry,   and  afforded  to  our  Norman 
ancestors     many     attempts      rcstm- 
1)!ing  epic  fable,  'ib.     Geoffry's    Vita 
Meilina,    i  18.      Owen's  conjectures 
concerning  the   existsnce  of  the   two 
Arthurs,  jig.     Birih  of  Merlin,  120. 
Ancient    romances   containing  many 
apparent   contradiction  in  those  esta- 
Blished  sentiments  and   manners  that 
constitute   the  moral  character  of  a 
nation,  122.     Anglo-Saxon  romances, 
Jig.     Anglo-Norman  romance,    134. 
Jixaminatiun    of    Richard    Cosur    dc 
Lion,ib.  &  seq.   Romances  reUting  to 
Charlemagne,  125.      Remarks  on  the 
very  singular  nature  of  the  poetry  of 
the  early  metrical  romances,    127  & 
seq.      Reasons  why  the  minstrels  were 
Viaa  poets,  129 

K.,m«nccs  by  Kotzebue,  vide  Kotze- 
bue. 

Russia.S  torch's  historical  journal  of,529. 
Population  of  Russia,  530.  Univtr- 
sities,  531.  Rights  ot  the  nobility, 
552.  Present  state  of  the  Russian 
ujiYiy  and  marine.  533 


Ryder's  '^zrti'.oa  on  the  doctrine   of  fisrl 
perseverance,  zi  i 

Sallust,   Steuart's    translation  of,    vide 

Steuart. 
Sanon's  causes  ofthe  French  revolution, 
370.     Part   of  the    argumeut  of  the 
first  book,  gji 

Sandwich,  Pettman's  letter  to  the  free- 
men of,  _  33^ 
Saiires  cf  Pcrsius,  vide  Persius. 
Sawrey's  account  of  a  newly  discovered 
membrane  in   the  human    eye,     437 
Schiller's  rise   and  progress   of  the  Bel- 
gian republic,   Hoarc's  translation  of, 
vide  Hoare. 
Schirrhi    and  cancers,  Thdmas'  com- 
mentaries on  the  treatment  of,     i  oz 
Seaionian  prize  poem,  Uoyle's,         3^5 
Scdgtr's  introduction  to  merchant's  ac- 
compts,                                               22© 
Selkirk 's  pa  mphlet  on  Highland  emigra- 
tion, letfeis  on  iheEarl  of,              208 
Semple's  C'liarlts  Ellis,  a  novel,       loa 
Scheerar,  Waring's  tour  to,  vide  War- 
ing. 
Shute's -charge  to  the  clergy,             32J 
Saciety,  memoirs  of  the  London  medi- 
cal, vide  Memoirs. 
Soil,  Alderson  on  the  improvements  of 
poor,                                                 22  a 
Sophia  St.  Clare,  a  novel,                  40  j 
Spanish  liitrature,   flowers  of,             223 
Spitaifields  poor,   Hale's  letter  to  Whit- 
bread  respecting  the,                        334 
Specimens  of  early  English  medical  ro- 
mances, vide  Romancesa 
Stanton's  trial,                                       m 
Steujit's  translation  of  Sallust,  20-  Im- 
portance   and   utility    of    translation, 
20.       Different    orders     of    English   . 
translators,    21.    ^Character    of  Sal. 
lust,    20.     His   prefaces.     23.       His 
great  excellence,   brevity  without  ob- 
scurity, 24.     Comparison  of    the  re- 
spective styles  of  Sallust,    Livy,   and 
Tacitus,    ibid.       The    translator   too 
frequently  guilty    of  adscitltious  deco- 
ration and  florid  amplification  of  the 
eriginal,  27 
SticKncy's   observations  respecting    the 
grub,                                                      -23 
Stock-brokers,  Baiky's   defence  of  the 

right  of,  447  » 

Storch's  historical  survey  of  Russia,  vide 

Russia. 

Stuhlman's  Job,  52  r .  -  The  objecf  and 

moral  of  ibe  book  of  Job,  522' 

Stutterhcim's  battle  of  Austerlitz,      557 

Style's  sermon  oii  the     spirituality  -ti 
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,  <?ie  divine  ewence.  324 

-augden's  treatise  of  the  laws  of  vendors 
and  purchasers  of  estates,  104 

Sylvester  Daggerwood,  Pangloss's  me- 
moirs of,  437 

System  of  cookery,  new  33  a 

Tales  in  verse,  Holcroft's,  vide  HoI» 
croft. 

Talleyrand  on  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Eng- 
land, 213 

Tekeli,  a  ineIo>drama,  lOj 

Testament,  Parker's  illustration  of  the 
old,  4^5 

Thomas's  commentaries  on  the  treat- 
ment ot  schirri  and  cancers,  102 

Tlioughts  on  itfectation,  107 

Tomline's  speech  on  the  character  of 
Mr.    Piit,  433 

Tour  to  Sheeraz,  Waring'sj  vide  War- 
ing. 

Tpur  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberlan.i  anrl 
Westmoreland,  5s.  Three  difHrent 
classes  of  tourists,  53.  Difficulty 
of  deciding  to  which  class  the  au- 
thor belongs,  ibid.  Lowood,  jg. 
Winandermere,  59.  Trout-beck,  60. 
Calgarth,  61.  River  Rothay,  61. 
Curwen's  island,  5i.  Derwent-water, 
6a.       Cataract  of  Lowdone,  £4 

Trafalgar,  Drummond's  battle  of,     337 

Translation  of  a  fragment  of  Polybius, 

4''> 
Translation   of  Persius's    satires,"  vide 

Persius. 

'Translation  of  Sallust,  Stcuart's,  vide 
Steuart. 

Transactions,  London  philoiophica!, 
25a,  Observations  upon  ihe  marine 
barometer  made  during  the  exami- 
nation of  the  coa'fs  of  Now  MolUnd 
atid  New  South  Wajei  in  the  ycrtrs 
j8oj,  i8ol,  1803,  25J.  New  de- 
Bionstraiioii  of  the  binoraixai  theorem 
when  the  exponent  is  a  negative  or 
p^tive  fractioi>,  259.  New  method 
-of  ctemputing  logarithms,  255,.  Ob- 
servations on  the  permanency  of  the 
-Vsrmion  of  the  ««»{ia«s  at  Jamaica, 
259.  On  the  variation  anJ  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  made  at  the 
'spartments  of  the  Royal  Soctsiy,  be- 
tween 1706  and  i2o5.  inclusive,  2^ 
'tJn  the  ueclin^tious  of  some  ot  the 
|)rin<;ipal  fixed  stars,  l6i.  Obter- 
■-^ationi  »ftil  remarkt  on  ihc  figure,  the 
-climate,  and  the  almosphrr*  of  Sa- 
turn and  i's  rii^,  2t»a.  Account  of 
a  d-itcoTcry  of  uaiifc   miniiitn,  351. 


Defcription  of  a  rare  speties  of  vrorm 
shell*  discovered  at  an  island  lyin^ 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra 
in  the  East  Indies,  353.  Observatibni 
on  the  shell  of  the  sea  ■.••orm,  354. 
On  the  inverted  action  of  the  albtlr- 
nous  vessels  of  trees,  355.  Mineral 
bason  in  the  counties  ot  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Brecon,  Carmarthea  and 
Pembroke,  357.  Observations  on 
the    camel's  stomach,  357 

Travels  through  France,  Italy  vui4 
Germany,  Lemaistre's,  vide  Lemais« 
tre. 

Treatise  on  insanity,   viile  Pine!. 

Treatise  on  hernia  humoralis,  Lux- 
more's  gzy 

Trial  in  the  court  of  conscience,  Ja- 
irtieson's,  229 

Trial  of  Henry  Stanton,  jir 

VACCINE  inoculation,  Willan  on  the ^ 
vide  Willan. 

Van  Mildert's  sermons  at  Boyle's  lec- 
tures, g(> 

Visitation  sermon,  Gordon's,  321 

ULYSSES,    Hole's  essay  on  the  cha» 

racter  of,  302.  vide  Hole. 
Unitarian  doctrme.  Proud  on  the,     2ii 
United    States  with     England,  Talley- 
rand's memoirs  concerning  the  com- 
msrcialrektions  ol  the,  iiz 

Walpole's  Grsecorum  comicorum  frag- 
menta,  18 

Waring's  tour  to  Sheeraz,  403.  C.ia- 
racter  of  Kerim  Khan,  404.  Ds- 
potic  government  of  Persia,  405. 
Lying  not  esteemed  a  vice,  400. 
Pjltry  appearance  of  Sheeraz,  407, 
Ti^e  fhenomenon  of  Soobhi  Kiitth 
and  Soobhi  Sadig,  40S  The  strange 
property  possessed  by  a  certain  clasc 
of  resisting  the  force  of  animal  poi- 
sons, 409,  Military  force  of 'Pel  sia, 
4io.  State  of  learning,  411.  The- 
Sh.h  Namu  considered,  4ie 

Watt  ,  meavoirs  of  the  lite  of  Dr.  Isaac, 
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Willan  on  ilie  vaccine  ;nO;ulat;on,  23J- 
Prejutiices  of  mankind,  agaiust  uew 
diittiveriet,  J 3 7.  Mistakes  njale^iji 
the  beginning  of  the  vaccine  prac- 
tice, ^39.  Examination  of  the  sup- 
posed tailurrs  to  soci:re  the  system, 
trom  (ubseqwent  tmall  fox,  34o> 
Summary  ot  the  principal  objectioite 
advanc«>J  against  >-ereiii.itiori,  34!. 
Proportion    of     cutaneous    txjpu^iis 
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to    ail  other   diseasei  the   same    as 
before  the  publicatisa  of  Jeaner's  ia> 

'juify.  343 

Williams    On  the  climate  of  Great  Br  i. 

tain,  109 

Woodhouse  on    the   apocalypse,       31. 

The    external  proof    by    no   means 

warrants  the  belief  of  the  work  to  be 

the  genuine  production  of  St.  John, 


33'  The  internal  evidence  deci- 
sively proves  that  it  is  not,  33.  The 
nature  of  a  prophecy,  33,  Convic- 
tion of  Luther  that  the  apocalypse 
was  not  ot  divine  original,  35.  Opi- 
nion of  Muhaelis  on  the  subject^ 
35.    The  opening  of  the  third  seal. 
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